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Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  128 
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Ruins  of  Toglakabad,  17 
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Sidon,  modern,  208 
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Toglakabad,  ruins  of,  17 
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Valetta,  marine  of,  176 
Venil6me,  Place,  Paris,  316 
Victualling  Office,  Plymouth,  159 
Vignacouit,   Alot  de,  grand  master  of 
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Walking-leaf  insect,  157. 
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ERRATUM. 

In  Vol.  XIII  ,  p.  234,  it  is  incorrectly  stated,  that  Ihe  Roy.il  Military  Acailemv  at  Woolwich  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  Cadets  for  the  East  India 

Company's  jervicc ;  the  institution  in  question  is  solely  for  the  ediicatiou^of  Oflicers  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers. 
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BRAMSHILL  IN  HAMPSHIRE. 


Bramshill,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Cope,  Bart.,  is  a 
large  and  ancient  mansion  situated  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  a  httle  removed 
from  the  high  road  leading  from  London  to  Win- 
chester. Being  built  on  a  bold  eminence  in  a  spa- 
cious park  it  presents  a  very  commanding  and 
attractive  appearance.  Large  as  it  is  at  present,  it 
forms  but  the  central  part  of  the  building  originally 
designed  j  indeed  there  is  a  plainness  and  abruptness 
about  the  ends  which  seem  to  show  that  the  mansion 
was  not  intended  to  be  comprised  within  its  present 
limits. 

This  building  is  erected  in  the  peculiar  style  that 
marked  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  in  whose  reign 
it  was  built  J  and  as  there  have  been  no  attempts  to 
"  modernize  it,"  it  still  remains  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  it  was  centuries  back,  and  serves  as  a  type  of 
the  prevailing  national  taste  of  architecture  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  when  much  of  our  old  Gothic 
manner  was  retained,  with  some  Italian  improvements 
then  newly  introduced.  Although  the  whole  edifice 
as  at  present  existing  forms  but  the  central  portion 
of  the  budding  originally  designed,  yet  the  centre 
itself  has  wings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  wings,  or  projecting  extremities,  are  rather  plain, 
and  are  constructed  of  brick,  excepting  that  the  nu- 
merous windows  have  stone  dressings.  The  central 
portion  is  built  wholly  of  stone,  and  is  very  profusely 
dtecorated.  The  portal  leads  to  a  vestibule  or  corridor 
of  three  divisions,  enriched  with  an  open  carved 
parapet.  The  very  elaborate  ornaments  which  de- 
corate the  exterior  of  part  of  the  building  are  a 
mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic ;  and  the  whole  cen- 
tre is  carried  up  in  rich  compartments  with  pilasters 
from  story  to  story,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 
From  the  pediment  is  continued  a  balustrade,  perfo- 
rated in  quatrefoils.  The  interior  of  this  noble  man- 
sion presents  a  suite  of  splendid  apartments,  fully 
equal  to  the  wants  of  a  noble  or  wealthy  family. 

Bramshill  was  built  for  the  highly  accomplished 
and  amiable  Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  James  the  First  j  and  his  coronet 
still  surmounts  the  pediment  in  the  middle  of  the 
building.  But  it  appears  never  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  prince.  The  earliest  occupant  of  whom  we  have 
a  distinct  account  was  Edward,  eleventli  Lord  Zouch, 
of  whom  the  following  incident  is  related.  Arch- 
bishop Abbott,  who  used  to  go  into  Hampshire,  in 
the  summer,  for  the  sake  of  recreation,  was  invited  by 
Lord  Zouch  to  hunt  in  his  park  at  Bramshill,  when 
he  accidentally  killed  that  nobleman's  game-keeper, 
by  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bov/,  which  he  shot  at  one 
of  the  deer.  This  accident  threw  the  archbishop 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  he  ever  afterwards  kept 
a  monthly  fast,  on  Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  this 
fatal  accident  happened :  he  also  settled  an  annuity 
of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  on  the  widow  of  the 
unfortunate  man. 

In  1625  the  Lord  Zouch  just  alluded  to  died; 
and  it  was  probably  of  this  nobleman  that  Fuller 
spoke,  in  his  English  Worthies,  when  he  says : — 
"Next  Basing,  Bramsell,  built  by  the  last  Lord 
Zouch,  ia  a  bleaJc  and  barren  place,  was  a  stately 
structure,  especially  before  part  thereof  was  defaced 
with  a  casual  fire."  How  much  damage  this  fire  oc- 
casioned, we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  1673, 
Bramshill  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Andrew  Henley, 
Bart.  After  this,  but  we  do  not  know  exactly  at 
what  period,  Bramshill  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  Cope,  one  of  the  members  of  which 
built  Holland  House    Kensington,  now  the  seat  of 


Lord  Holland.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
Bramshill  was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard 
Cope,  B.D.,  Bart.,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Sir  John 
Cope,  Bart. 

Mr.  Nash,  in  his  "  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  has  given  two  representations  of  Bramshill. 
In  one  is  the  porch,  which  presents  a  superb  example 
of  the  curious  admixture  of  styles  in  the  Architecture 
of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  In  the  other  the 
terrace  is  represented,  occupied  by  a  company  of 
guests  attired  in  the  fashion  of  Charles  the  First's 
time,  and  playing  at  the  now  almost  obsolete  game  of 
bowls.  The  terrace  is  formed  by  a  recess  extending 
along  the  south  side  of  the  mansion,  with  arcades 
under  the  projecting  wings,  at  each  end,  and  is  a 
beautiful  feature  of  the  edifice,  giving  it  a  stately  air 
of  grandeur. 

These  details  wiU  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  the 
reader  a  general  idea  of  Bramshill;  but  the  charac- 
teristic introduction,  by  Mr.  Nash,  of  a  party  playing 
at  the  once  fashionable  game  of  bowls,  on  the  terrace 
of  Bramshill,  will  furnish  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  that  game. 

The  game  of  bowls  consisted  of  hurling  or  rather 
bowling  a  ball  on  a  smooth  fiat  surface,  each  player 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  certain  object,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak.  Strutt  was  able  to  trace  back 
the  existence,  or  rather  practice,  of  this  game  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  a  MS.  of  that  century,  in 
the  Royal  Library,  is  a  drawing  in  which  are  repre- 
sented two  small  cones  placed  upright  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  the  business  of  the  player 
seems  to  be  to  bowl  at  them  alternately;  the  success- 
ful candidate  being  he  who  could  lay  his  bowl  nearest 
to  the  mark.  In  another  MS.  of  the  next  following 
century  is  a  representation  of  three  persons  playing 
at  bowls :  they  appear  to  have  a  small  bowl,  or  jack, 
which  serves  as  a  mark  for  the  direction  of  the  bowls. 

A  fiat  and  smooth  plot  of  grass  is  the  favourite  site 
for  this  amusement;  or  else  a  flat  piece  of  ground 
without  grass,  where  the  latter  could  not  easily  be 
procured.  Until  the  latter  end  of  last  century  bowl- 
ing-greens were  to  be  found  in  most  country  towns  of 
any  note,  and  there  were  many  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  But  as  bowling  greens  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  public  places,  and  as  this  game  was  at  one 
time  a  favorite  sport  among  the  higher  classes,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  more  private  spots  would 
be  selected  by  those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  them. 
This  led  to  the  construction  of  bowling-alleys,  which, 
being  covered  over,  might  be  used  when  the  weather 
would  not  permit  the  pursuit  of  the  pastime  in  the 
c^en  air.  Ladies  were  frequent  spectators  of  the 
sports  carried  on  in  these  bowling-alleys.  In  an  old 
ballad  or  poem  called  "  The  Squire  of  low  degree,"  one 
of  the  characters,  a  king  of  Hungary,  promises  his 
daughter  that,  for  her  amusement. 

An  hundredth  kniglites,  truly  tolde, 
Sliall  play  with  bowles  in  alayes  colde. 

As  these  bowling-alleys  occupied  but  little  room, 
they  became,  in  time,  attached  to  many  places  of 
public  resort  in  and  near  the  metropolis ;  and  general 
complaints  were  made,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  of  the  demoralizing  effects  too 
frequently  produced  thereby:  the  bowling-alleys  be- 
came the  resort  of  idle  and  dissolute  characters,  and 
were  the  means  of  promoting  a  pernicious  spirit  of 
gambling  among  the  younger  and  most  unwaiy  part 
of  the  community. 

In  playing  the  game  of  bowls,  the  players  divide 
themselves  into  opposite  parties.  Each  player  ha^ 
two  bowls,  numbered  or  marked  so  that  he  may 
know  them  from   those  of  his   opponent.     The  first 
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player  throws  a  small  bowl  or  jach,  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards :  this  is  to  serve  as  a  mark. 
He  then  rolls  one  of  his  balls  as  near  to  the  mark  as 
as  he  can :  a  second  player  follows,  and  endeavours 
to  approach  the  jack  nearer  than  his  predecessor. 
All  the  other  players  follow  in  their  turnj  or  if  there 
are  only  two,  they  bowl  alternately,  until  all  the  bowls 
are  bowled  out.     As  the  game  advances,  there  are 
four  objects  held  in  view,  to  one  or  other  of  which 
the  player  directs  his  attention,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case:    1st,  to  place  his   ball  as 
near  the  jack  as  he  can:  2nd,  to  drive  away  the 
ball  of  the  adverse  player,  when  it  lies  between  the 
jack  and  one  of  his  own:  3rd,  to  shield,  with  his 
ball,  one  of  the  other  balls  of  his  own  party,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being  driven  away  by  that  of  an 
adverse  player:  4th,  to  strike  the  jack  itself,  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  a  ball  previously  thrown  by  one  of 
his  party.     When  all  the  bowls  are  thrown,  that  one 
which  is  nearest  to  the  jack  counts  one  point,  or  if 
the  same  party  has  two  bowls  nearer  than  any  one 
thrown  by  the  opposite  party,  he  reckons  two  points. 
A  certain  number  of  points,  generally  five,  constitute 
the  game.     When  the  game  is  played  in  a  bowling- 
alley  instead  of  a  bowling-green,  there  is   a  block  or 
mark  placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  alley,  at  which 
the  bowls  are  directed. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  game  of  bowls.  An  old 
writer  has  described  it  as  "  a  pastime  in  which  a  man 
shall  find  great  art  in  choosing  out  his  ground,  and 
preventing  the  winding,  hanging,  and  many  turning 
advantages  of  the  same,  whether  it  be  in  open,  wilde 
places,  or  in  close  allies;  and  for  this  sport,  the 
chusing  of  the  bowle  is  the  greatest  cunning  j  your 
flat  bowies  being  the  best  for  allies,  your  round 
byazed  bowies  for  open  grounds  of  advantage,  and 
your  round  bowies,  like  a  ball,  for  green  swarthes 
that  are  plain  and  level." 

There  are  technical  terms  used  in  the  game,  to 
indicate  the  kind  and  merit  of  the  throw,  &c.  But 
these  we  need  not  explain;  and  we  only  mention  the 
circumstance  here  to  account  for  some  of  the  words  in 
au  old  poem  or  address  to  the  game  of  bowls,  called  A 
Parallel  betwixt  Bowling  and  Preferment,  contained 
in  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  In  these  three  stanzas, 
the  word  in  italics  are,  or  were,  used  in  the  game  of 
bowls. 

Prefennent,  like  a  game  at  boules, 
To  feede  oui'  Lope,  hath  divers  play; 
Heere  quick  it  runns,  there  soft  it  roules ; 
The  betters  make  and  show  the  waye 
On  upper  ground,  so  great  allies 
Doe  many  cast  on  their  desire ; 
Some  up  are  thrust  and  forced  to  rise, 
When  those  are  stopt  that  would  aspire. 

Some  whoso  heate  and  zeal  exceed, 
Thrive  well  by  rubbs  that  curb  then-  haste, 
And  some  that  languish  in  their  speed 
Are  cherished  by  some  favour's  blaste : 
Some  rest  in  others  cutting  out 
The  same  by  whom  themselves  are  made; 
Some  fetch  a  compass  far  about, 
And  secretly  the  marke  invade. 

Some  get  by  knocks,  and  so  advance, 
Their  fortune  by  a  boysterous  airae; 
And  some,  who  have  the  sweetest  chance, 
Their  en'mies  hit,  and  win  the  game. 
The  fairest  casts  are  those  that  owe 
No  thanks  to  fortune's  giddy  sway  ; 
Such  honest  men  good  bowlers  are 
Whose  own  true  biass  cuts  the  way. 

But  bowls  may  now  be  almost  reckoned  as  a  game 
of  other  days.  It  was  a  game  for  princes  and  nobles 
two  centuries  ago:  when  given  up  by  them,  it  was 
still  patronized  by  the  middle  and  humble  classes; 


but  other  employments  and  other  games, — the  former 
more  intellectual,  and  the  latter  more  athletic. — have 
almost  superseded  it  at  the  present  day. 


THE  FORCE  OF  EXAMPLE. 

Every  man  will  admit  that  example  is  better  that! 
precept,  most  men  also  are  well  convinced  of  the 
great  efficacy  of  example  over  the  manners  and 
morals  of  society,  throughout  its  whole  system  of 
connections  and  dependencies. 

But  there  are  few  perhaps  who  see  the  full  extent 
of  the  obligation  such  an  admission,  or  such  a 
conviction,  carries  home.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  to 
be  the  most  important  of  those  truths,  which  a  maa 
should  take  everywhere  about  with  him,  in  the 
manner  of  those  useful  editions  of  works,  which  are 
called  "pocket  editions."  In  every  moment  of  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  this  or  that  action,  in  the  daily 
occurrences  of  his  life,  let  this  conviction  be  ever 
present,  warning  him  of  the  possible  influences  which 
it  may  exercise  over  the  society  with  which  he  is 
connected,  and  whether  such  influences  will  be  to 
their  advantage,  or  otherwise,  since  he  becomes  in 
this  sense  the  author  of  good  or  evil  to  a  great 
portion  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  circle,  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  The  more  elevated  his  station — the 
more  prominent  his  position,  the  greater  the  extent, 
and  more  powerful  becomes  the  influence,  of  his 
example.  Inferiors  ever  ape  the  manners,  and  too 
often  the  morals,  of  those  above  them.  The  lady's 
maid  ever  imitates  the  worst  part  of  her  mistress's 
character — its  foibles  and  its  more  serious  faults. 
My  lord's  gentleman  is  too  often  the  fac-simile  of 
my  lord,  in  the  least  amiable  part  of  his  character. 
It  is  a  fatal  tendency  in  human  nature,  to  be  sooner 
affected  by  the  allurements  of  vice  than  the  attractions 
of  virtue,  and  hence  we  can  easily  perceive  how  neces- 
sary it  must  be  to  strengthen  the  latter,  by  all  the 
weight  and  authority  that  high  station  and  prominent 
positions  in  life,  can  give  to  the  force  of  example. 

But  every  man  in  this  world  has  a  certain  sphere 
of  action,  from  which  he  must  necessarily  borrow 
much  of  example,  but  which  also  he  has  the  power 
of  stimulating  to  improvement  by  his  own,  especially 
in  those  many  instances  where  a  man's  conduct  is 
always  left  to  the  direction  of  his  own  good  sense 
and  judgment ;  let  him  pause  therefore  and  look 
round  the  world,  and  observe  the  paramount  authority 
of  precedent,  in  all  its  doubts  and  difficulties.  Let 
him  consider  then  that  every  action  which  he  performs 
will  in  all  probability,  directly  or  indirectly,  become 
a  precedent  for  others,  who  either  know  and  associate 
with  him,  or  look  up  to  him,  perhaps  as  a  guide  or  a 
master. 

Therefore  when  we  attentively  consider  this  subject, 
will  it  be  asserting  too  much  to  say,  that  every 
individual  in  the  great  world  around  us,  however 
humble  his  station  and  circumstances,  may,  if  lie 
chooses,  become  important  and  accessory  to  th  i 
promotion  of  general  improvement,  and  therefore  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men,  and  that  nothing 
is  more  necessary  to  one  who  would  conduce  to  this 
end,  than  to  consider  the  possible  influence  of  his  own 
example,  in  apparently  the  most  trivial  actions  of  a 
life  in  which  nothing  is  lost,  and  in  which  some  of 
the  greatest  of  errors  and  the  most  brilliant  displays 
of  virtue,  may  without  doubt  be  attributed  to  the 
force  of  example. 

If  we  would  converse  pleasingly,  we  must  endeavour  to  set 
others  at  ease,  and  it  is  not  by  llatteiy  that  we  can  succeed 
in  doing  so,  but  by  a  courteous  and  kind  address. — Mrs. 
Sandford. 
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GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 
I. 

Th'  unfruitful  rock  itself,  impregn'd  by  thee, 

In  daik  retirement  forms  the  lucid  stone  : 

The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  purest  rays. 

Collected  light,  compact. 

At  thee  the  ruby  ligiUs  its  deepening  glow. 

And  with  a  waving  radiance  inward  flames. 

From  thee  the  sapphire,  solid  ether,  takes 

Its  hue  cerulean;  and  of  evening  tinct. 

The  purple  streaming  amethyst  is  thine. 

With  thy  own  smile  the  yellow  topaz  burns. 

Nor  deeper  verdure  dyes  the  robe  of  spring 

When  first  she  gives  it  to  the  southern  gale 

Than  the  green  emerald  shows.    But,  all  combined. 

Thick  through  the  whitening  opal  play  thy  beams ; 

Or,  flying  several  from  its  surface,  form 

A  trembling  variance  of  revolving  hues 

As  the  site  varies  in  the  gazer's  band. — Thomson. 

The  rare  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  thus  described  by  the  poet  are  well  deserving 
our  attentive  consideration.  The  vegetable  world 
displays  a  multitude  of  beauteous  forms  richly  arrayed 
in  every  variety  of  colour,  and  widely  diffused  through- 
out all  lands.  These  invite  our  attention  at  every 
step,  charming  us  with  their  loveliness  and  infinite 
diversity  of  appearance.  They  spring  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  flourish  for  awhile,  and  then 
wither  away.  The  sense  of  pleasure  they  afford  is, 
like  their  own  existence,  an  evanescent  one,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  obtained  tends  to  make 
us  less  observant  of  their  wondrous  and  delicate 
structure. 

Gems  may  be  called  the  flowers  of  the  mineral 
world,  for  they  exhibit  greater  brilliancy  of  colouring 
than  any  other  production  of  the  kingdom  to  which 
they  belong  and  yet  the  sparkling  beauties  of  many 
of  them  may  rather  remind  us  of  the  dew-drop  on 
the  flower  than  of  the  flower  itself.  Unlike  our  vege- 
table treasures  they  do  not  readily  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  and  hand  to  be  plucked  without 
trouble  or  difficulty.  They  are  not  to  be  discovered 
without  much  persevering  toil,  nor  to  be  extracted 
from  their  hiding  place,  deep  in  the  solid  rock,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  patient  skill  and  industry.  An 
experienced  eye  is  also  wanting  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  commonest  pebbles  ;  for  their  beauties  are 
hidden  by  a  dull  rough  covering  which  requires  to 
be  ground  away  with  much  care,  to  the  form  most 
favourable  for  displaying  the  brilliancy  of  the  gem 
and  for  receiving  that  exquisite  polish  which  enables  it 
to  reflect,  refract,  and  otherwise  modify  the  light  in 
so  extraordinary  a  manner.  Precious  stones  are  the 
hardest  bodies  in  nature  or  art;  consequently  the 
labour  and  perseverance  required  in  working  them 
are  immense,  and  the  unremitting  labour  of  years  is 
frequently  employed  to  grind  a  rough  diamond  into 
its  best  form.  The  difficulty  thus  experienced,  toge- 
ther with  the  great  scarcity  of  gems,  renders  them 
extremely  valuable  :  indeed  of  all  the  known  articles 
they  contain  the  greatest  value  within  the  smallest 
bulk,  so  that  a  diamond  or  a  ruby,  not  larger  than  a 
nut,  may  be  sold  for  a  sum  equal  to  a  princely 
fortune. 

,  From  the  various  names  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
these  bodies,  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
particular  stone  is  meant  3  for  they  had  no  better 
mode  of  distinguishing  them  than  by  comparing  their 
several  colours  and  markings,  and  noting  their  pecu- 
liar lustre  or  scarcity.  Thus  they  often  called  the 
same  stone  by  many  different  names,  on  account  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  spots,  veins,  &c.,  or  by  the 
number  and  position  of  such  markings.  Every  i 
transparent  blue  stone  they  called  a  sapphire,  and  the  I 
name  of  adamas  or  loadstone  was  given,  by  them,  both  ' 


to  the  diamond  and  to  the  natural  magnet,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  in  fact  the  same  substance, 
Pliny  describes  and  blends  the  properties  of  the 
diamond  with  the  loadstone,  except  where  they  were 
too  manifestly  opposed  to  each  other  to  admit  of  such 
a  combination.  He  nevertheless  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish false  from  real  gems,  by  a  reference  to  their 
mechanical  properties,  and  speaks  of  the  electric 
property  possessed  by  some  stones  of  attracting  light 
bodies  when  rubbed;  for  instance,  he  mentions  that 
he  found  carbuncles,  some  of  a  purple  colour,  others 
red,  which  heated  by  the  sun  attracted  straw  and 
paper  shavings. 

Many  superstitious  accounts  are  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  ancients,  of  the  extraordinary  power 
of  gems  in  effecting  the  cure  of  diseases,  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  accidents,  &c.:  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  such  virtues  were  attributed  to 
these  precious  substances,  at  a  period  when  every 
thing  that  was  rare,  or  highly  esteemed,  obtained  the 
credit  of  working  beneficial  results,  if  worn  as  an 
amulet,  or  taken  as  a  medicine. 

All  the  treatises  containing  accounts  of  gems,  from 
that  of  St.  Epiphanius,  to  that  of  the  eminent  Boyle, 
are  devoted  either  to  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  twelve  jewels  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest,  or  to  the  praise  of  the  medical  virtues  of 
electuaries,  confections,  &c.,  made  of  gems.  Boyle 
has  a  learned  treatise  on  the  origin  and  virtues  of 
gems;  and  he  was  about  the  last  writer  on  this 
subject,  for  the  advancing  state  of  science  soon 
proved  the  fallacy  of  such  views.  Even  supposing 
some  of  the  precious  stones  to  have  possessed  medi- 
cinal virtues,  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  would 
have  rendered  them,  in  their  case  ineffectual.  Lapis 
lazuli  was  said  to  be  endowed  with  wonderful  pro- 
perties, and  yet  we  read  of  the  sudden  death  of  many 
to  whom  a  dose  of  it  was  administered.  From  the 
mention  of  the  places  in  which  the  so-called  lapis 
lazuli  was  found,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  blue 
carbonate  of  copper,  which  is  a  deadly  poison,  was 
mistaken  for  the  true  stone. 

The  term  Gems  has  been  applied  to  such  mineral 
bodies  as  are  remarkable  above  all  others  for  their 
hardness,  transparency,  beauty  of  polish,  or  of  colour, 
durability,  scarcity,  and  value;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  what  precious  stones  or  jewels 
possess  all  the  above  properties,  in  a  sufficient  degree, 
to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  gems,  or  in  other 
words  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  gem 
and  a  precious  stone.  All  mineral  bodies  however 
which  are  transparent  or  semi-transparent,  whose 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  three,  that  of  water 
being  one,  and  which  are  harder  than  quartz  or  rock- 
crystal,  and  incapable  of  being  scratched  by  them, 
may  safely  be  called  gems,  together  with  a  few  others, 
whose  rarity  or  beauty  prevents  them  from  being 
excluded,  though  they  scarcely  come  up  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  just  stated. 

Gems  cannot  be  made  to  form  a  distinct  mineral 
class,  since  in  composition  and  properties  they  differ 
so  much  from  each  other  as  to  be  widely  separated  in 
natural  methods  of  classification,  accordingly  we  do 
not  find  them  placed  by  themselves,  in  either  of  the 
systems  of  mineralogical  arrangements  now  in  general 
use,  namely,  those  of  Werner  and  Hiiuy.  Daubenton 
classified  them  according  to  their  colour,  but  this, 
though  the  most  palpable  mode,  is  one  of  the  worst 
which  could  have  been  conceived,  for  so  far  is  it 
from  being  constant  in  one  kind  of  stone,  that  almost 
every  variety  of  colour  is  found  in  substances  whose 
properties  are  essentially  the  same;  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  sapphire  and  topaz. 
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-  The  nomenclature  of  the  ancients,  with  regard  to 
their  precious  stones,  was,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
exceedingly  confused,  and  when  a  better  distinction 
than  that  of  mere  colour  was  established,  a  new 
arrangement  of  names  -also  became  necessary.  This 
■was  in  part  effected  j  but  the  retention  of  many  of 
the  old  names,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
applied  by  various  authors,  still  occasion  much  con- 
fusion on  the  subject. 

I  Adhering  strictly  to  the  definition  of  gems  given 
above,  we  may  reckon  the  following  as  stones  which 
distinctly  merit  the  appellation.  1.  The  Diamond; 
2.  The  Sapphire;  the  oriental  Ruby,  oriental 
Amethyst,  oriental  Topaz,  and  oriental  Emerald; 
for  all  these  are  really  the  same  mineral  differently 
coloured.  3.  The  Chrysoberyl,  which  has  also 
many  other  names.  4.  The  Spinelle,  or  Ballas 
Ruby.  5.  The  Zircon  Jargon,  or  Hyacinth, 
though  this  latter  name  is  applied  to  several  other 
gems.  6.  The  proper  or  occidental  Topaz,  which  is  of 
many  colours,  and  has  received  many  nikmes.  7.  The 
Emerald  and  Beryl.  8.  The  Garnet.  9.  Quartz, 
the  different  coloured  varieties  of  which  are  distin- 
guished as  Amethyst,  Prase  or  Chrysoprase,  Onyx, 
Sardonyx,  Calcedony,  Cornelian,  &c. 
-  We  purpose  to  give,  in  a  short  course  of  articles, 
a  description  of  earh  of  these  gems,  together  with  a 
notice  of  such  bodies,  as  have  (though  inferior  ii) 
hardness  to  quartz,)  been  ranked  among  gems  by 
universal  consent.  We  will  then  briefly  consider  the 
ingenious  modes  which  have  been  adopted  in  the 
fabrication  of  what  are  called  Artificial  Gems. 
We  will  then  enter  into  some  details  respecting  the 
curious  art  of  the  Lapidary;  after  which  we  will 
conclude  our  subject  with  a  notice  of  the  Glyptic  art, 
or  the  art  of  Seal-engraving. 


SPANISH    sheep   dogs 

The  shepherds  of  Mont  Perdu,  in  Arragon,  are  particularly 
careful  of  their  flocks,  whose  docility  is  remarkable.  Not 
less  so  is  the  good  understanding  subsisting  between  the 
sheep  and  the  dogs.  The  celerity  with  which  the  shepherds 
of  the  Pyrenees  draw  their  scattered  flocks  around  them  is 
not  more  astonishing  than  the  process  by  which  they  effect  it 
is  simple  and  beautiful.  If  they  are  at  no  great  distance  from 
him  he  whistles  upon  them,  and  they  leave  off  feeding  and 
obey  the  call;  if  they  are  afar  off  and  scattered,  he  utters  a 
shrill  cry,  and  instantly  the  flock  are  seen  leaping  down  the 
rocks  and  scampering  towards  him.  Having  waited  until 
they  have  mustered  round  him,  the  shepherd  then  sets  off 
on  his  return  to  his  cabin  or  resting  place,  his  flock  following 
him  behind  like  so  many  well  trained  hounds.  Their  fine- 
looking  dogs,  a  couple  of  which  are  generally  attached  to 
each  flock,  have  nobler  duties  to  perform  than  that  of  chas- 
ing the  flock  together  and  biting  the  legs  of  stragglers : 
they  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  wolves  and  bears, 
against  whose  approach  they  are  continually  on  the  watch, 
and  to  whom  they  at  once  offer  battle.  So  well  aware  are  the 
sheep  of  the  fatherly  care  of  these  dogs,  and  that  they  them- 
selves have  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  that  they  crowd 
around  them,  as  if  they  really  sought  their  protection :  and 
dogs  a»d  sheep  may  be  seen  resting  together,  or  trotting 
after  the  shepherd  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. — ^Murray, 
Summer  in  the  Pyrenees, 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  REMARKABLE  PERSLVN 
IDOL. 


There  are  few  things  so  exhilarating  to  the  spirits,  espe- 
cially in  the  season  of  ardent  and  buoyant  youth,  as  the 
first  visit  to  a  foreign  land.  Amongst  things  purely  plea- 
surable, it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unalloyed  gratifica- 
tions which  occur  in  the  course  of  our  life.  But,  like  all 
other  pleasures,  it  may  be  made,  accordingly  as  we  use  it, 
a  source  of  present  vanity  and  future  regret,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  lasting  and  solid  improvement.  Our  object 
should  be,  not  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  seek  mere  temporary 
amusement,  but  to  learn  and  to  venerate, — to  improve  the 
heart  and  understanding. — Gresley. 


Persia  may  be  deemed  in  many  respects  rather  a 
country  of  the  dead  than  of  the  living;  for  every- 
where are  scattered  the  remnants  of  other  days, 
showing  the  existence  of  a  more  flourishing  state  of 
the  nation  than  that  which  now  exists.  But  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  bas-reliefs  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  still  survive  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  state 
of  religious  belief  formerly  existed  of  as  degrading  a 
character  as  that  which  now  holds  a  superstitious 
people  in  ignorance.  It  seems  probable  that  the  bas- 
relief  represented  above  is  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country,  though  to 
what  degree  is  uncertain.  We  will,  however,  shortly 
describe  the  spot  from  whence  it  is  copied,  and 
state  the  views  respecting  it  of  one  of  our  most 
intelligent  modern  travellers. 

At  about  two  hundred  miles  south-east  of  the 
city  of  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  a  plain  called 
Mourgaub,  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Pasargadse;  and  over  this  plain  are  scattered  numer- 
ous remains  of  ancient  buildings,  such  as  altars, 
temples,  tombs,  &c.  At  one  part  of  this  plain  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  found  a  spacious  marble  platform, 
about  a  hundred  feet  square,  at  the  corners  of  which 
are  four  pillars.  Each  of  these  pillars  seems  to  have 
been  composed  of  three  stones,  surmounted  by  a 
kind  of  cornice;  and  to  have  been  originally  about 
fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  north-eastern  side  of  these 
pillars  is  hollowed  out  into  a  concave  form,  and  on, 
the  opposite  side  of  each  pillar  is  an  inscription  near 
the  top.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  or  platform 
marked  out  by  these  four  pillars,  is  a  much  larger  one, 
evidently  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole.  It 
is  a  perfectly  round  column,  as  smooth  as  if  it  were 
polished:  the  length  of  the  shaft  is  not  much  less 
than  fifty  feet,  but  the  lower  part  of  it  is  totally 
buried  in  the  surrounding  rubbish :  it  is  composed  of 
four  pieces  of  marble,  the  lowest  of  which  occupies 
nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  height.  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter  could  not  find  any  vestiges  of  a  wall  connect- 
ing the  four  comers  of  the  platform;  and  he  con- 
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eluded  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of 
the  building,  it  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  unprotected 
from  the  surrounding  country. 

At  some  httle  distance  from  this  is  the  block  of 
marble  containing  the  bas-relief  represented  in  our 
cuti  and  \vc  have  given  the  description  contained  in 
the  preceeding  paragraph,  in  order  to  explain  the 
probable  nature  of  this  isolated  stone.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  centre  of  a  rectangular  platform,  as 
is  likewise  the  round  column  just  described  j  but  this 
second  platform  appears  to  have  been  of  larger 
dimensions.  The  ruins  which  mark  its  boundary 
show  it  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
by  eighty-one  broad.  There  are  two  rows  of  pedes- 
tals, each  composed  of  four  stones,  of  a  dark  kind  of 
rock  found  in  Persia:  they  measure  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  every  direction,  and  our  traveller  supposes 
that  the  largest  were  to  support  an  elevated  floor, 
while  the  smallest  were  intended  to  sustain  columns. 
One  only  of  the  bases  is  formed  of  white  marble,  and 
is  about  six  feet  square  :  it  was  probably  intended  to 
support  the  image  of  the  deity  of  the  temple,  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  the  true  character  of  the  spot. 

At  a  few  feet  distant  from  one  side  of  this  plat- 
form is  an  isolated  stone,  consisting  of  a  block  of 
marble  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  on  one  surface  of 
this  block  is  the  bas-relief  to  which  we  allude.  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  examined  this  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  describes  it  fully.  The  bas-relief  consists 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  clothed  in  a  long  garment 
which  fits  rather  closely  to  the  body,  and  reaches 
from  the  neck  to  the  ankles.  His  right  arm  is  put 
forward,  half  raised  from  the  elbow;  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  mutilated  state  of  its  extre- 
mity, the  hand  is  open  and  elevated.  The  head  is 
covered  with  a  cap,  close  to  the  skull,  reaching  be- 
hind almost  to  the  neck,  and  showing  a  small  por- 
tion of  hair  beneath  it.  There  is  a  circle  just  over 
the  ear ;  and  three  lines  marked  down  the  back  of 
the  head  seem  to  indicate  braidings.  His  beard  is 
short,  bushy,  and  curled  with  great  regularity;  but 
the  face  is  so  much  broken  that  the  contour  only  of 
it  can  be  distinctly  traced.  From  the  bend  of  the 
arm  to  the  bottom  of  the  garment,  runs  a  border  of 
roses,  carved  in  a  very  beautiful  style ;  from  which 
flows  a  waving  fringe  extending  round  the  skirt  of 
the  dress :  the  whole  being  executed  with  great  pre- 
cision. From  the  shoulders  issue  four  large  wings ; 
two  spreading  on  each  side,  reach  high  above  the 
head;  the  others  open  downwards,  and  nearly  touch 
the  feet.  The  chiselling  of  the  feathers  is  exquisite, 
and  constitutes,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  production.  From  the  crown  of  the 
head  project  two  large  horns,  supporting  a  row  of 
three  balls  or  circles,  within  which  are  seen  smaller 
ones.  Three  vessels,  shaped  somewhat  like  decanters, 
rest  upon  these  balls,  and  are  surmounted  by  three 
other  balls.  On  each  side  of  these,  stand  two  small 
creatures  resembling  mummies, of  the  Ibis,  but  bent  at 
the  lower  extremity.  The  figure  from  head  to  foot 
is  about  seven  feet  in  height:  he  stands  on  a  sort 
of  pedestal  about  two  feet  from  the  ground;  and 
above  his  head,  on  the  block  of  marble  is  an  in- 
scription in  arrow-headed  characters*.  This  inscrip- 
tion is  too  minute  to  be  introduced  into  our  cut. 

The  pillar  on  which  this  figure  has  been  sculptured 
has  a  deep  concavity  running  from  top  to  bottom  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is  sculptured,  the 
object  of  which  does  not  easily  appear.     The  pillar  has 

*  The  term  cuneiform,  or  arrowheaded,  is  applied  to  the  character 
in  which  inscriptions  are  written  on  many  antique  remains  in  Persia. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  written  language  used  in  Persia  be- 
tween the  times  of  Cyrus  and  of  Ale.\and?r. 


suffered  much  in  various  parts,  but  that  which  con- 
tains the  figure  is  in  tolerably  good  preservation. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  conjectures  that,  from  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  this  figure, — its  vast  quad- 
ruple wings, —  its  long  and  richly  decorated  robe, — 
the  horns  on  the  head,  which  have  long  been  held  as 
a  type  of  regal  strength  in  the  East,  and  the  numerous 
symbols  resting  on  the  horns, — it  probably  represents 
a  superior  spirit,  perhaps  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
country  in  general.  He  farther  observes,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mitre,  or  symbolical  head  cover- 
ing, "there  is  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  of 
which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  whole  of 
the  figure  on  the  pillar,  as  the  ministering  or  guard- 
ian angels,  described  under  the  name  of  seraphim  or 
cherubim,  by  the  different  writers  in  the  Bible;  and, 
if  we  are  to  ascribe  these  erections  to  Cyrus,  how 
readily  may  he  have  found  the  model  of  his  genii, 
either  in  the  spoil  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which 
he  saw  among  the  treasures  at  Babylon,  or  from  the 
Jewish  descriptions,  in  the  very  word  of  prophecy 
which  mentions  him  by  name;  and  which,  doubtless, 
wovdd  be  in  the  possession  of  Daniel,  and  open  to 
the  eye  of  the  monarch  to  whom  it  so  immediately 
referred."  The  passages  in  the  Bible  from  whence  a 
comparison  may  be  drawn  between  what  are  called 
cherubims  and  seraphims,  and  the  figure  described 
by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  are  chiefly  the  following :— • 

Exodus  XXV.  18,  20.  "And  thou  shalt  make  two  che- 
rubims of  gold,  of  beaten  work  shalt  thou  make  them, 
in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat.  And  the  cheru- 
bims shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering 
the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  shall 
look  one  to  another;  toward  the  mercy-seat  shall 
the  faces  of  the  cherubims  be." 

1  Kings  vi,  23-27.  ''And  within  the  oracle,  he  made 
two  cherubims  of  olive  tree,  each  ten  cubits  high. 
And  five  cubits  was  the  one  wing  of  the  cherub,  and 
five  cubits  the  other  wing  of  the  cherub :  from  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  one  wing  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  other,  were  ten  cubits.  And  the  other 
cherub  was  ten  cubits,  and  so  was  it  of  the  other 
cherub.  And  he  set  the  cherubims  within  the  inner 
house;  and  they  stretched  forth  the  wings  of  the 
cherubims,  so  that  the  wing  of  the  one  touched  the 
one  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the  other  cherub  touched 
the  other  wall." 

2  Chronicles  iii.  13.  "The  wings  of  these 
cherubims  spread  themselves  forth  twenty  cubits; 
and  they  stood  on  their  feet,  and  their  faces  were 
inward." 

Isaiah,  vi.  1,  2.  "In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died, 
I  saw  also  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and 
lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it 
stood  the  seraphims :  each  one  had  six  wings :  with 
twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered 
his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly." 

If  the  supposition  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  be 
correct,  it  forms  a  curious  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  outward  symbols  of  one  form  of  religion 
came  to  be  adopted  by  a  people,  the  spirit  of  whose 
religion  was  so  very  different;  for  the  religion  of 
Persia  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  species  of  pagan- 
ism. Cherubim,  among  the  Jews,  were  only  symbols; 
but  the  sculptured  figures  of  the  ancient  Persians 
were  in  all  probability  idols ;  and  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  the  vast  difference  between  the  two  terms. 


It  was  a  clumsy  and  cruel  contrivance  of  the  iiomans  to 
use  hedge-hogs  for  clothes-brushes,  and  prepare  them  for  it, 
by  starving  them  to  death;  our  method  of  sweeping  chim- 
neys is  not  more  ingenious,  and  little  less  inhuman. 

SOUTHEV. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
VII.    July. 

Then  came  hot  July,  boiling  like  to  fire, 

That  all  his  garments  he  had  cast  away. 

Upoa  a  lion  raging  yet  with  ire 

He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obey : 

( It  was  the  beast  that  whilom  did  forray 

The  Nemaean  forest,  till  the  Amphitrionide 

Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  him  array :) 

Behind  his  backe  a  sithe,  and  by  his  side 

Under  his  belt  he  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide.— Spenceh. 

The  season  which  we  have  been  so  long  anticipating 
is  now  fairly  arrived :  summer  is  come  among  us, 
and  the  warmest  and  richest  part  of  the  year  is  felt 
and  seen  to  be  present  with  us.  The  direct  influence 
of  the  sun  gradually  diminishes  from  the  period  of 
the  summer  solstice,  yet  the  earth  and  air  have  been 
so  thoroughly  heated  during  the  spring  months,  that 
the  diminution  of  solar  influence  is  more  than  com- 
pensated. 

July  was  originally  the  fifth  month  of  the  year ;  it 
continued  thirty- six  days,  and  was  called  by  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  its  numerical  station,  Quin- 
tilis.  Its  name  was  altered  by  Mark  Antony  to 
Julius,  the  gentile  name  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  dictator, 
who  was  born  in  it.  The  number  of  days  in  this 
month  was  reduced  by  Romulus  to  thirty- one,  by 
Numa  to  thirty,  and  was  again  restored  to  thirty-one 
at  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar. 
Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  called  this  month  M^d- 
monath,  from  the  meads  being  in  their  bloom,  and 
Hay-monath,  from  the  business  of  hay-making,  which 
occupies  the  early  part  of  July,  and  in  northern  dis- 
tricts is  the  chief  employment  at  the  close  of  the 
month. 

The  great  proportion  of  our  meadows,  however,  is 
cleared  by  the  mower's  scythe,  and  instead  of  the 
richly  variegated  crop  they  before  exhibited,  are  now 
beginning  to  shine  anew  in  the  livery  of  emerald 
green.  The  hills  and  plains  meanwhile  are  changing 
their  spring  attire  for  the  more  sober  hues  of  the 
ripening  year.  The  yellow  rye  is  already  looking  fit 
for  the  sickle ;  wheat  and  barley  fields  present  a  sur- 
face that  is  daily  becoming  more  monotonous  and 
more  distinctly  embrowned,  and  which,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  seems  nearly  ready  for  the  com- 
mand, "Thrust  in  the  sickle,  and  reap,  for  the  harvest 
of  the  earth  is  ripe 3"  the  whitening  ears  of  the  oats 
are  quivering  to  the  least  breath  of  airj  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  turnip  clothe  a  portion  of  the  land  with 
a  mantle  of  rich  dark  green  j  and  here  and  there, 
throughout  the  landscape,  starting  up  amid  the  corn, 
and  intruding  painfully  on  the  farmer's  sight,  may  be 
seen  the  brilliant  scarlet  poppy,  the  gay  blue-bottle, 
and  other  gaudy  weeds,  diversifying  indeed  the  mono- 
tony of  the  scene,  but  affording  no  pleasing  indication 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  • 

The  foliage  of  our  woods  and  groves  has  now 
become  darker  in  its  hue,  and  more  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  short  period  of  the  sum- 
mer, during  which,  in  this  cUmate,  we  feel  the  heat 
oppressive,  how  delightful  is  the  shade  afforded  at 
mid-noon  by  broad  umbrageous  oaks  or  elms  !  how 
delightful  the  stillness — the  peace  which  nature 
breathes  !  how  soft  and  sweet  the  only  sounds  which 
break  the  quiet  of  such  a  scene : — 

The  ring-dove's  plaint 
Moan'd  from  the  twilight  centre  of  the  grove, 
While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute, 
Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  dowu-coved  nest, 
And  from  the  root-sprigs  trills  her  ditty  clear,— 
The  grasshopper's  oft-pausing  chirp— the  buzz, 
Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee, 
That,  soon  as  loosed,  booms  with  full  twang  away,— 


The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal, 
Scared  from  the  sliallows  by  the  passing  tread, 
Dimpling  the  water  glides ;  with  here  and  there 
A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 
The  treacherous  surface,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 
Watches  his  time  to  spring. — Grahame. 

While  the  animal  creation  is  oppressed  with  languor, 
the  insect  tribes  fully  enjoy  this  noon-tide  radiance^ 
and  while  the  flocks  and  herds  seek  shelter  beneath 
the  spreading  trees,  flies  and  gnats  are  disporting 
themselves  in  the  sun-beams,  and  industrious  bees 
are  making  the  blossoms  musical  with  their  unceas- 
ing hum. 

Though  the  increased  temperature,  together  with 
the  mower's  scythe,  has  deprived  us  of  many  of  the 
flowers  of  the  preceding  month,  a  new  generation  has 
sprung  up  to  supply  their  place.  Growing  up  amid 
rushes  and  the  yellow  water-iris,  the  beautiful  willow- 
herb  adorns  the  margin  of  the  stream  with  its  crim- 
son blossoms  j  while  reposing  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  we  sometimes  see  that  most  elegant  of  flowers, 
the  white  water-lily,  beautiful  when  first  budding 
among  its  undulating  leaves,  and  still  more  beautiful 
when  its  snowy  petals  are  half  expanded,  or  fully 
opened  to  the  sun.  The  hedgerow,  though  bereaved 
of  its  clusters  of  blossoming  may,  is  still  attractive 
with  the  wreaths  and  snowy  flowers  of  the  great 
bind- weed,  twining  intricately  among  the  crowded 
branches,  and  with  the  feathery  garlands  of  wild  cle- 
matis, or  traveller's  joy.  Beneath  these  gay  festoons 
of  blossom  perchance  the  hollow  fox-glove  hangs  its 
head,  and  the  tall  mullein  shoots  up  its  yellow  lance, 
attractive  to  a  host  of  beautiful  moths  that  come  out 
in  the  twilight  to  feed  in  its  blossoms.  There,  too, 
the  yellow  or  the  white  galium  (bed- straw)  bends  its 
weak  form,  as  if  sinking  beneath  its  myriad  fairy 
flowers,  and  there  hang  the  low,  weeping,  white 
flowers  of  enchanter's  nightshade.  In  the  corn-field, 
besides  the  corn-cockle,  the  corn-marigold  or  ox-eye, 
the  blue-bottle,  poppy,  &c.,  there  is  many  a  beautiful 
little  flower,  such  as  the  pimpernel,  or  poor  man's 
weather-glass,  that  astonishes  us  with  the  brilliancy 
of  its  colour  or  the  delicate  touches  which  a  close  in- 
spection enables  us  to  discover  in  its  tiny  blossoms. 
In  the  green  lanes  and  banks  how  many  more  of 
these  beautiful  productions  arrest  our  notice,  and  how 
are  our  senses  likewise  regaled  with  the  fine  odour  of 
the  meadow-sweet,  or  the  lingering  perfume  of  the 
wood-bine.  Here  rise  the  elegant  clusters  of  pink 
star-like  flowers  which  distinguish  the  centaury,  and 
the  bristling  fortress  which  protects  the  blossoms  of 
the  wild  teazle,  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  not  the 
least  beautiful  productions  of  our  hedges. 

Now  may  be  seen,  gleaming  out  from  the 
bright  green  grass  of  our  lately- mown  pastures,  and 
nourished  by  the  dews  and  mist  that  sometimes  pre- 
vail during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  smooth- white 
surface  of  the  valued  mushroom,  or  of  the  larger  and 
more  remarkable  production,  called  the  puff-ball. 
The  misty  mornings,  in  which  these  fungi  appear, 
generally  follow  those  hasty  and  ample  showers  which 
sometimes  come  down  in  hot  weather,  drenching  the 
earth  with  their  sudden  torrent,  and  leaving  behind 
them,  on  their  equally  sudden  departure,  a  scene  of 
sparkling  beauty  and  freshness  truly  delightful.  The 
languid  flowers  that  were  bending  beneath  the  fervid 
rays  of  the  sun  are  indeed  overloaded  with  moisture, 
and  droop  still  lower  than  ever;  but  their  leaves  and 
roots  drink  in  the  welcome  supply,  and  soon  will  the 
blossoms  look  up  again  in  all  their  beauty.  Every 
tree  is  sparkling  with  liquid  gems,  the  air  is  cool  and 
refreshing,  and  the  sun  shines  out  with  more  than  his 
usual  brilliancy.  The  landscape  assumes  a  richer, 
livelier  hue,  and  even  the  barren  downs,  which  in  hot 
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weather  are  almost  without  vegetation,  look  less  for- 
lorn. The  wild  thyme  growing  there  gives  out  its 
sweet  perfume,  and  the  little  blue  campanula  springs 
up  among  the  scanty  herbage.  This  elegant  little 
flower,  familiar  to  us  all  as  the  bell-flower,  or  hare- 
bell of  Scotland,  has  been  likened  by  the  poet  to  the 
small  azure  butterflies  that  flutter  on  the  heath,  and 
in  hue  and  delicacy  of  form  there  is  certainly  some 
resemblance  between  them.  There  is  also  an  elasticity 
in  its  slender  stalk  which  sets  its  drooping  bells 
almost  perpetually  in  motion,  so  that  it  has  been 
happily  imagined  that  the  fairy  queen  is  soothed  on 
"night  serene"  with  "faint  sweet  tones"  of  its  "soft 
bells  pealing."  One  can  scarcely  look  at  this  simple 
flower  without  going  back  in  thought  to  the  days  of 
childhood,  and  to  early  rambles  over  barren  downs, 
which,  by  occasional  patches  of  heath,  and  gorse,  and 
wild  thyme,  and  knots  of  harebells,  were  rendered 
interesting  and  delightful. 

Thou  avt  the  flower  of  memory, 
The  pensive  soul  recalls  in  thee 

The  year's  past  pleasures; 
And,  led  by  kindred  tlioiight,  will  flee 
Till  back  to  careless  infancy 

The  path  she  measures. 

In  reviewing  the  floral  treasures  of  this  month,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  flower-garden  has  now  re- 
ceived a  large  accession,  and  that  some  of  the  plants, 
now  in  their  beauty,  are  well  deserving  our  attention. 
What  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  appearance 
of  the  jessamine  at  this  season  ?  The  "  deep  dark 
green"  of  its  unvarnished  foliage  is  a  relief  to  the  eye, 
amid  the  glowing  hues  of  summer,  while  the  delicious 
odour  of  its  star-like  blossoms  is  equally  refreshing 
to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  clematis,  too,  is  welcome 
with  its  fragrant  shade  for  our  windows  or  portico, 
and  the  "  syringa  ivory  pure."  The  tall  white  lilies 
breathe  their  delicate  odour,  and  at  their  feet  the 
many-coloured  larkspurs,  the  gaudy  nasturtium,  the 
elegant  convolvulus,  the  rich  carnation,  clove,  and 
pink,  and  the  peerless  rose  give  to  the  parterre  a 
most  brilliant  and  varied  effect. 

The  orchard  and  fruit  garden  now  betoken  the 
abundance  of  the  future  supply.  As  the  heat  becomes 
oppressive,  we  feel  the  value  of  such  refreshment  as 
is  afforded  us  by  the  ripe  strawberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  raspberries,  now  common.  Apricots 
look  temptingly  on  the  sunny  wall,  but  have  not 
enough  either  of  juice  or  of  flavour  to  make  them  in 
high  esteem.  A  few  early  sorts  of  apple  are  nearly 
ripe,  and  cherries  begin  to  be  gathered.  The  hop- 
grounds  are  now  displaying  their  valuable  produc- 
tions. Hemp  and  flax  are  likewise  approaching 
perfection,  and  will  be  pulled  during  the  month.  The 
manufacture  of  their  tough  fibres  will  soon  give  em- 
ployment to  multitudes  of  persons,  and  the  transport 
of  linen  and  cordage,  and  the  appropriation  of  it  to 
its  several  uses,  to  multitudes  besides. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  drives  the  feathered  song- 
sters to  the  depth  of  shady  woods  and  groves.  The 
first  broods  of  swallows  now  begin  to  congregate,  and 
are  ever  on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  insects.  Thus 
tliey  prepare  themselves  for  the  approaching  time  of 
migration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  rendering  us  an 
essential  service  by  their  immense  consumption  of 
flies.  Sheep  and  cattle  now  leave  their  sunny  pas- 
tures, and  feed  principally  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
day  J  frogs  migrate  from  the  ponds  to  the  covert  of 
the  high  grass ;  ants  leave  their  nests,  and  set  about 
establishing  new  colonies,  and  bees  are  busily  em- 
ployed in  expelling  from  their  community  the  lazy 
drones.     What  lessons   of  prudence,  industry,   and 


perseverance   may  be    learned    by   considering  the 
habits  of  ants  and  bees ! 

The  refreshment  of  bathing  is  now  both  healthful 
and  delightful,  and  as  the  time  is  short  in  which  it 
can  be  safely  used  in  this  country,  every  opportunity 
should  be  taken  which  presents  itself,  and  when  it 
can  no  longer  be  practised  in  the  open  air,  some  sub- 
stitute should  be  contrived  within  doors. 

Bathing,  (says  Dr.  Aikin,)  is  a  delightful  amusement  at 
this  season;  and  happy  is  the  swimmer,  who  alone  is  able 
to  enjoy  the  full  pleasure  of  this  healthful  exercise.  The 
power  of  habit  to  improve  the  natural  faculties  is  in  nothing 
more  apparent  than  in  the  art  of  swimming.  Man,  without 
practice,  is  utterly  unable  to  support  himself  in  the  water. 
In  these  northern  countries  the  season  for  pleasant  bathing 
being  short,  few  in  proportion  can  swim  at  all,  and  to  those 
who  have  acquired  the  art,  it  is  a  laborious  and  fatiguing 
exercise.  Whereas  in  the  tropical  countries,  where  from 
their  very  infancy  both  sexes  are  continually  plunging  into 
the  water,  they  become  a  sort  of  amphibious  creatures, 
swimming  and  diving  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  for  hours 
together,  without  intermission. 

When  noticing  those  remarkable  productions  of 
this  season,  the  mushroom  and  the  puff-ball,  we  ought 
to  have  spoken  of  that  kind  called  the  subterraneous 
puff-ball,  or  truffle,  so  much  esteemed  as  a  luxury  for 
the  table.  Trufl^les  grow  in  clusters,  three  or  four 
inches  underground,  without  any  visible  root.  When 
first  dug  up  their  outer  skin  is  white,  but  it  soon 
becomes  blackish  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  smell 
of  this  production  resembles  hartshorn;  its  weight 
seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  ounces.  TruSles  grow 
plentifully  in  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Kent,  and 
dogs  are  trained  to  hunt  for  them  by  the  scent,  and 
to  scratch  up  the  ground  under  which  they  lie. 

The  beginning  of  the  dog-days  is  usually  fixed  in 
the  calendars  on  the  third  of  July,  and  their  termi- 
nation on  the  eleventh  of  August,  as  preceding  and 
following  the  rising  of  Canicula,  or  the  Dog-star ;  but 
it  happens  that  this  star  does  not  now  rise  till  the 
latter  end  of  August,  and  therefore  its  influence  in 
producing  heat  must  be  quite  imaginary. 

The  heavy  rains  which  so  seasonably  refresh  the 
earth  during  the  summer's  drought  are  connected  by 
the  superstitious  with  a  legend  of  Swithin,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  whose  story  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  subject,  but  whose  influence  in  producing 
forty  days'  rain,  after  the  15th  of  July,  is  firmly  be- 
lieved in  by  the  uninstructed  and  the  credulous. 


SONNET    TO   WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth  !  great  potentate  of  verse  and  song, 
Thou"lt  grieve,  and  who  so  deep  as  poets  mourn  t 
Because  another  light*  is  of  its  glory  shorn, 

Amongst  the  noble  and  transcendent  throng 

Of  dazzling  gem-stai's,  that  of  right  belong 
To  Charity's  gold  coronet ! — Though  worn 
Almost  in  twain  be  thy  life's  cord,  and  torn 

The  page,  wherein  tJie  brightest  far  among 

Ten  thousand  thousand  liopes  is  doomed 
To  languish  "neath  the  burden  of  disease ; 

0  be  the  evening  of  thy  days  ungloomed 

By  bodily  sufferings,  that  torture  and  decrease 

The  brightest  functions  of  the  mental  sphere. 

The  birth-place  and  the  home  of  joys  tliat  never  sere  ! 

Penrith,  Cumberland.  G.  B, 

*  Alluding  to  the    death  of  the    late   lamented    Countess    of 
Lonsdale. 
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THE    IONIAN    ISLANDS. 


DISTANT    VIEW    OF    THE    ISI-E    OF    CORFU. 


History,  Government,  and  Legislation. 
The  loaian  Islands  form  a  remarkable  portion  of  the 
British  colonial  possessions.  .  They  are  situated  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  Turkey  and  Greece  on  the  east,  and  Italy 
and  Sicily  on  the  west  of  th^ra  j  extending  from  36^ 
to  40°  south  latitude,  and  from  20°  to  23°  east  longi- 
tude. 

There  are  several  of  these  islands;  but  the  more  im- 
portant are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  Corfu,  Cephalonia, 
Zante,  Cerigo,  Ithaca,  Santa  Maura,  and  Paxo,  which 
together  form  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands. 
Their  history  is  replete  with  interesting  events:  we 
shall  therefore  devote  the  present  paper  to  a  slight 
sketch  of  their  history,  and  shall  describe  the  islands 
in  future  papers. 

Corfu  was  knowTi  to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  Corcyra,  and  was,  like  the  other  islands, 
under  their  dominion : — the  history  of  Corfu  is,  indeed, 
nearly  that  of  all  the  islands.  The  early  Grecian 
Anthology  is  intimately  connected  with  them;  but 
without  going  so  far  back,  we  may  say,  that  the  in- 
habitants shared  in  the  numerous  wars  and  changes 
of  dynasty  which  marked  the  career  of  the  Greeks. 
At  one  time  Corcyra  appears  to  have  been  a  republic, 
and  to  have  fought  bravely  for  its  independence. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corcyreans  joined 
the  Athenians  against  the  Spartans. 

After  having  been  under  the  yoke  of  the  icing  of 
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Epirus,  these  islands  shared  the  fate  of  the  other 
Mediterranean  powers,  in  becoming  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  During  the  domination  of  Rome,  the  in- 
habitants were  converted  to  Christianity.  From  the 
Romans  the  islands  passed  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  changed  hands  frequently  during  the  stormy 
events  of  the  dark  ages.  These  we  must  pass  over, 
and  come  to  the  times  when  European  governments 
became  more  firmly  settled. 

In  1386,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  feeling 
that  they  had  become  the  football  of  contending 
powers,  solicited  the  protection  of  the  then  powerful 
state  of  Venice.  This  the  Venetians  were  perfectly 
willing  to  grant,  and  the  agreement  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  Governor  sent  by  the  Republic  of  Venice 
should  have  supreme  control  oveF  the  civil,  political,  and 
military  powers. 

2.  That  the  Venetian  code  of  laws  should  replace  the 
one  in  use  by  the  Corcyreans. 

3.  That  the  island  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  fur- 
nish a  contingent  number  of  troops  for  the  service  of  Venice, 
whenever  required. 

4.  That  the  assembly  of  nobles  should  enjoy  the  right 
of  the  different  employments,  and  of  recommending  persons 
to  fill  them :  this,  however,  to  be  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor  General. 

5.  That  the  Greek  religion  should  retain  all  its  bene- 
fices and  lands ;  and  exercise  its  various  functions  without 
molestation. 

'  G,  That  the  nobility  and  peasantry  should  remain  in 
full  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  effects ;  and  that  they 
should  have  the  right  of  arresting  for  debt. 
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7.  That  the  Venetian  Republic  pledged  its  word  never 
toswrenderorplace  the  island  ofCorcyra  under  any  foreign 
power ;  and  that  on  all  occasions  the  republic  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  islands  against  any  attempt  from  their  enemies. 

The  government  of  the  Venetians  seems  to  have 
been  very  popular  among  the  Islands,  and  nothing 
particular  occurred  to  disturb  it  until  1537,  when  the 
Turks,  under  Barbarossa,  besieged  Corfu.  Pesaro, 
the  governor,  fortified  the  ramparts  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  sent  the  useless  mouths  into  the  interior  of 
the  island  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance. 
Barbarossa  landed  his  forces  near  the  town  of  Corfu, 
and  opened  his  batteries  with  such  good  effect  that 
the  Corfiotes  were  driven  from  an  eminence  command- 
ing the  town.  Several  sorties  were  made,  and  the 
besiegers  saw  winter  approach  without  having 
gained  any  material  advantage.  Famine  and  plague 
also  began  to  make  dreadful  havoc  in  their  camp  j 
and,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  the  siege  was 
abandoned. 

The  islands  then  remained  tolerablj'  unmolested  till 
1716,  when  the  Turks  under  Achmet  the  Third  deter- 
mined to  besiege  Corfu  with  80,000  men.  (Through- 
out these  details  Corfu  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
presentative, generally,  of  all  the  islands).  The 
Venetians  and  Corfiotes  prepared  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance. On  July  the  15th  the  Turkish  admiral, 
having  twenty-two  ships  under  his  command,  ap- 
proached Corfu.  He  was  met  by  the  Venetian  ad- 
mirals, Pisani  and  Cornari,  whose  force  consisted  of 
two  parts,  viz.,  galleys  and  galliots  under  Pisani,  and 
ships  under  Cornari.  The  Turkish  admiral  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Pisani.  The  seraskier  endeavoured 
to  storm  the  citadel  in  a  night  attack;  but  the  Vene- 
tian general  made  a  counter  sally  with  2000  resolute 
men,  and  took  the  Turks  by  surprise  in  the  rear,  who 
fled,  leaving  4000  dead  in  the  trenches.  After  several 
other  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  Turks  raised  the 
siege,  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  56  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  all  the  equipages,  provisions,  and  baggage. 

The  islands  again  remained  tolerably  quiet  for 
about  ninety  years,  when,  after  a  possession  of  four 
centuries,  the  Venetians  were  doomed  to  lose  them  in 
the  storm  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
French  army  took  possession  of  Corfu  in  1797;  but 
in  1798  the  combined  Russian  and  Turkish  fleets 
sailed  from  Constantinople  to  expel  them  from  the 
Adriatic ;  and  after  having  taken  Cerigo,  Zante,  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  Santa  Maura,  conquered  Corfu  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1799.  A  constitution  was  soon  after 
organized  for  the  government  of  the  islands,  by  which 
they  were  placed  under  the  joint  protection  of  Russia 
and  Turkey.  It  was  arranged  that  Corfu,  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Paxo,  Cerigo,  and 
all  the  smaller  islands  situated  opposite  the  western 
coast  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  should  be  formed  into  a 
republic,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Islands,  and  to  be  jointly  protected  by  Russia 
and  Turkey. 

Soon  afterwards,  by  the  intrigues  of  Bonaparte, 
the  islands  became  solely  submissive  to  Turkey.  When 
war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  1807, 
the  ambitious  Ali  Pasha  thought  it  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity to  seize  the  Ionian  Islands;  but  General Berthier, 
with  a  French  force  of  17,000  men,  arrived  at  the 
islands  and  took  possession  of  them,  which  the  French 
retained  until  1814. 

When  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  settled  in  1815, 
the  seven  Ionian  Islands  were  declared  to  be  a  single, 
free,  and  independent  republic,  under  the  protection 
of  England.  In  1817  a  constitution  was  granted  to 
the  islands,  setting  forth  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  to   be  foverued.      In  April;^  1819,   the  final 


arrangement  was  made  by'a  Treaty  between  England 
and  Turkey,  in  which  the  latter  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  islands  in  the  following  article  : — 

The  Islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura, 
Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Seven  United  Islands,  as  well  as  the  small  islands,  partly 
inhabited  and  partly  desert,  which  depend  thereon,  were 
formerly  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  ren- 
dering tribute  and  receiving  protection;  but  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  have  produced  changes  in  this  state  of  things;  and 
these  islands  having  fallen  into  tho  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  have  been  placed  under  the  exclusive  and  immedi- 
ate protection  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  conformity  with 
the  convention  between  the  four  great  powers,  solely  rela- 
ting to  the  said  islands. 

Having  thus  traced  the  manner  in  which  the 
islands  came  under  the  government  or  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  we  proceed  to  state  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  governed.  The  civil  government  consists  of 
a  Legislative  Assembly,  a  Senate,  and  a  Judicial  Authority. 
Our  authority  for  what  follows  is  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin's  valuable  History  of  the  Colonies. 

Legislative  Assembly. — This  body  consists  of  forty 
members,  including  the  president;  of  the  forty,  eleven 
are  integral  members,  and  twenty-nine  elected  from 
the  various  islands  in  the  following  proportion :  Corfu 
seven,  Cephalonia  seven,  Zante  seven,  Santa  Maura 
four,  Ithaca  one,  Paxo  one,  Cerigo  one.  Each  of  the 
three  last  in  rotation  elects  a  second.  The  elections 
and  all  civil  appointments  are  >'alid  for  five  years;  and 
the  session  of  the  parliament  of  the  states  is  held  every 
two  years.  The  votes  are  vivd  voce,  and  the  sittings 
open ;  ten  members,  and  the  president  or  vice-presi- 
dent constitute  a  legal  meeting;  and  conferences  with 
the  senate,  &c.,  are  managed  by  the  eleven  integral 
members  of  the  assembly,  who  form,  with  their  pre- 
sident, the  primary  council.  These  eleven  integral 
members,  in  the  case  of  parliament  having  run  its 
full  course  of  five  years,  consist  of  the  president  and 
five  members  of  the  old  senate,  the  four  regents  of 
the  larger  islands  during  the  last  parliament,  and  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  smaller  islands ;  but  in  case  of  a 
dissolution,  instead  of  the  regents,  the  lord  high 
commissioner  names  five  members  of  the  late  legis- 
lative assembly. 

T'he  Senate, — This  forms  the  executive  power,  and 
is  composed  of  the  president  and  five  senators :  the 
senators  are  elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  proportion,  viz.,  Corfu  one, 
Cephalonia  one,  Zante  one,  Santa  Maura  one,  Ithaca, 
Paxo,  and  Cerigo  one.  The  power  of  placing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  in  nomination  for  a  senator  rests 
with  the  president,  on  an  application  being  made  to 
him  in  writing,  signed  by  four  members  of  that  body  : 
the  president  places  in  nomination  any  person  when 
eight  members  make  a  demand.  The  election  takes 
place  three  days  at  farthest  after  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  and  is  decided  by  the  plurality  of  votes, 
the  president  having  a  casting  vote.  The  sanction 
of  the  lord  high  commissioner  is  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  the  election.  The  senate  remains  in  office 
five  years,  the  president,  half  that  period.  The  senate 
names  its  own  ministerial  officers,  with  some  excep- 
tions, and  has  the  power  of  nominating  the  regents  to 
the  different  islands,  the  judges,  and  other  officers. 
During  the  recess  of  the  parliament  the  senate  has 
the  power  of  making  regulations  which  have  pro 
tempore  the  force  of  laws:  it  has  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  as  well  as  disallowing  any  passed  by 
the  legislative  assembly. 

The  Lo7-d  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
is  appointed  by  the  British  Crown.  He  appoints  in 
each  island  a  resident,  or  representative,  who  is  a  field- 
officer  of  the  rcpfiments  on  dutv  in  the  island.     The 
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regent,  advocate,  fiscal,  secretary,  and  architect  of 
each  island,  are  appointed  by  the  senate,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  lord  high  commissioner.  The 
municipal  administration  of  each  island  consists  of 
five  members,  independent  of  the  president,  (who  is 
the  regent.)  The  electors,  or  syndita,  of  each  island, 
choose  ten  persons,  out  of  whom  the  regent  selects 
five  to  form  the  municipal  body. 
^  The  judicial  authority  in  each  island  consists  of  three 
tribunals, — a  civil,  a  criminal,  and  a  commercial;  and 
there  is  a  court  of  appeal  in  each  island,  the  judges  being 
appointed  by  the  senate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
lord  high  commissioner.  Besides  these  courts,  there 
are  in  each  island  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  minor 
criminal  offences,  and  for  the  adjudication  of  small 
civil  suits:  these  are  presided  over  by  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  island,  appointed  by  the  regent. 

At  the  seat  of  government,  (Corfu,)  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  courts,  a  superior  or  high 
court  of  appeal,  denominated  the  "Supreme  Council  of 
Justice,"  and  consisting  of  four  ordinary  members, 
two  English  and  two  Greek,  and  two  extraordinary 
members,  viz.,  the  lord  high  commissioner,  and  the 
president  of  the  senate.  Trial  by  jury  does  not  exist; 
nor  are  there  any  assessors  to  aid  the  judges:  it 
is  understood  that  Lord  Nugent,  when  lord  high 
commissioner,  wished  to  introduce  trial  by  jury  into 
the  islands;  but  that  circumstances  prevented  it. 

Before  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  England,  the 
laws  were  partly  Venetian,  partly  Greek ;  but  a  new 
code  has  since  been  adopted.  Among  the  laws  abolished 
was  a  very  singular  one  relating  to  property,  viz.,  that 
a  purchaser  was  compelled  to  restore  a  property  to  a 
seller  several  years  after  the  bargain,  for  the  same  price 
at  which  it  was  vended,  if  the  vendor  tendered  the 
original  sum.  It  is  said  that  lawyers  are  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  islands,  every  tenth  individual  being 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  legal  profession. 

By  far  the  most  important  production  of  these 
islands,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
is  most  particularly  directed,  is  currants, — those  which 
we  receive  in  a  dried  form :  nearly  twenty  million 
pounds'  weight  of  currants,  valued  at  180,000/.,  are 
yearly  exported.  The  other  exports  are  olive  oil, 
wine,  spirits,  valonea,  salt,  and  a  few  other  articles. 
The  native  manufactures  are  cottons,  silks,  woollens, 
earthenware,  coarse  clothing,  shoes,  hides,  cordage, 
hardware,  soap,  casks,  and  barrels,  &c.  The  imports 
in  the  year  1834  amounted  to  609,977/.;  the  exports, 
565,665/.  Currants,  olive  oil,  and  wine,  the  staple 
produce  of  the  islands,  pay  an  ad  valorem  export  duty 
of  18  per  cent;  and  soap  one  of  8  per  cent:  vessels 
purchased  by  foreigners  5  or  6  per  cent.  All  other 
articles  are  export  free;  and  the  import  duties  are 
generally  light. 

These  general  details  will  prepare  us  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  islands  individually,  in  a  few  subsequent 
papers.  We  will  conclude  this  article  by  quoting  a 
remark  by  Mr.  Martin : — 

The  importance  of  these  islands  to  England  has  reference 
principally  to  their  geographical  position,  by  which  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  protecting  our  trade  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  extending  our  commerce  as 
soon  as  Greece  becomes  more  settled  and  civilized.  It 
would  be  well  if  trial  by  jury  were  introduced  into  the 
islands,  and  a  free  press  promoted,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  wines  bond  fide  prepared  in  the  Ionian  Isles  be 
admitted  into  England,  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  any  other  colony.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  effected  some  good  in  elevating  the 
character  of  the  lonians.  By  a  perseverance  in  our  present 
system,  we  shall  be  laying  a  permanent  foundation  for  the 
extension  of  the  British  name  and  commerce  throughout 
eastern  Europe. 


GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

II. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  mode  of  working  the  diamond 
has  been  already  given  in  the  seventh  volume  of  this 
Magazine,  page  20,  and  representations  have  been 
furnished  of  the  most  celebrated  diamonds  in  the 
world.  By  comparing  the  very  small  size  of  these 
stones  with  their  immense  price,  it  will  be  evident 
that,  of  all  known  substances,  diamonds  contain  the 
greatest  value  within  the  smallest  bulk.  The  value 
of  precious  stones  is  estimated  in  a  different  way  from 
that  of  most  other  substances.  For  two  ounces  or 
gold,  for  instance,  we  must  pay  twice  the  price  for 
one  ounce,  whether  the  two  ounces  be  in  one  piece  of 
in  several.  The  case  is  very  different  with  precious 
stones ;  for  it  is  much  more  rare  to  meet  with  stones 
of  a  large  size,  than  with  small  ones,  and  we  cannot, 
as  in  the  case  of  gold,  melt,  or  otherwise  join  together, 
several  pieces.  Hence,  a  diamond,  or  other  gem,  of 
two  ounces'  weight,  would  be  worth  much  more  than 
two  similar  gems  of  one  ounce  each.  The  mode 
therefore  of  estimating  the  value  of  a  diamond  of 
moderate  size  is  this.  The  weight  of  all  gems  is  ex- 
pressed in  carats,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  four  grains. 
Now,  instead  of  multiplying  the  weight  in  carats  by 
the  price  per  carat,  the  number  of  carats  is  first 
squared,  or  multiplied  by  itself,  and  then  by  the  value 
of  one  carat.  Hence,  if  a  diamond  of  one  carat  were 
worth  21.,  one  of  six  carats  would  be  worth,  not  12/., 
but  72/.,  that  being  the  product  of  six  multiplied  by 
itself,  and  by  2/.  In  very  large  diamonds,  however, 
the  price  follows  no  fixed  rule,  but  depends  principally 
on  the  relative  wishes  of  the  buyer  and  seller. 

Of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  diamond  the 
ancients  seem  to  have  been  well  aware,  for  its  name, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  expressive  of  that  quality, 
the  word  adamas  implying  invincible  hardness.  They 
believed  that  it  would  yield  neither  to  fire  nor  ham- 
mer, and  yet  imagined  that  it  could  be  dissolved  by 
goats'  blood.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1609  it  was 
conjectured  by  Boetius  de  Boot  that  the  diamond  was 
an  inflammable  substance,  and,  in  1694,  some  dia 
monds  were  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  by  means  of  a  strong  lens.  These  ex- 
periments appear  to  have  attracted  little  attention, 
and  were  apparently  unknown  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
for  he  was  led  to  suspect  the  combustible  nature  of 
diamonds  by  observing  their  very  great  refracting 
power.  The  relation  which  he  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween this  refractive  power  and  the  inflammability  of 
substances  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Brewster  on  phosphorus  and  sulphur;  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  this  celebrated  optician  on  the  proper- 
ties of  the  diamond  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  originated,  like  amber,  from  perhaps  vegetable 
matter,  which  gradually  acquires  a  crystalline  form, 
by  the  influence  of  time,  and  the  slow  action  of  cor- 
puscular forces. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  unexpected  dia- 
coveries  of  modern  science  is,  that  the  diamond  is 
composed  of  nothing  but  pure  carbon,  which  is  the 
name  given  by  chemists  to  common  charcoal,  when 
divested  of  all  its  impurities.  In  fact,  the  purest 
charcoal  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  diamond  except 
in  its  state  of  aggregation ;  the  diamond  being  crys- 
tallized, and  the  charcoal  uncrystallized.  All  the 
attempts,  however,  to  crystallize  charcoal  artificially, 
and  so  to  produce  diamonds,  have  hitherto  failed. 
The  more  we  purify  charcoal,  the  blacker  and  more 
opaque  does  it  become.  In  one  case,  where  the  heat 
of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  was  employed,  the 
charcoal  became  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass :  there 
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seems,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  some 
impurity  in  the  charcoal,  and  not  the  charcoal  itself, 
■was  fused  j  and  hence  the  apparent  increase  in  hard- 
ness. Could  it  once  be  really  fused,  it  is  probable 
that,  like  many  other  bodies,  it  would  crystallize  in 
cooling,  and  thus  form  the  diamond.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  intense  heat,  the  diamond  can  be  made  to 
burn  away  in  the  same  manner  as  charcoal,  and  to 
form  precisely  the  same  gaseous  result  as  would  be 
obtained  from  a  piece  of  pure  charcoal  of  the  same 
weight. 

Fig.  I. 


The  apparatus  employed  for  exhibiting  the  results 
of  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  is  here  shown.  It 
consists  of  a  glass  globe,  having  a  large  aperture ;  the 
stop-cock,  which  screws  into  this  cap,  has  a  jet,  a, 
rising  from  it,  nearly  into  the  centre  of  the  globe ; 
this  is  destined  to  convey  a  small  stream  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  ignited  by  electricity,  by  means  of  the  con- 
ducting wires,  cc;  the  knot,  d,  communicating  with 
an  electrical  machine.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  jet 
is  a  little  platinum  cup,  pierced  full  of  holes,  which 
serves  as  a  grate  to  hold  the  diamonds.  In  using  this 
apparatus,  the  globe  is  first  exhausted  of  its  air  by  the 
air-pump,  and  filled  with  oxygen  gas;  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  is  then  forced  in  by  means  of  a  bladder 
containing  this  gas,  which  is  ignited  at  the  jet  by 
means  of  an  electric  spark:  the  hydrogen  flame  heat's 
the  cup  and  diamonds  white-hot:  the  hydrogen  is 
removed,  and  the  diamonds  will  then  burn  with  a 
strong  white  heat,  converting  the  oxygen  of  the  globe 
into  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  fabulous  account  is  given  by  Pliny  of  the  dis- 
solving of  the  diamond  for  the  lapidary's  use,  which 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  ancients  were  aware  of 
the  property  of  its  powder  or  dust  for  cutting,  en- 
graving, and  polishing  other  stones.  In  fact,  they 
carried  the  art  of  gem-sculpture  to  great  perfection 
by  its  means,  while  they  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  cutting  the  diamond  itself.  They 
satisfied  themselves  with,  such  as  were  polished 
naturally,  and  these  were  valued  according  to  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  their  crytallization  and 
transparency.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  the  diamond  wa3 


Fig.  2. 


unknown  in  Europe.  ,  It  is  said  to  have  oeen  first 
invented  by  Louis  de  Berquin,  a  native  of  Bruges,  in 
1456.  The  natural  form  assumed  by  the  diamond  is 
the  same  as  that  assumed  by  the  crystals  of  alum, 
namely,  an  octahedron,  which  consists  of  two  four- 
sided  pyramids,  joined  together  base  to  base.  The 
line  passing  round  the  common  base,  separating  the 
pyramids,  is  called  the  girdle ;  and  the  imaginary  line, 
joining  the  two  summits,  or  points,  is  called  the  axis. 
The  clasp  of  the  dress  of  Charlemagne, 
which  is  preserved  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis  to  the  present  time,  contains 
four  large  uncut  diamonds  of  this 
shape,  which  must  indeed  have  been 
the  only  form  of  diamond  known  to 
the  ancients,  since  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  cutting 
them. 

The  first  operation  in  preparing  a  rough  diamond 
is  to  grind  away  some  or  all  of  the  faces  or  triangular 
surfaces,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  girdle  to 
the  form  of  a  perfect  square.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
each  side  of  this  square  should  be,  as  nearly  as 
convenient,  equal  to  about  half  the  length  of  the 
axis.  The  stone  is  then  fit  to  be  cut  into  either  a 
brilliant,  or  a  rose  diamond  ;  which  are  almost  the 
only  forms  in  which  diamonds  are  now  cut.  In  the 
rose  diamond  one  of  the  pyramids  is  cut  into  a  kind 
of  dome,  covered  with  triangular  facets,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  point.  This  forms  the  projecting  part 
when  the  diamond  is  set,  and  is  called  the  table  side. 
The  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  girdle  is  called  the 
collet,  and  is  imbedded  in  the  cavity  made  to  receive 
the  stone.  In  rose  diamonds  the  collet  is  much  more 
shallow  and  less  cut,  than  the  table  side ;  but,  in 
brilliants,  the  collet  is  about  twice  as  deep  as  the 
projecting  portion,  which  latter  does  not  terminate 
in  a  point,  but  has  an  octagonal  flat  surface  called 
the  table. 

FIG.  3.      nOSE    DIAMOND. 


Frout  ot  Table,  Side. 

Fia.  4.     bbillian: 


Back  or  Collot. 


Table. 


Side. 


Heat  is  often  applied  to  diamonds  with  very 
beneficial  effect,  and  is  found  to  dissipate  the  flaws, 
and  coloured  specks  and  veins,  which  are  so  common 
in  them.  Beckmann  states  that  he  once  saw  a 
diamond  subjected  to  heat,  in  order  to  the  removal  of 
a  large  brown  spot  which  greatly  impaired  its  beauty. 
The  efifect  of  the  heat  was  to  disperse  the  matter  of 
the  spot  throughout  the  whole  stone,  and  cause  it  to 
assume  a  rich  and  equally  diffused  red  colour  j  and  it 
was  in  consequence  sold  at  a  great  profit,  as  a  red 
diamond.  Another  diamond  which  had  a  spot 
apparently   cirailar   was  then  treated  in  the  same 
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maimer,  but  in  this  case,  the  impurity  spread,  and  the 
whole  gem  assumed  a  blackish  hue  which  greatly 
diminished  its  beauty  and  value. 

The  powder  of  the  diamond  is  not  only  the  best 
that  can  be  used  by  the  lapidary  and  gem  engraver, 
but  it  is  also  more  economical  than  emery,  or  any 
other  material  for  cutting,  engraving,  and  polishing 
hard  stones.  The  extensive  use  of  the  diamond  to 
glaziers  and  glass  cutters  is  well  known.  The 
glazier's  diamond  is  set  in  a  steel  socket,  and  attached 
to  a  wooden  handle,  not  much  larger  than  a  pencil. 
The  point  of  the  natural  crystal  alone  is  available  for 
their  use,  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  dia- 
monds are  cut  or  split  they  will  not  answer  the  same 
purpose  J  they  will  scratch  the  glass,  but  it  will  not 
break  along  the  scratch,  as  it  does  when  a  point  of 
the  natural  crystal  is  used. 

In  that  part  of  the  process  of  engraving  called 
etching,  an  application  of  the  diamond  has  been  made, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  art.  Steel  points 
were  formerly  used  called  etching -needles,  but  these 
so  soon  became  blunt  by  friction  against  the  copper, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  what  are  called  flat  or 
even  tints,  but  the  diamond  being  turned  to  a  coni- 
cal point,  or  otherwise  cut  to  a  proper  form,  is  not 
worn  away  by  the  friction  of  the  copper,  and  con- 
sequently the  lines  drawn  by  it  are  of  equal  thickness. 
Mr.  Lowry  the  eminent  engraver,  who  made  this 
application  of  the  diamond  some  years  ago,  caused 
his  diamond  etching  points  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe, 
by  holding  a  thin  sphnter  of  diamond  against  them 
as  a  chisel. 


THE  POLISH  JEWS. 

The  spread  of  the  Hebrew  race  throughout  Poland 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  modern  nations.  From  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Baltic,  from  Riga  and  Danzig  to  Odessa,  and  in  every 
intermediate  town,  the  Jews  have  risen  into  a  degree 
of  weight  and  influence,  as  well  as  predominance  in 
point  of  numbers,  to  which  none  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  any  other  country  can  make  the  slightest 
pretension.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the  extensive 
track,  to  which  I  refer,  in  which  they  have  not 
monopolized  every  avocation  connected  with  trade, 
mechanics,  and  manufactures,  save  and  except  the 
crafts  of  the  smith  and  carpenter,  and  no  business  is 
to  be  transacted  without  their  intervention,  however 
important  or  trivial.  The  nobleman  must  employ  a 
Jew  to  sell  his  grain,  and  the  master  of  a  family  can- 
not obtain  a  steward,  servant,  cook,  or  even  a  teacher 
for  his  children,  excepting  through  one  of  the  frater- 
nity :  he  is  the  land-agent  for  letting  property,  the 
collector  for  getting  in  moneys,  the  factor  for  purchas- 
ing goods  and  stores, — nay,  I  scarcely  overstep  the 
truth  when  I  affirm,  that,  without  the  aid  of  a  son  of 
Abraham,  you  can  neither  dine,  nor  ride,  nor  travel, 
nor  get  a  night's  lodgings,  nor  dress  yourself.  It  is 
not  long  since  that  the  Jews  were  the  exclusive 
farmers  of  all  the  duties,  mines,  and  salt-works  in 
Poland;  and  even  now  they  hold  the  collecting  of  the 
turnpike  and  highway  rates,  and  the  bridge-tolls,  as 
well  as  the  distilleries,  almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
Every  nobleman  in  Poland,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  has  an  Israelite  for  his  factotum,  without 
whom  he  would  be  like  a  human  trunk  sans  arms 
or  legs.  Even  in  negociating  for  the  hire  of  a  carriage 
and  horses,  the  proprietor  did  not  dare  to  deal  with 
us  but  through  a  Jewish  agent. 

During  the  middle  ages,  when  Poland  became  great 
enough  to  claim  rank  among  European  nations,  and 
ber    conquests,    affluence,    and   thirst  for   civilized 


enjoyments,  rendered  the  cultivation  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  necessary  to  her  social  ex- 
istence, there  was  not  any  intermediate  class  between 
the  nobleman  and  peasant, — in  fact,  no  middle  rank 
in  society  capable  of  supplying  the  void.  In  1264, 
therefore,  Boleslaus,  then  sovereign  of  Poland,  be- 
thought himself  of  at  once  creating  such  a  class,  by 
inviting  the  Jews  to  settle  among  his  subjects.  Ger- 
many furnished  his  land  with  mechanics  and  dealers, 
and  in  a  few  short  years  it  was  overspread  with  them 
as  if  by  magic. 

The  character  of  the  two  races,  however  dissimilar 
it  was,  fitted  them  for  associating  together.  The  Jew 
was  uncleanly,  and  so  was  the  Pole ;  here,  then,  there 
was  no  stumbhng-block  in  the  way :  the  Pole  was 
rash  and  reckless,  the  Jew  peaceable  and  patient  3 
the  Pole  is  fond  of  exercising  power,  the  Jew  bends 
quietly  to  it;  the  Pole  allows  no  might  or  right  to 
any  but  an  equal,  the  Jew  contends  for  no  right 
which  is  not  common  property;  with  all  this,  the 
Pole  is  generous  and  extravagant,  while  none  may 
surpass  the  Jew  in  profiting  by  other's  foibles;  the 
Pole  knows  nothing  of  accounts,  the  Jew  has  them  at 
his  fingers' ends;  the  Pole  lives  but  for  the  present 
day,  and  is  at  sea  in  the  hour  of  need^  while  the  Jew 
never  leaps  without  looking,  and  comes  to  the  Pole's 
rescue  whenever  the  sky  lowers;  in  fine,  the  Pole  is 
afraid  of  work,  the  Jew  neither  of  toil  nor  trouble. 

The  black-eyed  daughter  of  Israel  was  a  mainstay 
of  the  new  community  3  for  many  an  Esther  exercised 
sovereign  sway  at  the  court  of  Warsaw,  particularly 
the  favourite  mistress  of  Casimir  the  Great,  who  gave 
them  equality  of  rights  with  his  own  lieges  in  the 
courts  of  law,  exempted  them  from  public  burdens, 
such  as  supplying  men  for  his  army,  &c.,  and  enacted 
laws  to  protect  them  from  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of 
the  landed  gentry.  In  spite  of  every  enactment, 
however,  they  were  then,  and  have  ever  since  been, 
most  cruelly  trampled  upon  by  the  Polish  nobles, 
who  treat  the  Jews  on  their  properties  according  to 
their  sovereign  good  pleasure;  for  woe  betide  the 
caitiff  who  dare  even  whisper  of  calling  in  the  laws  to 
his  defence.  He  must  pay  whatever  tax  his  master 
chooses  to  impose  upon  him ;  but  the  latter  is  dis- 
creet enough  to  avoid  pushing  his  extortions  to  such 
an  extreme  as  would  drive  the  Israelite  to  "  cut  and 
run."  The  law  prohibits  the  noble  from  whipping  or 
manually  chastising  him ;  but  the  Jew  knows  his 
master's  infirmity  of  temper,  and  therefore  submits  to 
it  in  humble  patience.  If  the  lord  pull  his  beard,  he 
gives  him  full  permission  to  do  the  same  by  the  first 
countryman  he  may  chance  to  encounter. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Poland  for  noblemen 
to  maintain  Jews  as  fools  or  jesters  under  their 
roofs ;  nor  has  the  custom  been  entirely  done  away 
with  in  the  present  day.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find 
Jewish  fools  quartered  in  the  country  houses  of  the 
Polish  gentry;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  these  poor 
creatures;  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
household  as  a  pet  dog  does  among  ourselves,  occupy 
a  corner  in  their  master's  apartment,  and  eat  at  the 
same  table,  but  are  the  scape-goats  on  whom  every 
member  of  the  family  may  vent  his  spleen  or  jocosity, 
ad  libitum.  I  heard  much  of  such  a  miserable  piece 
of  mortality,  who  was  living  under  a  rich  Pole's  roof 
a  few  years  ago.  He  had  received  the  high-sounding 
name  of  Prince  John,  and  whether  in  moments  of 
jest  or  earnest,  was  known  by  no  other.  He  was 
dressed  after  as  elegant  a  fashion  as  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  prodigally  feasted  by  all  within 
doors, — a  favourite  lap-dog  could  not  have  been  more 
daintily  crammed.  It  was  his  imperative  duty  to 
swallow  whatever  was  given  him,  whether  it  were 
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sugar  to  tickle  his  palate,  or  a  dose  of  bitters  by  way 
of  a  change.  Prince  John  had  his  fits  of  humour  like 
his  fellow  favourites  j  sometimes  the  evil  sprite  was 
laid  by  a  box  of  sweetmeats  3  at  others,  driven  out  by 
what  was  less  palatable — a  good  whipping.  His 
direst  foes  were  to  be  found  in  the  nursery;  for  the 
children  made  him  play  the  part  of  a  horse,  an  ass, 
or  a  dancing  bear,  just  as  the  frolic  of  the  moment 
called  for  it:  on  these  occasions  he  was  somewhat 
mercilessly  dealt  withj  but  he  never  went  without  his 
reward — a  jar  of  syrup,  which  they  insisted  upon  his 
emptying  under  their  noses.  Sundays  were  masque- 
rade days  to  him :  they  dressed  him  up  one  day  as 
king  of  the  Hottentots,  and  on  another  as  Brahma, 
or  Jupiter,  or  Pluto,  as  the  whim  seized  them.  They 
found  a  hearty  seconder  in  their  father,  who  would 
push  his  tricks  with  the  prince  to  a  much  keener 
extent, — nay,  at  times,  even  to  blood-shedding.  One 
day,  for  instance,  he  found  Prince  John  in  the  yard 
of  his  mansion,  upon  returning  from  the  chace,  which 
had  not  afforded  him  a  single  shotj  his  ire  was  up  at 
the  disappointment,  and  needed  a  vent.  '-'I  hope 
your  excellency  has  met  with  good  sport!"  exclaimed 
the  prince,  with  a  friendly  greeting  and  most  obse- 
quious bow.  "Begone,  execrable  wretch  !"  retorted 
his  lord,  "  I  haven't  so  much  as  winged  a  prattling 
pie  !  My  charge  lies  yet  iu  the  barrel !  But  stop  a 
bit,  caitiff!  you're  the  magpie's  twin-brother,  and  I'll 
have  my  shot  yet.  Quick,  quick  !  mount  that  tree  ; 
quick,  I  say ;  or  I'll  send  the  whole  charge  into  your 
cranium.  Climb  away : — higher,  sirrah  ! — perch  on 
that  branch  yonder  ! — that's  the  thing  ! — Now,  chat- 
terer, sit  still  and  hold  fast !"  He  then  took  sure  aim 
at  the  Jew's  legs,  and  pulled  the  trigger;  down  came 
the  poor  fellow,  howling  and  screaming,  prostrate  in 
the  yard,  where  his  master  left  him  with  a  loud  laugh 
at  his  feat,  and  trotted  oflF  to  his  own  door,  at  which 
he  dismounted  in  the  best  of  humours  with  his  sport. 
Prince  John  was  brought  home,  carefully  tended  and 
made  whole,  feasted  for  some  days  on  sugar-plums 
and  honey,  and  was  quite  content  to  abide  his  future 
fortunes  under  the  same  roof. 

Such  scenes  are  but  too  characteristic  of  the  temper 
and  manners  prevalent  among  the  generality  of  the 
Pohsh  gentry.  But  in  Galicia,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment have  set  a  curb  upon  all  this  tyrannous  bearing 
towards  the  Jewish  race,  and  both  master  and  man 
are  the  happier  for  it*.— Letter  from  Lemherg,  hi  J. 
G.  Kohl, 


RESIGNATION. 
I  GRANT  that  we  are  surrounded  by  real  dangers.  I 
pretend  not  to  be  above  suffering;  and  I  attach  no 
merit  to  becoming  the  reckless  dupe  of  men  or  chance. 
But  the  order  of  events,  which  we  call  by  the  name 
of  chance,  is  more  sage  than  any  that  human  calcu- 
lation can  arrange.  The  highest  philosophy  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  simple  and  practicable.  There  is 
no  error  more  common  than  one  which  is  taken  for 
profound  wisdom.  Most  men  look  too  deep  for  the 
springs  of  events  and  the  motives  of  action.  In 
difficult  alternatives  we  shall  be  most  wise  in  trusting 
the  course  of  events  freely  to  a  higher  arm.  If  we  are 
menaced  by  an  evident  peril,  let  us  summon  all  our 
energy,  and  courageously  struggle  to  ward  it  off.  If 
after  all,  neither  wisdom  can  evade  it,  nor  bravery 
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vanquish  it,  let  us  see  how  true  wisdom  ordains  us  to 
sustain  it, 

-  How  many  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  resignation, 
or  confound  it  with  weakness !  The  courage  of  resig- 
nation is,  perhaps,  the  most  high  and  rare  of  all  the 
forms  of  that  virtue,  Man  received  the  gift  directly 
from  the  Author  of  his  being.  His  desires,  inquietudes, 
misguided  opinions,  the  fruits  of  an  ambitious  and  in- 
congruous education,  have  weakened  its  force  in  the 
soul.  Who  can  read  the  anecdote  of  the  American 
wilderness  without  thrilling  emotion? 

An  Indian,  descending  the  Niagara  river,  was 
thrown  into  the  rapids  above  the  sublime  cataract. 
The  nursling  of  the  desert  rowed  with  an  incredible 
vigour  at  first,  in  an  intense  struggle  for  life.  Seeing 
his  efforts  useless,  he  dropped  his  oars,  sung  his  death- 
song,  and  floated  in  calmness  down  the  abyss.  His 
example  is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  a  Christian. 
While  there  is  hope,  let  us  nerve  all  our  force  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  chances  it  suggests.  When  hope 
ceases,  and  peril  must  be  braved,  wisdom  counsels 
calm  resignation. 

In  regard  to  unconquerable  evils,  the  true  doctrine 
is  not  vain  resistance,  but  profound  submission.  It 
conceals  the  outline  of  what  we  have  to  suffer  as  with 
a  veil.  It  hastens  to  bring  us  the  fruit  of  consoling 
time.  It  opens  our  eyes  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  remain  to  us.  It  precedes  hope,  as 
twilight  ushers  in  the  day.  IX. 

FIRST    STEAM  TRIP  ON  THE   MISSISSIPPI, 
AND  EARTHQUAKE,  IN  1811. 

Were  there  no  other  visible  proofs  that  man,  who  is 
of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,  only  fulfils  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Creator,  in  extending  his  thoughts  to  the 
vast  and  the  infinite,  whether  as  it  respects  space  or 
time,  we  might  presume  this  from  the  objects  that 
solicit  his  contemplation  being  in  so  many  instances 
placed  far  'beyond  the  sphere  of  his  necessities. 
Ancient  monuments,  of  more  or  less  remote  antiquity, 
prompt  speculations  and  inquiries  which  do  not  in 
the  least  concern  his  bodily  wants  or  enjoyments,  but 
prodigiously  enlarge  the  range  of  his  thoughts — the 
labours  that  ensure  to  him  food  and  clothing,  might 
be  conducted  under  a  sky  filled  with  one  uniform 
brightness  during  the  day,  and  presenting  one  dusky 
and  unbroken  pall  at  night — but  then  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  all  in  apparent  motion  from 
east  to  west,  and  some  having  various  other  motions 
which  the  fixed  stars  make  more  distinguishable;  all 
these  prove  that  man  was  made  for  contemplation 
as  well  as  toil,  and  tempt  his  mind  to  expatiate  in 
an  immensity  beyond  and  above  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  daily  occupations. 

But  it  is  not  mere  contemplation  that  is  thus  ex- 
cited. Other  appearances  excite  wonder,  and  awe, 
and  fear — thus  arousing  the  conscience  and  teaching 
humility  to  the  natural  pride  of  man.  Of  this  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  contemporaneous 
occurrence  in  North  America,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
of  the  first  voyage  of  a  steamer  on  the  Mississippi — 
an  event  calculated  to  produce  a  feeling  of  exultation 
at  the  triumph  of  human  art  over  natural  obstacles — 
and  of  that  most  fearful  of  all  interruptions  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature — an  earthquake. 

From  Mr.  C.  J.  Latrobe's  Rambler  in  North  Ame- 
rica we  gather  the  following  facts,  and  have  thrown 
them  into  a  shorter  statement  than  Mr.  L's. 

The  success  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Hudson 
naturally  suggested  its  practicability  on  the  western 
rivers  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New 
York,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with   Chancellor 
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Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton/  surveyed  these  rivers 
from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  in  1809.  His  report 
was  favourable,  and  under  his  direction,  the  first 
boat  was  built  and  launched  on  the  Ohio,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, in  1811.  Being  intended  to  ply  between 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  whose  name  it  bore,  it 
left  Pittsburg,  without  freight  or  passengers.  Mr.  R. 
and  his  young  family,  Mr.  Baker,  the  engineer, 
Andrew  Jack,  the  pilot,  and  six  hands,  with  a  few 
domestics,  formed  her  whole  burden.  Mr.  R.,  having 
discovered  two  beds  of  coal,  on  his  previous  survey, 
about  120  miles  below  Louisville  rapids,  he  now  took 
tools  to  work  them,  in  order  that  by  a  supply  of  coal 
he  might  save  delays  to  the  boat  in  getting  wood, 
there  being  as  yet  no  wood-yards  for  that  purpose. 

Late  on  the  fourth  night  they  safely  reached  Louis- 
ville,— a  distance  of  above  700  miles.  Many  settlers, 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  invention,  were  filled 
with  fear  and  wonder  at  the  strange  shape  and  mar- 
vellous fleetness  of  the  boat ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  its 
arrival  before  Louisville  by  clear  moonlight,  multi- 
tudes ran  from  their  beds  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  sound  made  by  the  esca- 
ping steam  on  the  engine  being  stopped.  It  is  said 
that  some  thought  that  the  splendid  comet  of  that 
year  must  have  fallen  into  the  Ohio.  The  lowness  of 
the  water  at  the  rapids,  detained  the  boat  for  three 
weeks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio,  but  in  the  last 
week  of  November,  as  the  waters  rose,  it  resumed  its 
voyage. 

On  arriving  at  the  first  of  the  two  beds  of  coal 
which  they  had  by  this  time  bought  from  the 
government,  they  found  a  quantity  quarried  to  hand 
by  some  unknown  depredators,  and  were  employed 
in  conveying  it  on  board,  when  they  learned  for  the 
first  time  from  some  of  the  squatters  about  the  place, 
that  strange  noises  had  been  heard  the  day  before 
and  that  there  had  been  an  earthquake. 

The  next  day  they  resumed  their  voyage.  The  air 
grew  oppressively  hot,  and  was  misty,  still,  and  dull. 
The  sun  shone  like  a  glowing  ball  of  copper,  shedding 
a  lurid  twilight  on  the  stream.  As  evening  drew  on, 
again  and  again  a  rushing  sound  and  loud  splash  drew 
their  attention  to  the  shore,  large  portions  of  which 
were  torn  from  the  land,  and  fell  into  the  river.  All 
was  so  still  in  the  intervals  that  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  on  the  deck.  Little  was  said  by  the  awe- 
struck voyagers,  and  the  crew  were  the  more  alarmed 
as  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  great  comet  of 
1811  disappeared  from  the  sky. 

The  second  day  from  their  taking  in  the  coal  all 
the  above  portentous  signs  continued  and  increased. 
The  pilot  was  in  despair  at  finding  the  channels  every- 
where altered,  and  numberless  trees  with  their  roots 
upwards  lying  where  formerly  he  had  known  deep 
water.  The  trees  on  the  banks  waved  and  nodded 
without  a  wind.  Yet  the  voyagers  had  no  choice  but 
to  proceed.  Towards  night-fall  they  were  at  a  loss 
for  shelter.  They  had  usually  brought-to  under  the 
shore,  but  how  to  do  this  where  the  banks  were 
everywhere  seen  disappearing?  A  large  island  in 
mid- channel,  known  to  the  pilot,  and  by  him  thought 
a  better  alternative,  was  sought  for  in  vain ;  it,  too, 
had  been  completely  engulphed.  At  length,  as  the 
night  closed  in,  they  found  an  islet,  and,  rounding- 
to,  there  they  moored  the  boat.  There  they  lay, 
keeping  watch  on  deck,  and  hstening  during  the  long 
autumn  night,  to  the  horrible  roar  and  gurgle  of  the 
waters,  and  hearing  from  time  to  time  the  commotion 
made  by  the  masses  of  earth  and  trees,  as  they  slid 
downwards  and  were  swallowed  up  by  the  stream. 
The  mother  of  the  party,  who  had  lately  had  a  child, 
was  free  uently  awakened  from  her  restless  slumber 


by  shocks  of  an  earthquake  communicated  from  the 
island  to  the  bows  of  the  boat.  As  the  day  broke, 
after  this  long  and  anxious  night,  they  found  they 
were  near  where  the  Ohio  enters  the  Mississippi,  and 
although  the  shores  and  channels  were  so  changed 
as  not  to  be  recognised,  about  noon  they  reached 
New  Madrid,  a  small  town  on  the  latter  of  these 
rivers.  There  they  found  the  utmost  distress  and 
fear;  part  of  the  people  had  fled  to  the  higher 
grounds;  others  prayed  to  be  received  on  board,  for 
the  earth  was  gaping  on  all  sides,  and  the  houses 
were  hourly  falling  around  them. 

They  found  the  Mississippi  as  they  advanced,  though 
at  all  times  a  fearful  stream,  unusually  swollen, 
muddy,  and  full  of  trees;  and  though  they  neither 
felt  nor  saw  signs  of  any  more  earthquakes,  it  was 
not  without  many  days  more  of  much  peril  that  they 
at  last  reached  Natchez,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
all,  the  escape  of  the  boat  having  been  thought  im- 
possible. 

Such  was  the  first  steam  voyage  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 

The  habit  of  castle-building,  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
so  many  persons  are  accustomed  to  employ  their 
vacant  and  solitary  hours,  is  yet  far  from  being  either 
an  innocent  or  a  safe  exercise  of  the  mind.  To 
be  constantly  dwelling  on  imaginary  pictures  of 
grandeur  or  felicity,  feeding  the  vanity  and  inflaming 
the  desires  with  visions  of  prosperity  which  circum- 
stances forbid  us  to  realize,  has  an  obvious  tendency 
to  make  us  restless  and  dissatisfied  in  the  station 
assigned  to  us  by  Providence,  and  envious  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  those  above  us.  Indeed,  if  we 
look  narrowly  to  the  sources  from  which  this  habit 
proceeds,  and  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it 
is  connected,  we  shall  need  nothing  more  to  convince 
us  how  utterly  repugnant  it  is  to  the  humble,  self- 
denying,  and  unworldly  spirit  of  the  true  Christian. 
For  in  the  first  place,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  root  from  which  these  vain  imaginations  spring, 
the  aliment  on  which  they  feed,  and  the  fruit  which 
they  nourish  to  a  monstrous  growth,  is  pride.  The 
dreams  of  the  castle-builder  are  dreams  of  self-exalta- 
tion and  self-applause :  the  tower  which  in  imagination 
he  builds  up  to  Heaven,  is  designed  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion and  glory.  Self-flattering  visions  of  this  sort  are 
well  designated  by  Bishop  Taylor  as  "  fancies  of 
vanity,  and  secret  whispers  of  the  devil  of  pride." 
"Some  fantastic  spirits,"  he  says,  "  will  walk  alone, 
and  dream  waking  of  greatnesses,  of  palaces,  of  excel- 
lent orations,  full  theatres,  loud  applauses,  sudden 
advancement,  great  fortunes,  and  so  will  spend  au 
hour  with  imaginative  pleasure  ;  all  their  employment 
being  nothing  but  fumes  of  pride,  and  secret  indefi- 
nite desires  and  significations  of  what  their  heart 
wishes*." 

Let  the  dreams  of  the  castle-builder,  however,  be 
not  so  immediately  ministering  to  pride  and  vain-glory, 
upon  what  objects  at  best  will  they  be  employed,  and 
in  what  direction  will  they  be  turned?  To  riches, 
power,  luxury,  worldly  pleasures,  sensual  enjoyments,, 
and  the  like.  Such  are  the  objects  on  which  they  in- 
variably dwell,  and  such  are  the  appetites  and  affec- 
tions which  they  must  powerfully  tend  to  stimulate 
and  inflame.  How  unsuitable  then  is  such  an  employ- 
ment of  the  thoughts  to  one  whose  profession  it 
is  and  whose  constant  aim  it  ought  to  be  to  "  set  his 
affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  of  the  earthy" 
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to  mortify  the  pride  of  life  and  the  love  of  this  world, 
and  to  have  his  conversation  in  Heaven !  It  is  to  the 
young  especially,  whose  ardent  hopes  and  lively  imagi- 
nations particularly  expose  them  to  the  dangers  of  an 
unbridled  exercise  of  the  fancy,  and  to  fond  and 
glittering  dreams  of  worldly  prosperity,  that  the 
apostle  addresses  the  emphatic  warning  to  be  sober- 
minded*.  What  disposition  of  mind  can  be  conceived 
more  totally  opposed  to  that  which  inspires  the  wild 
visions  of  the  castle-builder?  _.    Pophron. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH,  {Sorhus  aucuparia.) 


This  graceful  tree,  known  also  as  the  Quicken  tree, 
and  in  the  north  of  England  as  the  Rowan  tree, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  common  Ash, 
(Fraxinus  excelsior,)  which  is  a  very  different  and  a 
far  more  valuable  tree,  and  has  already  been  described 
in  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  228. 

The  mountain  ash  is  a  slow  growing  tree,  and  does 
not  attain  sufficient  bulk  to  make  its  timber  valuable, 
neither  is  the  wood  durable  enough  to  answer  those 
purposes  for  which  the  common  ash  is  employed.  It 
is  properly  a  species  of  the  service  or  sorb,  and  in  the 
north,  where  it  is  permitted  to  grow  at  pleasure,  it 
attains  a  much  greater  height  than  here,  where  it  is 
looked  upon  chiefly  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  shrub- 
beries and  plantations.  These  it  enlivens  in  sprint 
by  the  elegant  lightness  of  its  foliage,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  fragrant  blossoms,  and  in  autumn 
by  the  beauty  of  its  red  berries,  which  remain  on  the 
tree  during  the  whole  winter. 

In  former  days,  when  the  superstitious  belief  in 
witchcraft  prevailed,  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  preservative  against  its  effects;  and 
even  to  the  present  hour  in  some  remote  districts  of 
the  north,  the  virtues  of  the  Wiggen  tree  (as  the 
mountain  ash  is  there  called,)  are  still  highly  cele- 
brated. When  the  influence  of  some  "auld  witch"  is 
#  Tit.  ii.  6. 


maliciously  exerted  in  the  dairy,  and  many  a  weary 
hour  has  been  spent  in  the  operation  of  churning, 
without  producing  the  desired  effect,  the  remedy  is 
said  to  be  found  in  procuring  a  churn-staff  made  of 
the  wiggen  tree,  which  dispels  the  charm,  and 
effectually  frees  the  dairy  from  the  interference  of  the 
witch.  If  the  cattle  are  found  tied  together  in  the 
stables  and  cowhouses,  or  the  cows  are  found  to  have 
been  previously  milked,  or  any  other  mischief  to  have 
been  carried  on,  the  prevention  of  further  ills  is 
sought  for  by  supplying  the  utensils  about  the  farm- 
yard with  handles  formed  of  the  Wiggen  tree.  The 
blessing  of  undisturbed  repose  is  scarcely  expected 
without  the  aid  of  this  never  failing  antidote  to  witch- 
ery. A  branch  of  the  wiggen  tree  is  often  suspended 
at  the  bed's  head  to  prevent  the  witches  from  exerting 
their  power  by  filling  the  mind  with  horrible  images 
during  sleep.  The  doorways  of  buildings  are  decorated 
in  the  like  manner  when  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
danger  from  the  influence  of  these  imaginary  beings. 

In  speaking  of  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the 
mountain  ash,  Gilpin  says  : — "  In  the  Scottish  High- 
lands it  becomes  a, considerable  tree.  There,  on  some 
rocky  mountains  covered  with  dark  pines  and  waving 
birch,  which  cast  a  solemn  gloom  o'er  the  lake  below, 
a  few  mountain  ashes  joined  in  a  clump,  and  mixing 
with  them,  have  a  fine  effect.  In  summer  the  light 
green  tint  of  their  foliage,  and  in  autumn  the  glowing 
berries,  which  hang  clustering  on  them,  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines ;  and  if 
they  are  happily  blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  pro- 
portion, they  add  some  of  the  most  pictui'esque 
furniture  with  which  the  sides  of  these  rugged  moun- 
tains are  invested." 

This  tree  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but  flourishes 
most  in  hilly  situations.  The  beautiful  scarlet  berries 
with  which  it  is  loaded  afford  a  welcome  supply  to 
thrushes  and  many  other  birds,  whose  favourite  food 
they  form.  These  berries  are  bruised  in  water,  fer- 
mented, and  made  into  a  pleasant  drink  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  of  Europe  j  and  when  dried  and 
powdered,  they  likewise  afford  them  bread.  Each 
berry  contains  three  seeds,  imbedded  in  pulp  of  a 
bitterish  taste.  The  flower  which  preceded  it  is  white 
and  fragrant.  It  stands  in  the  twelfth  class  and  third 
order  of  Linnaeus,  and  contains  about  twenty  stamens 
and  three  pistils.  An  infusion  of  the  berries  is  com- 
monly drunk  in  Wales,  and  forms  an  acid  liquor 
somewhat  resembling  perry.  An  ardent  spirit  may 
likewise  be  distilled  from  them. 

Forming  as  it  does  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Scottish  scenery,  the  mountain  ash  or  rowan  is  not 
forgotten  by  the  poets  of  that  land.  Grahame  thus 
contrasts  the  richer  offerings  of  the  south  with  the 
scanty  products  of  his  native  country : — 

What,  though  the  clustering  vine  there  hardly  tempts 
The  traveller's  hand ;  though  birds  of  dazzling  plume 
Perch  on  the  loaded  boughs.    Give  me  thy  woods, 
(Exclaims  the  banished  man,)  thy  barren  woods, 
Poor  Scotland !  sweeter  there  the  reddening  haw, 
The  sloe,  or  rowan's  bitter  bunch,  than  here 
The  purple  grape  :  dearer  the  red-breast's  note 
That  mourns  the  fading  year  in  Scotia's  vales, 
Than  Philomel's,  where  spring  is  ever  new  : 
More  dear  to  me  the  red-breast's  sober  suit, 
So  like  a  withered  leaflet,  than  the  glare 
Of  gaudy  wings,  that  maJse  the  iris  dim. 
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TOGLAKABAD. 


Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Delhi*,  in  India, 
stand  the  remains  of  a  once  populous  and  important 
town,  named  Toglakabad,  or  Tughlickabad.  It  was  a 
fortified  town  with  a  strong  citadel,  situated  in  the 
territories  assigned  to  the  Mogul  in  the  province  of 
Delhi,  and  named  from  its  founder  the  Emperor 
Tughlik.  A  few  miserable  huts  contain  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Tughlickabad;  but  the  rude, 
massy,  and  stupendous  ruins  of  its  walls,  palaces,  and 
subterranean  apartments,  still  attract  the  curiosity  of 
travellers.  Within  a  separate  irregular  fortification, 
connected  with  the  town  by  a  causeway,  stands  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Tughlik  Shah,  (who 
reigned  about  a.d.  1321,)  built  of  gigantic  blocks  of 
granite,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  the  walls 
converging  as  they  ascend. 

Toglakabad  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
sort  of  citadel  for  the  defence  of  the  imperial  city  of 
Delhi,  and  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  Hindostan  at  an  early  period  of  its  history.  In  the 
year  1317  (717  of  the  Hegira)  Mubarick  the  First 
ascended  thfr  throne  of  Delhi,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  some  of  his  military  officers.  These 
+  See  Saturday  Magagine,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  130, 186. 
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supporters  he  put  to  death  after  he  had  gained  the 
imperial  dignity, — a  species  of  gratitude  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  oriental  countries:  it  is  not  improbable 
that  monarchs,  who  hold  the  sceptre  by  so  loose  a 
tenure,  apprehend  that  those  who  have  power  to 
put  them  on  the  throne  may  also  be  able  to  remove 
them  from  it.  Mubarick  disgusted  many  of  the 
nobles  of  his  court  by  heaping  honours  and  re- 
wards on  slaves  and  persons  of  the"  lowest  degree. 
Among  others,  Hassan,  one  of  his  slaves,  the  son  of  a 
seller  of  rags  in  Guzerat,  received  the  title  of 
Chusero,  and,  through  the  king's  partiality  for  him, 
became  the  greatest  man  in  the  empire :  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  office  of  vizier;  without  possessing 
any  of  the  talents  necessary  for  those  offices.  The 
king  then  entered  on  a  series  of  wars,  which,  being 
generally  successful,  enabled  him  to  heap  favours  on 
his  favourite  Chusero.  These  favours  so  increased  the 
influence  and  the  ambition  of  this  minion,  that  he 
began  to  have  designs  against  the  throne,  and  tam- 
pered with  the  officers  of  the  army  to  gain  them  over 
to  his  purpose;  this  they  refused  to  do,  and  they 
informed  the  emperor  of  the  designs  of  Chusero,  but 
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the  latter  contrived  to  gain  credence  for  a  false  tale, 
by  which  he  was  pardoned  and  the  officers  punished. 
Chusero,  however,  afterwards  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of 
a  band  of  hired  ruffians,  in  murdering  the  emperor 
and  all  his  supporters,  and  then  mounting  the  throne 
of  Delhi  under  the  title  of  the  Emperor  Chusero. 

These  scenes  excited  disgust  in  the  mind  of  Ghazi, 
Governor  of  Lahore,  who,  being  resolute  and  well- 
intentioned,  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  to  get  rid  of  a 
cruel  usurper,  who,  as  well  as  the  man  whom  he  had 
just  murdered,  had  no  legitimate  right  to  the  throne. 
He  collected  around  him  all  the  omrahs  and  chiefs 
who  had  resolution  enough  to  oppose  the  tyrant,  and 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  towards  Delhi.  The 
usurper  with  his  army  came  out  to  meet  them,  and 
was  utterly  defeated,  taken,  and  slain.  Ghazi  then 
entered  Delhi,  where  the  omrahs  and  magistrates  of 
the  city  came  to  meet  him.  He  then  inquired 
whether  there  were  yet  living  any  descendants  of  the 
legitimate  line  of  princes  whom  Mubarick  and  Chu- 
sero  had  set  aside;  and  if  not,  desired  them  to  choose 
a  king  to  govern  them  in  future.  They  answered 
with  one  voice  that  none  of  the  royal  family  were 
left  alive,  and  then  at  once  proceeded  to  choose  him 
as  emperor;  and  he  accordingly,  in  the  year  1321, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi  by  the  title  of  Tuglick 
the  First. 

Tuglick  exerted  his  utmost  powers  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  had  fallen  on  the  empire  during  the 
preceding  reigns;  he  repaired  the  palaces  and  fortifica- 
tions, founded  others,  and  encouraged  industry  and 
cismmerce;  men  of  genius  and  learning  were  called  to 
court;  institutes  of  law  and  government  were  esta- 
blished and  founded;  and  a  better  system  of  govern- 
ment pursued.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  send  an  army  to  bring  to  allegiance  a 
revolted  chief,  Lidderdeo,  the  prince  of  Arinkil;  and 
the  conduct  of  this  army  was  given  to  Jonah,  the 
emperor's  eldest  son.  Through  the  treachery  of 
some  of  the  omrahs,  this  expedition  failed  of  success; 
but,  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  another  ajT<ny  was  | 
collected,  and  despatched  to  Arinkil.  This  city  was 
then  besieged  and  taken,  and  Lidderdeo  and  all  his 
family,  together  with  their  elephaa-tB,  treasure,  and 
effects,  were  sent  to  Delhi,  The  emperor  received 
thotn  in  a  citadel  which  he  had  built  near  Delhi, 
called  Tughlikabad ;  and  this  is  *h«  first  mention 
which  is  made  in  the  history  of  Hindostan  of  the 
place  represented  in  our  frontispiece.  We  do  not 
propose  to  continue  the  details  of  the  history ;  having 
shown  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which,  and 
by  whom,  the  city  of  Toglakabad*  was  built  in  the 
year  1323. 

The  amiable  Bishop  Heber  appears,  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  Journal,  to  have  contem- 
plated a  visit  to  Toglakabad,  but  to  have  been  unable 
to  fulfil  his  intention:  "January  3. — This  morning 
early  I  sent  off  my  tents  and  baggage  to  Furreedabad, 
a  little  town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Delhi,  and  in 
the  afternoon  followed  them  on  horseback,  escorted 
by  five  of  Skinner's  horse,  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lushington  and  Dr.  Smith.  We  passed  by  Humai- 
oon's  tomb,  and  thence  through  a  dreary  country, 
full  of  ruins,  along  a  stony  and  broken  road,  marked 
out  at  equal  distances  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  by 
solid  circular  stone  obelisks,  'cross   minars,'  erected 

*  The  orthography  of  Indian  names  is  exceedingly  confused  and 
■uncertain;  there  are  half  a  dozen  different  modes  of  spelling  the 
name  of  the  city  wiiich  we  call  Toglakabad,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  right  one.  We  may  mention,  as  another  and  still  more 
striking  instance  of  this,  the  name  of  Geni;his  Khan,  the  Asiatic 
conqueror:  not  only  are  there  ten  or  twelve  different  modes  of  spelling 
this  name  (such  as  Chengiskan,  Gengiskhan,  &c.),  but  we  have 
actually  known  the  same  author  spell  it  sevea  different  ways  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  volume. 


during  the  prosperous  times  of  the  empire  of  Delhi. 
Half  way  to  Furreedabad  we  passed  the  gigantic  ruins 
of  Toghlikabad,  on  a  hill  about  a  coss*  to  our  right. 
I  regretted  that  we  could  not  see  them  nearer;  but 
the  stage  was  of  sufficient  length  for  our  horses,  and 
the  few  remaining  hours  of  daylight,  without  this 
addition.  Mr,  Elliot  described  them  as  chiefly  inte- 
resting from  their  vast  dimensions,  and  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  stones  employed  in  them," 

From  Major  Archer,  however,  we  obtain  more 
detail  on  the  subject.  He  says  that  the  new  city  of 
Delhi,  and  the  old  fort  of  Toglakabad,  form  a  conti- 
nuation of  each  other,  exteoding  seven  or  eight  miles. 
Toglakabad  he  describes  as  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
he  ever  witnessed,  although  nothing  aiore  than  the 
deserted  ruins  of  a  huge  fortress,  the  rearing  and 
building  of  which  must  have  cost  infinite  time  and 
labour.  The  beholder  is  struck  with  awe  at  the 
colossal  remains,  which  seem  rather  the  work  of 
"  Titans"  than  of  men.  The  circumference  of  the 
fort  is  from  five  to  six  miles:  the  citadel  is  very  high 
and  commanding;  and  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
whole,  a  large  space  on  one  side  can  easily  be  inun- 
dated. The  king's  tomb  is  outside  the  fort,  and 
forms  a  fortified  outwork  ;  the  communication  is  by  a 
stone  causeway,  arched,  "The  wonder,"  says  Major 
Archer,  "  is  excited  how  men  could  put  such 
enormous  blocks  of  stone  together,  and  fashion  them 
into  fair  proportions,  when  assisted  so  limitedlj'  by 
art,  through  the  aid  of  mechanics:  how  they  ma- 
naged is  a  secret  which  will  doubtless  rest  with  the 
inventors,  for  their  descendants  are  as  blessedly 
ignorant  of  any  useful  science  as  men  need  be," 

Our  frontispiece,  which  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the 
remarkable  ruins  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  is 
taken  from  the  valuable  Indian  Views  of  Captain 
Luard,  with  his  kind  permission. 

.  *  A  coss  is  the  ladian  name  for  a  road-measure  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length. 


The  Earth  is  the  Lord«,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
— Interesjting  zsfA.  lovely  as  the  green  fields  in  their  luxu- 
riant richness  nfust  ever  be,  to  the  eye  of  faith  and  devo- 
tion they  are  even  tnore  so:  did  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
■associate  with  their  beauty  the  superintending  providence 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  art  and  labour  of  man, 
they  would  possess  an  interest  and  a  loveliness  which  the 
mere  lover  of  nature  never  knew.  The  sweetest  landscape 
is  improved  by  the  presence  of  animated  objects,  which  im- 
part a  liveliness,  an  interest,  as  it  were,  an  existence,  to  the 
whole.  What  increased  force  and  interest  are  added  to  it 
by  the  presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  living  God! 

Shall  we  be  so  selfish  as  to  ascribe  the  beauty  of  our 
cultivated  and  richly-laden  fields  to  the  mere  assistant 
labours  of  our  own  fallen  race,  unto  whom  all  beyond  the 
original  curse  of  barrenness  is  mercy  ?  Not  unto  us,  not  unto 
us,  O  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the  praise.  Yea  !  we 
will  praise  thee  for  thy  goodness,  and  declare  the  wonders 
which  thou  doest  for  the  children  of  men. 

If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  such  meditations  as  these,— 
if  we  view  the  earth  as  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof— 
if  we  view  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  as  coming 
down  from  above, — we  shall  find  "  good  in  everything ;"  we 
shall  find  more  to  occupy  our  minds  amid  the  green  fields, 
despite  their  solitude  and  stillness,  than  in  the  crowded  city  ; 
each  path  will  lead  us  to  pleas^ure,  to  instruction,  to  God; 
the  rolling  year  will  be  full  of  Him  ;  the  wide  theatre  of  the 
world  will  be  to  our  minds  but  one  universal  house  of 
prayer,  one  varied  and  beauteous  temple  of  Him  who  dwell- 
eth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;  and  all  the  countless 
creations  of  his  bounty,  all  those  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth 
given  and  preserved  to  our  use,  and  in  due  time  to  be 
enjoyed  by  us,  will  constantly  admonish  us,  as  they  rise  into 
strength  and  beauty,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is 

good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. Palin's  Villaije 

Lectures  on  the  Litany. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  EDICT  OF 
NANTES. 

In  reading  details  of  the  history  of  the  various 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts,  we  frequently 
£nd  mention  made  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  as  being  a  means  by  which  the  regular  course 
of  trade  was  much  disturbed  and  turned  into  new 
channels.  It  may  be  interesting  to  general  readers, 
particularly  of  a  Protestant  country,  to  know  sonoe- 
thing  of  the  nature,  the  object,  and  the  effect  of  that 
edict. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  sort  of  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  France  in  1598,  and  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the  withdrawal  of  that  act 
in  1 685 ;  the  object,  in  both  instances,  being  of  a 
religious  nature.  The  Protestants  of  France,  during 
and  soon  after  the  time  of  Luther,  were  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Huguenots,  the  origin  of  which 
term  is  rather  uncertain  ;  and  in  a  recent  Supplement 
on  Paris*,  we  have  given  the  outlines  of  the  various 
persecutions  which  the  Protestants  suflFered  from  the 
Romish  party,  particularly  the  horrid  event  known  as 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomeio.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  intended  in  some  respects  as  a  termina- 
tion of  this  series  of  injuries  and  persecution,  and 
took  effect  about  twenty-six  years  after  the  date  of 
the  massacre.  When  the  weak  and  cruel  Henry  the 
Third,  who  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
crafty  and  still  more  cruel  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
died,  the  crown  of  France  devolved  upon  Henry, 
king  of  Navarre,  who  then  took  the  title  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was  originally  a  Protestant, 
and  however  state  policy  may  have  led  him  to  the 
culpable  weakness  of  changing  his  profession  of  faith 
two  or  three  times  during  his  reign,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  he  always  remained,  at  heart,  | 
a  Protestant.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  in  1598  he 
passed  or  granted  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the 
Huguenots  or  Protestants  had  their  civil  rights 
secured  to  them  ;  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
was  confirmed  to  them;  they  were  to  have  equal  claims 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  all  offices  and  dignities ; 
and  they  were  left  in  possession  of  certain  fortresses 
which  had  been  secured  to  them. 

The  efffct  of  this  edict  was,  that  the  Protestants 
much  increased  in  power  and  influence  in  France, 
and  Protestantism  might  have  taken  deep  root  in 
the  country;  but,  unhappily,  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
succeeded  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  a  man  in  every 
way  his  inferior.  Under  the  influence  of  an  ambitious 
favourite  and  of  a  crafty  confessor,  Louis  began  to 
renew  that  narrow  system  of  intolerance  of  which  the 
Protestants  had  so  long  been  the  victims.  A  long 
series  of  civil  contests  followed,  which  ended  in  the 
complete  subjection  of  the  Protestants  to  Louis,  or 
rather  to  his  minister,  Richelieu,  at  the  siege  of 
Fuichelle  in  1629.  For  some  years  after  this  period, 
the  Protestants,  though  not  possessed  of  any  political 
or  civil  power,  were  allowed  to  perform  the' offices  of 
their  religion  undisturbed.  But  when  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been  some  years  on  the  throne,  and 
had  exchanged  a  life  of  voluptuousness  and  profligacy 
for  one  of  gloomy  bigotry,  he  recommenced  the  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.  Under  the  fallacious 
and  most  unchristian  idea  that  Protestants  were  to  be 
made  Romanists  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  he  com- 
menced a  terrible  series  of  oppressive  and  cruel  acts. 
In  1681  he  deprived  them  of  most  of  their  civil  rights, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  minister,  Colbert,  who  had 
opposed  these  violent  measures,  he  proceeded  to  still 
greater   extremities.     Bodies  of  dragoons  were   sent 

*  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  250, 


into  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  Protestants 
were  most  numerous,  to  compel  the  unhappy  inhabit- 
ants to  abjure  their  faith;  and,  to  prevent  the 
emigration  of  the  sufferers,  the  frontiers  were  guarded 
with  the  utmiost  vigilance.  But  notwithstanding  this 
strict  watch,  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  Pro- 
testants contrived  to  escape  from  France,  resolved 
rather  to  expatriate  themselves  than  to  renounce 
their  faith:  this  was  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
number  of  Protestants  in  France. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  effect  of  this 
ruthless  persecution  of  the  Protestants :  we  see  in  it 
a  wise  and  just  ordination  of  Providence,  by  which 
those  who  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatures  to  compel  an  abandonment  of  their 
faith,  bring  down  on  their  own  heads  unforeseen  and 
irremediable  evils.  France  lost  half  a  million  of  her 
best  artisans,  and  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  England,  Holland,  and  Brandenburg, 
gained  a  large  accession  of  skilled  labour,  which  soon 
had  a  most  material  influence  on  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  these  countries.  Weavers,  and  others 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  manufacture  of 
tapestry,  were  very  numerous  among  the  emigrants, 
and  they  carried  the  secrets  of  their  trades  to  the 
other  countries  which  we  have  mentioned. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Protestants  gradually 
found  their  position  to  be  insupportable  in  France 
were  numerous  and  most  vexatious.  Every  species 
of  favour  was  lavished  upon  converts,  such  as 
exemption  from  taxes,  enfranchisement  from  parental 
authority  (if  the  parents  persisted  in  remaiaing  Pro- 
testants), advancement  in  professions,  in  public  ser- 
vice, and  in  military  rank;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
disabilities  of  every  kind  were  multiplied  for  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Protestant  faith  :  all  places  of 
honour  and  profit  were  closed  against  them  ;  and. 
those  who  had  previously  held  such  offices  were 
compelled  to  resign  them.  The  Protestants  were 
next  excluded  from  every  kind  of  trade,  and  from  the 
profession  of  law  and  medicine.  All  pensions  and 
dignities  were  withdrawn  from  them;  their  names 
were  erased  from  the  books  of  the  universities,  and 
from  the  list  of  the  royal  househ{)ld ;  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  farn.  ♦^he  revenue,  or  to  serve  the 
king  in  any  capacity  whatever.  The  chambers  of 
parliament,  established  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  were  suppressed.  The  Protestant 
clergy  were  vexed  and  humiliated  by  many  restrictions 
of  a  most  harassing  character ;  their  synods  were 
made  less  frequent,  and  the  subjects  of  discussion 
limited  in  number ;  their  charitable  funds  were 
applied  to  Roman  Catholic  purposes;  they  were 
forbidden  to  teach  the  languages,  philosophy,  or 
theology ;  and  the  flourishing  college  of  Sedan  was 
suppressed,  together  with  other  schools  and  colleges. 
The  Protestants  inhabiting  the  towns  were  obliged  to 
abstain  from  secular  employments  on  the  festivals  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  :  they  were  also  compelled 
to  salute  the  host,  and  to  perform  many  similar 
offices  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  a  Protestant. 
When  they  retired  into  the  country,  and  attended 
worship  according  to  the  form  of  their  church,  in  the 
castles  of  the  nobles  of  their  own  persuasion,  the 
court  limited  their  number,  and  disputed  the  right 
of  the  nobles  to  that  feudal  rank  to  which  the  liberty 
of  worship  in  their  own  castles  was  attached.  The 
clergymen  were  next  forbidden  to  preach,  and  were 
discharged  from  their  offices. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  this  series  of  cruel  per- 
secution should  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
home  and  country  ?  and  can  we  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing admiration  at  the  firmness  which  induced 
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the  Protestants  rather  to  go  to  foreign  lands  than  to 
give  up  their  cherished  faith  ?  The  consequences  of 
these  unrighteous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
French  court  were,  as  we  have  said,  highly  detrimental 
to  the  true  interests  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the 
Frencli  nation,  by  the  prodigious  emigration  it 
occasioned  among  the  Protestants,  who  sought,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  that  religious  liberty,  and 
that  humane  treatment,  which  in  their  mother-coun- 
try was  so  cruelly  refused  them.  Those  among  them 
whom  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies  guarded  so 
closely  as  to  prevent  their  flight,  were  exposed  to  the 
brutal  rage  of  an  unrelenting  soldiery,  and  were 
assailed  by  every  form  of  barbarous  persecution  that 
might  tend  to  subdue  their  courage,  exhaust  their 
patience,  and  thus  engage  them  to  a  feigned  and 
external  profession  of  Popery,  which  in  their  con- 
sciences they  beheld  with  the  utmost  aversion  and 
disgust.  The  inhabitants  of  Cevennes,  who  were 
roused  to  attempt  something  in  their  own  defence, 
afterwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dauphin,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  them  to  resort 
to  arms.  After  speaking  of  the  persecution  which 
preceded  the  revocation,  they  proceed  : — 

After  they  had  done  us  all  these  mischiefs,  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  repealed.  In  the  execution  of  the  revocation 
of  this  edict,  they  demolished  our  churches,  and  banished 
our  ministers  out  of  the  kingdom  for  ever,  continuing  to 
us  a  thousand  mischiefs,  under  divers  pretences.  All  these 
dreadful  forms  of  persecution  astonished  the  Cevennois, 
who  had  none  to  comfort  them.  Fear  caused  some  of  them 
to  hide  themselves  in  woods  and  dens;  and  others  endea- 
voured to  dee  out  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  might  set  their 
lives  and  consciences  at  liberty,  according  to  the  precept  of 
the  Gospel,  "If  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  unto 
another,"  But  the  passages  were  so  well  guarded  to 
hinder  the  flight  of  these  poor  people,  that  the  greater  part 
»f  them  were  taken  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  They  that 
fled  from  the  city  were  also  taken  and  locked  up  in  prisons, 
which  were  soon  filled  with  these  persecuted  Protestants. 

They  proceed  ta  state  that  while  they  were  in  con- 
cealment, performing  divine  worship,  in  accordance 
with  the  institutes  of  Protestantism, — 

The  priest  and  friars,  having  notice  of  it,  caused  yet  more 
dragoons  and  other  troops  to  be  sent  into  the  Cevennes, 
which  they  placed  in  ambuscade,  in  the  places  through 
which  those  that  were  of  the  assemblies  were  to  pass  on 
their  return.  They  seized  them  and  cast  them  into  prison  ; 
condemned  some  of  both  sexes  to  be  hanged,  and  others  to 
be  carried  away,  the  men  to  the  galleys,  the  women  to  the 
nunneries.  And  if  they  happened  to  find  the  place  where 
they  were  assembled,  they  fired  upon  them  without  mercy, 
and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age. 

These  remarks  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  by  one 
■well-authenticated  instance  j  and  we  will  avail  our- 
selves, for  that  purpose,  of  an  interesting  little  work, 
published  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  Re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  small  band  of 
Protestants,  with  their  pastor,  M.  d'Algue,  met  in  a 
secret  spot  for  the  performance  of  Divine  service, 
having  previously  placed  some  of  their  body  at  all 
the  avenues,  to  secure  themselves  against  surprise. 
One  of  those  to  whom  they  had  confided  this  office 
quitted  his  post,  and  hastened  to  St.  Etienne,  where 
he  broke  faith  with  his  companions,  and  gave  infor- 
mation of  the  assembly  to  the  king's  troops.  An 
officer  and  twenty  men  put  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  this  unworthy  person,  who  conducted 
them  to  the  place  of  meeting.  They  found  the  assem- 
bly engaged  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  j  and 
into  the  midst  of  this  peaceful  scene  of  Christian 
communion  the  soldiers  rushed  with  fury,  making  a 
discharge  which  at  once  threw  many  to  the  ground. 
Then  drawing  their  swords,  they  struck  indiscriminately 
at  all  they  met,  whether  men,  women,  or  children, 
killing  some,  and  wounding  great  numbers.    They 


afterwards  pursued  all  who  had  fled  on  their  approach 
to  hide  themselves  among  the  rocks,  and  treated  such, 
as  they  could  find  in  a  similar  manner.  Among 
those  who  had  taken  flight,  there  were  many  who, 
finding  they  were  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  threw 
themselves  into  the  river  which  crossed  their  way, 
hoping  to  find  the  fording-place  and  to  pass  in  safetyj 
but  as  it  was  night,  the  greater  part  were  unable  to 
discover  the  ford,  and  were  thereby  carried  away  by 
the  current  and  drowned.  M.  d'  Algue,  their  pastor, 
favoured  by  the  darkness,  escaped  on  this  occasion, 
but  was  taken  some  time  after,  together  with  his 
friend,  the  Sieur  Roques,  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  of  Caderles.  They  had  both  remained  firm 
to  their  religion,  and  had  been  compelled  to  seek  con- 
cealment, by  wandering  about  in  the  forests  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  months.  They  were  at  length 
arrested,  and  brought  to  trial :  the  crimes  of  which 
they  were  accused  were,  the  having  kept  themselves 
concealed  for  a  long  time,  that  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  change  their  religion  j  and  having  assisted 
at  many  Protestant  assemblies,  and  performed  in  them 
the  functions  of  ministers.  They  pleaded  guilty  to 
all  these  charges,  with  cheerfulness  and  readiness,  as 
being  charges  at  which  they  should  feel  glory  rather 
than  shame.  They  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
ofl"ered  life  if  they  would  recant :  this  they  scorned  to 
do,  and  both  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

It  was,  then,  by  such  means  as  these  that  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  attempted  to  root  out  Protestantism 
from  the  land  of  France.  During  the  subsequent 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  gradually  relaxed 
the  laws  against  the  Protestants  5  but  he  could  not 
undo  the  serious  injury  already  done  to  the  country 
by  the  expatriation  of  such  a  vast  body  of  industrious 
artisans,  through  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  J  and  there  are  many  acute  persons  who 
think  that  this  unrighteous  proceeding  was  one  of  the 
numerous  causes  that  led,  many  years  afterwards,  to 
the  French  Revolution,  by  exciting,  in  the  minds  of 
the  French  people,  a  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  and  priests, 
through  whose  influence,  principally,  the  revocation 
was  brought  about. 

TO    A    FRIEND    IN    SORROW. 

Oh  !  we  long  have  loved  and  often  met  with  bosoms  beating 

light,  [bright. 

When*  the  Spring  that  burst  around  us  was  smiling  fair  and 

When  the  bark  of  hope  bore  gaily  down  the  glittering  stream 

of  life,  [strife. 

Nor  coming  clouds  foretold  of  its  course  through  stonns  and 
Oh !  we  long  have  loved,  and  often  met — but  ne  er  till  now 

in  sorrow,  [furrow; 

For  care  along  our  flowery  path  at  length  has  drawn  his 
I  thought  of  all  that  we  had  been  when  I  kissed  thy  pallid 

cheek,  [could  not  speak. 

And  thy  trembling  form,  that  grief  had  changed,  I  saw,  and 
Yes !  we  long  have  loved  in  sunshine,  but  neer  till  now  I 

knew 
How  deep  affection's  root  'neath  the  shade  of  sorrow  grew ; 
For  friendship,  in  the  bloom  and  spring  of  life  begun, 
A  lovelier  tint  shall  wear  in  the  Autumn's  mellowing  sun. 
With  interchange   of   deeper  thought,    with   hoher  wishes 

fired,  linspired, 

E  en  the  chilling  breath  of  Winter  shall  seem  with  warmtli 
And  while  the  brightness  of  oiu-  morning  fades  to  evening's 

gray. 
We  have  a  beacon  sure  beyond,  to  light  our  sinkmg  day. — J.  F. 

All  amusements  which  consist  in  inflicting  pain  upon 
animals,  such  as  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  &c.,  are  purely 
wicked.  God  never  gave  us  power  over  animals  for  such 
purposes.  1  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  revolting  exhi- 
bition of  human  nature,  than  is  seen  when  men  assemble  to 
witness  the  misery  which  brutes  inflict  upon  each  other. 
Surely  nothing  can  tend  more  directly  to  harden  men  in 
worse  than  brutal  ferocity. — Wayx^and. 
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ST.  Andrew's  church,  Plymouth. 


I. 


There  is  no  pause 
To  the  huge  labours  o.  that  Arsenal 
Whose  foot  the  Tamav  laves.    There  science  lays 
The  solid  keel,  and  on  it  rears  a  frame 
Enduring,  fair,  magnificent!    The  woods 
Of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  devote 
Their  mightiest  foliage  to  raise  the  vast, 
The  thunder-bearing  structure;  till,  at  last, 
By  genius  nobly  formed,  the  finished  ship 
Is  ready  for  th'  impressive  launch.    The  day 
Arrives ;  the  Atlantic  tide  is  swelling  high 
To  place  her  on  its  bosom.    O'er  her  decks 
The  streamers  wave  all  gallantly,  around 
Enlivening  music  floats,  while  myriads  crowd 
Where  the  bold  vessel  on  her  rapid  plane 
Sits  proudly.     Hark!  the  intrepid  artizans 
Remove  her  last  supports ; — a  breathless  pause 
Holds  the  vast  multitude ;— a  moment  she 
Remains  upon  her  slope,— then  starts,— an    now. 
Rushing  sublimely  to  the  flashing  deep. 
Amid  the  shouts  of  thousands  she  descends, 
Then  rises  buoyantly,  a  graceful  pile. 
To  float  supinely  on  the  blue  Hamoaze, 
Till  England  the  winged  miracle  shall  send 
To  bear  her  dreaded  banner  round  the  globe. — Carrinoton. 

Carrington,  born  and  bred  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Devonport,  thus  speaks  of  the  building  and  launch- 
ing of  those  stupendous  machines  which  are  the  pride 
of  a  maritime  country  Hke  our  own:  nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  should  pervade  the 
description ;  for  there  are  but  few  productions  of  man 
more  wonderful  and  admirable  than  a  large  ship,  com- 
pletely rigged  and  fitted  for  sea. 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  are  situated  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  county  of  Devon,  Plymouth  has 
long  been  an  important  town, — indeed  it  was  so  before 
Devonport  was  in  existence, — but  when  Plymouth 
became  a  great  naval  station,  and  when  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  made  for  building  ships  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  docks  became  gradually  sur- 
rounded by  houses,  the  residences  of  those  employed 
therein ;  and  thus  a  little  town  sprang  up,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Plymouth  Dock.  But  so  rapidly 
did  its  population  and  its  importance  increase,  that  in 


1824  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth  gave  to  the 
town  the  name  of  Devonport,  as  it  seemed  no  longer 
fitting  that  it  should  continue  to  appear  as  a  mere 
appanage  to  Plymouth.  It  thus  appears  that  the  two 
towns  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport  are  so  intimately 
united  and  connected  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
treat  of  either  one  separately.  We  propose,  therefore, 
in  three  or  four  articles,  to  notice,  1st,  the  general 
position  of  the  two  towns  with  respect  to  the  British 
Channel}  2nd,  the  most  important  events  in  their 
history;  3rd,  the  Government  establishments  con- 
nected more  or  less  with  the  Royal  Navy;  and  4th,  the 
principal  objects  (not  naval)  which  usually  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  in  these  towns. 

In  looking  at  a  map  of  that  part  of  the  British 
Channel  contiguous  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  we 
see  that  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  or  bay,  separates  the 
coast  line  of  the  two  counties.  This  bay  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tamar,  which,  as  we 
stated  in  two  articles  relating  to  it*,  separates  the  two 
counties  nearly  throughout  its  whole  length.  Or  it 
might  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  a  small 
bay  into  which  the  rivers  Tamar  and  Plym  empty 
themselves.  This  bay  is  termed  Plymouth  Sound. 
From  the  Mewstone,  at  its  eastern  margin,  to  Penlee 
Point,  at  the  western,  is  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  and  a  half;  and  the  depth  of  the  bay,  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  four  miles.  Across  the  Sound,  at 
about  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  is  the  celebrated 
Breakwater,  a  description  of  which  was  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Saturday  Magazine.  The  object  of 
this  stupendous  undertaking  was  to  afiford  a  shelter  to 
the  ships  in  the  Sound  and  harbour  from  the  storms 
which  frequently  rage  in  the  British  Channel. 

Beginning  at  the  Mewstone,  a  solitary  rock  at  the 

eastern   margin   of    the    sbund,    we    proceed    along 

the  eastern   shore  to   the  north-east   corner   of  the 

Sound.     Here   we  find  a  body  of  water   called  the 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  153,  178. 
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Calwaier,  which  may  be  deemed  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Plym.  The  entrance  to  the  Catwater  is  de- 
fended by  Mount  Batten,  on  the  south-east,  and  by 
Plymouth  Citadel,  on  the  jiorth-west.  Having  crossed 
the  Catwater,  we  enter  a  sort  of  creek  or  basin  called 
Sutton  Pool.  Round  this  pool  the  town  of  Plymouth 
is  built,  and  the  pool  may  be  deemed  the  trading  port 
for  Plymouth.  We  are  now  at  the  north  part  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound ;  and,  proceeding  westward  from  Sutton 
Pool,  a  distance  of  a  mile  brings  us  to  Mill  Bay,  another 
indentation  of  the  Sound  ;  and  the  whole  shore  from 
Sutton  Pool  to  Mill  Bay  is  occupied  by  a  fine  open 
parade  called  the  Hoe.  Mill  Bay  is  separated  from 
another  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Stonehouse  Creek,  by  a 
long  narrow  neck  of  land,  ending  in  a  point  of  land 
called  Devil's  Point.  A  narrow  strait,  called  Crimble 
or  Cremil  Passage,  separates  Devil's  Point  from  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  which  brings  us  to  the  western  side  of 
Plymouth  Sound.  Mount  Edgecumbe  is  a  hill,  with 
a  private  mansion  on  its  brow,  and  is  deemed  one  of 
the  most  lovely  spots  in  England.  At  about  an  equal 
distance  from  the  Hoe,  Devil's  Point,  and  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  is  a  little  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Sound, 
called  Drake's  Island.  Passing  from  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe towards  the  south-west,  we  arrive  at  Cawsand 
Bay;  and  having  crossed  this,  we  gain  Penlee  Point  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Plymouth  Sound.  We  have 
thus  skirted  Plymouth  Sound  from  the  Mewstone 
to  Penlee  Point,  a  distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  without  reckoning  the  indentations,  creeks,  &c. 

We  have  said  that  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Sound  a  strait,  called  Crimble  Passage,  separates 
Devil's  Point  from  Mount  Edgecumbe.  This  strait 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Hamoaze,  one  of  the  finest 
royal  harbours  in  England.  On  entering  the  Hamoaze 
the  towns  of  Stonehouse,  Devonport,  and  Stoke 
Damerel  are  seen  on  the  right.  Stonehouse  occupies 
the  neck  of  land  which  separates  Mill  Bay  from  Stone- 
house Creek.  Devonport  is  to  the  north-west  of 
Stonehouse  Creek,  and  occupies  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  Hamoaze;  and  Stoke  Damerel  is 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  Devonport.  From  a 
little  village,  forming  a  northern  suburb  of  Devonport, 
and  called  Morice  Town,  is  a  ferry  across  a  narrow 
part  of  the  Hamoaze  to  Torpoint,  on  the  Cornish  side; 
and  a  succession  of  creeks  lead  round,  in  a  tortuous 
line,  from'  Torpoint  to  Mount  Edgecumbe,  the  point 
from  whence  we  started.  We  have  now  skirted  Ply- 
mouth Sound  and  the  Hamoaze,  and  noticed  the 
relative  positions  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  both 
with  regard  to  each  other  and  to  the  surrounding 
objects.  This  will  prepare  us  for  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  history  of  the  two  towns. 

Plymouth  was  anciently  called  Sutton  (i.e.  south 
town),  but  it  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Plymouth  as  long  back  as  1383.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Leland  as  having  been,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  a  "  mere  thing  as  an  inhabitation 
for  fischars;"  but  by  the  year  1254,  it  had  become  of 
so  much  importance  that  a  market  was  established 
here.  The  important  position  of  Plymouth  OLcasioned 
it  to  be  often  attacked  by  the  French;  and  we  read 
that  it  was  assaulted  five  several  times  during  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  century,  petitioned  for  the  means 
of  defending  their  town  from  dangerj  they  described 
Plymouth  as  a  great  port  for  the  harbour  of  vessels. 
After  waiting  thirty  years  they  obtained  certain  privi- 
leges, among  which  was  the  grant  of  atoll  on  all  nier- 
ciiandize,  to  enable  them  to  build  walls  and  towers  and 
other  defences  for  the  town. 

Leland  visited  Plymouth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  from  him  we  learn  that  "the  mouth  of 


the  gulph  where  the  shippes  of  Plymouth  lyith  is 
waullid  on  eche  side,  and  chained  over  in  tyme  of 
necessitie;  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  mouth  is  a 
block-house,  and  on  a  rocky  hill  hard-by  it  is  a  strong 
castle  quadrate,  having  on  each  corner  a  great  round 
tower.  It  seemeth  to  be  no  very  old  peace  of  worke." 
Before  this  period  Plymouth  had  become  of  note, 
both  as  a  town  and  as  a  port.  It  returned  members 
to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First. 
Hawkins,  Drake,  and  Gilbert,  three  celebrated  navi- 
gators, were  at  different  times  among  the  members 
returned  for  Plymouth.  The  town  received  an  act  of 
incorporation  in  1439;  and  even  sixty  years  before 
this,  the  population  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
10,000. 

Considered  as  a  port,  Plymouth  was  often  a  starting- 
point  for  many  naval  expeditions.  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  sailed  from  thence,  in  1355,  on  the  successful 
expedition  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Poictiers ; 
and  on  his  return,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  with  the 
French  king  and  the  Dauphin  as  his  prisoners.  The 
Earls  of  Warwick,  Clarence,  Pembroke,  and  Oxford 
landed  here  with  a  force,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
York  and  Lancaster  factions.  Catherine  of  Arragon 
landed  here,  on  her  arrival  in  England.  The  various 
exploratory  and  naval  expeditions  of  Frobisher,  Drake, 
Gilbert,  Cumberland,  Hawkins,  Carlisle,  Grenville, 
and  Cavendish,  sailed  from  Plymouth. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  inhabitants 
■complained  of  the  injury  done  to  the  harbour  by  the 
rubbish  brought  from  the  Cornish  tin-mines  and 
works.  It  was  stated  that  at  one  time  ships  of  800 
tons  could  enter  the  harbour  at  low  water";  but  that 
at  the  time  the  inhabitants  made  the  complaint,  ships 
of  100  tons  could  scarcely  enter.  In  consequence 
of  these  representatiims,  an  act  was  passed  in  1531, 
imposing  heavy  pentilties  on  the  proprietors  of  tin- 
works  who  neglected  tr  comply  with  certain  orders 
issued.  It  appears  that  this  act  was  not  productive 
of  the  desired  effect;  for  another  act  was  subsequently 
passed,  to  clear  the  harbour  by  other  means. 

The  Spanish  Armada  appeared  off  Plymouth  in 
1588,  when  Don  Medina,  the  Spanish  Admiral,  in  the 
confidence  of  conquest,  is  said  to  have  selected  Mount 
Edgecombe  for  his  future  residence.  The  port  of  Ply- 
mouth equipped  seven  ships  and  one  fly-boat  against 
this  formidable  fleet,  being  a  greater  number  than  was 
furnished  by  any  port  except  London. 

During  the  whole  of  the  civil  war  Plymouth  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  who  retained  it  even  at 
the  time  when  all  the  rest  of  the  west  of  England 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  forces.  The  town 
and  the  surrounding  fortifications  were  commanded 
by  the  Earls  of  Ruthven  and  Stamford  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Carew.  In  September,  1643,  Colonel  Digby  and 
the  Royalists  commenced  a  blockade  at  Plymouth; 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  Prince  Maurice  advanced 
with  his  whole  army,  and  laid  formal  siege  to  the 
town,  taking  up  his  positions  at  Plympton,  Piymstock,  ' 
Cawsand,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Colonel  James  Wardlaw,  the  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
took  possession  of  Drake's  Island  and  the  fort  upon 
it,  with  the  castle  and  magazine,  then  under  the  charge 
of  the  mayor,  and  entrusted  them  to  approved  par- 
liamentary officers.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  then  required  to  take  a  vow  and  protestation  to 
defend  the  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse,  the 
fort  and  the  island,  to  the  uttermost,  and  this  protest- 
ation was  sent  up,  and  registered  in  parliament.  After 
several  attempts  to  gain  the  town,  the  Royalists  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retire. 

On  the  following  April  hostilities  recommenced,  and 
a  constant  but  unsuccessful  series  of  attempts  were 
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made  on  tlie  town  by  the  Royalists.  It  was  attacked 
by  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  April;  again  by  the  same 
officer  a  few  days  afterwards;  a  third  time  by  him  in 
July;  by  Prince  Maurice  soon  after  this;  and  by  the 
king  in  person,  September  the  9th,  1644.  The  town 
refused  to  surrender  to  the  king;  and  he  therefore 
left  it,  and  commanded  Sir  Richard  Grenville  to  main- 
tain a  strict  blockade.  From  September,  1644,  till 
January,  1646,  this  blockade  was  continued,  repeated 
attempts  being  made  in  the  interim  to  gain  possession 
of  the  town.  But  nothing  could  induce  the  townsmen 
to  yield,  and  on  the  10th  of  January  they  saw  them- 
selves relieved  from  the  blockading  army. 

During  all  these  contests  Drake's  or  St.  Nicholas' 
Island,  was  always  deemed  an  important  part  of  the 
fortification  of  Plymouth.  A  chapel  was  early  built 
on  it:  this  was  afterwards  ordered  to  be  fortified,  for 
we  meet,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council, 
1548,  with  a  letter,    the    purport    of  which    was  to 

Marvelle  of  their  (z.e.the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth)  unwilling- 
ness to  piocede  in  the  fortifyinge  of  St.  Michaelle's  chappelle 
to  be  made  a  bulwariie,  and  when  they  allege  the  pluekynge 
down  of  that  chappelle  to  the  foundacion,  they  were  answered, 
the  same  bemge  made  upp  againe  with  a  wall  of  turfe, 
should  neither  be  of  less  efecte  or  strength,  nor  yet  of  such 
great  coste  as  they  intended,  and  therefore  eftsonesthe  lords 
desired  them  like  good  subjectes  to  goe  in  hande  with  that 
worke  accordinglie,  as  they  might  thereby  be  esteemed  that 
they  tender  the  kinges  Ma''«*'  pleasure,  and  their  owne 
sureties  and  defence  chiefteste. 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  there  were  no 
historical  events  of  any  importance  which  need  detain 
us,  with  respect  to  Plymouth.  We  shall  therefore 
here  quit  this  part  of  the  subject;  and  in  our  next 
paper  speak  of  the  rise  of  the  dock-yard  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Hamoaze,  and  the  consequent  growth 
of  the  now  important  town  of  Devonport :  we  shall 
then  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  understand  the 
numerous  Government  establishments  situated  at 
Plymouth  and  Devonport. 


GARDEN  HERBS.    No.  VI. 

Parsley,  (^Apium). 

This  useful  and  well-known  herb  has  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  vegetables,  and 
that  is,  the  length  of  time  which  its  seed  requires  to 
remain  in  the  ground  before  it  shows  any  sign  of 
vegetation.  It  is  observed  that  old  seed  comes  up 
earlier  than  new;  but  it  generally  remains  six  weeks 
in  the  ground  before  the  young  plants  appear.  The 
seed  does  not  begin  to  vegetate  under  forty  or  some- 
times even  fifty  days. 

This  plant  is  biennial,  or  of  two  years'  continuance, 
and  is  very  hardy,  easily  resisting  cold  and  heat.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  to  have  been 
introduced  from  thence  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  but  this  account  seems  to  be  disproved 
by  Pliny's  description  of  Sardinia  parsley,  which  he 
states  to  be  of  venomous  quality.  However  this  may 
be,  parsley  is  now  so  completely  naturahzed  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  as  to  excite  a 
doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  indigenous  to  our  soil. 
This  plant  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  is 
said  to  have  received  its  distinctive  name  (petroselinum) 
from  Dioscorides,  on  account  of  its  supposed  medi- 
cinal qualities.  The  Romans  esteemed  it  highly  for 
culinary  purposes;  for  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
great  request  with  all  classes  of  people,  who  took  it  in 
large  bunches  in  their  pottage ;  and  that  there  was 
not  a  salad  or  sauce  sent  to  table  without  it;  and  that 
all  persons  were  pleased  to  have  their  meat  forced 
with  this  herb. 


Gerard  spells  it  parsele,  parseiy,  and  parsley,  and 
says  it  is  "  delightful  to  the  taste,  and  agreeable  to 
Ihe  stomacke."  His  description  of  the  two  species 
common  in  our  gardens  is  so  good  that  we  adopt  it: 

"The  leaves  of  garden  parseiy  are  of  a  beautiful  greene 
colour,  consisting  of  many  little  ones,  fastened  together, 
divided  most  commonly  in  three  parts,  and  also  snipt  round 
aboutthe  edges;  the  stalke  is  above  one  cubit  high,  slender, 
something  chamfered,  (channelled,)  on  the  top  whereof 
stand  spoked  rundles,  bringing  forth  very  fine  little  Howers, 
and  afterwards  small  seeds,  somewhat  of  a  fiery  taste:  the 
root  is  long  and  white,  and  good  to  be  eaten.  There  is 
another  garden  parsley,  in  taste  and  vertue  like  unto  the 
precedent:  the  only  difference  is,  that  this  plant  bringeth 
forth  leaves  very  admirably  crisped  or  curled  like  fans  of 
curled  feathers,  whence  it  is  called  Apium  crispum  sine 
multi  fidum,  curl'd  parseiy.  It  is  sown  in  beds  in  gardens; 
it  groweth  both  in  hot  and  cold  places,  so  that  the  ground 
be  either  by  nature  moist,  or  be  often-times  watered:  for 
it  prospereth  in  moist  places,  and  is  delighted  with  water, 
and  therefore  it  naturally  cometh  up  near  to  fountains  and 
springs.  Fuchsins  writeth  that  it  is  found  growing  of  itself 
in  many  fenny  places  in  Germany.  The  leaves  are  very 
pleasant  in  sauces  and  broths." 

Parsley  has  a  fusiform  root,  like  that  of  the  radish 
or  carrot,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  it,  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Holland,  which  has  large  roots,  similar  to 
those  of  the  carrot,  and  which  is  brought  to  market 
in  bundles  for  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  that  vege- 
table. This  species  is  largely  used  by  the  Dutch  in 
their  favourite  dish,  "  water  souche,"  being  boiled 
with  what  are  called  Dutch  plaice,  or  flounders.  It 
is  likewise  considered  to  be  of  great  service  in  drop- 
sies, and  many  other  complaints,  and  is  therefore 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Dutch. 

The  small  smooth-leayed  parsley,  described  by 
Gerard,  was  the  first  known  in  this  country.  It  is 
now  little  cultivated;  for  the  better  flavour,  as  well 
as  the  more  handsome  appearance  of  the  curled  sort, 
has  caused  that  species  to  be  generally  preferred. 
There  is  also  another  reason  for  banishing  smooth- 
leaved  parsley  from  our  gardens,  which  is  its  near 
resemblance  to  a  poisonous  weed,  called  fool's  parsley, 
or  lesser  hemlock,  (^jEthusa  cynapium,)  frequently  in- 
festing our  gardens  and  fields.  So  much  do  these 
plants  resemble  each  other,  that,  were  they  growing 
together,  they  might  be  made  use  of  indiscriminately, 
and  produce  much  mischief.  There  is  certainly  a 
slight  difference  both  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
leaf,  but  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  un- 
observant person,  neither  would  the  peculiar  odour 
of  the  fool's  parsley,  which  differs  very  much  from 
that  of  the  true,  be  discovered  when  mixed  with  the 
latter  herb.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  plants  being 
confounded  when  they  are  in  blossom  ;  for  any  one 
who  has  noticed  the  flowers  of  both  will  be  readily 
struck  with  the  singular  appendage  to  the  blossom  of 
the  fool's  parsley,  as  being  altogether  different  to  that 
of  the  cultivated  sort.  Under  every  partial  umbel 
of  blossoms  in  the  fool's  parsley  hang  three  long, 
narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaflets,  commonly  termed  the 
beard,  which  have  a  very  curious  appearance,  and 
present  a  great  contrast  to  the  delicate  involucrvm  of 
the  true  parsley,  which  consists  of  a  few  short  leaflets, 
as  fine  as  hairs. 

Ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  when  fish  became 
sickly  in  ponds  or  stews,  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  throw  parsley  into  the  water,  which  greatly  revived 
them.  This  herb  is  also  prescribed  as  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  rot  in  sheep,  provided  they  are  fed 
with  it  twice  a  week,  for  two  or  three  hours  each 
time.  This  specific  has  been  tried  in  Hampshire  and 
in  Buckinghamshire,  with  some  success,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  herb  have  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose at  different  times.     Its  culture  was  recommended 
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and  encouraged  some  years  ago  by  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts.  The  fondness  of  hares  and 
rabbits  for  parsley,  however,  and  the  invitation  which 
is  held  out  to  them  to  visit  and  overrun  the  farms 
where  this  herb  is  extensively  grown,  seems  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  its  general  cultivation.  In  addition  to 
the  virtues  which  this  herb  is  said  to  possess  in  curing 
several  of  the  diseases  with  which  sheep  are  visited, 
it  also  adds  to  their  value,  by  improving  the  flavour 
of  the  mutton. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  parsley  are  not  many.  Like 
most  other  herbs,  its  qualities  were  either  exaggerated 
by  ancient  writers,  or  the  more  simple  way  of  living 
in  former  times  rendered  these  humble  remedies  more 
efficacious  than  we  find  them  to  be  at  present.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  be  a  good  sudorific; 
the  seeds  are  commended  as  carminative  and  diuretic; 
the  root,  as  aperient.  Tragus  states  that  the  seeds, 
steeped  in  white-wine,  with  anise  and  carraway  seeds, 
and  boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  roots,  are  good 
for  the  dropsy,  the  jaundice,  and  other  complaints. 
The  distilled  water  of  parsley  partakes  of  the  virtues 
of  the  plant,  and  contains  a  small  portion  of  essential 
oil. 

Parsley  is  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  generally 
in  drills  round  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden.  By 
taking  care  that  only  a  third  part  of  the  crop  shall  be 
cut  at  one  time,  a  succession  may  be  kept  up,  and 
the  parsley  will  be  the  stronger  and  better  for  every 
cutting,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  severe  weather, 
than  if  allowed  to  remain  from  a  summer's  growth. 
The  better  way,  however,  to  get  a  supply  all  the  year 
round  is  to  prepare  a  bed  in  good  clean  ground,  and 
sow  the  parsley  in  drills,  in  the  usual  manner,  keep- 
ing it  cut  in  succession  as  it  is  required,  and  when 
severe  frost  sets  in,  covering  the  bed  with  straw  or 
peas-haulm  till  after  the  thaw  takes  place.  By  taking 
this  precaution,  we  may  obtain  fresh  growing  parsley 
at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  have  our  soups  fla- 
voured, and  our  cold  meats  garnished  as  usual  with 
this  much-admired  herb.  When  the  crop  of  parsley 
has  failed,  either  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  or 
some  other  cause,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  a 
resource  in  the  dried  form.  This  herb  cannot  be 
dried  in  the  same  way  as  others ;  but  it  may  be  made 
brittle  by  being  placed  in  a  tinned  roasting-screen 
close  to  a  large  fire,  when  it  should  be  rubbed  fine, 
and  put  in  glass  bottles  for  use.  Parsley  should  be 
largely  used  where  onions  are  employed  in  seasoning, 
as  it  helps  to  qualify  both  the  smell  and  taste  of  that 
strong  root. 


SPREAD    OF    BRITISH    MANUFACTURES. 

I  MAY  note  a  remarkable  fact,  to  show  how  much  we  and 
the  Afghans  are  mutually  interested  in  making  the  Indus  a 
cheap  channel  of  trade.  Syud  Kevamut  All,  in  1834,  gotfrom 
merchants  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  musters  of  all  the 
manufactured  "Russian  goods"  imported  via  Bokhara,  and 
were  then  selling  at  the  usual  good  profit  in  the  Cabhul, 
bazaar.  I  lately  gave  a  set  of  these  to  a  gentleman 
interested  in  our  trade  with  the  East,  when  he  ascertained 
from  an  experienced  merchant,  to  whom  they  were  for- 
warded, that  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  were  of  Glas- 
gow and  Manchester  make. — Conolly's  Journey  to  the 
North  of  India. 

If  you  do  good  with  pain,  says  Saint  Chrysostom,  the  pain 
Hies  off  and  the  good  remains. 


The  voluptuary  confesses  that,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at,  it  were  worth  while,  even  on  the  score  of 
pleasure,  to  be  virtuous. 


If  it  is  dangerous  to  be  convinced,  it  is  dangerous  to  listen. 


AURORA. 

O'er  yon  beetling  cliffs  afar 
Wheels  the  Sun  his  golden  car; 
Bashful  Twilight  flits  away 
From  the  radiant  orb  of  day ; 
Lo !  Aurora  starts  from  sleep. 
Blushing  yet  her  rest  to  keep; 
And  fair  Nature,  Earth  to  bless. 
Smiles  in  all  her  loveliness ! 

'Tis  the  mild  and  soothing  hour 

When,  their  downy  slumber  breaking, 
(Ere  the  world  resumes  its  power,) 

Health  and  Innocence  are  waking: 
Buoyant  trip  their  nimble  feet 
B'rom  the  green  embowered  retreat; 
Up  the  mountain's  steepy  side 
Swift  the  beauteous  maidens  glide; 
Clearer  lustre,  from  the  skies. 
Quickens  in  their  gladdened  eyes, 
And  a  purer  bloom  they  wear 
Frot"  the  kiss  of  mountain  air ; 
Where  they  tread,  the  flowrets  gay 
Scatter  dew-drops  in  their  way 
Dearer  each  than  burnished  gem 
On  a  regal  diadem. 
Yes,  when  lovely  flowrets  bending, 

Weep  the  lucid  tears  of  morn, 
Monarchs,  all  their  jewels  blending, 

Cannot  thus  their  crowns  adorn  I— 

Ilark !  the  happy  skylarks  sing. 
Light  of  heart,  and  light  of  wing; 
Theirs  the  brisk  and  blithesome  measure 
That  attunes  the  soul  to  pleasure 
As  they  dance  along  the  sky, 
In  their  spirit's  ecstacy ; 
See,  yon  lingering  warbler  floats 

O  er  her  couch  of  purple  heather, 
Trilling  short  some  sweet  fond  notes; 

Now,  she  links  them  all  together: 
For  her  kindled  eyes  are  turning 
Where  the  sun's  new  lamp  is  burning; 
Louder  now  her  song,  and  sweeter, 
And  her  flight  is  braver,  fleeter, 
High  in  heaven  s  supreme  dominion 

Carolling  the  clouds  among, 
"While  her  light  and  trembling  pinion 

Beats  the  measure  of  her  song. 

Where  are  Guilt,  and  Pride,  and  Power, 
At  this  mild  and  soothing  hour  ? 
Interest,  too,  whose  selfish  mood 
Chains  the  heart,  and  chills  the  blood  I 
Where  is  Folly's  giddy  throng, 
Who  the  festive  rites  prolong, 
Or  the  mazy  dance  entwine 
Round  the  foot  of  Fashions  shrine ? 

Guilt  has  slunk  to  sleepless  bed ; 

Pride  has  bowed  his  fevered  head ; 
Sealed  is  yet  the  TjTant's  sight 
From  the  scathing  glance  of  light ; 
And  the  Miser's  sordid  brain 
Dreams  his  treasure  o'er  again  : 
They  that  quaff  Avine's  maddening  bowl 
Forge  the  fetters  of  tlie  soul ; 
They  that  dance  the  hours  away, 

Night  of  all  her  balm  beguiling. 
List  not  to  tlie  lark's  sweet  lay, 

When  the  rosy  Mom  is  smiling. 

Rev,  T.  a.  Hollakiv. 


The  pith  of  conversation  does  not  consist  in  exhibiting 
your  own  superior  knowledge  on  matters  of  small  importance, 
but  in  enlarging,  improving,  and  correcting  the  information 
you  possess,  by  the  authority  of  others. Scott. 


He  mourns  the  dead  who  lives  as  they  desire. 
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THE  BANIAN-TREE. 


T-WAs  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 
A  green  and  sunny  glade,  amid  the  wood  ; 
And,  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

That  venerable  tree, 
^or  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread, 
Fifty  straight  columns  prop  its  lofty  head; 

And  many  a  long  depending  shoot, 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root. 
Straight,  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the  ground. 
Some  on  the  lower  boughs,  which  crost  their  way. 
Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round; 
Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  times,  with  sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung; 
Others,  of  younger  growth,  unmov'd  were  hung 
Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  height. 
Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight. 
Nor  weeds  nor  briers  deform'dthe  natural  floor; 
And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower'd  it  o'er 

Came  gleams  of  chequer'd  light. 
So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A  pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prayer.— Southey. 


The  Banian-tree,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  known  botanically 
by  the  name  of  Ficus  Indica,  or  the  Indian  fig-tree.  It 
is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  India,  both  on  the  main- 
land and  also  on  the  islands;  but  it  appears  to  exist 
in  the  greatest  perfection  about  the  villages  in  the  Cir- 
car  mountains.  The  botanical  features  of  the  tree  are 
chiefly  these:— The  leaves  are  ovate,  heart-shaped, 
three-ribbed,  and  entire;  when  young,  downy  on  both 
sides,  but  much  smoother  when  aged:  they  are  from  five 
to  six  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  four  broad ;  and 
at  the  top  of  the  leaf- stalk,  on  the  under  side,  is  a  broad 
smooth  gland.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  (figs),  when  ripe, 
grow  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves:  they  are 
Vol.  XVII. 


downy,  and  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  middle- 
sized  red  cherry.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  white, 
light,  porous,  and  of  but  little  value. 

But  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  banian- 
tree,  and  one  which  draws  towards  it  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  most  travellers  in  the  East,  is  the 
stupendous  size  which  it  attains.  Roxburgh  tells  us 
that  he  has  seen  a  banian-tree  full  five  hundred  yards 
round  the  circumference  of  the  branches,  and  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  principal  trunk  being  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  high  beneath  the  branches,  and 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  Hodges,  in  his 
IVavels  in  India,  says: — 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Banglepoor,  I  made  a 
drawing  of  a  banian-tree.  This  is  one  of  those  curious  pro- 
ductions in  nature  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  traveller.  The  branches  of  this  tree,  having  shoots 
depending  from  them,  and  taking  root  a^ain,  produce,  and 
become  the  parents  of  others.  These  trees  in  many  instances 
cover  such  an  extent  of  ground,  that  hundreds  of  people 
may  take  shelter  under  one  of  them  fro-ii  tiie  scorching  rius 
of  the  sun. 

The  boughs  of  the  banian-tree  grow  horizontally 
from  the  stem,  and  extend  so  far  that,  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  nature,  they  would  be  unable  to  support 
themselves.  To  supply  this  support,  small  fibrous 
shoots  fall  perpendicularly  from  them,  and  take  root 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  ground,  thus  propping  the 
parent  bough;  while  the  lateral  branches  continue 
to  throw  out  new  sprouts,  from  which  other  fibres 
drop,  until,  in  the  course  of  years,  one  tree  forms  by 
itself  a  sort  of  little  forest,     The  perpendicular  stems 
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put  forth  no  shoots,  and  vary  in  circumference  from 
a  few  inches  to  eight  or  ten  feet.  Before  they  reach 
the  ground  they  are  very  flexible  and  seem  to  dangle 
from  the  parent  boughs  like  short  thick  thongs. 

The  Author  of  the  Oriental  Annual  speaks  of  a 
banian-tree  which  he  saw  under  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. A  piece  of  sculpture  had  been  originally 
fixed  under  the  shadow  of  this  tree.  Around  this 
the  tree  had  twisted  its  strong  and  sinewy  arms.,  lifted 
it  completely  from  the  pedestal,  and  carried  it  up  in 
its  growth,  throwing  round  it  a  frame  formed  by  its 
own  picturesque  and  convoluted  branches ;  thus  ren- 
dering it  a  natural  curiosity  well  worth  beholding. 
Another  banian-tree  which  the  same  writer,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Daniell,  met  with,  had  two  stems  of 
nearly  equal  circumference,  forming  a  junction  at  the 
root  with  two  large  arms  branching  laterally  from 
them.  From  these  arms  numerous  strong  fibres 
depended;  and  there  are  also  horizontal  shoots 
thrown  out  in  all  directions,  and  covering  a  very  large 
space  with  thick  and  verdant  foliage.  This  tree 
afforded  daily  shelter  to  men  and  cattle,  to  pilgrims 
and  travellers,  who  at  times  congregated  in  giseat 
numbers  beneath  its  branches.  It  appeared  to  be  ia 
the  full  vigour  of  its  maturity,  as  no  part  of  it  had 
begun  to  decay. 

Mr.  Cordiner  has  also  borne  witness  to  the  beauty 
of  the  banian-tree,  and  has,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon, 
given  many  interesting  details  concerning  it.  He 
says  that  a  full-grown  leaf  of  the  tree  is  five  inches 
long,  three  and  a  half  broad,  and  has  a  foot-stalk 
upwards  of  one  inch  in  length:  they  grow  alter- 
nately on  each  side  of  the  branches,  but  not  opposite 
to  one  another.  The  substance  of  the  figs  which  form 
the  fruit  consists  of  a  great  number  of  seeds  of  dimi- 
nutive size.  These  figs  grow  without  any  stalks,  ad- 
hering closely,  in  alternate  positions,  all  around  the 
smaller  branches.  They  afford  food  for  monkeys,  and 
for  a  variety  of  the  feathered  race ;  but  they  are  not 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  are  scarcely  ever  eaten  by 
the  natives. 

The  perpendicular  stems,  which  we  have  before  said 
drop  from  the  broad  horizontal  arms,  are  covered 
with  bark  having  a  silvery  appearance.  They  put  forth 
no  shoots;  and  when  they  first  leave  the  tree  they  are 
of  a  brownish  hue,  as  flexible  as  hemp,  and  wave  in 
the  air  like  ropes.  After  entering  the  earth  they  be- 
come stationary,  and  are  to  be  found  of  various  ages 
about  the  same  tree.  As  they  at  first  draw  their 
nourishment- from  the  tree,  it  is  probable  that  they 
afterwards  help  to  supply  sap  to  the  old  parent  stem. 

The  following  description  of  a  tree  which  Mr. 
Cordiner  saw  shows  it  to  have  been  fully  equal  to 
those  of  which  we  have  before  spoken : — 

Round  the  tree  is  a  circle  of  low  brickwork,  ninety  feet 
in  diameter.  The  parent  trunk  measures  twenty-eight  feet 
in  circumference,  and  is  of  a  light-brown  colour.  The  tree 
has  no  appearance  of  decay,  but  seems  flourishing,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  full  vigour.  Thirty-seven  descended  stems 
are  firmly  rooted  in  the  ground,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  small  fibres  appear  like  loose  ropes  waving  in  the  wind. 
Of  the  former,  some  measure  only  two  inches  and  a  half, 
others  eleven  feet  in  circumfErence;  and  they  have  de- 
scended from  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  Imme- 
diately on  the  fibres  reaching  the  ground,  the  gardener 
surrounds  them  with  a  hillock  of  earth,  which  at  once  gives 
them  firmness,  and  assists  their  growth.  The  only  thing 
to  be  regretted  in  the  situation  of  this  tree  is  that  other  trees 
surround  it  so  closely,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  perfectly  at 
one  view.  Four  avenues  lead  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  walk'  round  it  in  all  directions ; 
but  when  the  whole  of  the  tree  can  be  seen,  the  spectator  is 
too  near  to  make  a  full  drawing  of  it,  or  to  enjoy  completely 
the  maguiBcence  which  it  exhibits.  Lord  and  Lady 
"William  Bcntinck,  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Madras  in  1803, 


visited  this  tree,  and  were  entertained  by  the  Armenian  pro- 
prietor at  an  elegant  breakfast  under  its  boughs. 

Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  alludes  to  the  baaian> 
tree,  when  he  speaks  of 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indian  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan,  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade. 
High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  between. 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop  holes  cut  through  thickest  shade. 
The  banian-tree   has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  another  species  of  the  fig-tree,  the  Ficus  reliyiosa. 
The  latter  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  religious 
veneration  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Hindoos,  on  the 
ground  that  their  God,  Vishnu,  is  fabled  to  have  been 
born  under  its  branches.     The  Ficus  religiosa,  (called 
by  the  Hindoos  the  pippul-tree,)  is  much  cultivated 
near  dwellings,  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  shade 
which  its  wide-spreading  branches  afford.    The  leaves 
are  used  by  the  Arabs  for  tanning  leather ;  and  they  are 
preferred  by  the  silk-worm  before  all  other  kinds  of 
food,  except  the  mulberry-leaf. 


DOMESDAY  BOOK. 

DoKESDAY  Book  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
literary  work  existing  in  England,  whether  we  regard 
the  date  t*,  which  it  was  written,  or  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  Dismesday  Book  consists  of  two  volumes, 
which  are  deported,  among  some  other  records  of 
the  Exchequer  in  th«  Chapter  House  at  Westminster, 
and  preserved  with  gtsat  care  and  circumspection. 
The  volumes  are  of  uneqtfel  size.  The  larger  one  is 
a  folio,  containing  382  doubfe  pages  of  vellum,  on 
each  of  which  are  two  columns  fairly  written  in  a 
small  character,  but  very  neat  and  distinct.  The 
smaller  volume  is  in  quarto,  and  consists  of  450 
double  pages  of  vellum,  with  only  one  column  oa 
each  page.  The  band  writing  in  this  volume  is 
larger  and  stronger  than  in  the  other,  the  descriptions 
more  minute,  and  the  erasures  not  so  numerous :  it 
is  likewise  in  better  preservation,  and  less  soiled, 
probably  owing  to  its  having  been  less  the  object  of 
curiosity  or  consultation.  Both  the  volumes  are 
bound  up  in  thick  wooden  covers,  secured  with  plates 
of  brass.  So  much  for  the  volumes  themselves  :  now 
for  their  contents. 

Domesday  Book  was  a  register,  ordered  to  be 
prepared  by  William  the  Conqueror,  of  all  the  pos- 
sessions in  England, — their  extent,  value,  owners* 
names,  &c.  The  first  volume  contains  a  sort  of 
topographical  description  of  thirty-one  counties; 
the  other  volume  contains  three  more  ;  the  northern 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Durham,  being  only  partially  described. 
This  description  or  survey  was,  for  the  time  when  it 
was  made,  exceedingly  minute  and  exact.  It  contains 
an  account  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  counties,  under  the 
old  names  of  wapentakes,  rapes,  laths,  hundreds,  &c, : 
an  account  of  cities,  towns,  villas,  boroughs,  manors, 
castles,  &c,,  with  the  quantity  of  ground  belonging  to 
each  manor,  designated  by  the  now  almost  obsolete 
names  of  measure,  hides,  carucates,  virgates,  half-hides, 
bovates,  ox-gangs,  leucce,  quarantena,  &c  : — the  value 
of  each  manor,  1st,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  2nd,  when  William  gained  the  throne, 
3rd,  at  the  time  of  making  the  Domesday  survey : — 
what  and  how  much  arable  land,  pasture,  meadow 
and  wood  land  there  was;  how  many  men  occupied 
each  estate,  and  of  what  condition  they  were,  whether 
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freemen,  socmen,  villains,  bordars,  freedmen,  cot- 
tagers, serfs,  tradesmen,  labourers.  Englishmen, 
Normans,  &cj — the  number  of  hogs,  goats,  sheep, 
horses,  asses,  oxen,  cows,  calves,  colts,  stocks  of  bees, 
&c.;  together  with  the  number  of  mills,  fish-ponds, 
fisheries,  marshes,  vineyards,  &c.,  on  each  manor  : — 
an  account  of  the  rents,  tributes,  census,  services, 
tolls,  customs,  homage,  and  what  works  were  to  be 
done  for  the  lords  of  the  manors.  In  several  coun- 
ties also  was  noted  down  an  account  of  what  goods, 
chattels,  and  treasure  each  person  possessed,  what 
were  his  debts,  and  how  much  was  owing  to  him. 

A  work  of  such  extraordinary  extent  and  minute- 
ness must  have  required  a  well  arranged  system  to 
put  it  into  execution.  The  plan  which  William 
adopted  was  this.  Men  of  the  greatest  discretion, 
whose  talents  were  familiar  to  him,  and  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  were  sent  into  every  county  throughout 
England  with  authority  to  summon  and  impanel 
juries  in  every  hundred,  lath,  and  wapentake ;  the 
jury  to  be  composed  of  all  orders  of  freemen,  from 
the  great  barons  downwards.  These  juries  were 
bound  by  oath  to  communicate  to  the  commissioners, 
by  verdict  or  presentment,  every  particular  relative 
to  the  estates,  manors,  &c.,  contained  in  that  hun- 
dred, lath,  or  wapentake.  The  commissioners  having 
received  the  inquisitions,  they  were  transmitted  to  the 
king,  and  shortly  afterwards  arranged  in  systematic 
order,  the  lands  of  each  tenant  being  entered  sepa- 
rately from  those  of  others,  and  classed  under  their 
respective  heads :  the  whole  detail  was  then  written 
in  Domesday  Book  and  deposited  in  the  king's 
treasury.  Every  return  and  statement  had  to  be 
made  on  the  oath  of  the  sheriffs  of  each  county,  the 
lords  of  each  manor,  the  presbyters  of  every  church, 
the  reeves  of  every  hundred,  and  the  bailiff  and  six 
villains  of  every  village.  In  some  cases  the  jurors 
were  required  to  state  not  only  the  value  of  a  manor 
at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  the  time  of 
the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  William,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  but  also  whether  any  advance 
could  be  made  in  its  then  present  value.  This  survey 
was  made  about  the  year  lObO. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  juries  did  not 
always  honestly  give  the  true  value  of  the  manors 
and  property  on  which  they  reported,  yet  Domesday 
Book  became  an  authority  of  the  very  first  order. 
For  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to  its  preparation, 
Domesday  Book  was  considered  as  the  only  fountain 
of  titles  to  estates,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  make 
a  claim  beyond  it. 

Different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
real  object  which  William  had  in  view  in  ordering 
and  carrying  such  a  vast  undertaking.  Ingulphus, 
a  contemporary  of  the  Conqueror,  says  that  William, 
on  his  return  to  England,  after  having  subdued 
Scotland,  obliged  every  individual  of  the  realm  to  do 
homage  and  swear  fealty  to  him  in  London,  and  that 
he  immediately  afterwards  began  the  survey,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  the  condition  of  his 
subjects.  A  Saxon  chronicle  tells  us  that  the  survey 
was  made  in  order  that  the  king  might  obtain  exact 
knowledge  of  his  demesne  lands,  and  what  the  amount 
of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  which  arose  from  hidage 
(a  sort  of  land-tax)  ought  to  be.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster states  that  the  object  of  the  king  was  to 
discover,  by  means  of  the  survey,  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  kingdom,  the  number  of  men  in  each 
county,  and  what  forces  he  had  to  depend  upon  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Agard  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  William,  finding  the  land-tax  called  Danegeld  to 
be  assessed  and  paid  in  an  uncertain  and  unequal 
manuer,  made  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdom,  in 


order  that  he  might  be  apprized  of  the  particular 
sum  which  each  town,  village,  and  hamlet  was 
bound  to  pay,  and  to  exact  it  accordingly. 

Domesday  Book  was  merely  in  MS.  until  the  last 
century,  when,  in  17()7,  in  consequence  of  an  address 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  George  the  Third  ordered 
it  to  be  printed.  The  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Abraham  Farley,  a  literary  gentleman  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  work, 
and  under  whose  care  it  at  length  appeared,  after 
having  been  more  than  ten  years  in  passing  through 
the  press.  It  was  printed  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
resemble  the  original,  in  a  kind  of  Norman  Latin 
language.  Since  that  time  an  elaborate  introduction, 
indexes,  &c.,  have  been  prepared  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
under  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Record  Commision; 
but  the  work  does  not  exist  in  a  complete  form  in  the 
English  language.  A  translation  was  commenced 
about  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  William  Bawd- 
wen,  of  Hooton  Pagnell,  Yorkshire  :  it  proceeded  in 
as  far  as  Yorkshire,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Rutland, 
Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Oxford, 
and  Gloucester,  and  was  then  stopped.  Portions  of 
the  Domesday  Book  have  however  been  translated 
and  introduced  into  many  of  our  best  country  his- 
tories, such  as  Nichols's  Leicestershire,  Dugdale's 
Warwickshire,  Hutchin's  Dorsetshire,  Warner's 
Hampshire,  Bray  and  Manning's  Surrey,  Clutterbuck'a 
Hertfordshire,  &c.  In  these  several  works  that 
portion  of  Domesday  has  been  translated  which 
treated  of  the  country  to  which  the  history  related. 

Domesday  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  name 
given  to  this  important  record.  It  is  called  by 
different  authors,  and  at  different  times,  Rotulus 
Wintonia,  Scriptura  Thesauri  Regis,  Liber  de  Wintonia, 
Liber  Regis,  Liber  Judiciarius,  Censualis  Anglias,  Anylice 
Notitia  et  Lustratio,  and  Rotulus  Regis.  It  is  re- 
marked in  the  introduction  published  by  the  com- 
missioners, that  the  names  of  the  hundreds  in  the 
respective  counties  have  undergone  a  great  change 
since  the  survey  was  made.  Lincolnshire  is  divided 
into  thirty  wapentakes,  or  hundreds,  yet  there  are 
only  about  nineteen  which  bear  anything  like  the 
names  in  Domesday  which  they  do  at  present ;  and 
in  Warwickshire  there  is  not  now  one  remaining  out 
of  the  ten  there  set  down.  In  Leicestershire,  indeed, 
they  have  remained  nearly  the  same,  also  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. In  Bedfordshire  the  names  of  the 
hundreds  have  been  altered  comparatively  in  few 
instances,  but  in  many  cases  the  manors  have  been 
transformed  from  one  hundred  to  another.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Berkshire,  and  probably  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  counties  in  general. 
Buckinghamshii-e,  when  the  survey  of  Domesday 
was  taken,  was  divided  into  eighteen  hundreds,  and 
there,  are  now  only  eight  which  compose  separate 
districts. 


SUICIDE. 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death ;  the  brave  live  on. 


Botany  has  one  advantage  over  many  other  useful  and 
necessary  studies,  that  even  its  j[irst  beginnings  are  pleasing 
and  profitable,  though  pursued  to  ever  so  small  an  extent: 
the  objects  with  which  it  is  conversant  are  in  themselves 
charming,  and  they  become  doubly  so  to  those  who  contem- 
plate them  with  the  additional  sense,  as  it  were,  which 
science  gives :  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  is  an  exercise  no 
less  healthful  to  the  body,  than  the  observation  of  their  laws 
and  characters  is  to  the  mind. — Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 


In  particular  arts,  beware  of  that  affectation  of  speaking 
technically,  by  which  ignorance  is  often  disguised  and 
knowledge  disgraced. 
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DRAWBRIDOE   AT   CORFU. 


II.     Corfu. 


Having  in  a  preceding  paper  endeavoured  to  convey 
to  the  reader  some  general  idea  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
taken  collectively,  we  shall  on  the  present  occasion 
direct  our  notice  to  the  principal  one  of  the  group, 
viz.,  Corfu. 

Corfu  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  twelve.  It  is  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Italy,  near  Otranto, 
and  is  at  one  point  within  two  miles  of  the  Turkish 
province  of  Albania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
strait  or  channel.  The  island  is  rather  mountainous: 
a  chain  of  mountains  runs  throughout  from  north  to 
south,  which  in  one  spot  reaches  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet;  and  there  is  a  cross  chain  running  from 
east  to  west,  which  reaches  a  height  of  3500  feet, 
from  the  summit  of  which  a  magnificent  panoramic 
view  is  obtained,  embracing  Macedonia,  the  Adriatic, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  even  Italy. 

The  city  or  town  of  Corfu  is  built  on  an  irregular 
promontory,  sloping  to  the  N.W.,  which  juts  out 
nearly  from  the  central  part  of  the  island  on  its  east- 
ern shore.  The  town  is  walled,  and  has  been  rendered 
a  place  of  great  strength,  from  the  number  and 
position  of  the  outworks.  The  citadel,  or  old  fort, 
was  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory :  this 
promontory  was  by  nature  peninsular,  but  it  has  been 
completely  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  military 
work,  or  ditch,  about  150  yards  in  length,  80  in 
breadth,  and  40  deep.  The  sea  enters  at  the  north- 
rrn  mouth  of  this  ditch  j  but  at  the  southern  end 
there  is  e  wall  which  cuts  off  the  communication. 
The  communication  with  the  es^nade  is  by  a  draw- 
bridge. Within  the  citadel,  whose  circumference  is 
180  yards,  are  the  old  palace,  an  armoury,  (now  used 


as  an  English  chapel  and  school',)  barrack,  artiller5r 
stores,  an  hospital,  several  houses,  (formerly  private 
property,  but  now  occupied  by  officers  connected  witb 
the  government  or  the  army,)  and  one  or  two  churches 
of  the  Greek  religion. 

The  esplanade  is  a  piece  of  ground  about  450  yards 
in  length  and  180  in  width.     It  has  no  buildings  on 
the  south  side;   but  the  new  palace  and  the  old  hos- 
pital are  situated  on  the  northern  side.     This  espla- 
nade forms  the  parade  for  the  troops,  (of  whom  there 
are  generally  3000  in  the  island,  half  of  whom  are  at 
Corfu,)  and  its  situation  is  beautiful :  looking  from : 
the  town   the  citadel  is  in  front,  the  mountains  of 
Albania  in  the  distance,  and  the  sea  to  the  right  and' 
left,     A  carriage  drive  has  been  formed  round  it,  and. 
it  has  become  a  place  of  common  resort  for  the  in- 
habitants and  the  garrison. 

The  town,  exclusive  of  the  esplanade,  is  about  ai 
mile  and  three  quarters  in  circumference:  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  strong  double' 
wall,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west:  the  northern  audi 
southern  boundaries  consist  of  a  single  wall,  along; 
the  margin  of  the  sea. 

The  town  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size  (says  Mr,  Goodison),. 
one  of  the  meanest  in  construction  of  any  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, The  streets  are  miserably  dirty,  narrow  lanes,, 
which,  upon  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  the  British,  were, 
nearly  impassable  from  the  oifal  of  butchers'  stalls,  and" 
litter  of  the  venders  of  vegetables,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
establish  themselves  promiscuously  throughout  the  town.. 
There  are  but  two  streets  which  might  be  considered  habit-- 
able,  (besides  that  which  fronts  the  esplanade,)  by  a  person 
used  to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  a  well-regulated  Eu-- 
ropean  town.  These  are  parallel  with  the  two  centre  main, 
streets,  one  at  each  side,  and  in  one  is  the  Church  of  SU. 
Speridion.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  Venetian  manner,. 
the  lowermost  storv  supporting  the  rest  upon  pilasters  con-- 
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nocted  by  arches,  wiiicli  form  a  sort  of  piazza  at  e?.ch  side, 
nearly  through  the  whole  of  the  principal  streets.  This 
method  of  building  is  well  suited  to  a  hot  and  rainy  climate, 
as  it  affords  shelter  both  from  sun  and  rain. 
There  have  been,  however,  many  improvements  made 
through  the  influence  of  the  British  residents  within 
the  last  few  years. 

The  Senate-House  is  a  plain  square  building. 
There  are  many  churches  in  the  town,  of  which  tha 
of  St.  Speridion  is  the  best.  It  contains  the  relics  of 
the  saint  and  the  shrine  in  which  they  are  deposited, 
which  is  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stxanes. 
The  interior  is  decorated  with  chandelier-lamps  and 
candlesticks  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  the  fashion  and 
size  being  according  to  the  taste  or  devotion  of  the 
donor.  So  great  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth  from 
the  contributions  of  rich  devotees,  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  place  a  sentry  upon  this  church ; 
for  it  must  be  understood  that  the  English  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  national  religion  (the 
Greek  Church)  of  the  lonians. 

In  connexion  with  this  church,  we  may  describe 
the  festival  of  St.  Speridion,  from  the  accounts  of 
Sauveur,  Goodison,  and  others.  Eight  days  previous 
to  the  ceremony,  the  doors,  windows,  and  steeple  of 
the  church  are  ornamented  with  festoons  of  laurel  and 
myrtle.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival,  the  shrine  which 
contains  the  body  of  the  saint  is  exposed  to  the  vene- 
rating gaze  of  the  people.  The  shrine  is  of  ebony, 
embossed  with  silver,  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones.  The  front  is  enclosed  with  glass,  through 
which  is  seen  the  saint  in  an  upright  position,  dressed 
in  his  robes :  over  the  shrine  is  supported  a  beautiful 
silk  canopy.  The  head  of  the  government*  attends 
the  procession,  with  the  military  staff,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  garrison  under  arnisj  a  military 
band  precedes  it.  The  pracessiou  first  moves  to- 
wards the  citadel,  where  a  royal  salute  is  fired  from 
each  battery.  They  then  make  the  round  of  the 
esplanade,  and  proceed  along  the  wall  at  the  harbour 
side,  where  a  salute  is  fired  by  each  ship  of  war, 
decorated  with  her  flags.  In  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  moves  the  houses  are  all 
ornamented  with  their  drapery  suspended  from  the 
■windows.  The  ceremony  is  often  interrupted  by  the 
sick,  who  are  brought  out  upon  this  occasion  to  be 
placed  under  the  shrine,  in  the  full  confidence  of  a 
cure.  In  all  public  calamities,  the  relies  of  the  saint 
are  exposed  with  the  most  religious  confidence. 
There  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodison, 
which  shows  the  superstition  of  the  people  in  its  true 
light.  In  the  month  of  December,  1815,  there  was  a 
festival  in  the  church  of  St.  Speridion,  which  was 
numerously  attended  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
island;  some  of  whom,  from  the  district  of  Leftimo, 
returning  home,  died  of  the  plague,  which  had  at  that 
time  made  its  appearance  in  the  island.  This  very 
circumstance  exalted  still  higher  St.  Speridion  in  the 
estimation  of  the  townspeople,  who  failed  not  to  at- 
tribute to  his  interposition  their  escape  from  this 
powerful  malady;  as  it  was  suspected,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  some  of  those  persons  from  Leftimo 
were,  whilst  in  the  town,  actually  infected  with  the 
contagion. 

The  Church  of  St  Speridion  enjoys  the  revenues  of 
some  lands  which  pious  individuals  have  bestowed  for 

•  As  the  procession  was  originally  described  several  years  ago,  we 
wouid  fain  hope  that  oflficial  participation  in  such  a  scene  has  since 
that  been  abolished.  Whether  such  has  been  the  case  recently  we 
do  not  know.  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  writing  in  1834,  makes  the 
following  remark: — "This  absurdity  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 
In  granting  full  toleration  and  protection  to  every  form  of  religion, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  head  of  the  government  and  the  represen- 
tative of  our  sovereign  being  made  a  participator  in  a  heathenish 
systesm  of  idolatry,  which  degrades  man  below  the  level  of  brutes." 


its  support.  The  devotion  of  the  islanders  affords  a 
very  considerable  produce :  the  mariner  and  the  ar- 
tisan believe  that  they  ensure  the  success  of  their 
speculation  in  sacrificing  a  part  to  St.  Speridion:  no 
boat  leaves  the  port  in  which  the  saint  has  not  an 
interest  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage. 

As  a  last  instance  of  the  debasing  character  of  the 
Greek  church,  as  professed  by  these  islanders,  we 
may  mention  the  ceremony  of  excommunication. 
According  to  Mr.  Goodison,  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
sources  of  profit  to  the  priests,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  retaining  the 
people  in  their  stupid  credulity,  are  the  excommuni- 
cations which  a  Greek,  for  the  smallest  sum,  may 
hurl  against  his  neighbour.  The  latter  has  it  also  in 
his  power  to  retaliate  by  another  excommunication, 
which  renders  null  that  of  his  adversary.  The  same 
priest  performs  both  parts  with  equal  zeal.  These 
thunderbolts  of  the  Greek  church  are  administered  in 
public,  in  the  street,  and  opposite  the  house  of  him 
who  is  to  be  excommunicated.  If  the  party  have 
means  enough,  he  secures  the  service  of  the  chief 
priest  himself,  who  comes  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  to 
pronounce  the  anathema.  He  proceeds  to  the  house 
of  the  individual  in  a  habit  of  mourning,  a  black  wax 
candle  in  his  hand,  and- preceded  by  a  large  crucifix 
and  a  black  banner;  his  suite  all  likewise  clothed  in 
black.  The  imprecations  are  accompanied  with 
violent  gestures.  From  that  moment  the  person  ex- 
communicated is  excluded  from  every  church,  and 
deprived  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  He  cannot 
be  restored  to  his  rights,  except  by  a  counter  excom- 
munication, and  if  he  have  not  the  means  of  paying 
tlie  expense,  it  often  happens  that  he  is  driven  to  the 
last  excess,  and  revenges  himself  upon  his  adversary 
by  assassinating  him. 

Oae  of  the  out-door  amusements  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Corfu  is  called  the  chiostra  publica:  it  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  old  knightly  custom  of  tilting  at  the 
ring,  and  generally  takes  place  in  summer.  A  long 
line  of  strong  woodwork  is  erected  on  the  esplanade; 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  a  string  is  drawn  across 
the  top  of  two  elevated  posts,  and  from  it  is  suspended 
a  ring.  The  ring  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
circles,  and  the  candidate  who  hits  nearest  and  fairest 
iu  the  inner  one  wins  the  prize,  which  is  sometimes  a 
sword  of  great  value,  or  something  of  equal  amount. 
Seats  are  erected  on  each  side  the  course  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  spectators;  in  front  of  the  ring 
are  seated  the  judges.  This  ceremony  is  attended 
by  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  together  with  a  vast 
concourse  of  the  lower  orders.  Those  competitors 
who  engage  in  the  affair  are  gaily  dressed,  and  attended 
by  esquires ;  their  horses  are  likewise  richly  capa- 
risoned: the  lances  of  the  competitors  are  about  six 
feet  long,  having  at  the  end  a  sharp  steel  point. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  Corfiotes, 
and  their  national  dance  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  dance.  A  circle  is  formed 
by  men  and  women  joining  handkerchiefs;  the  circle 
opens,  and  the  leading  person  goes  through  the  evo- 
lution of  the  dance,  which  consists  of  forming  and 
re-forming  the  circle, — sometimes  completely, — again 
only  to  half  its  extent, — and  sometimes  it  doubles 
back  on  itself;  very  often  the  leader  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  waving  line,  under  the  uplifted 
hands  of  the  dancers,  and  is  followed  by  the  whole 
train.  After  a  variety  of  movements  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  first  leader  is  succeeded  by  another.  During 
the  whole  continuance  of  this  performance,  the  leader 
alone  is  the  active  person. 

The  poorer  classes  of  Corfiotes  generally  sleep  on 
mats  on  the  floor,  but  in  most  houses  there  is  to  be 
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found  a  good  bed,  stuffed  with  wool,  hair,  or  straw, 
and  placed  either  on  a  regular  bedstead,  or  on  boards 
and  tressels.  In  lieu  of  blankets,  a  counterpane, 
thickly  quilted  and  stuffed  with  wool,  forms  a  very 
usual  and  very  comfortable  substitute.  The  Greek 
females  pride  themselves  on  the  elegance  of  their 
beds:  they  are  covered  with  silk  and  embroidered 
counterpanes,  and  with  ornamental  pillows,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  owner.  The  generality  of  the 
middle,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower,  order  of  people, 
sleep  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  and  rarely  change 
their  personal  or  bed  linen  oftener  than  once  a 
month :  this  affords  a  sad  contrast  to  the  silk  and 
embroidered  counterpanes,  &c. ;  but  we  may  presume 
that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  higher  classes. 
The  furniture  of  the  humbler  dwellings  consists  of  a 
few  chairs,  tables,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  copper  cooking 
kettle,  and  a  few  earthen  pots  and  pans. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  consists  chiefly  of  a 
white  capote  of  thick  felt,  (the  principal  ingredient  in 
which  is  goats'  hair,)  or  coarse  shaggy  woollen  cloth 
in  summer,  and  of  an  additional  article  of  the  same 
material  in  cold  or  wet  weather.  The  capot  is  very 
rarely  taken  off.  The  under  dress  is  a  woollen  vest, 
large  breeches  of  coarse  cotton,  called  thorake,  with 
cloth  leggings,  and  a  coarse  sandal  of  undressed  hide, 
secured  by  thongs,  or  a  shoe  of  half- dressed  leather, 
scarcely  less  rude.  This  is  the  national  dress  of  the 
aboriginal  peasantry,  but  the  settlers,  whether  Alba- 
nians, Moreotes,  or  others,  retain  some  traces  of  their 
native  costume,  such  as  the  red  skullcap,  the  turban, 
&c.  A  girdle  or  zone,  of  silk  or  cotton,  is  almost 
invariably  worn  round  the  waist  by  both  sexes.  The 
better  classes  wear  a  double-breasted  vest,  usually 
made  of  blue  or  maroon-coloured  velvet,  with  a  double 
row  of  hanging  gold  or  silver  buttons,  descending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  waist,  generally  bordered  with 
broad  gold  lace,  and  fastened  with  a  sash  of  coloured 
silk :  Cossack  trousers,  cut  short  at  the  knee,  or  the 
white  Albanian  kilt  or  petticoat,  white  stockings,  and 
buckled  shoes,  complete  the  dress.  The  hair  is  worn 
floating  on  the  shoulders  by  the  men,  and  by  the 
women  plaited  and  hanging  down  to  the  heels,  and  a 
handkerchief  on  the  head. 

The  women  are  loaded  with  as  much  clothes  of 
coarse  cotton,  silk,  or  brocade,  as  they  can  p^-ocure; 
and  are  passionately  fond  of  every  species  of  orna- 
ment, especially  necklaces,  earrings,  and  girdle  buckles. 
The  vests  are  made,  like  those  of  the  men,  of  rich 
velvet,  ornamented  with  gold  lace,  and  flowing  open: 
beneath  is  worn  a  cestus  or  girdle,  fastened  in  front 
by  a  clasp  of  gold  or  silver  (we  are  here  speaking  of 
the  higher  class  of  females).  Many  of  the  women 
tinge  the  nails  and  tips  of  the  fingers  of  a  pink  colour.- 
and  the  practice  of  inserting  powdered  antimony  along 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids  is  very  common,  especially 
among  such  as  come  from  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  preceding  details  relate  principally  to  the  city 
of  Corfu,  the  only  large  town  in  the  island.  There 
are  about  100  small  villages,  averaging  from  300  to 
400  inhabitants  each.  The  total  population  on  the 
island  is  about  34,000  males,  and  29,000  females. 
Of  the  whole  63,000,  about  16,000  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  2000  in  manufactures,  and  2000  in  com- 
merce, the  remainder  being  government  officers, 
military  force,  professional  men,  and  gentry.  There 
IS  at  Corfu  a  public  University,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary  for  the  education  of  young  men  intended 
for  the  priesthood  of  the  Greek  church.  There  is 
also  a  secondary  school,  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  for  general  instruction;  as  well  as  central 
district,  and  viUage  schools, .  There  is  no  periodical 


publication  in  the  island,  except  the  Government 
newspaper  at  Corfu,  which  is  printed  half  in  Italian, 
and  half  in  Romaic  Greek. 


FAREWELL    TO    BRIGHTON. 

HEALTH-giving  Brighton,  with  tliy  breezy  Downs, 
I  love  thee  best  of  all  the  British  towns 
That  crowd  our  sea-girt  isle,  and  grace  her  coast. 
Brighton,  I  love  thee  best,  I  owe  thee  most ! 
1  sought  thee  not  gay  Fashion's  haunts  to  throng, 
Far  higher  pleasures  prompt  my  grateful  song ; 
Thy  bold,  bright  sea,  with  every  freshening  wave, 
New  strength  imparted,  and  new  vigour  gave ; 
But  not  alone  to  mortal  sense  confiued, 
Rich  intellectual  stores  attract  the  mind. — 
Of  thy  fair  cliffs  along  the  eastern  line 
I  sought  Devotion's  pure  and  holy  shrine. 
God's  hallowed  words  in  memory  still  I  hear, 
In  tones  which  long  must  dwell  upon  the  ear,— 
(May  ear,  obedient  to  a  high  control, 
Return  them  back,  to  graft  them  on  the  soul.) 
Each  proud  imagination,  each  vain  thought. 
Has  such  abashed  when  such  a  preacher  taught, 
'Tis  Heavens  authority. — Who  would  deny 
The  Christian  humble, — though  his  office  high  ? 
What  though  his  speech,  to  royal  ears  addressed, 
Gained  willing  entrance  to  a  royal  breast, 
No  prophet  he  to  "prophesy  smooth  things," 
Mocking  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Kings^^ 
Unawcd  by  courtly  frowns,  (if  such  there  are,) 
Or  courtly  plaudits,  more  ensnaring  far. — 
God's  laws  unchangeable, — His  will  supreme, — 
"  The  truth  in  Jesus"  is  his  constant  theme. 
The  meanest  of  his  flock  his  equal  care, 
Claims  equal  interest  in  the  good  mau  s  prayer. 
His  voice  impressive  conscience  can  awake. 
And  selfish  feelings  to  their  centre  shake, — 
Can  wing  the  heart  with  penitential  tears, 
Awake,  and  yet  assuage  such  mourner's  fear.9. 
Then  v/hen  the  soul  cast  down  shall  sad  confess 
Its  burthen  great,  and  its  own  nothingness, 
He  bids  the  humbled  spirit  upward  gaze. 
With  eye  of  faith  and  words  of  holy  praise. 
He  paints  the  christian  hope,  and  well  I  ween 
Can  peace  instil,  and  hope  and  joy  serene, — 
Tliat  hope  eternal, — "peace  which  passeth  show,*' 
Which,  meteor  like,  no  mortal  hope  can  know. 
Then,  when  the  softoned  spirit  inly  feels 
The  joys  which  Christianity  reveals, 
He  teaches  how,  to  sliow  its  heavenly  birth. 
And  prove  its  fruits,  it  must  descend  on  earth.-— 
That  true  religion  sanctifies  above, 
And  closely  Icnits  the  bonds  of  human  love, 
And  God,  to  make  "his  perfect  work"  appear, 
Demands  our  gratitude  and  our  obedience  here! 
**>*♦•*• 

Such  were  his  words—  his  precepts  high  and  pure, 
(Oh!  may  they  ever  in  each  heart  endure!) 
And  thus  revered,  prosperity  increase,— 
Brighton  farewell ! — Be  thine  health,  jcy,  and  peace ! 

E.  r.  w. 


It  is  not  in  the  hey-day  of  health  and  enjoyment, — it  is  not 
in  the  morning  sunshine  of  his  vernal  day,  that  man  can  be 
expected  feelingly  to  remember  his  latter  end,  and  to  fix  his 
heart  upon  eternity.  But  in  after-life  many  causes  operate 
to  wean  us  from  the  world:  giief  softens  the  heart;  sickness 
searches  it;  the  blossoms  of  hope  are  shed;  death  cuts  down 
the  fiov/er  of  the  affections;  the  disappointed  man  turns  his 
thoughts  toward  a  state  of  existence  where  his  wiser  desires 
may  be  fixed  with  the  certainty  of  faith ;  the  successful  man 
feels  that  the  objects  which  he  has  ardently  pursued  fail  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  the  wicked  man 
turneth  away  from  his  wickedness,  that  he  may  save  his 
soul  alive. Southey. 


I  CAN  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  the  primaeval  world  so  much 
occupied  as  to  sigh  over  the  shortness  of  life,  and  to  find  at 
the  end  of  many  centuries,  that  they  had  all  slipped  through 
his  fingers,  and  were  passed  away  like  a  shadow. — Cow- 

PER. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  ROME. 

FROU  A    SERMON    DELIVERED    IN  THE   ENGLISH   CHAPEL 

AT    ROME. 

If  the  feelings  I  have  wished  to  excite  have  been  awakened 
within  you  it  must  aheady  have  occurred  to  you  that  we 
who  are  here  assembled  may  in  a  still  more  special  sense 
be  said  to  have  come  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  a  pro- 
phet. We  may  have  had  no  such  purpose :  we  may  have 
been  unconscious  what  we  were  doing.  But  what  is  Rome? 
Is  she  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind?  she  who  has  stood  the 
assault  of  five  and  twenty  centuries,  who  has  conquered, 
and  has  been  conquered,  and  again  has  conquered  her  con- 
querors, and  made  them  bow  down  before  her.  Is  she 
clothed  in  soft  raiment?  Nature  indeed  has  clothed  her  in 
its  beauty:  Art  has  clothed  her  in  its  beauties:  Time  has 
fused  and  blended  them  together;  and  majestic  and  solemn 
is  the  garb  of  the  city  so  full  of  years,  so  rich  in  the  memo- 
ries of  bygone  generations.  But  vain  and  most  frivolous 
were  the  thought,  if  any  have  come  hither  in  search  of 
luxuries.  Let  them  go  to  Baiae;  this  is  no  place  for  them. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  come  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  see  a  prophet  may  tarry  here.  For  where  upon 
earth  is  there  any  spot,  Jerusalem  alone  excepted,  in  which 
the  power  of  the  Lord  has  been  manifested,  as  it  has  been 
in  this  fateful  city? — in  this  monumental  mass,  which 
neither  the  ferocity  nor  the  cupidity  of  man  has  yet  been 
able  to  sweep  away,  and  in  contending  against  which  Time 
seems  to  have  been  curtailed  of  its  all-effucing  power, — in 
this  vast  indestructible  tomb  of  her  who  once  was  the 
Mistress  of  the  World.  When  other  mighty  cities  have 
fallen,  they  have  fallen  utterly:  the  dominion  of  death 
over  them  has  been  total:  the  very  ground  on  which  some 
of  them  stood  has  become  a  prey  to  the  elements:  the 
generations  that  won  and  rejoiced  in  their  glory  live  only, 
if  at  all,  in  the  scanty  and  shadowy  records  of  history.  But 
when  Rome  had  fallen,  she  rose  again.  When  her  carnal 
empire  had  been  stripped  off  from  her,  she  came  forth  as 
the  queen  of  a  spiritual  empire:  and  within  her  walls  the 
dead  seem  still  to  subsist  side  by  side  with  the  living,  in 
awful  and  most  indistinguishable  communion.  So  that  here 
the  most  trivial  can  hardly  escape  being  struck  with  some 
lessons  of  serious  thought,  such  as  bear  the  mind  from  the 
present  into  the  past,  and  through  the  past  into  the  future. 
Even  they  can  hardly  fail  to  discern  some  of  the  truths 
which  are  here  written  in  characters  of  gigantic  size,  legible 
even  to  the  most  short-sighted,  intelligible  even  to  the 
dullest.  For  who  can  fail  to  perceive  here  how  strong  and 
mighty  man  is,  feeble  as  he  may  appear  outwardly,  when 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  bearing  him  onward?  how  strength- 
less  and  impotent,  on  the  other  hand,  although  armed  with 
all  the  power  and  skill  of  the  earth,  when  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  against  him?  Where  else  has  the  Lord  shown 
such  strength  with  His  arm?  Where  else  has  he  so  scat- 
tered the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts?  Where 
else  has  He  so  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat?  and 
so  exalted  those  that  were  of  low  degree?  Where  else  do 
we  read  so  plainly  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  giveth  the 
victory,  and  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  taketh  it  away? 
Where  else  do  we  see  so  palpably,  that,  even  in  this  world, 
despite  of  the  violence  and  wiles  of  its  prince,  that  which 
is  morally  the  best  is  in  the  end  also  the  strongest, — that 
virtue,  like  knowledge,  is  power, — that  moral  energy  in  a 
people  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  win  an  empire,  but  to 
keep  it, — and  that  luxury  and  vice  enfeeble  the  arm,  until 
the  sceptre  drops  from  its  grasp?  Of  what  place  on  the 
whole  globe  may  it  be  said  with  such  truth,  that,  so  far  at 
least  as  regards  natural  religion,  it  is  a  prophet,  yea,  and 
more  than  a  prophet. 

At  the  same  time,  my  brethren,  before  I  conclude,  I 
must  remind  you,  that,  though  among  men  born  of  women 
there  had  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist,  notwith- 
standing he  that  was  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
greater  than  he.  Though  among  the  works  of  men's  hands 
and  minds  none  is  greater,  even  in  the  sense  we  have  been 
considering,  none  fitter  to  impress  us  with  deep  and  mo- 
mentous truths,  than  this  city,  in  which  all  the  might  of  the 
heathen  world  was  concentrated  and  consummated,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  its  genius  were  stored  up,  yet  the  least  of  those 
truths  which  we  draw  exclusively  from  the  Gospel  is 
deeper  and  more  momentous  than  all  that  come  from  this 
or  any  other  natural  source.  This  city  may  tell  us  of  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord;  but  it  cannot  tell  us  of  His  mercies. 
It  may  display  His  power;  but  it  cannot  display  His  love. 
It  may  teach  us  to  fear  Him  as  our  Governor  j  but  it  cannot 


teach  us  to  love  Him  as  our  Father.  It  may  show  us  the 
ways  of  destruction;  but  it  cannot  show  us  the  ways  of 
salvation.  For  this  higher  doctrine  there  is  but  One 
Teacher  and  Guide,  even  He  who  came  down  from  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  divested  Himself  of  His  ter- 
rors, and  arrayed  Himself  in  mercy,  and  emptied  Himself 
of  His  power,  and  showed  Himself  as  the  pure  Spirit  of 
Love,  and  put  on  the  form  of  a  Servant,  appearing  amongst 
us  as  our  Brother,  that  He  might  lead  us  to  look  up  to  His 
Father  as  ours,  and  offered  up  His  precious  body  on  the 
cross,  to  check  the  progress  of  destruction,  and  to  purchase 
the  salvation  of  all  such  as  would  follow  His  gracious  guid- 
ance. Before  Him  therefore,  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation, 
let  us  now  and  ever  cast  down  our  hearts  and  minds;  and 
whatever  power,  whatever  talent,  whatever  knowledge,  what- 
ever wisdom  we  may  receive  as  our  portion  in  this  world, 
whatever  of  noble  and  solemn  feeling  it  may  awaken,  let  us 
lay  them  meekly  and  devoutly  at  His  feet,  and  employ 
them  faithfully  and  diligently  in  His  service. 

[The  Victory  of  Faith,  and  other  Sermons:  By  Julius  Chariiss 
HiiRE,  now  Archdeacon  of  Lewes.] 


OBSERVANCE    OF   THE    SABBATH. 

The  importance  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  seldom  sufficiently  estimated.  The  violation  of  this  duty 
by  the  young  is  one  of  the  most  decided  marks  of  incipient 
moral  degeneracy.  Religious  restraint  is  fast  losing  its  hold 
upon  that  young  man,  who,  having  been  educated  in  the  fear 
of  God,  begins  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  idleness  or  in 
amusement.  And  so  also  of  communities.  The  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  those  evident  indications  of  that 
criminal  recklessness,  that  insane  love  of  pleasure,  and  that 
subjection  to  the  government  of  appetite  and  passion  which 
forebodes  that  the  "beginning  of  the  end"  of  social  happi- 
ness, and  of  true  national  prosperity,  has  arrived. 

Hence  we  see  how  imperative  is  the  duty  of  parents,  and 
of  legislators,  on  this  subject.  The  head  of  every  family  is 
obliged,  by  the  command  of -God,  not  only  to  honour  this  day 
himself,  but  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  secure  the 
observance  of  it  by  all  those  committed  to  his  charge.  He 
is  thus  not  only  promoting  his  own,  but  his  children's 
happiness  ;  for  nothing  is  a  more  sure  antagonist  force  to  all 
the  allurements  of  vice,  as  nothing  tends  more  strongly  to 
fix  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  conviction  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God,  than  the  solemn  keeping  of  this  day. 
And  hence,  also,  legislators  are  false  to  their  trust,  who, 
either  by  the  enactment  of  laws,  or  by  their  example,  dimi- 
nish, in  the  least  degree,  in  the  minds  of  a  people,  the  re- 
verence due  to  that  day  which  God  has  set  apart  for 
Himself. Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science. 


Let  us  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  ever  new,  ever 
abundant  in  inexhaustible  variety.  Whether  we  scrutinize 
the  damp  recesses  of  woods  in  the  wintry  months,  when 
the  numerous  tribes  of  mosses  are  displaying  their  minute 
but  highly  interesting  structure  ;  whether  we  walk  forth  in 
the  early  spring,  when  the  ruby  tints  of  the  hawthorn-bush 
give  the  first  sign  of  its  approaching  vegetation,  or  a  little 
after,  when  the  violet  welcomes  us  with  its  scent,  and  the 
primrose  with  its  beauty ;  whether  we  contemplate  in  suc- 
cession all  the  profuse  treasures  of  the  summer,  or  the  more 
hidden  secrets  of  Nature  at  the  season  when  fruits  and 
seeds  are  forming  ;  the  most  familiar  objects,  like  old  friends, 
will  ahvays  afford  us  something  to  study  and  to  admire  in 
their  character,  while  new  discoveries  will  awaken  a  train  of 
new  ideas.  The  yellow  blossoms  of  the  morning,  that  fold 
up  their  delicate  leaves  as  the  day  advances ;  others  that 
court  and  sustain  the  full  blaze  of  noon;  and  the  pale  night- 
scented  tribe,  which  expand  and  diffuse  their  very  sweet 
fragrance,  towards  evening,  will  all  please  in  their  turn. 

Though  spring  is  the  season  of  hope  and  novelty,  to  a 
naturalist  more  especially,  yet  the  wise  provisions  and 
abundant  resources  of  Nature,  in  the  close  of  the  year,  will 
yield  an  observing  mind  no  less  pleasure,  than  the  rich  va- 
riety of  her  autumnal  lints  affords  to  the  admirers  of  her 
external  charms.  The  more  we  study  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  the  more  wisdom,  beauty,  and  harmony  become 
manifest,  even  to  our  limited  apprehensions :  and  while  we 
admire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  adore. 

Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  mingled  clouds,  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany , 
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NOTES  ON  SHEEP. 

DIFFERENT    NAMES    OF    SHEEP    ACCORDING 
TO    THEIR    AGES. 

It  is  a  very  general  custom  in  England  to  calculate  the  age 
of  sheep  from  the  shearing-season,  as  for  instance,  the 
chief  flocks  in  the  United  Kingdoms  are  'lambed  between 
the  end  of  January  and  March,  and  shorn  in  June  and  July. 
Our  owners  estimate  the  ages  of  their  flocks  from  the  latter 
period,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  terms  by  which 
the  ages  of  sheep  are  calculated. 

During  the  time  the  lambs  run  with  their  dams,  the 
male  is  called  either  a  "  tup  lamb,"  or  •*  ram  lamb."  From 
the  period  of  his  being  weaned,  to  the  shearing  season,  he  is 
classed  under  different  denominations,  such  as  a  "  tup  hog," 
or  *'  teg  hog,"  and  when  deprived  of  his  fleece  he  is  very 
generally  distinguished  by  the  term  "  shearling  tup,  shear- 
ling hog,  or  shearling  teg."  After  being  shorn  a  second 
time,  he  is  called  a  "  two-shear  tup,  two-shear  hog,  or  two- 
shear  teg,"  and  when  a  year  older  he  bears  the  above  names, 
with  the  addition  of  another  year  to  his  age.  The  ewes 
are  called  "ewe-lambs"  until  weaned,  and  after  that  period 
"  shearling  ewes,  two-shear  ewes,  and  three  and  four-shear 
ewes,"  &c. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    RURAL    EDUCATION 

The  true  philanthropist  and  real  patriot  will  be  disposed 
to  encourage  the  emigration  to  our  grazing  colonies  of 
young,  healthy,  and  useful  persons,  incapable  of  earning  a 
competent  livelihood  at  home.  But  he  will  not  stop  here. 
He  will  extend  his  benevolence  a  step  further,  and  endeavour 
to  see  that  early  instruction,  adapted  to  their  respective 
callings,  is  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  field  labourers. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  generally  speaking  the  plan  of  rural 
education  in  England  is  defective,  and  I  became  the  more 
convinced  that  this  was  the  case  from  a  circumstance  which 
fell  under  my  own  observation. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  requested  by  a  mercantile  house  in 
Australia  to  send  out  to  them  a  party  of  shepherds,  for  the 
management  of  flocks.  I  accordingly  procured  sixteen 
from  Kent,  Wilts,  and  Norfolk,  well  recommended,  no  more 
than  half  of  whom  could  read  and  write.  On  inquiry  I 
learnt  that  the  uneducated  parties,  when  boys,  had  been 
occupied  in  tending  flocks,  which  prevented  them  from 
receiving  any  instruction.  Surely  in  an  age  like  this, 
when  in  large  towns  institutions  are  established  to  instruct 
the  mechanical  classes,  some  method  might  be  adopted  to 
diffuse  useful  knowledge  among  our  peasantry  ! 

We  hear  of  schools  for  farmers  being  established  on  the 
European  continent,  and  although  this  mode  of  tuition  in 
England  might  not  perhaps  produce  the  effect  desired, 
nevertheless  I  humbly  conceive  the  object  in  view  might  be 
attained  by  some  other  expedient,  and  it  would  be  to  the 
honour  and  the  credit  of  our  leading  agriculturists  to  have 
one  devised.  They  themselves  would  eventually  reap  the 
benefit.  A  little  public  spirit  is  all  that  is  wanting  to 
remove  what  truly  may  be  called  a  national  calamity,  if  not 
a  disgrace.  Let  us  therefore  begin  systematically,  and  see 
that  suitable  pocket-books,  or  manuals,  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  several  classes  of  our  unlettered  peasants. 

To  have  poor  children  taught  to  read  and  write  ought  to 
be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  parish  overseer,  and  no  parent 
should  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  personal  services 
of  any  junior  member  of  his  family  until  this  has  been 
accomplished.  Thanks  to  the  generous  and  benevolent 
dispositions  of  our  resident  nobility  and  gentry,  in  no 
village,  or  rural  district  of  the  kingdom,  can  poverty  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  omission. 

When  a  peasant-boy,  for  example,  has  made  sufficient 
progress  in  the  first  rudiments,  and  is  called  upon  to  earn  his 
livelihood  in  the  open  air,  either  by  means  of  field-hus- 
bandry, or  tending  sheep,  he  ought  to  have  a  portable  and 
strongly-bound  tract  put  in  his  hand,  written  in  a  plain 
and  elementary  manner,  on  agriculture  and  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep,  and  containing  lists  of  the  ordinary  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  descriptions  of  the  best  methods  of  draining 
land,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  seasons  for  sowing,  modes 
of  plantmg  and  grafting,  &c.,  accompanied  by  instructive 
plaies. 

This  manual  ought  also  to  treat  of  the  common  diseases 
among  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  to  which  might  be  added  a 
plate.  rei)resenting  the  short-jointed,  clean-legged,  bony  and 
compact  cart-horse,  of  which  there  are  a  few  fine  specimens 
still  remaining  m  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Correct  drawings 
of  this  kind  wotild  familiarize  the  eye  to  a  breed  of  horses 


unfortunately  much  out  of  fashion  in  England,  but  still 
extremely  serviceable  everywhere.  It  might  also  comprise 
general  views  and  practical  results  concerning  the  earth's 
surface,  showing  the  best  modes  of  quarrying,  of  discrimi- 
nating the  nature  of  soils,  and  improving  them  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

A  work  of  this  kind  would  be  extremely  serviceable  to 
the  young  peasant,  and  assist  him  in  his  progress  through 
life.  As  a  stimulus,  suitable  rewards  should  be  offered  to 
him  for  such  improvement  as  he  may  make  in  that  branch 
of  industry  to  which  his  application  is  directed.  It  were 
indeed  to  be  wished  that  some  of  our  patriotic  noblemen,  or 
benevolent  corporations,  would  carry  out  the  suggestion 
here  offered.  A  mixed  elementary  and  practical  tuition, 
undertaken  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  here  insinuated, 
besides  being  beneficial  at  home,  would  be  attended  with  the 
best  consequences  in  our  grazing  colonies. 

UTILITY   OF    SHEEP. 

Were  it  not  for  sheep,  a  large  portion  of  the  hilly  districts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  remained  barren  wastes 
— unproductive  and  uncultivated.  The  steepest  ascents 
and  most  mountainous  districts  are  traversed  by  this  little 
animal,  who  there  feeds  without  the  aid  of  culture,  or  the 
support  of  man,  whilst  flocks  fertilize  and  improve  the  land 
on  which  they  pasture,  and  thus  augment  its  produce,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  enlightened  and  scientific  agriculturist, 
through  the  operation  of  folding,  conveys  by  their  aid 
manure  to  land  inaccessible  to  a  dung-cart,  and  thus  causes 
them  to  become  fruitful,  and  yield  an  increase  of  grain  lor 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Again,  the  experienced  agriculturist  applies  the  services 
of  sheep,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  early  corn  crops 
wheii  in  too  forward  a  state.  At  such  periods  these  useful 
animals  are  commonly  turned  into  those  fields  which 
appear  too  luxuriant,  and  by  nipping  the  too  early  plants, 
check  their  growth;  whilst  their  little  feet  break  and  pul- 
verize the  clods  of  earth,  and  by  gentle  pressure  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  the  tender  roots  from  the  winter's  frost. 
Their  manure  also  serves  to  fertilize  the  land,  by  caiasing 
the  plants  to  fructify,  and  the  produce  to  increase.  Such 
are  the  uses  and  advantages  of  sheep,  as  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. 

SHEEP'SHEARING. 

During  the  operation  of  shearing  an  amusing  scene  is 
presented  to  the  admirers  of  nature  and  the  lovers  of  pastoral 
scenery,  by  witnessing  the  ewes,  when  deprived  of  their 
fleeces  and  restored  to  their  lambs.  The  former  bleat  plain- 
tively and  as  if  fully  sensible  of  the  injury  sustained, 
while  the  latter,  responding  to  the  call  of  their  dams, 
hesitate  to  approach  on  beholding  thero  in  so  new  and 
strange  a  form.  This  scene  is  thus  admirably  described  in 
Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom. 

"  He  who,  in  shearing-time,  when  the  lambs  are  put  up 
separately  from  the  ewes,  witnesses  the  correct  knowledge 
these  animals  have  [of  each  other's  voices ;  the  particular 
bleating  of  the  mother,  just  escaped  from  the  shears,  and  the 
responsive  call  of  the  lamb,  skipping  at  the  same  moment 
of  time  to  meet  her;  its  startling  attitude  at  the  first  sight  of 
her  altered  appearance,  and  the  re-assured  gambol  at  her 
repeated  voice  and  well-known  smell ;  he  who  observes  them, 
at  these  moments,  will  not  refuse  them  as  great  a  share  of 
intelligence  as  their  ancient  subjugation,  extreme  delicacy, 
and  consequent  habitual  dependance  on  man's  will,  allow."  ■ 
[From  Southey's  Treatise  on  Sheep.'] 


DUELLING. 

Reputation  1 — that's  man's  idol, 

Set  up  against  God,  the  maker  of  .ill  laws, 
"Who  hath  commanded  us  we  should  not  loll. 
And  yet  we  say  we  must,  for  reputation ! 
What  honest  man  can  either  fear  Iiis  own, 
Or  else  will  hurt  another's  reputation? 
Fear  to  do  base  and  unworthy  things  is  valour ; 
If  they  be  done  to  us,  to  suffer  them 
Is  valour  too. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  PARIS,  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 

PART  THE  FOURTH. 


HUE    ST.    ANTOINE    AND    THE    BASTILLE,    AS    THEY    APPEARED    IS    THE     SIXTEENTH    CENTURT. 


rORMATION   OP   THE   CATHOLIC   LEAGUE. 

I.V  the  Supplement  for  December,  we  brought  down  our 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Paris  to  that  dreadful  period  when 
Protestants  were  doomed  to  suffer  a  heavy  persecution  for 
the  conscientious  worship  of  the  Almighty  in  the  principles 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  We  now  resume  our  sketch, 
and  shall  rapidly  review  the  principal  events  in  which 
Paris  was  concerned,  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
to  about  the  year  1 780. 

Charles  the  Ninth,  the  weak  and  wicked  prince  under 
whose  reign  the  massacre  was  perpetrated,  died  in  1572, 
in  dreadful  agonies  of  body  and  mind, — the  victim  at  once 
of  a  slow  fever,  and  of  the  yet  more  terrible  infliction  of 
stinging  remorse.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Henry  the  Third,  who  reigned  about  sixteen  years.  Edu- 
cated in  the  same  school,  placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
directed  by  the  same  councils  as  his  brother,  he  seemed 
likely  to  hold  the  same. conduct,  and  to  entertain  the  same 
principles.  But  although  he  was  as  great  a  persecutor,  as 
perfidious  and  as  superstitious  as  Charles,  he  was  not  so 
sanguinary;  but  delighted  more  in  scenes  of  licentious 
debauchery.  He  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  Rome  and  Spain ;  and  he  readily  consented 
to  continue  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  provided  his 
own  private  pleasures  were  not  interfered  with. 

But  five  years  of  warring  against  the  Protestants  pro- 
duced no  definite  results ;  and,  weary  of  the  contest,  Henry 
consented  to  a  kind  of  treaty,  By  whichliberty  of  conscience 
and  the  public  exercise  of  religion  were  granted  to  the 
Protestants,  but  with  the  restriction,  that  they  were  not  to 
Vol.  XVII. 


preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris,  nor  in  any  other  part 
where  the  Court  might  be:  eight  towns  were  also  given  up 
to  them.  This  concession  alarmed  the  Catholic  party;  and 
Rome,  Spain,  and  the  Guises  formed  the  Catholic  League, 
an  association  whose  object  was  to  uphold  Catholic  power 
against  all  attempts  of  the  Protestants.  As  one  of  ftie 
articles  of  this  league  was,  that  the  Catholics  were  to  be  in 
future  entirely  dependent  on  the  chief  of  the  league,  and 
were  to  execute  whatever  he  commanded,  the  king  thought 
proper  to  become  himself  the  chief  of  it,  in  order  to  keep 
some  authority  over  an  association  which  might  else  prove 
dangerous  to  him.  The  result  of  this  combination,  or  asso- 
ciation, was,  that  the  contest  with  the  Catholics  recom- 
menced, and  did  not  terminate  as  long  as  the  king  lived. 
But  the  membei-s  of  the  league  were  worthy  of  each  other, 
and  showed  how  little  mutual  dependence  was  placed:  the 
Duke  of  Guise  soon  showed  hostility  to  the  king, — was 
assassinated  by  his  order, — and  the  king  himself  was  finally 
assassinated,  in  1588,  by  a  monk,  named  Jacques  Clement, " 
instigated,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  leaguers. 

The  Capuchins  were  first  established  in  Paris  in  this 
reign.  The  Court  of  Rome,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
Protestantism,  determined  to  multiply  the  number  of  its 
emissaries.  Paris  was  already  surcharged  with  monasteries 
and  monks,  convents  for  both  sexes,  and  religious  commu- 
nities of  every  name  and  kind.  To  these  were  added 
Jesuits  and  Capuchins;  the  former  of  whom  undertook  to 
gain  spiritual  power  over  the  higher  orders,  and  the  latter 
over  the  poor  and  humble.  The  Capuchins  afterwards 
became  some  of  the  most  zealous  agents  of  the  Papal  power, 
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whilo  the  Jesuits  added  a  great  deal  of  subtle  sagacity  to 
their  zeal. 

DAY   OP   THE   BARRICADES. 

The  city  of  Paris,  during  this  reign,  suffered  many 
of  those  virisiitudes  which  influenced  France  generally; 
but  tiiere  was  one  day,  called  the  Day  of  the  Barricades, 
in  which  Paris  showed  the  great  power  which  a  dense 
population,  suddenly  excited,  can  manifest  in  political 
turmoils.  We  have  mentioned  that  Henry  the  Third 
joined  the  leaguers,  in  order  to  shield  himself  from  their 
pDwer ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  some- 
thing more  than  the  support  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  view; 
for  alihoujih  Henry  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  there  was  a 
never-ceasing  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  duke.  In  truth, 
be  aimed  at  dethroning  the  king,  and  assuming  the  reins 
of  regal  power  him>elf.  Guise  contrived  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  Parisians,  and  to  draw  down  odium  on  the  king. 
He  so  far  succeeded  in  this  plan  as  to  determine  on  a  bold 
proceeding  on  the  12th  of  May,  1588.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  the  king,  aware  that  there  was  a  plot  in  operation, 
surrounded  himself  with  4000  Swiss  guards,  who  placed 
themselves  in  the  Place  de  Greve;  while  2000  more  occu- 
pied the  different  bridges  of  Paris.  This  was  done  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  and  by  four  o'clock,  parties  of  the 
populace  were  seen  assembling,  and  a  cry  of  "  To  arms"  was 
raised.  Chains  were  speedily  stretched  across  the  ends  of 
the  streets,  while  a  party  of  armed  students  and  artisans, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Brissac,  one  of  tiie  chiefs  of  the 
league,  tore  up  the  pavement,  and  with  the  stones,  together 
■with  earib  trodden  hard  in  casks,  constructed  a  barricade 
ill  the  Place  Maubert,  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
town.  By  iioon  of  the  same  day,  similar  barricades  were 
erected  in  ail  the  principal  streets,  the  effect  of  which  was 
lo  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  royal  troops  from  one 
pan  of  the  city  to  the  other.  These  barricades  were  de- 
fended by  parties  of  musqueteers;  while  the  inhabitants 
were  stationed  at  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses  to 
fire,  or  to  hurl  stones  at  the  soldiers  beneath.  The  soldiers 
attempted  to  disperse  the  assemblages  of  armed  citizens; 
but  they  were  almost  everywhere  beaten  back  and  defeated. 

The  king  had  now  no  course  to  pursue  than  to  treat 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  thie  acknowledged  head  of  the 
assailants.  Tiie  duke  undi'ilook  to  stop  the  carnage  which 
the  people  were  making  among  the  soldiers.  He  rode 
among  the  people,  and  his  orders  to  that  effect  were  in- 
stantly obeyed,  amid  cri^s  of  "  Guise  for  ever!"  Guise 
intended  to  make  use  of  his  newly-gained  advantage  on 
the  t'ullowing  morning;  but,  during  the  night,  the  king 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  Louvre,  and  left  Plaris.  Thus 
ended  the  "  day  of  the  barricades." 

SIEGE   OP   PARIS   BY   HENRY   OP   NAVARRE. 

The  death  of  the  king,  which  we  have  said  was  the  work 
of  Jacques  Clement,  occurred  at  St.  Cloud,  while  Henry, 
together  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  were  laying  plans  for 
besieging  Paris.  When  the  king  was  dead,  Henry  of 
Navarre  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  under  the 
title  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  His  claim  to  the  throne  rested 
otk  the  following  grounds.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
King  of  islavarre,  a  country  which,  at  that  time,  had  not 
yet  been  united  to  France.  He  therefore  inherited  the 
throne  ofNavarre;  and  having  married  the  sister  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  claimed,  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  the 
French  crown,  as  being  the  nearest  relative  to  the  deceased 
king.  This  claim  appears  to  tiave  been  just;  but  it  was 
not  so  deemed,  for  interest'  sake,  by  the  bigoted  Catholics 
who  then  held  sway  in  France.  Henry  of  Navarre  had 
supported  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots,  or  Protestants,  with 
great  vigour,  and  had  naturally  earned  the  deadly  hatred 
of  the  Catholics  on  that  account.  As  he  was  at  St.  Cloud 
when  the  king  died,  the  Catholics,  or  leaguers,  were 
-  resolved  not  to  permit  him  to  enter  Paris,  but  to  set  up  one 
of  their  own  party  as  king. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  we  shall  now  call  Henry  the 
Fourth,  collected  together  all  his  troops  in  order  to  take  by 
force  the  city  which  resisted  his  demands."  On  the  31st  of 
October,  he  appeared  with  his  army  before  Paris,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  secure  the  fauxbourg,  or  suburb  of 
St.  Germains.  In  doing  so,  niuch  unnecessary  and  cruel 
shcdiling  of  lilood  tarnished  the  reputation  of  Henry's 
army.  One  of  the  divisions  of  his  troops  enclosed  a  crowd 
of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Germains,  in  the  market-place, 
and  massacred  -400  of  them,  in  a  space  of  ground  less  than 
200  paces  in  extent.     Th«  unfortunates  made  no  attempt 


to  defend  themselves ;  and  the  General  said  that  at  last  he 
became  weary  of  merely  striking  them  to  the  ground,  and 
declared  that  he  would  kill  no  more  of  them. 

After  a  highly  discreditable  scene  of  pillage,  the  troops 
of  Henry  retired  from  Paris,  in  order  to  lay  sieire  to 
Etampes.  But  in  the  May  of  the  following  year,  (1589,)  he 
again  presented  himself  before  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  then 
commenced  a  siege  which,  for  the  exquisite  misery  suffered 
by  the  humbler  classes  of  the  besieged,  has  been  rarely  ex- 
celled in  the  history  of  nations.  We  must  detail  this  siege 
somewhat  fully. 

Henry  determined  to  starve  out  the  city,  instead  of 
assaulting  it;  and  for  that  purpose  blockaded  it  on  every 
side,  in  order  that  no  provisions  should  be  conveyed  into  the 
city.  His  first  operation,  therefore,  was  to  gain  possession 
of  all  the  fauxbourgs  that  surrounded  the  city  walls.  He 
divided  his  army  into  ten  portions,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
midnight,  on  the  8th  of  May,  these  ten  divisions  attacked 
simultaneously  the  ten  fauxbourgs,  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  soon  conquered  the 
whole.  Henry  was  thus  enabled  to  bring  his  forces  close 
up  to  the  barriers  or  gates  of  the  city,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  provisions. 

The  leaders  of  the  besieged  were,  however,  resolved  to 
hold  out  to  the  last,  although  the  prospect  before  them  was 
terrible  ;  for  they  had  not  more  than  a  fortnight's  provisions 
within  the  walls.  But  as  Henry  drew  off  a  portion  of  his 
army  for  a  time,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  Nantes,  the 
Parisians  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  additional  provisions. 
A  message  was  sent  to  demand  succour  from  the  Duke  of 
Parma;  and  when  Henry's  army  had  completely  hemmed 
in  the  city,  a  census  of  the  population  and  an  inventory  of 
the  provisions  were  taken,  when  it  was  found  that  there 
were  200.000  human  beings  within  the  walls,  together  with 
enough  wheat  lor  one  monti's  consumption,  and  1500  hogs- 
heads of  oats.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  month's  provisions 
appear  a  more  cherished  treasure. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  city  now  exerted  all 
the  well  known  authority  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Romish 
faith  to  keep  in  subjection  those  of  the  Parisians  who  were 
disposed  to  murmur  at  the  prospect  before  them.  They 
preached  sermons,  in  which  they  inveighed  most  outra- 
geously against  the  heretic  besieger  (for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  large  share  of  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  and 
nobles  against  Henry  was  due  to  the  difference  of  religion 
between  him  and  them,  although  he  had  previously  made 
a  show  of  conversion) ;  and  they  called  down  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  on  all  who  should  dare  to  consider  his  claims  as 
well-founded.  The  priests  also  adopted  the  expedient  of 
reading  from  their  pulpits  forged  letters,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  t)uke  de  Mayenhe,  and  announcing  ap- 
proaching succour.  Spectacles  and  processions  of  various 
kinds  were  devised,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  their  own  sufferings.  On  one  occasion,  a  sort 
of  military  review  of  ecclesiastics  took  place.  The  Bishop 
of  Senlis  walked  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  followed  by 
ecclesiastics  walking  four  and  four.  Then  followed  the 
four  mendicant  orders,  the  Capuchins,  the  friars  minims, 
and  an  assemblage  of  students.  The  chiefs  of  the  religious 
orders  carried  each  one  a  crucifix  in  the  left  hand  and  a 
halberd  in  the  right;  while  others  among  them  carried 
arquebusses,  daggers,  and- other  kinds  of  arms.  Many  of 
them  wore  helmets  and  corslets.  A  Scotch  ecclesiastic, 
named  Hamilton,  acted  as  serjeant,  marshalled  them  in 
order,  stopped  them  when  a  hymn  was  to  be  sung,  and 
then  ordered  them  to  march  again. 

But  all  this  vain  trifling  was  of  little  worth  to  the  poor 
sufferers  whom  hunger  began  to  attack.  When  the  com- 
mon stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  the  religious  houses, 
which  were  found  to  be  plentifully  provided,  were  ordered 
to  share  their  provisions  with  the  rest.  When  even  this 
store  was  gone,  alarm  seized  on  all.  Henry  had  now  so 
completely  invested  the  city,  that  not  the  smallest  quantity 
of  food  could  be  conveyed  into  it.  The  people  urged  the 
authorities  to  submit;  but  the  latter,  firm  in  their  refusal, 
imprisoned,  hanged,  and  even  threw  into  the  river,  those 
who  advised  surrender;  and  a  decree  was  passed,*niaking 
it  a  ctime  punishable  with  death  even  to  allude  to  such  a 
step. 

When  the  grain  Was  all  eaten,  all  the  cats  and  dogs 
contained  in  the  city  were  ordered  to  be  killed,  and  cooked 
for  the  food  of  the  poor :  this  was  done  in  public  kitchens, 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  meat  wbs 
boiled  in  large  cauldrons,  and  distributed  every  day.  Tins 
supply,  together  with  200  horses,  and  800  asses  and  mules, 
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lasted  about  a  fortnight.  The  poor  had  then  recourse  to 
the  skins  of  all  these  animals,  which  they  devoured;  to  r*ts 
and  mice,  whenever  they  could  be  raptured;  and  even  to 
the  bones  of  the  heads  of  dogs,  bruised  into  a  kind  of  pulp. 
But  those  who  devoured  such  food  >vere  found  to  survive 
but  a  short  time;  so  that  what  with  those,  and  others  who 
died  of  positive  starvation,  two  or  three  hundred  persons 
were  found  lying  dead  in  the  street^  every  morning;  a 
consequence  of  wjiich  was,  that  pestilence  became  added  to 
their  other  sorrows. 

V*  hen  the  siege  had  lasted  about  six  weeks,  some  of  the 
poor  contrived,  one  dark  night,  to  slide  down  from  the  wall 
into  the  moat,  and,  throwing  themselves  ^t  Henry's  feet, 
conjured  him  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  city.  He  was 
moved  with  their  piteous  tale,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
allowed  3000  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  to  leave  the  place. 
But  as  the  Guise  party  resolutely  refused  to  smrender,  the 
relief  to  the  besieged  was  but  temporary.  The  citizens 
petitioned  the  governor — but  in  vain;  and  when  the  popu- 
lace became  clamorous,  vast  numbers  of  them  were 
instantly  hanged,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  rest.  By  this 
time,  not  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  an  ear  of  corn 
was  to  be  found  in  the  place,  and  the  sufferers  actually 
pounded  slates,  and  baked  them  for  food:  nay,  even  graves 
were  rifled,  and  the  dead  bodies  ground  and  baked  in  a 
similar  manner.  One  more  incident,  and  we  must  close 
this  scene  of  horrors:  two  children  having  died,  the  starving 
mother  salte  their  bodies,  and,  with  a  female  servant, 
subsisted  on   hem  for  several  days. 

When  the  siege  had  lasted  three  months,  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  had  perished  from  hunger  and  disease, 
being  one-half  of  the  entire  population.  Henry  himself 
was  sickened  at  the  thought  of  such  a  devastation,  and 
occasionally  peimilttd  provisii'n  to  be  carried  in;  but  as  the 
leaguers,  notwithstanding  the  scenes  around  them,  still 
refused  to  yield,  the  Parisians  found  themselves  again 
hemmed  in,  and  reduced  to  despair.  But  their  period  of 
suffering  now  approached  an  end.  The  Duke  of  Parma, 
whose  assistance  had  been  so  long  looked  for,  appioaohed 
the  neighbourhood  on  August  30.  and  Henry  immediately 
departed  with  his  army  from  before  Paris  in  order  to  <ii\e 
him  battle.  "  At  the  dawn  of  day,"  says  a  French  historian, 
"the  sentinel  perceived  that  the  city  was  deserted  by  the 
enemy.  Immediately  cries  of  joy  were  heard  along  the 
walls.  The  inhabitants,  aroused  by  these  cries,  could 
scarcely  credit  such  unhoped-fbr  good  fortune:  they  ran  to 
the  ramparts  to  assure  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  that 
such  was  the  fact.  A  Te  Dewm  was  immediately  .siing,  the 
preacher,  Panigarole,  delivered  a  sermon,  and  arranged  a 
grand  procession.  But  the  famishing  inhabitants  left  this 
procession,  and  ran  out  into  the  neighbouring  fields  and 
villages  in  search  of  grass  and  herbage." 

REIGN   OP   HENBI   QUATRi; — EDICT   OP   NANTES-r-. 
LOUIS   TUE   THIRTEENTH. 

It  was  four  years  after  this  before  Henry  the  Fourth 
gained  possession  of  Paris;  in  which  interval  he  solemnly 
abjured  the  Protestant  faith.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
leaguers,  who  were  obviously  more  inliuenced  by  political 
than  religious  feelings.  He  ultimately  gained  possession 
of  Paris  by  giving  the  governor.  Count  de  Brissac,  a  bribe 
of  nearly  two  million  livres.  Henry  and  his  troops  entered 
secretly  by  the  aid  of  the  governor,  and  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  regal  palace.  The  populace  very  soon 
became  favourable,  for  it  was  not  so  much  they,  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  who  had  been  so  hostile  to 
Henry. 

We  cannot  follow  minutely  thy  course  of  events  which 
succeeded  Henry's  entry  into  Paris.  We  mav  merelv  ob- 
serve, that  so  deadly  was  the  hatred  of  the  Catholic  party 
toward  him,  that  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  his  lite.— a  cir- 
cumstance sufficient  to  embitter  the  existence  of  any  man. 
No  less  than  seventeen  distinct  attempts  at  assassination 
were  planned  during  his  reign,  and  in  these  conspiracies, 
monks,  priests,  cardinals,  and  legates,  figured  so  conspicu- 
ously as  to  show  how  deadly  was  the  hostility  of  the  Romish 
party  to  him.  The  eighteenth  attempt  was  successful.  He 
received  intimation  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  his 
life,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense  respecting 
it.  At  length.  May  14,1610,  he  was  riding  from  the  Louvre 
to  the  Arsenal,  when  the  street  through  which  he  passed 
was  Idocked  up  wuh  vehicles.  His  carriage  was  forced  to 
stop;  and  as  he  was  stooping  to  address  the  Due  d'Epernon 
on  the  opposite  seat,  a  monk  stepped  up  on  the  wheel  of 
the  carriage,  and  stabbed  him  thtough  the  open  window  of 


the  carriage.    This  monk's  name  was  Ravaillac,  and  ho 
afterwards  died  by  horrible  tortures. 

It  is  difficult  to  view  with  a  lenient  eye  the  manner  in 
which  Henry  made  religion  the  tool  of  his  political  proceed- 
ings. But  putting  motives  out  of  the  question,  the  Protes- 
tant cause  gained  considerably  during  his  reign.  On  tho 
13th  of  April,  1598,  he  passed  the  celebrated  Edict  oj 
Nantes,  which  re-established  in  a  solid  and  effective  manner 
all  the  favours  which  had  been  granted  to  the  reformed, 
and  added  more  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before,  par- 
ticularly that  of  allowing  them  a  free  admission  to  all  em- 
ployments of  trust,  profil,  and  honour,  establishing  chanibers 
in  which  the  members  of  the  two  religions  were  equal,  and 
the  permitting  their  chddren  to  be  educated  v.ithout  re- 
straint in  any  of  the  universities. 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  under 
the  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  de  Medicis. 
During  the  minority  of  the  king  there  were  repeated  cabala 
between  the  queen-regent  and  the  ambitious  nobles;  but 
when,  in  1617,  he  came  of  age,  and  resumed  the  regal  au- 
thority, he  chose  as  his  counsellor  the  talented  and  ambitious 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  political  events  of  this  reign  we 
cannot  detail,  but  we  must  mention  that  religious  wars  broke 
out  and  distracted  France.  Notwithstanding  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  Catholic  party  renewed  hostilities  ajiainst  the 
Protestants,  and  after  many  sanguinary  scenes,  the  edict 
was  confirmed  in  1()21.  But  this  treaty  did  not  last  long, 
for  hostilities  broke  out  again;  and  it  was  not  till  1628  that 
the  religious  wars  which  had  distracted  France  were  ter- 
minated. In  one  of  the  contests  during  Louis  the  Thivr 
tcenth's  reign,  the  town  of  Negreplisse  was  besieged,  and 
after  having  been  taken,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  ttrrilile 
example  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ha<l  refused  lo  surrender 
on  any  terms. — the  inhabitants  weveail  masBacied,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,  age, or  rank!  The  wars  in  wh  i-h  ihe 
Protestants  and  Catholics  of  France  hail  been  eng^itred  forso 
many  years,  had  cost  1,000.000  of  human  lives,  150,000,000 
livres  of  money,  and  the  desiruction  of  9  cities,  400  villages, 
•2000  churches,  -.'000  monasteries,  and  10.000  houses.  The 
ultimate  result  of  these  terrible  conflicts  was,  that  the  Pro 
testant  religion  was  admitted  on  a  kind  of  sufferance  into 
France,  but  possessed  of  but  lilile  inlluence  There  were 
no  particular  attacks  made  on  the  r.giits  ami  Ireedom  of 
conscience  of  Protestants,  until  that  must  di-a.-lrous  one 
under  Louis  the  Fourteenth:  a  persecution  which  robbed 
France  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  subjects.  This  will 
presently  occupy  our  attention. 

CIVIL   WAKJB   OF   THE   FRONDISTS. 

Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  his  great  minister  Richelieu, 
both  died  in  1643,  and  the  throne  passed  lo  his  son  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  As  the  young  king  was,  however,  only 
five  years  of  age,  the  kingdom  was  governed  during  his 
minority  by  bis  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  widow  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth.  France  was  in  a  very  convulsed  state. 
The  court  and  the  parliament  espoused  different  intere.sts, 
and  a  long  series  of  cabals  followed.  In  these  Pans  had 
its  share,  as  on  all  similar  occasions.  Anne  had  taken  to 
her  counsel  the  able  but  profligate  Cardinal  Mazarin:  and 
there  now  arose  two  parties,  the  court  party,  heade*  by 
Mazarin  and  the  queen-regent,  and  the  Frondtste,  or  the 
Fronde,  who  comprised  bv  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  par- 
liament, and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pans.  The  appellation 
Fronde  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  frondeurs  or 
slingers,  and  to  denote  that  the  party  could  overthrow 
Mazarin  with  the  same  ease  as  David  slew  Goliah.  The 
following  narration  will  show  the  manner  m  which  the 
Fronde  exhibited  iheir  power. 

On  the  '26th  of  Au-ust  1618,  Peter  B.oussel,  one  of  the 
councillors  of  the  parliament,  and  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Fronde,  was  arrested  bv  command  of  Mazarin,  a;:d 
conveved  to  prison.  Broussel  had  so  uigraliaied  hiinsel., 
with  the  people  generallv,  that  he  was  culled  father  of  the 
People,  and  Patriarch  'of  the  Fronde,  and  his  deientioa 
excited  a  -Meat  ferment.  A  crv  of  rescue  was  almost  iin- 
mediatelv  raised  among  the  residents  of  the  neighbourhood. 
This  cry  soon  spread  to  every  part  of  the  city,  the  inhal)i- 
tants  flew  to  arms,  the  chains  were  streiched  acio-s  the 
ends  of  the  street,  the  pavements  were  torn  up  and  iorme. 
into  barricades,  and  ever\  thing  showed  a  prchaUle  '^''^-^i'' 
of  the  "davoflhe  barricades"  before  described.  Uh>'ii 
Mazarin  heard  the  news  of  the  disturbed  stale  ol  laiis, 
he  ordered  troops  lo  oc-upy  the  bridges  wiuch  separaie  ibe 
city  into  two  parts,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  horn 
one  to  the  other.    But  the  multitude,  who  had  provided 
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themselves  with  weapons  from  every  available  source, 
attacked  the  troops  with  so  much  vigour  and  firmness, 
that  the  latter  were  obliged  to  quit  two  of  the  bridges,  and 
could  only  succeed  in  maintaining  one  of  them,  the  Pont 
Royal.  The  reason  for  this  defeat  was  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance,  that  the  people  had  so  barricaded  the  passages 
from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  that  the  soldiers  were 
almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  acting  vigorously. 

At  this  period  Cardinal  Retz  presented  himself  on  the 
scene.  He  was  at  that  time  called  Coadjutor  de  Retz,  that 
is,  coadjutor  or  assistant  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  with 
the  right  of  succession  to  that  see.  He  appeared,  in  his 
clerical  vobes.  before  the  people  on  one  of  the  bridges,  and 
harangued  them,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  reply  to  this  exhortation  was,  that  Broussel's  liberty 
was  what  they  sought,  and  that  they  would  not  abandon 
their  arms  until  they  had  obtained  it.  This  answer  induced 
Retz  to  go  to  the  queen-regent,  and  by  stating  the  position 
of  the  metropolis,  to  advise  her  to  yield  to  the  popular  de- 
mand. This  appeal  was  for  a  long  time  as  ineffectual  to 
her  as  it  had  been  to  the  people;  but  a  further  view  of  the 
case  showed  the  propriety  of  not  pushing  matters  to  ex- 
tremities. Marshal  de  Meillerai  was  therefore  sent  out  to 
tell  the  populace,  that  when  they  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  had  dispersed,  Broussel  should  be  liberated.  But  the 
Marshal  having  unluckily  adopted  the  expedient  of  advan- 
cing toward  them  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  shouting  "  Vive 
le  Roi;"  the  people,  thinking  his  intentions  hostile,  attacked 
him,  upon  which  he  instantly  shot  one  man  dead.  He  then 
galloped  to  another  street,  but  so  many  persons  had  assem- 
bled, that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  the  palace, 
having  done  more  harm  than  good  in  his  mission.  Soon 
after  this,  the  populace  returned  to  their  own  houses,  but 
■with  the  intent  of  using  redoubled  vigour  on  the  following 
day. 

Before  the  people  had  begun  to  assemble  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-seventh,  two  companies  of  Swiss  guards 
marched  to  secure  one  of  the  city  gates.  This  immediately 
excited  the  people,  who  seized  their  arms,  attacked  the 
troops,  killed  many  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
About  the  same  time,  the  chancellor  Seguier  received  orders 
from  court  to  proceed  to  the  parliament,  and  forbid  any  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  subject  then  under  agitation,  a 
tyrannical  proceeding  which  did  not  fail  to  excite  still  further 
the  resentment  of  the  populace.  Having  tried  in  vain  to 
pass  some  of  the  barricades  in  his  way  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice  (where  the  sittings  of  the  parliament  were  held), 
the  chancellor  was  proceeding  along  the  Quay  des  Augus- 
tins  ;  when  the  people  attacked  him,  and  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Hotel  deLuynes,  situated  on  that  quay.  But 
they  did  not  leave  him  in  quiet:  beating  in  the  outer  door, 
they  searched  for  him  in  all  the  apartments,  and  were  just 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  when  a  party  of  military  came 
up,  and  succeeded  in  conveying  him  safely  in  a  coach  to- 
wards the  Palais,  but  not  without  a  fierce  contest;  for  the 
mob  pursued  the  soldiers,  fired  on  them,  and  killed  several; 
and  souio  -hots  which  were  fired  at  the  carriage  killed  two 
gent  emen  sitting  near  the  chancellor,  and  wounded  his 
daughter,  the  Duchess  de  Sully. 

All  these  events  were  soon  known  in  every  corner  of 
Paris;  the  people  flew  to  arms;  and  by  ten  o'clock,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  barricades  constructed  in 
different  parts.  Flags  and  banners  were  hoisted  on  these 
barricades,  and  behind  each  of  them  was  posted  a  band  of 
armed  citizens,  ready  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  military. 
Still  the  regent  and  the  minister  remained  obstinately  bent 
on  maintaining  their  position.  The  parliament  proceeded 
in  a  body  to  the  Palais,  and  requested  the  liberation  of 
Broussel,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  city. 
All  their  importunities  were  vain:  the  regent  remained 
unmoved,  and  the  parliament  retired  as  they  came.  But 
while  they  were  proceeding  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  a  mob 
orator  advanced,  but  without  any  violence  or  coarseness, 
and  demanded  of  the  president  whether  he  had  brought 
back  Broussel.  The  president  replied  that  he  had  not, 
and  that  they  were  returning  back  to  the  parliament  house 
to  deliberate  on  their  future  plans.  "No,"  said  the  man, 
"you  must  return  to  tne  Palais,  and  bring  Broussel  with 
you  :  without  him  you  shall  not  pass."  Others  of  the  mob 
were  more  intemperate;  seized  the  president  by  the  beard, 
and  threatened  to  set  the  Palais  on  fire,  and  stab  the 
regent  and  Mazarin.  The  president  and  members  were 
therefore  forced  to  return  to  ihe  Palais ;  and  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  prevail  on  the  regent,  a  council  was 
bejd,  at  which  Mazarin  expressed  the  necessity  of  yielding 


to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Broussel  was  then  liberated, 
and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the 
people ;  after  which  they  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  the 
chains  and  barricades  were  removed  from  the  streets  by 
order  of  parliament. — Thus  ended  the  "Barricade  of  the 
Fronde." 

A  long  series  of  contests  ensued,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  between  the  court  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  magistracy  and  parliament  on  the  other. 
The  queen  regent,  and  her  minister  Mazarin,  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  usurp  more  than  the  recognized  regal 
authority;  while  the  parliament  were  equally  resolved  to 
I'esist  any  encroachments  on  the  public  liberty. 

During  these  turmoils,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
shows  how  much  moral  dignity  and  firmness  are  felt  by 
the  hot  and  violent.  The  discontent  and  hostility  between 
parties  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  some  of  the  Fronde 
were  thinking  of  calling  in  foreign  aid,  to  put  down  the 
regent  and  Mazarin.  But  the  more  moderate  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  parliament,  disgusted  at  the 
attempts  to  ruin  the  best  interests  of  the  country  by  such 
means,  resolved  nobly  to  forego  their  claims  on  the  court 
party,  rather  than  adopt  such  a  step.  The  president, 
Mole,  therefore  signed  a  sort  of  treaty  or  compact  with  the 
court,  by  which  the  evils  of  foreign  interference  were 
avoided.  But  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  populace, 
and  of  the  seditious  leaders,  at  this  compact:  the  leaders 
were  perplexed,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  assent  to  such  a 
course.  It  i)ecarae  Moles  duty  to  announce  the  treaty  to 
the  parliament,  and  it  required  all  his  firmness  to  do  so. 
A  ferocious  crowd,  crying  "Treason  !  No  peace!  No  Ma- 
zarin !"  surrounded  the  house  of  parliament,  and  the  throng 
within  the  walls  were  nearly  as  violent  as  those  without; 
for  the  number  was  small  of  those  who  took  Mold's  saga- 
cious view  of  the  evils  of  civil  discord.  Mole  stood  up,  and 
read  the  treaty,  amid  the  clamorous  opposition  of  the 
assembly.  The  prince  of  Conti,  one  of  the  nobles  of  what 
was  called  the  popular  cause,  exclaimed  against  a  peace 
concluded  without  his  knowledge  and  that  of  his  friends. 
"You  are  the  cause  of  it,"  retorted  Mole,  "for  whilst  we 
were  at  Ruel,  you  were  treating  with  the  enemies  of  France; 
you  were  inviting  the  Austrians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
enemies  of  France,  to  invade  the  kingdom." — "It  is  not 
without  the  consent  of  several  members  of  the  parliament 
that  we  took  this  step,"  replied  the  prince,  without  denying 
the  charge.  "  Name  them!"  exclaimed  M0I6  firmly,  *'  name 
the  traitors,  that  we  may  proceed  to  try  and  judge  them." 
The  firmness  of  the  president  at  once  awed  the  nobles,  and 
won  over  the  majority  of  the  assembled  magistrates  to  sup- 
port him.  The  only  hope  of  the  favourers  of  sedition  was 
in  the  rabble,  who,  excited  and  incensed,  had  penetrated 
into  the  passages  and  corridors  of  the  house.  Some,  with 
poniards  and  arms,  demanded  the  head  of  the  president: — 
"Give  us  up  the  Grande  Bar  be  '"{long  beard,  for  this  they 
called  him.)  Mole  heard  them  with  unshaken  courage. 
Those  around  him  besought  him  to  escape  by  a  private  pas- 
sage. "  Justice  never  skulks,"  replied  ]\[ole,  "nor  will  I,  its 
representative.  I  may  perish,  but  will  never  commit  an  act 
of  cowardice  which  would  give  hardihood  to  the  mob."  In 
accordance  with  this  moral  firmness.  Mole  walked  fearlessly 
down  the  principal  staircase,  through  the  mob,  who  were 
awed  and  subdued  by  his  magnanimity,  and  allowed  him 
to  pass  unhurt.  De  Retz,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
opposing  nobles,  has  recorded,  "  that  he  could  perceive  in 
the  countenance  of  Mole,  while  threatened  by  the  fury  of 
the  multitude,  not  a  movement  that  did  not  indicate  im- 
perturbable firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  presence  and 
elevation  of  mind  greater  than  firmness,  and  almost  super- 
natural." 

SIEGE   OP   PARIS   BY   CONDE. 

Perhaps  at  no  other  period  in  French  history  were  the 
contests  for  power  so  varied  and  so  changeable  as  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  queen-regent  (for 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  assumathe 
reins  of  government)  had  disgusted  all  parties  by  her  per- 
tinacious retention  of  Mazarin,  who  had  been  an  Italian 
monk,  in  the  ministry.  The  prince  of  Conde,  and  other 
members  of  royal  blood,  formed  one  party ;  Mole,  and  the 
moderate  parliamentarians  formed  another;  the  violent 
members,  together  with  the  lower  classes,  formed  a  third; 
while  De  Retz  intrigued  with  all  in  succession,  as  best 
served  his  own  interest.  It  was  during  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  things,  that  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  prince 
of  Cond6.    Marshal  Turenne  had  compelled  the  prince  to 
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retire  from  several  parts  of  the  city,  so  that  he  resolved  to 
'  make  the  Faux!)our<j  St.  Antoine  the  scene  of  his  attack. 
On  the  2n(l  of  July,  lfi52,  Conde  was  stationed  with  his 
forces  in  the  principal  street  of  the  fauxbourg,  having  llie 
town,  witii  its  gates  shut  against  him,  on  the  one  extremity 
of  his  line,  and  the  royal  army  under  Turenne  at  the  other. 
Mazarin  and  the  young  Louis  the  Fourteenth  w^ere  on  the 
height  which  now  contain  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
spectators  of  the  ensuing  action,  the  young  monarch  being 
most  anxious  to  witness  the  defeat  of  the  prfnce  who  had 
rebelled  against  him.  The  gate  of  St.  Antoine  was  imme- 
diately under  the  Bastile,  the  guns  from  which  commanded 
the  three  roads  diverging  from  the  gate.  This  position, 
into  which  Conde  had  been  induced  to  throw  himself  by  a 
miscalculation  of  his  opponents'  movements,  was  such  that 
it  seemed  hardly  possible  he  could  escape  being  cut  to 
pieces.  The  contest  commenced  by  a  triple  attack,  made 
against  him  by  divisions  of  the  royal  army,  headed  by  three 
personal  enemies  of  his.  The  attack  from  the  left  was 
defeated  by  the  prince's  valour;  and  he  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  central  street,  where  the  attack  was  led  on 
by  Turenne  in  person,  and  a  fierce  encounter  ensued. 
Turenne  was  afterwards  asked,  *'  Did  you  see  Conde  during 
the  action  ?"" — "  I  must  have  seen  a  dozen  Condes,"  was  the 
reply;  "  he  multiplied  himself.''  The  contest  on  the  right 
was  no  less  severe:  the  nobles  of  the  prince's  party  were 
nearly  all  slain,  among  the  rest  La  Rochefoucauld,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Maxims.  Conde,  beaten  at 
every  point,  now  made  a  circuit  round  the  city,  endeavouring 
to  obtain  an  entrance  at  some  one  of  the  gates.  He  was 
refused  entrance  at  all  of  them,  except  at  the  last  and  trying 
moment,  when  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine  suddenly  opened 
and  admitted  him,  and  a  fire  of  guns  from  the  Bastile  drove 
the  royal  troops  from  the  three  roads  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  their  attacks.  This  unexpected  succour  came 
through  the  aid  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  An  attachment  existed  between 
her  and  Conde ;  and  when  she  knew  of  the  distressed  state 
of  the  latter,  she  went,  assisted  by  an  enraged  populace, 
who  were  irritated  at  seeing  a  rash  but  generous  prince 
sacrificed  to  Mazarin,  to  the  municipal  officers,  and  assisted 
in  obtaining  from  them  the  order  for  opening  the  gate  of 
St.  Antoine.  She  herself  directed  the  firing  of  the  guns, 
and  is  said  to  have  applied  the  first  match  with  her  own 
hand. — More  than  three  thousand  men  perished  in  this 
unhappy  encounter. 

Of  all  the  miseries  that  afflict  humanity,  few  are  more 
dreadful  than  civil  war,  where  brother  fights  against  brother, 
and  father  against  son, — forgetting  kin  and  country  in  the 
heat  of  party  strife.  The  situation  of  Paris  and  its  environs 
was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  armies  of  Turenne 
and  of  Conde  alternately  poured  their  infliction  on  the  un- 
offending peasantry.  It  was  represented  to  the  parliament 
by  one  of  the  city  authorities,  that  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiers  were  so  great,  and  the  devastation  so  public,  that 
all  the  houses  and  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  had  been 
ruined  and  rendered  totally  useless.  The  soldiers,  not  con- 
tent with  provisions,  had  pillaged  the  furniture  and  farming 
implements,  seizing  the  cattle,  and  demolishing  the  houses, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  materials  of  which  t'ney  were  built. 
Laporte,  a  contemporary  writer,  says,  "  The  misery  of  the 
people  was  distressing ;  and  in  every  place  through  which 
the  court  passed,  the  poor  peasants  ran  there  for  shelter, 
thinking  themselves  there  in  security  from  the  outrages  of 
the  soldiery.  They  also  conducted  their  starving  cattle 
there,  not  daring  to  let  them  graze  in  the  meadows. 
When  their  cattle  died,  they  died  themselves,  for  they  had 
then  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  the  charity  of  the  court, 
which  was  but  limited,  each  one  thinking  of  himself  first. 
They  had  no  covering  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the  cold 
winds  of  night,  but  beneath  sheds  and  awnings.  "Wheri 
mothers  died,  their  children  died  soon  afterwards;  and  1 
saw,  upon  the  Pont  de  Melun,  where  we  went  some  time 
after,  three  dead  children  lying  upon  their  dead  mother. 
All  these  miseries  sensibly  touched  the  queen-regent :  she 
even,  as  it  was  said  at  St.  Germains,  sighed  over  them,  and 
said  that  those  who  had  caused  them  would  have  an  awful 
account  to  render  to  God  ;— forgetting  that  she  herself  was 
the  principal  cause."  There  is  a  simplicity  in  this  narration 
which  speaks  much  for  its  truth. 

SPLENDOUR    AND    POMP    OP    LOUIS'S    COURT. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
having  gained  his  majority,  commenced  governing  in  his 
own  right;  an  event  which  was  looked  upon  with  great  joy 


by  the  people,  who  had  been  harassed  by  the  ambition  of 
contending  parties.  But  he  was  a  man  little  worthy  of  tho 
love  of  his  subjects.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  school 
of  Mazarin,  and  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  preferred 
Turkish  despotism  to  European  forms  of  government.  He 
insulted  on  the  justice-seat  those  who  presumed  to  decide 
against  his  wishes;  and  he  insulted  the  cause  of  morality 
and  virtue  by  the  unblushing  and  unconcerned  licentious- 
ness of  his  life.  But  still  he  possessed  many  qualities 
which  have  seldom  failed  to  prove  attractive  to  the  French 
nation :  he  loved  military  renown,  and  conducted  sieges  and 
battles  with  a  degree  of  sumptuous  array  that  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  All  his  court  used  to  accompany  him  in  his 
campaigns ;  and  the  latter  became  a  sort  of  national  show  or 
holiday.  Louis's  ostentation  was  excessive.  France  had 
never  seen  a  court  so  brilliant  and  costly.  The  language  and 
the  dresses  of  all  at  court  were  regulated  by  strict  etiquette,-— 
laws  which,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  silenced  the  affections, 
stifled  the  natural  sentiments,  and  induced  dissimulation." 
The  palaces  of  his  predecessors  were  not  magnificent  enough 
for  Louis  ;  he  enlarged  them, — repaired  the  old  ones,  and 
built  new.  The  expense  of  constructing  the  palace  of 
Versailles  alone,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  more  than 
1,200,000  livres,  and  to  have  occupied  from  20,000  to  30,000 
workmen.  The  most  extravagant  projects  were  formed,  for 
embellishing  Versailles.  At  one  time  the  river  Loire,  at 
another  the  Bievre,  at  a  third  the  Eure,  was  proposed  to 
be  conducted  by  artificial  canals  to  Versailles.  The  last- 
mentioned  river  was  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  of  eight 
leagues;  and  superb  aqueducts,  almost  equal  to  those  of  the 
Romans,  were  commenced.  A  regular  camp  was  formed 
near  the  scene  of  operation,  from  which  no  one  was  suft'ered 
to  go  out,  under  heavy  penalties;  nor  was  any  one  permitted 
to  speak  of  the  maladies  and  deaths  which  occurred  among 
the  workmen,  from  the  intensity  of  their  work,  and  the 
exhalation  of  the  soil.  But  a  war  which  broke  out  caused 
these  works  to  be  abandoned,  and  they  were  never  after- 
wards resumed,  the  money  squandered  on  them  being  thus 
rendered  useless.  All  his  ministers  seemed  to  vie  with  eacii 
other  in  pouring  the  incense  of  flattery  into  his  ear.  The 
provost  of  the  merchants  at  Paris  also  lent  himself  to  the 
same  object,  and  that,  too,  at  the  public  expense;  for  he 
established  an  annual  gratuity  or  pension  of  440  livres  to 
the  rector  of  the  University,  on  condition  that  he  would, 
every  year  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  pronounce  a  panegyric 
on  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

REVOCATION   OF   THE   EDICT   OF   NANTES. 

But  there  is  a  blot  more  serious  than  all  these  on  the 
fame  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth:  we  allude  to  his  treatment 
of  the  Protestants.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  notwithstanding  some  subsequent  changes, 
still  guaranteed  something  like  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  France.  The  Court  of  Rome, 
constant  in  its  project  of  exterminating  the  Protestants, 
watched  all  favourable  opportunities  for  doing  so,  and 
availed  itself  of  them.  The  confessors  of  Louis,  who  were 
all  Jesuits,  and  his  minister  Louvois,  who  befriended  the 
Jesuits  on  account  of  their  accommodating  religion  and 
relaxed  morals,  combined  together  to  induce  Louis  to 
revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  an  edict  which  was  considered 
a  kind  of  Magna  Charta  by  the  Protestants.  La  Chaise,  a 
Jesuit  confessor  to  Louis,  when  he  was  On  the  point  of 
death,  said  to  the  monarch — "Do  not  again  take  a  Jesuit 
for  your  confessor: — ask  me  no  questions  respecting  it, 
for  I  cannot  answer  them."  The  Jesuit,  probably,  m  his 
last  moments,  spoke  from  a  sincere  feeling  of  what  was  the 
future  interest  of  the  king.  But  his  words  were  slighted ; 
for  Louis  took  into  that  office  Le  Tellier,  one  of  the  most 
crafty  and  cruel  of  the  order. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  were  to  draw  away 
children  from  their  obedience  to  their  Protestant  parents, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith; 
and  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  various 
members  of  a  family.  This  was  at  first  done  secretly  ;  but 
in  1661  a  law  was"  made,  by  which  boys  at  fourteen  and 
girls  at  twelve  years  of  age  were  considered  capable  of 
being  converted  (although  it  had  hitherto  been  decreed  that 
they  were  unable  to  judge  of  religious  matters  at  this  age). 
Children  were  encouraged  by  the  Jesuits,  with  the  aid  of 
caresses  and  money,  to  profess  Catholicism,  and  that  once 
done,  they  were  i-etained  in  it  by  violence.  The  next  step 
was  to  decree  that  the  children,  thus  pretendedly  converted, 
might  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  disinherited  for  so  doing.    Those  cbil- 
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dren  who,  afier  tliis  mock  conversion,  ventured  to  return  to 
the  faitli  oflheir  fatlicrs,  were  first  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, tlien  by  bein;;  sent  to  ihe  galleys,  and  su])sec|uently 
by  co'nfi.>catioii  of  their  property. 

A  cruel  state  of  domestic  war  was  constantly  kept  up 
between  parents  and  their  children;  for,  by  two  successive 
orders  in  council,  parents  were  obliged  to  support  their  con- 
verlerl  children,  and  were  forced  to  pension  or  salary  them, 
according  as  they  grew  up;  thus  embittering  some  of  the 
most  ciierished  feelings  of  the  human  heart;  for  how  could 
a  chilli  love  and  respect  his  parents,  when  he  was  taught 
to  I'.old  himself  superior  to  them  ?  These  inicjiiiious  steps 
M'ero  soon  followed  by  others,  In  165-1,  an  order  was  issued, 
discharging  converted  persons  from  all  liability  for  their 
debts  to  Protestants.  Grailually  those  oflices  which  had 
been  considered  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  open  to  the  Pro- 
testants were  given  to  Catholics  only.  Priests  who  could 
be  gained  over  from  Prolestantism  to  Catholicism  were 
loaded  with  benefits;  while  those  who  adhered  to  their 
faith  were  by  degrees  oppressed  in  various  wavs;  at  first 
mean  and  paltry,  and  afterwards  rnore  sciious.  For  twenty- 
five  years  these  persecutions  gradually  augmented;  and, 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  their  nature,  we  will  first 
speak  of  the  treatment  adopted  towards  the  Protestant 
clergy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Protestant  laity.  The  attacks 
against  the  liberty  of  the  clergy  proceeded  somewhat  in  the 
following  order: — They  were  first  forbidden  to  deliberate 
in  their  synods,  unless  a  royal  judge  was  present.  It.  was 
interdicted  to  them  to  sing  psalms,  except  in  the  temple,  or 
to  bear  the  name  of  pas/ors.  They  were  then  denied  the 
pri\ilege  of  preaching  each  in  more  than  one  place,  and 
were  forbidden  to  wear  robes.  The  next  step  was  to  prevent 
the  ministers  of  one  province  from  corresponding'  witli  those 
of  another.  Afterwards  it  was  declared  unlawful  for  them 
to  sing  psalms  in  their  churches  while  a  Catholic  proces- 
sion was  passing  near,  or  to  preach  while  the  bishop  or 
archlhshop  was  visiting  the  diocese.  Another  decree  inter- 
dicted any  increase  in  the  number  of  ministers.  If  a  Pro- 
testant pastor  received  a  convert  from  Catholicism,  the 
former  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  Another 
royal  edict  ordered  that  no  minister  sliould  preach  more 
than  three  years;  and  that  he  should  not  preach  within  six 
leagues  of  any  church  which  had  for  any  reason  been 
destroyed.  Lastly,  on  October  22,  I6S5,  the  Eldict  of 
Nantes  was  rc;voked,  and  all  the  Protestant  ministers  in 
France  were  ordered  to  leave  it  in  a  fortnight;  any  one 
returning  being  liable  to  sentence  of  death,  and  a  reward  of 
5500  livres  being  offered  to  any  one  who  should  discover  a 
Protestant  priest  in  France. 

Meanwhile  the  Protestant  laity  experienced  a  full  share  of 
the  bitter  persecution  of  the  court.  (For  most  of  the.^e  acts 
were  committed  by  the  court  and  the  Jesuits:  the  parlia- 
ment had  but  little  power  at  that  time.)  It  was  customary 
at  that  time  for  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  receive 
certain  piivileges  and  monopolies  beiore  they  could  pursue 
their  avocations.  About  1664  these  privileges  began  to  be 
denied  to  Protestants,  by  whicb  their  talents  and  their 
industry  were  paralyzed.  The  next  step  was  to  forbid  jus- 
tices, farmers-general,  excise  superinteadants,  &c.,  to  give 
any  subordinate  offices  to  Protestants.  This  was  followed 
by  an  ordinance  decreeing  that  all  Protestants  holding  legal 
oirices  should  instantly  yield  them  up.  The  weavers,  hatters, 
embroiderers,  and  other  artisans,  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
were  forbidden  to  take  apprentices ;  and  Catholics  were  like- 
wise forbidden  to  take  Protestant  apprentices.  The  next 
thing  attacked  was  the  privilege  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants marrying  together,  and,  afterwards,  the  privilege  of 
Protestants  marrying  at  all,  under  a  penally  of  3000  livres. 
All  persons  of  the  Prtitesiant  jie:- .suasion  holding  any  olhces 
whatever  were  ordered  to  give  them  up.  The  booksellers 
and  printers  were  next  attacked  by  being  forbidden  to  eoii- 
liime  their  euipli)yments,  under  pain  oi  confiscation  of  all 
their  goods.  This  was  followed  l)y  a  similar  edict  against 
])hvsicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  all  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  who,  if  Protestants,  were  forbidden  to 
exercise  their  profession.  The  edicts  then  proceeded  to 
higher  ixround,  and  expelled  Protestant  members  of  parlia- 
ment from  their  seat-^^.  Protestant  academics  and  schools 
w-.tre  yrudually  mown  down  in  a  similar  way :  — first,  nothing 
but  rcalinj,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught; 
li'.on,  thill  ilK-re  should  be  but  one  school  and  one  scliool- 
ui.i-ier  in  each  to.vn;  then,  that  the  Prote--.tant  churches 
^^llouhl  be  the  only  school- rooms;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
sciijuls  and  colleges  should  be  abolished  altotreiher.  Even 
buspiials  and  cemeteries  did  not  escape  this  unhallowed 


persecution:  the  hospitals  which  the  Protestants  had  es 
tablished  in  Paris  were  suppressed,  and  the  furniture  and 
funds  given  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  (the  principal  hospital  in 
Paris);  and  what  was  still  mure  cruel,  Catholics  were  for- 
bidden to  receive  sick  Protestants  into  their  houses.  Spver^l 
attempts  were  made  by  miscreants,  excited,  as  is  supposed, 
by  others,  to  destroy  the  Protestant  cemeteries. 

The  work  of  conversion  (if  it  may  be  called  such)  pro- 
ceeded all  this  time.  The  king  gave  up  part  of  his  revenue 
for  the  express  purpose  of  buying  converts.  A  regular 
market  price  was  fixed,  averaging  about  six  livres  per 
head,  for  those  who  consented  to  change  their  faith: — "  the 
converts  themselves  were  pleased  with  this  golden  elo- 
quence, less  learned  than  that  of  Bossuet  but  much  more 
persuasive."  We  may  readily  believe  that  those  who  thus 
sold  their  religion  for  a  tritle  had  no  great  respect  for  it.  But 
it  was  a  far  different  and  more  distressing  sight  to  see 
tender  infants  inveigled  away.  We  have  said  that  fourteen 
years  of  age  for  boys  and  twelve  for  girls  were  deemed  an 
age  when  they  might  be  converted:  this  period  was  after- 
wards altered  to  seven  years  in  each  sex,  and  subsequently 
to  five;  so  that,  at  five  years  of  age,  a  child  might  be  taken 
forcibly  from  its  Protestant  parents,  placed  into  the  hands 
of  Catliohcs,  and  the  parents  obliged  to  pay  a  reuular  sura 
for  its  support.  When  a  person,  whether  adult  or  child, 
had  once  consented  to  this  sort  of  conversion,  they  vyere  for 
ever  after  bound  to  the  Catholic  religion  under  dreadful 
penalties:  if  they  obtained  the  name  ai  relapses,  tUey  were 
condemned  to  the  galleys. 

The  finishing  stroke  to  this  series  of  persecution  was 
directed  against  the  churches  themselves.  Several  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  most  brutal  of  the  populace  to  fire 
the  Protestant  churches;  but  it  was  not  till  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked  that  it  became  legal  so  to  do.  Six 
hundred  Protestant  churches  were  demolished,  and  the 
Protestants  then  repeated  their  prayers  and  sang  their 
hymns  in  fields,  and  in  holes  and  corners.  They  had 
neither  pastors  nor  churches,  and  could  only  exercise  their 
religion  by  stealth.  "Why,  it  may  be  asked,"  says  Du- 
iaure,  in  his  Histoire  de  Paris,  "  why  did  noP  these  unfor- 
tunates (lee  from  an  ungrateful  country,  a  cruel  government, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  heaped  constantly-accumulat- 
ing oppression  on  them?  Why,  when  they  had  been  robbed 
of  their  liberty,  of  their  rights,  when  they  had  been  excluded 
from  employments,  and  from  the  exercise  of  their  talents 
and  industry, — when  their  children  bad  been  torn  from 
them,  and  taught  to  detest  their  parents ;— why,  when 
strife  had  been  excited  between  the  members  of  the  same 
family, — when  a  despotic  control  over  their  consciences, 
and  an  absolute  empire  over  their  thoughts,  had  arisen,— 
when,  finally,  everything  that  an  imagination  fruitful  ia 
wickedness  could  devise  had  been  hurled  against  them,— • 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  not  escape  by  flight  from  so 
many  outrages,  persecutions,  and  sufferings  ?"  The  answer 
to  this  question  is,  that  they  remained  in  the  country,  bound 
to  it  by  ties  of  home  and  kindred,  until  nature  could  bear 
no  more;  and  then  they  emigrated  to  other  countries ; 
and  it  was  not  until  more  than  100,000  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  citizens  had  taken  refuge  in  foreign 
lands,  that  Louis  perceived  his  error,  and  found  out  that 
the  financial  resources  of  the  country  were  suffering  through 
a  series  of  acts  which  he  had  intended  should  only  inliu- 
ence  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  England  received  an 
immense  number  of  the  expatriated  French,  chieliy  silk- 
manufacturers  ;  as  did  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  these 
two  countries  derived  a  benefit  from  the  circumstance,  only 
equalled  by  the  loss  which  the  French  nation  sustained. 

MANNERS   OF   THE   PARISIAXS   IN   THE   SEVEXTEENTII 
CENTURY. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  manners  and  the  tone  of 
moral  feeling  among  a  people  can  be  gathered  from  pictures 
painted  about  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Du- 
ianre  has  instanced  an  engraving  which  he  thinks  strik- 
ingly illustrates  many  of  the  Parisian  customs  and  lollies  in 
the  time  of  Louis  the' Fourteenth.  The  print  represents  a 
view  of  thoPonl  Neuf.  On  one  part  of  the  bridge  (which 
contained  houses)  were  duellists  fighting  in  open  day: 
some  of  the  combatants  are  wounded,  and  lie  extended  on 
the  ground  ;  while  others  are  fighting  with  fury — the  pas- 
sers-by looking  on  with  indifference.  At  another  part  are 
numerous  beggars,  the  women  with  children  in  their  arms, 
and  the  men  running,  with  their  hats  in  their  hands,  by  iho 
doors  of  some  splendid  carriages  which  are  passing  alouf^, 
soliciting  alms.    Further  on  are  seen  some  robbers,  who 
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appesr  to  have  hooty  with  them.  Near  the  statue  of  Homy 
the  Fourth  is  a  mountebank,  surrounded  with  jrazers ;  and 
not  I'iir  from  theni  are  men  quariellm<^  and  fit^htin^.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way  is  a  dentist,  inounte>l  on  a 
stase,  exercisins^  his  avocation,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  :  a 
woman  and  a  child  are  hftiny;  the  cloali  of  one  oF  the  spec- 
tators, and  piittins;  their  liands  in  his  pockets.  Vendors  of 
wine  and  of  provisions  are  seen  at  their  stalls;  and  near 
them  is  a  tierson  who  has  been  robbed,  drawing?  his  sword 
on  the  robber,  and  the  watch  just  comin;T  to  interfere.  In 
the  middle  of  the  street  are  seen  soldifers,  armed  with  hel- 
mets, cuirasses,  and  lon^  pikes. 

There  exists  also  a  Ion?;  letter,  writtien  about  the  same 
period  by  a  foreitrner  residing  in  France,  a  few  extracts 
from  which  will  assist  in  conxeyinj^  some  notion  of  Paris 
and  the  Parisians  at  the  termination  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury : — "  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  all  Paris  is  one 
huse  hotel:  everywhere  may  be  seen  public-houses,  taverns, 
and  hotels:  kit(diens  are  steaminti  at  all  hours,  because  the 
people  eat  at  all  hours.  Tlie  tables  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied: the  Parisians  drink  out  of  small  glasses,  but  very 
Irequenlly:  and  they  never  drink  without  inviting  their 
companions  to  do  the  same.  The  common  people  are  seldom 
intoxicated,  except  on  saints'  days,  when  they  do  no  work. 
There  are  no  people  in  the  world  more  industrious,  but 
who  possess  so  little,  because  they  spend  their  all  on  their 
back  and  their  belly ;  and  yet  they  are  always  content. 
There  are  many  persons  who,  when  they  go  from  home, 
neglect  to  close  their  doors,  for  they  scorn  robbers;  all  their 
patrimony  being  on  their  backs.  The  females  are  very 
fond  of  cherishing  little  puppies,  whom  they  treat  with  the 
Utmost  tenderness  :  the  more  ugly  these  dogs  are,  the  moie 
are  thev  prized.  The  women  have  the  privilege  of  going 
masked  whenever  they  please,  that  they  may  conceal  them- 
selves :  with  a  mask  of  black  velvet  on  their  faces  they  will 
go  to  church  (as  if  to  conceal  themselves  from  God)  just  as 
they  would  to  a  ball  or  to  the  theatre.  .  .  .  The  tailors 
of  Paris  have  more  trouble  to  invent  than  to  cut  out ;  for  if 
a  dress  lasts  longer  than  the  life  of  a  flower,  it  becomes  out 
of  fashion :  it  thus  arises  that  there  are  large  numbers  of 
dealers  who  live  by  buying  and  selling  cast-off  clothes :  and 
persons  can,  at  a  small  expense,  exchange  their  own  dress 
for  another.  .  ,  .  Politeness  is  more  studied  in  France 
than  in  any  other  country  :  persons  of  quality  exhibit  it 
with  much  taste;  citizens  mingle  affectation  with  it ;  and  the 
common  people  acquit  themselves  with  some  mixture  of 
coarseness.  There  are  masters  who  teach  the  art  of  polite- 
ness. .  .  .  Luxury  and  good  living  might  be  two  bene- 
fits rather  than  evils,  if  it  were  only  the  rich  who  lived 
splendidly  ;  but  emulation  has  made  the  same  taste  pass  to 
others,  to  whom  it  is  ruinous.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
Paris  is  approaching  continually  towards  its  end,  if  it  be 
true,  as  an  ancient  has  said,  that  'Excessive  expense  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  dying  city.'  But  it  is  probable  that  now, 
when  lacqueys  and  cooks  begin  to  wear  scarlet  and  plumes, 
and  that  gold  and  silver  are  become  common  upon  their 
clothes,  we  shall  see  this  excessive  luxury  terminate,  there 
being  nothing  which  makes  gilded  robes  so  much  despised 
by  the  rich  as  to  see  them  on  the  persons  of  the  low-born. 
,  .  .  If  you  ever  go  to  Paris,  take  care  never  to  go  into  a 
shop  where  tliey  sell  trinkets  or  useless  things.  The  dealer 
gives  you  a  description  of  all  his  merchandize,  and  talks  so 
fast  and  so  much,  and  so  Hatters  you,  that  he  induces  you 
insensibly  to  purchase  something.  When  you  enter  his 
shop,  he  begins  by  showing  you  everything  that  you  do  not 
want,  and  afterwards  that  which  you  do  watit,  and  he  talks 
you  over,  so  that  you  spend  all  your  money  in  purchasing 
things  for  more  than  they  are  worth.  It  is  by  these  means 
that  he  pays  himself  for  the  assiduity  and  the  continual 
trouble  which  he  takes  in  uselessly  showing,  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  his  merchandize  to  those  inquisitive  persons 
who  wish  to  see  all  without  purchasing  any  .... 
Everything  may  be  bought  at  Paris,  except  the  art  of  keep- 
insr  a  secret:  the  French  say  that  that  is  the  business  of  a 
confessor."  With  many  of  the  vices  incident  to  a  great 
city  still  remaining  amongst  them,  the  Parisians  have  since 
wiped  ofl'many  of  those  blots  on  their  character. 

CONTESTS   DURING   THE   MINORITY    OP   LOUIS   FIFTEENTH. 

In  the  year  1715,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sank  into  the 
grave,  worn  out  with  old  age,  sickness,  and  domestic  troubles, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  under  the  title 
of  Louis  the  Fiheenth.  It  happened  unfortunately  lor 
France,  that  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and 
Fifl«onth,  all  eame  to  the  crown  during  their  minority, 


thus  making  necessary  the  appointment  of  regents.  This 
is  generally  a  mislbr'tune;  for  in  a  country  governed  on 
niiuiarchiul  principles,  the  name,  the  posiiion.  and  the 
prerogative  of  a  king  have  weight  with  his  subjects;  but  a 
rcuency  is  apt  to  be  swayed  by  contests  of  an  ambitious 
character,  frequently  for  those  who  had  wished  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  regent.  We  thus  find  that  Mary  de 
Medicis,  widow  of  H-e-nry  the  Fourth,  was,  with  her  Italian 
councillors,  continually  embroiled  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth:  and  that  Anne  of  Austriii,  widow  of 
the  last-named  monarch,  was,  under  the  guidance  of  . 
Mazarin,  coually  involved  in  stormy  di^putes  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth:  lastly,  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  nephew,  was 
appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
Tills  last  appointment  was  fully  as  much  contested  and 
envied  as  the  preceding.  The  Jesuits,  liy  whom  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been  sunounded  nearly  all  his  life,  wished 
to  retain  the  power  which  they  had  acquired  by  instilling 
the  same  despotic  ideas  into  the  young  king's  mind  as  harl 
inlluenced  the  mind  of  the  old  monarch;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  had  persuaded  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  his 
last  moments,  to  make  a  will  by  which  he  declared  that  the 
Due  de  Maine,  one  of  his  illegitimate  sons,  should  be 
appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
since  the  Jesuits  had  intluence  over  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  noliles  of  France  had  been  greatly  humbled  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and,  thirsting  to  regain  their  power, 
they  looked  forward  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  an  ardent  and 
ambitious  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  to  lead  them  back  to 
their  ancient  power  and  prosperity  :  they  therefore  looked 
with  hope  at  the  probable  apjiointment  of  the  duke  to  the 
regency.  On  the  day  after  the  death  of  the  old  monarch, 
therefore,  the  parliament  assembled,  to  hear  the  will  read, 
the  opposing  parties  looking  with  anxiety  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  wishes.  The  will  being  read,  it  was  found  that  a 
council  of  regency  was  appointed,  the  members  of  which 
consisted  of  the  old  ministers.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
appointed  its  president;  bi>t  the  majority  of  the  members, 
with  the  Duke  of  Maine  at  their  head,  were  in  the  Jesuit 
interest:  moreover,  the  latter  was  to  have  the  care  of  the 
young  king's  person.  The  parliament,  who  disliked  the 
Jesuit  supremacy,  without  hesitation  declared  these  provi- 
sions null,  broke  the  testament  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ere 
he  w^as  cold  in  his  coffin,  and  proclaimed  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  regent. 

There  now  ensued  a  series  of  contests  between  the  Jesuits 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  regent  on  the  other,  which  ended 
in  the  ascendancy  of  the  latter;  and  Orleans  then  began  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  country  \vas  very  deplorable,  the  expensive 
wars  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
industrious  Protestants,  had  reduced  the  national  exchequer 
to  the  lowest  ebb.  Various  schemes  were  proposed  to  get 
rid  of  the  ditiiculties.  One  of  the  ministers  proposed  a 
national  bankruptcy,  by  which  all  those  who  had  lent 
money  to  government  would  lose  it;  but  the  iniquity  of 
such  a  transaction  was  too  glaring  to  permit  its  adoption. 
Instead  of  this,  the  coin  was  called  in,  and  a  new  coinage 
issued,  the  weight  of  each  piece  being  one  fifth  less  than 
the  former  weight,  which  fifth  passed  into  the  national 
treasury.  After  this,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  schemes 
that  ever  disturbed  the  brains  of  a  nation  was  seized 
on  with  avidity  by  all  parties  as  a  means  of  recruiting  the  na- 
tional treasury:  this  was  the  celebrated  Mississippi  scheme, 
of  which  we  shall  shortly  give  an  account  in  a  separate 
urticle. 

REIGNS    OF    LOUIS   THE   FIFTI^ENTH    AND    SIXTEENTH,    AND 
GRADUAL    APPIlOACn    OF   THE   REVOLUTION. 

When  Louis  the  Fifteenth  attained  an  age  wdiich  qualified 
him  for  the  performance  of  regal  duties  he  entered  on  the 
kingly  power.  But  here  commenced  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  evils  w  hich  follow  from  weakness  of  character.  Louis 
had  been  educated  "inder  the  care  of  an  amiable,  but  mild 
and  weak  man  ;  and  as  there  was  a  natural  timidity  in  the 
young  king  s  character,  that  timidity  was  aggravated  rather 
than  alleviated  by  a  somewhat  similar  character  in  his 
tutor.  It  has  been  said  by  an  historian  of  France — "  Difh- 
dence  is  the  great  bane  oi' the  privately  educated,  especially 
when  they  are  afterwards  to  mingle  with  persons  not  on  an 
equality  with  them.  It  matters  not  whether  they  descend 
or  ascend  :  Louis  the  Fifteenth  could  no  more  set  himself 
at  his  ease  in  the  company  of  his  courtiers,  than  an  upstart 
could  have  done  in  the  same  society.    Bashfulness  becomes 
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irresolution  in  one  born  lo  influence  and  to  act ;  and  this 
apparently  venial  quality  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  the  reign."  The  Regent  Orleans 
hud  miniiled  the  most  licentious  conduct  and  profligate 
TO  aimers  "with  a  good  deal  of  energy  and  spirit  in  political 
affairs.  But  Louis  the  Fifteenth  allowed  his  weakness 
of  character  to  be  worked  upon  by  his  dissolute  courtiers; 
his  bad  traits  were  brought  out;  his  good  ones  were  stifled; 
and  in  process  of  time  he  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
temptible raonarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  an  European  throne. 
His  dissolute  life  fully  equalled  that  of  the  regent ;  but  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  political  afl'airs,  occupied  a  portion  of  his 
time  in  cultivating  science  and  the  fine  arts :  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  not  content  with  shaking  off  the  burden  of  politics, 
and  transferring  it  to  any  crafty  minister  who  was  willing  to 
accept  it,  occupied  some  of -his  spare  time  in  making  pastry 
and  soups  in  a  kitcben  which  he  had  built  for  himself. 
This  unworthy  state  of  things  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  French  revolution.  Right-thinking  and  moral 
men,  however  much  they  might  reverence  monarchy,  could 
not  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  the  courts  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth;  and 
a  dissatisfied  feeling  was  thereby  engendered.  This  feeling, 
as  frequently  happens,  fell  heavily  on  one  who  did  not 
deserve  it ;  for  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  was  a  mild  and 
amiable,  though  not  a  talented  monarch,  was  doomed  to 
suffer  for  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  We  shall  have 
hereafter  to  mention  some  of  the  other  causes  that  led  to 
the  revolution ;  but  we  wished  on  the  present  occasion  to 


say  a  word  on  the  impossibility  of  araonarch  leading  an  in- 
moral  life  without  sowing  the  seeds  of  evil  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  subjects. 

There  were  no  political  events  in  this  reign  wiiich  parti- 
cularly affected  the  city  of  Paris.  Constant  wars  were 
being  carried  on  against  various  states  of  Europe,  some- 
times to  the  advantage,  but  more  frequently  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  France.  These,  however,  do  not  form  any  part 
of  our  present  subject.  On  the  10th  of  May,  177-J,  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  died,  his  death  having  been  accelerated  by 
his  dissolute  life ;  ai\d  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age.  His 
father  had,  unlike  his  grandfather,  been  a  man  of  pious 
and  moral  character,  and  the  young  Louis  was  bred  up  in 
an  abhorrence  of  vice  and  immorality.  But  a  storm  was 
lowering  which  his  virtues  could  not  dispel.  He  had  not 
been  one  year  seated  on  the  throne  before  complaints  and 
disturbances  arose,  which  continued  with  but  little  inter- 
mission, until  a  brutal  rabble  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 
The  eventful  history  of  the  late  years  of  his  reign,  in  which 
the  city  of  Paris  played  a  conspicuous  part,  will  form  part 
of  the  subject  of  another  Supplement,  in  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  rapid  glance  at  both  the  revolutions 
which  France  has  since  that  time  undergone. 

The  population  of  Paris,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
half  a  million.  By  the  year  1760  it  had  reached  570,000. 
By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  it  is  supposed 
that  the  population  amounted  to  630,000. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 
In  a  former  number  of  the  Saturday  Magazine*  we 
have  o-iveii  an  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  tournaments 
whicli  used  to  occur  in  England  in  the  "  olden  time." 
But  there  occasionally  happened,  in  foreign  countries, 
meetings  between  sovereigns,  where  tournaments  on 
a  most  magnificent  scale  were  carried  on.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  alluding  to  the  gor- 
geous display  made  at  a  meeting  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England,  wilh  Francis  the  First  of  France,  at  a 
particular  spot  in  the  latter  country.  As  this  meet- 
ing is  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  we 
shall  describe  it  somewhat  minutely. 

The  occasion  which  led  to  it  was  this.  The  thrones 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  were  occupied  by 
three  powerful  monarchs,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Francis 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  two  latter 
seemed  likely  soon  to  come  to  hostilities  about  some 
claims  which  both  put  forth  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
and  each  one  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  friendship  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  and  each  of  the  foreign  monarchs 
tried  to  win  him  over  to  their  respective  interests. 
So  far  as  means  are  left  of  judging,  it  appears  that 
Henry  was  most  inclined  to  favour  Francis,  while 
Wolsey  was  best  disposed  towards  Charles.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  after  Charles  had  come  to  England  to 
pay  a  friendly  visit  to  Henry,  the  latter  went  to 
accept  an  invitation  from  Francis,  where  they  were 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  amity  together. 

Francis  settled  his  court,  for  the  occasion,  at  Ardres, 
while  Henry  took  up  his  station  at  Guines,  no  great 
distance  from  the  former.  Francis  caused  some 
splendid  buildings  to  be  erected  in  and  near  Ardres  for 
the  reception  of  his  distingushed  guest.  One  of  these 
was  a  wooden  building  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
with  three  stages  of  chambers  and  galleries  one  above 
the  other,  the  whole  covered  with  silk.  There  were 
also  provided  a  number  of  tents  and  pavilions,  some 
formed  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  others  of  gold,  silver, 
and  silken  damask.  On  the  top  of  the  king's  pavilion 
was  a  figure  of  St.  Michael,  all  in  gold. 

Henry's  camp,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  at  Guines, 
consisted  of  but  one  building,  but  it  was  a  large  and 
tqlendid  one.  It  was  built  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a 
spuare,  and  covered  with  silk  and  other  gorgeous 
materials:  an  open  court  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  in  which  were  fountains  flowing  with  wine. 
A  chapel  was  also  erected  there,  and  every  conve- 
nience for  receiving  distinguished  guests  from  Ardres. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  was  a  matter  of 
great  ceremony.  In  order  that  neither  one  should 
descend  too  much  from  his  dignity,  it  was  decided 
that  the  meeting  should  take  place  midway  between 
their  two  encampments.  A  splendid  tent  was  erected 
at  the  appointed  spot,  and  the  ministers  of  the  two 
kings,  Wolsey  and  Robertet,  met  there  with  the 
papers  which  the  two  kings  were  to  sign,  respecting 
the  treaty,  &c.  The  monarchs  came  attended  by 
splendid  retinues.  With  Francis  came  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  the  Grand  Admiral,  some  gentlemen  es- 
quires, and  three  hundred  archers.  Henry  came 
attended  by  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  some 
esquires,  and  four  hundred  archers. 

The  respective  cavalcades  advanced  up  to  barriers 
erected  for  the  purpose;  here  the  whole  of  the  inferior 
attendants  remained,  and  the  two  monarchs  advanced 
on  horseback  to  meet  each  other.  After  a  cour- 
teous greeting,  they  dismounted  gave  their  horses  to 
attendants,  and  walked  together  into  the  pavilion. 
After  many  farther  courtesies  they  sat  down,  and 
*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  71.- 


each  one  read  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
them.  Henry  then  began  to  speak,  and  said,  "  I 
Henry,  king  of  England  ;" he  stopped:  his  an- 
cestors had  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  call 
themselves,  with  more  presumption  than  truth,  *"'  kings, 
of  England  and  France;"  but  the  indecorous  eflfect 
of  such  a  claim  on  the  present  occasion  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  He  therefore  added,  "  I  will  not 
continue  the  title  in  your  presence,  for  it  would  be  an 
untruth."  The  two  kings  then  signed  the  articles, 
which  was  in  fact  the  principal  national  business  that 
they  had  to  transact,  and  took  leave  of  each  other, 
returning  to  their  respective  suites.  The  two  caval- 
cades then  returned,  the  one  to  Ardres  and  the  other 
to  Guines,  in  the  same  order  as  they  came. 

The  next  day  messengers  were  sent  from  Henry  to 
Francis,  to  arrange  the  manner  and  times  of  visiting 
each  other,  how  that  the  kings  should  one  day  enter- 
tain the  queens,  and  another  day  the  queens  entertain 
the  kings, — how  that  the  King  of  England  should 
visit  the  Queen  of  France  at  Ardres,  and  the  King  of 
France  visit  the  Queen  of  England  at  Guines.  There 
were  many  parts  of  these  propositions  in  which  Henry 
arranged  for  mutual  pledges  for  the  good  faith  of  the 
monarchs  towards  each  other.  These  proposals  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  hurt  Francis,  who  had  much  of 
the  spirit  of  chivalric  honour  about  him.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  pay  his  brother  monarch  a  visit  in 
such  a  way  as  should  disarm  anything  hke  suspicion. 

He  rose  early  next  morning,  took  a  gentleman  and 
a  page  with  him.  mounted  a  horse  caparisoned  as 
plainly  as  possible,  and  rode  over  to  Guines.  When 
he  arrived  there  he  found  all  the  places  carefully 
guarded  with  archers,  who  were  astonished  to  see  him 
come  so  undefended.  He  demanded  to  be  admitted 
to  his  brother  monarch,  and  was  immediately  allowed 
to  pass,  although  informed  at  the  same  time  that 
Henry  was  not  yet  risen.  Francis  passed  on  to  Henry's 
chamber,  opened  the  door,  and  stood  before  him. 
Henry  was  in  bed,  and  was  astounded  to  see  his 
visitor.  He  knew,  however,  how  to  appreciate 
generous  confidence,  although  he  had  not  himself 
shown  it  in  the  first  instance.  He  said  to  Francis, 
"  My  brother,  you  have  paid  me  a  better  compliment 
than  ever  one  man  paid  to  another,  and  have  shown 
me  the  great  trust  which  I  ought  to  put  in  you :  I 
surrender  myself  your  prisoner  from  this  hour,  and 
plight  my  faith  to  you."  He  then  took  a  costly 
necklace,  worth  fifteen  thousand  angels  f  from  his 
neck,  and  put  it  round  the  neck  of  Francis,  request- 
ing him  to  wear  the  token  for  the  love  of  his  prisoner. 
Francis  thereupon  drew  forth  a  bracelet,  worth  thirty 
thousand  angels,  and  fastened  it  round  Henry's  arm. 
Henry  then  rose,  and  Francis  insisted  on  performing 
his  toilet  for  him,  saying  that  he  would  want  no  other 
valet  that  morning.  Shortly  afterwards  Francis 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Ardres. 

On  the  road  he  met  many  of  his  nobles,  who  had 
come  in  search  of  him,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Sire, 
you  have  acted  unwisely  to  do  as  you  have  done;  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  give  to  the 
devil  him  who  counselled  you  to  the  act."  Francis 
replied  that  nobody  had  counselled  him,  and  indeed 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would 
so  have  counselled  him. 

If  Henry  had  been  delighted  with  Francis's 
frank  demeanour,  his  retinue  were  still  more  so:  they 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  would  have  placed  him- 
self in  their  hands  in  a  totally  defenceless  condition. 
On  the  following  morning  Henry  determined  to  copy 
the  demeanour  of  his  brother  monarch.     He  went 

*  The  angel  was  a  gold  coin,  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  worth  eight  shillings. 
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over  alone  to  Ardres,  and  returned,  in  every  way,  the 
compliment  paid  him  by  Francis. 

When  these  mutual  courtesies  were  rendered,  the 
jousts  and  tournaments  commenced,  and  continued 
for  eight  days.  They  were  particularly  splendid,  and 
were  performed  both  on  horse  and  on  foot.  The 
French  and  English  knights  took  with  them  each  ten 
or  a  dozen  men  at  arms,  so  that  there  were  in  the  whole 
three  hundred  armed  men  engaged.  The  place  where 
they  jousted  was  barricaded,  and  the  archers  of  eah 
party  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  enclosed  lists.  The 
monarchs,  nobles,  and  knights  then  encountered  each 
other,  in  the  approved  manner  of  the  chivalrous  ages  ; 
and  the  old  chroniclers  of  both  countries  expatiate 
with  delight  on  the  feats  performed.  Holinshed  tells 
us, — "  On  the  eleventh  of  June,  the  two  queens  of 
England  and  France  came  to  the  campe,  where  either 
saluted  other  right  honorablie,  and  went  into  a  stage 
for  them  prepared.  At  the  houre  assigned,  the  two 
kings,  armed  at  all  peeces,  mounted  on  horssebacke, 
and  with  their  companies,  entered  the  field ;  the  Frencii 
king  on  a  courser  barbed,  covered  with  purple  sattin, 
broched  with  gold,  and  embrodered  with  corbin's 
fethers,  round  and  buckled ;  the  fether  was  blacke  and 
hatched  with  gold :  on  his  head-peece  he  bare  a 
sleeve.  All  the  parteners  of  the  French  kings 
chalenge  were  in  like  apparell,  everie  thing  correspon- 
dent in  cloath  of  silke  embrodered.  On  his  person 
were  attendant  on  horssebacke  noble  persons,  and  on 
foot  foure  persons,  all  apparelled  in  purple  sattin." 

The  dress  of  Henry  and  his  knights  are  then  des- 
cribed ;  but  these  we  will  pass  over,  in  order  to  detail 
the  events  of  the  day: — "Thus  with  honor  and  noble 
courage  these  two  noble  kings  with  their  companies 
entered  into  the  field,  and  them  presented  unto  the 
queenes.  After  reverence  doone,  they  rode  round 
about  the  tilt,  and  so  tooke  their  places  appointed." 
The  knights  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  tilting  were 
then  severally  introduced  to  the  two  queens,  before 
■whom  they  made  their  reverence :  they  were  dressed 
in  velvet,  satin,  plumes,  and  other  gorgeous  materials. 
The  French  king  tilted  with  one  of  the  English  noble- 
men, and  "  did  valientlie  and  brake  spears  mightilie." 
It  was  then  Henry's  turn  : — "  Then  ran  the  king 
of  England  to  Monsieur  Grandville  with  great  vigor; 
so  that  the  speares  brake  in  the  kings  hande  to  the 
vautplate  all  to  shivers.  And  at  the  second  course  he 
gave  the  said  Monsieur  Grandville  such  a  stroke,  that 
the  charnell  of  his  head-peece,  although  the  same  was 
verie  strong,  was  broken  in  such  wise  that  he  might 
run  no  more,  whereby  the  king  wanted  three  courses. 
Then  ran  the  Duke  de  Vandosme,  and  met  his  coun- 
terpart right  noblie,  and  brake  speares  right  valient- 
lie.  The  noble  Duke  of  Suffolke  charged  his  course, 
and  met  right  valientlie  his  counterpart,  and  fur- 
nished the  five  courses  right  noblie  togither  like  good 
men  of  armes.  And  when  all  parties  of  the  chalenge 
had  right  valientlie  furnished  their  courses,  they  ran 
again  the  two  noble  kings,  who  did  so  valientlie,  that 
the  beholders  had  great  joy ;  after  which  courses  the 
heralds  cried,  "  Desarmde,"  and  the  trumpets  sounded 
to  lodging." 

Such  was  one  day's  feats,  and  the  other  days  were 
spent  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  evenings,  the 
kings  and  knights  went  to  visit  the  queens  in 
their  pavilion,  and  gaiety  and  splendor  everywhere 
reigned  :  on  one  of  the  evenings  the  queen  of  France 
prepared  a  masque  for  the  entertainment  of  her 
guests.  But  these  costly  festivals,  which  Hall,  Holin- 
shed, Fleurange,  and  other  chroniclers  describe  at 
full  length,  we  must  pass  over. 

When  the  tilting  was  over  for  the  day,  French  and 
English  wrestlers  used  to  exhibit  their  prowess  before 


the  royal  visitors;  and  the  French  king  (perhaps  from 
courtesy)  gave  the  prize  to  the  Englinh  wrestlers. 
Archery  then  succeeded,  at  wliich  Heury  himself 
joined,  and  showed  great  skill. 

When  the  whole  entertainment  was  nearly  at  an 
end,  Henry  one  evening  took  Francis  by  the  collar 
and  said,  "  My  brother,  I  should  like  to  have  a  wrest- 
ling-bout with  you,"  and  made  one  or  two  attempts  to 
throw  him;  but  Francis,  who  was  a  strong  man, 
fairly  threw  him  to  the  ground. 

On  the  last  day  a  grand  banquet  was  provided,  at 
which  all  the  visitors  on  both  sides  were  present. 
After  which,  grand  mass  was  sung  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  in  a  little  chapel  built  for  the  purpose:  all 
the  French  and  English  singers  assisted  in  the  perform- 
ance. The  cardinal  then  blessed  the  two  kings,  and 
heralds  proclaimed  peace  between  them,  which  was  to 
be  ratified  by  a  marriage  between  the  son  of  Francis 
and  the  daughter  of  Henry. 

Holinshed  gives  rather  a  droll  account  of  the  hum- 
bler visitors  to  the  show. — "During  this  triumph,  much 
people  of  Picardie  and  West  Flanders  drew  to  (^uines, 
to  see  the  king  of  England  and  his  honor,  to  whom 
vittels  of  the  court  were  given  in  plentie:  the  conduit 
of  the  gate  did  run  wine  alwaies.  There  were  vaga- 
bonds, plowmen,  labourers,  and  of  the  bragerie, 
wagoners  and  beggers,  that  for  drunkennesse  laie  in 
routs  and  heaps.  So  great  resort  came  thither,  that 
knights  and  ladies,  who  were  come  to  see  the  noble- 
nesse,  were  faine  to  lie  in  haie  and  straw,  and  held 
them  thereof  highlie  pleased." 

The  history  of  the  next  few  years  showed  how 
hollow  was  the  foundation  on  which  all  these  pageants 
were  built.  Not  only  did  the  son  and  daughter  of 
the  respective  monarchs  not  marry  each  other,  but 
in  the  very  next  year,  Henry  the  Eighth  joined  some 
of  the  continental  powers  in  hostility  to  Francis,  and 
wars  succeeded  wars  with  great  rapidity.  As  a 
political  event  therefore,  the  "  field  of  the  cloth  of 
gold"  was  of  small  importance;  but  it  is  valuable  as 
furnishing  illustrations  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  age. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  JOHN 
CARTER. 

In  the  year  1589  there  was  published  by  Henry 
Goltzius,  a  German  engraver,  a  series  of  twelve  heads, 
representing  the  Twelve  Apostles,  under  each  of  which 
is  a  sentence  of  the  Creed,  in  conformity  with  the 
well-known  tradition  that  that  compendium  of  the 
Christian  faith  was  the  joint  work  of  those  first  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Gospel;  each  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
contributed  a  certain  portion.  This  tradition  is  not 
of  a  very  early  date,  and  the  story  is  on  many  accounts 
incredible;  although  the  substance  of  that  Creed  may 
well  endure  the  strictest  scrutiny,  its  articles  being 
"  gathered  together,"  according  to  the  words  of  St. 
Austin,  "  from  those  places  where  they  lie  scattered 
throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures."  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  relation  to  this  set  of  heads;  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  one  of  the  series  (the  head 
of  St.  John)  has  recently  been  copied,  and  that  too 
in  a  most  beautiful  manner,  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

Three  years  ago  the  individual  by  whom  the  copy 
was  executed  had  never  so  much  as  thought  of  making 
a  drawing.  Many  persons  will  be  ready  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  this,  for  that 
much  may  be  done  in  three  years;  but  they  will  pro- 
bably alter  their  opinion  before  they  come  to  the  end 
of  our  narrative, 

John  Carter,  the  person  of  whom  we  are  speaking, 
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is  the  son  of  a  labouring  man,  who  is  still  living  at 
Coggeshall,  in  Essex.  After  having  been  taught  to 
read  and  write  at  the  parish  school,  he  was  put  to 
learn  the  trade  of  silk-weaving,  and,  although  not  a 
steady  lad,  was  esteemed  in  due  time  to  be  a  good 
workman.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married;  but 
unhappily  he  did  not  give  up  his  former  bad  habits, 
being  frequently  intoxicated,  and  very  rarely  seen  at 
church. 

One  Saturday  night,  in  May,  1836,  he  had  been 
drinking  at  the  ale-house  with  seven  or  eight  other 
young  men,  as  much  inclined  for  mischief  as  himself, 
•when  one  of  them  proposed  that  the  whole  party 
should  go  up  to  the  plantations  of  Osgood  Hanbury, 
Esq.,  of  Holfield  Grange,  to  rob  the  rooks'  nests.  In 
this  reprehensible  employment  they  were  engaged 
until  near  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  when  Car- 
ter, having  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  attempted 
to  reach  another,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
appeared  to  be  within  his  reach ;  he  jumped,  missed 
his  hold,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Happily  for  him 
the  branches  broke  his  fall,  or  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  killed  on  the  spot;  the  height  of 
the  tree  being  not  less  than  forty  feet.  His  com- 
panions carried  him  home  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  apparently  dying,  to  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to 
bed  ill,  and,  as  usual,  in  no  small  anxiety  about  her 
unsteady  husband.  Hearing  the  noise  below,  and 
thinking  that  he  had  come  home  in  liquor,  she  came 
down,  and,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  overcome 
by  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself.  He  was 
lying  on  a  hurdle,  and  one  of  his  companions  was 
sitting  by  his  side;  the  others  having  left  him.  Every- 
thing was  done  for  him  that  could  be  done;  but  it 
was  late  on  Sunday  afternoon  before  he  recovered  his 
senses ;  and  then  his  first  thought  was  that  he  should 
certainly  die,  and  should  have  to  render  up  his 
account  to  his  offended  Maker,  with  all  his  sins  upon 
his  head.  A  week  of  intense  pain,  without  a  moment's 
sleep,  served  to  increase  his  alarm;  but  by  degrees 
his  bodily  sufferings  were  mitigated,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  reason  to  think  that  his  life  might 
be  spared,  at  all  events  for  a  time.  As  the  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  subsided,  it  became  evident  that 
he  had  sustained  some  injury  in  the  spine,  which  had 
entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and, 
indeed,  of  every  muscle  of  his  body,  and  of  all  sen- 
sation,  below  the  collar-bone.  For  twelve  months  he 
lay  motionless  upon  his  bed;  but  the  time  was  not 
lost ;  for,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  endeavours 
of  the  worthy  and  benevolent  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
aided  by  some  excellent  neighbours,  and  a  supply  of 
good  books,  he  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  former  life,  and  to  an  earnest,  and,  as  is 
hoped,  effectual  inquiry  after  the  means  of  pardon 
and  salvation,  through  repentance,  faith,  and  renewed 
obedience.  He  is  now  a  devout  attendant  at  church, 
and  at  the  holy  communion,  whenever  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  allow  of  his  being  drawn  thither  on  a 
sort  of  couch  upon  which  he  is  moved. 

About  a  year  after  the  accident,  his  wife  saw,  and 
borrowed  for  him,  a  little  book  which  gave  an  account 
of  a  young  woman,  who,  having  lost  the  use  of  her 
hands,  amused  herself  by  drawing  with  her  mouth : 
he  determined  to  try  to  do  the  same.  At  first  he 
copied  butterflies  in  water-colours;  but  soon  adopted 
a  better  style.  His  kind  patrons,  the  family  of  Mr. 
Hanbury,  supplied  him  with  Bewick's  Birds,  and 
other  engravings  of  the  same  description;  and  he 
soon  learned  to  sketch  them  very  accurately  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  and  Indian  ink.  Inclined  towards 
the  right  side,  with  his  paper  and  copy  fixed  to  his 
drawing  desk,  which  is  placed  in  a  convenient  position 


on  the  bed,  almost  perpendicularly  before  his  face, 
and  with  his  hair-pencil  between  his  teeth,  he  can 
produce,  by  means  of  the  motion  of  his  neck,  assisted 
occasionally  by  the  lips,  the  most  delicate  and  beau- 
tifully-turned strokes.  He  has  just  begun  to  try  a 
new  subject,  the  human  face ;  and  his  first  attempt  in 
this  way  was  the  head  of  St.  John,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking. 

As  far  as  regards  his  bodily  state,  there  has  been 
no  appearance  of  any  alteration  lately ;  and  if  he  should 
be  spared  for  any  length  of  time,  and  should  pursue 
his  present  course  of  improvement,  he  may  one  day 
become  no  mean  proficient  in  an  art,  which  seems  to 
require,  as  an  essential  qualification,  that  which  he 
does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  possess — the  free  use 
of  the  hands.  He  lives  upon  a  parish  allowance;  his 
weak  state  of  health  preventing  any  further  applica- 
tion to  his  new  employment  than  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure for  him  some  few  additional  comforts,  or,  as  they 
may  be  well  called  in  his  case,  necessaries. 

[We  were  desirous  of  presenting  our  readers  with  an  engraving 
from  Carter's  copy  of  the  old  print,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
convey,  by  means  of  stereotype  plates  and  the  steam-press,  any 
correct  idea  of  the  elaborate  and  minute  execution,  and  the  sin- 
gularly soft  and  beautiful  effect  of  his  camel-hair  pencil  drawing.  ] 


THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS.     III. 

Zante  and  Paxo. 

We  resume  our  notice  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  a 
description  of  Zante. 

Zante  is  an  island  situated  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  Cephalonia,  and  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Morea.  It  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
long,  and  about  twelve  miles  broad.  Its  shape  is  that 
of  an  irregular  oval,  indented  with  a  deep  bay  at  its 
south-east  extremity.  The  western  coast  of  Zante 
exhibits  a  range  of  limestone  hills,  forming  steep  cliffs 
to  the  sea;  while  the  eastern  coast  is  opposite  the 
Morea,  and  contains  a  harbour,  within  which  is  situ- 
ated the  town  of  Zante.  There  is  a  pier,  on  which  a 
landing  is  effected  by  those  who  visit  the  town;  and 
this  pier  is  often  a  scene  of  the  bustle  which  distin- 
guishes a  port  at  which  traders  arrive  from  various 
countries.  "  It  was  crowded,"  says  Dr.  Holland, 
"with  an  assemblage  of  people,  singular  in  their  inter- 
mixture and  appearance.  In  one  spot  was  seen  a 
group  of  Zantiotes,  uniting  the  Venetian  with  the 
Greek  in  their  external  costume  and  manner;  and 
in  another  place  a  body  of  soldiers  of  the  Greek  regi- 
ment, their  dress  at  this  time  little  altered  from  its 
national  character,  and  their  aspect  as  little  fashioned 
into  the  mihtary  mould  of  European  troops.  In 
other  parts  of  the  area,  the  red- faced  English  soldier 
curiously  contrasted  with  the  natives  of  the  country 
in  the  feature  and  expression  of  his  countenance,  as 
well  as  in  his  military  dress;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  Corsican  and  Calabrian  soldiers,  sailors  from 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  few  Greek 
merchants,  habited  in  the  fashion  of  continental  Greece, 
This  singular  national  mixture  is  found  in  many  off 
the  Mediterranean  ports." 

The  circumference  of  the  island  is  sixty  miles,  the 
greater  part  consisting  of  an  extensive  plain,  stretch- 
ing from  north  to  south,  and  about  six  or  eight 
miles  broad,  and  bounded  both  on  the  east  and  west 
by  hills.  There  are  two  bays,  one  on  the  east,  and 
the  other  on  the  south,  and  the  least  distance  of  the 
island  from  the  mainland  of  Greece  is  about  twelve 
miles.  The  great  plain  of  Zante,  enclosed  betweea 
the  hills,  is  the  principal  source  of  support  to  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  fertility  Vhich  distinguishes  it. 
Looking  ^  down  upon  this  plain  from   any   of  the 
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surrounding  eminences,  it  has  the  aspect  of  one  con- 
tinued vineyard,  with  a  few  intervals  of  land  occupied 
in  tillage  or  pasturage.  Numerous  villages  and 
country  houses  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  or  by  groves  of  olive,  orange, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  which 
form  its  boundary,  present  everywhere  mingled 
scenery  of  wood  and  cultivation,  diversified  with  deep 
valleys  which  afford  an  infinite  variety  of  surface. 
The  hills,  which  rise  to  ten  or  twelve  hundred  feet 
high,  present  a  limit  to  the  plain,  which  harmonizes 
well  with  the  other  parts  of  the  scenery. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  seems  to  be  composed 
of  calcareous  rocks,  while  gypsum  appears  on  various 
parts  of  the  surface,  forming  many  projecting  points : 
near  a  village  in  the  centre  of  the  island  it  appears  in 
low,  round  eminences,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  present- 
ing a  singular  aspect,  from  the  partial  lustre  of  the 
exposed  surface.  But  no  part  of  the  mineral  forma- 
tion of  Zante  is  so  remarkable  as  the  pitch  wells, 
which  are  situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  town,  and 
which  have  been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus. A  small  tract  of  marshy  land,  stretching  down 
to  the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  other  sides  by  low 
eminences  of  limestone,  or  a  bituminous  shale,  is  the 
immediate  locality  of  the  springs :  they  are  found  in 
three  or  four  diflferent  places  of  the  morass,  appearing 
like  small  pools,  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  which  are 
thickly  lined  with  petroleum  in  a  viscid  state,  and  by 
agitation  easily  raised  in  large  flakes  to  the  surface. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  pools  is  one  which  is 
circular  in  form,  about  fifty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  a  few  feet  in  depth,  in  which  the  petroleum 
has  accumulated  to  a  considerable  quantity.  The 
water  of  the  spring,  which  is  doubtless  the  means 
of  conveying  the  mineral  upwards  to  the  surface, 
forms  a  small  stream  from  the  pool,  sensibly  impreg- 
nated with  bituminous  matter,  which  it  partially 
deposits  as  it  flows  through  the  morass:  the  other 
pools  are  of  similar  character.  The  petroleum  is 
generally  collected  once  in  the  year,  and  the  average 
quantity  obtained  from  the  springs  is  said  to  be 
about  a  hundred  barrels  :  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
caulking  of  vessels.  The  pitch  is  collected  by  draw- 
ing it  from  the  pools  on  a  bough  of  myrtle,  or  other 
shrub;  attached  to  a  pole,  precisely  in  the  same  way 


as  the  classical  writer  describes  it  to  have  been  done 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  island  is  very  subjec  to  earthquakes,  two  or 
three  often  occurring  in  one  month;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1811,  for  thirty  or  forty  successive  days, 
several  shocks  were  felt  each  day.  Fissures  in  the 
castle  wall  and  the  principal  buildings  bear  evidence 
of  the  frequency  of  these  visitations.  They  are  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a  pecuHar  heaviness  and  sulphureous 
character  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  followed  by 
showers  of  rain. 

We  must  now  briefly  notice  the  town  and  its  inha- 
bitants. The  town  of  Zante  stretches  along  the 
eastern  shore  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  is 
nowhere  so  much  as  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  build- 
ings are  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  interior  of 
the  town  everywhere  shows  great  neatness.  The  streets 
are  generally  narrow;  the  houses  in  the  principal 
streets  (which  are  usually  of  stone)  four  or  five  stories 
in  height.  Many  churches  appear  in  different  parts  of 
the  town  and  its  environs;  a  few  of  them  having 
steeples,  the  remainder  with  the  elevated  facade, 
which  is  seen  in  the  catholic  churches  in  Sicily  and 
Spain.  There  is  an  aspect  of  dulness  given  to  the 
streets  by  the  close-barred  lattices  which  cover  most 
of  the  windows,  projecting  forwards  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  triangular  box,  through  the  bars 
of  which  a  female  figure  may  now  and  then  be  seen 
by  those  passing  below.  The  principal  street  runs 
parallel  to  the  shore,  and  is  lined  with  piazzas  and 
shops. 

The  castle  stands  on  a  hill  350  feet  high:  it  was 
built  by  the  Venetians,  and  is  very  large,  including, 
besides  barracks  and  store-houses,  many  detached 
private  buildings,  with  gardens  annexed  to  them. 
Since  Zante  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
much  labour  has  been  bestowed  both  upon  the  castle 
and  the  fortification. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zante  form  a  sort  of  interme- 
diate link  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  ;  for 
while  the  proximity  of  the  island  to  Greece,  and  its 
early  union  with  it,  have  tended  to  give  it  a  Grecian 
character,  the  long  dominion  of  the  Venetians  over 
these  islands,  and  their  constant  commercial  intercourse 
with  them,  have  tended  to  impart  Italian  manners  to 
the  Zantiotes.     Mr.  Dodwell  says  that  the  state  of 
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society  is  rather  on  a  low  footing  in  the  island.  The 
nobility,  chiefly  counts  of  Venetian  creation,  though 
not  interior  to  that  of  the  principal  towns  in  Sicily,  yet 
in  ceneral  are  men  of  little  refinement,  and  in  their 
modes  of  life  scarcely  equal  to  the  middle  classes  of 
English  society. 

The  Zantiotes  profess  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  itj  and  though  the 
Catholic  worship  is  tolerated,  and  there  is  a  Catholic 
establishment  in  the  island,  the  two  parties  do  not 
seem  to  have  very  friendly  feelings  towards  each 
other.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  Zantiotes  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  All  Saints :  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  assemble  among  the  olive-groves  near 
the  town,  where  they  amuse  themselves  with  dancing, 
music,  feasting,  &c. 

Female  society  is  said  by  Dr.  Holland  to  be  hardly 
found  at  Zante,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  term.  The  ancient  usages  of  the 
country  still  confine  the  women,  in  great  measure,  to 
their  own  houses,  and  equally  limit  their  education  to 
the  most  trifling  and  common-place  attainments. 

But  the  English  have  had  possession  of  Zante 
several  years  since  the  period  when  Dr.  Holland 
visited  it,  and  we  may  now  reasonably  expect  that 
many  improvements  have  followed  the  ameliorating 
effect  of  constant  intercourse  with  a  highly  civilized 
and  enlightened  nation.  Religion,  commerce,  and  the 
presence  of  educated  persons  rarely  fail  to  impart  a 
humanizing  and  elevating  feature  to  the  society  of  a 
place  previously  occupying  a  humble  position  in  those 
respects.  The  population  of  Zante  is  about  '20,000 
males,  and  18,000  females.  About  9000  of  the  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Paxo. 

This  island,  the  smallest  of  the  septinsular  group, 
is  situated  between  Corfu  and  Santa  Maura,  from  the 
former  of  which  it  is  distant  only  seven  miles.  It  is 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  an  area 
of  about  twenty-seven  square  miles :  it  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  composed  of  a  single  mountain,  which  pro- 
bably at  one  period  formed  part  of  Corfu.  Port  Gai 
affords  good  anchorage  for  a  few  vessels ;  but  there  is 
an  inner  harbour,  formed  by  an  island,  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  other,  having  a  circular  battery  com- 
manding the  town,  which  is  scattered  in  an  irregular 
manner  on  the  beach. 

There  are  about  eleven  thousand  acres  of  the  soil 
in  cultivation  for  olives,  to  produce  oil;  indeed  the 
island,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  chiefly  calculated 
for  the  growth  of  the  olive.  The  olive  flowers  in 
April,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  October :  it  is  not  plucked 
•when  ripe,  but  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  bare  ground, 
a  process  which  often  lasts  till  April.  The  trees  are 
neither  regularly  pruned,  nor  trenched,  and  they  are 
thickly  planted.  It  is  said  that  the  produce  of  the 
olive-trees,  thus  thickly  planted,  brings  more  money 
to  the  proprietor,  than  if  they  were  thinned,  and  the 
ground  they  occupy  otherwise  cultivated. 

The  machines  employed  in  the  manufacture  or 
pressure  of  the  oil  are,  according  to  Mr.  Martin,  of 
the  rudest  construction.  The  olives  are  pressed 
tinder  a  perpendicular  stone  wheel,  which  revolves  in 
a  large-sized  horizontal  stone,  of  a  circular  form, 
somewhat  hollowed  in  the  centre.  A  horse  or  mule 
sets  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  a  peasant  runs  be- 
fore, and  shovels  the  olives  under  the  approaching 
wheel,  the  action  of  which  is  necessarily  confined  to 
a  limited  space,  while  its  power  is  very  insignificant. 
The  bruised  mass  is  then  transferred  to  a  bag  made  of 
rushes  or  mat,  which  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure  : 
this  pressure  is  increased  by  means  of  a  screw,  worked 
by  two  men  at  irregular  intervals  j  for  the  labour  is  so 


violent,  that  they  cannot  possibly  continue  long  at  it. 
They  slip  two  strong  bars,  after  the  manner  of  a  cap- 
stan, and  then  with  a  shout,  or  simultaneous  cry,  they 
urge  them  forward  by  a  simultaneous  movement,  the 
effect  of  which  is  marked  by  a  quantity  of  oil  oozing 
through  the  mat,  and  falling  into  a  hole  cut  in  the 
ground  for  its  reception.  After  the  interval  of  forty 
or  fifty  seconds,  the  labourers  dart  forward  again  with 
similar  violence,  and  with  a  bodily  effort  which  must 
strain  their  whole  frame.  The  quantity  of  oil  that 
two  expert  labourers  can  express  in  a  day  is  esti- 
mated at  ten  or  twelve  jars,  of  rather  more  than  three 
gallons  each.  Mr.  Martin  in  a  note  observes: — "  Sir 
Edward  Baynes  informs  me  that  he  is  now,  (Septem- 
ber, 1835,)  sending  out  to  Corfu  a  steam-engine,  with 
hydraulic  presses,  for  the  squeezing  of  the  olives,  and 
with  four  pair  of  stones  attached,  for  the  grinding  of 
corn.  Such  an  effort  to  set  a  good  example  to  the 
islanders  is  highly  praiseworthy ;  the  more  so  as  Sir 
Edward  is  expending  4000/  in  carrying  the  meritorious 
project  into  effect,  without  any  expectation  of  profit." 

This  may  be  a  fitting  occasion  on  which  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  culture  of  the  other  staple 
production  of  the  islands, — currants.  Currants  are 
the  fruit  of  a  small  vine  of  delicate  nature,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  requires  much  care.  Six  or  seven 
years  elapse,  after  a  plantation  has  been  made,  before 
it  yields  a  crop.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
earth  about  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  loosened,  and 
gathered  up  in  small  heaps,  away  from  the  vine,  which 
is  pruned  in  March;  after  which  the  ground  is  again 
laid  down  smooth  around  the  plant,  which  grows  low, 
and  is  supported  by  sticks.  The  crops  are  liable  to 
injury  in  spring,  from  the  blight  called  the  "brina," 
and  rainy  weather  at  the  harvest-season  produces 
great  mischief.  The  currants  are  gathered  towards 
September,  and,  after  being  carefully  picked,  are 
thrown  singly  upon  a  stone-floor,  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  the  open  air.  The  drying  process  occupies  a  fort- 
night, if  the  weather  is  not  favourable.  A  heavy 
shower  or  thunderstorm  (no  unfrequent  occurrence 
at  that  season),  not  only  interrupts  it,  but  sometimes 
causes  fermentation :  the  fruit  is,  in  that  case,  fit  only 
to  be  given  to  animals.  Should  it  escape  these  risks, 
it  is  deposited  in  magazines  called  "  seraglie,"  until 
purchased.  The  "  seragliente,"  or  warehouse-keeper, 
delivers  to  the  depositor  a  paper  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  quantity  delivered,  which  passes  cur- 
rently in  exchange  from  hand  to  hand  till  the  time 
of  export.  Under  the  old  Venetian  government,  the 
liberty  of  traffic  in  this  produce  was  exceedingly  re- 
stricted. In  Zante  five  persons,  chosen  out  of  the 
council  of  nobles,  assembled  in  presence  of  the  pro- 
veditore,  regulated  what  should  be  the  price  ;  and 
those  who  wished  to  purchase  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  declaring  to  the  government  the  quantity  they 
desired.  This  system  was  abolished  when  the  islands 
came  under  British  rule;  but  parliament,  in  1829, 
laid  the  enormous  duty  of  A4s.  4d.  per  cwt.  on  their 
importation  into  England, — that  is,  five  times  the 
price  of  the  currants  at  the  island.  Since  then  we 
believe  the  duties  have  been  lightened. 

Paxo  is  so  small  an  island  that  we  need  not  dwell 
in  detail  respecting  it,  reserving  our  space  for  Cepha- 
lonia,  Santa  Maura,  &c.  We  will  merely  say  that 
the  inhabitants  ace  rather  above  5000  in  number,  of 
whom  about  250  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  200  ia 
manufactures,  and  100  in  commerce. 

To  the  southward,  or  rather  south-east  of  Paxo,  is 
a  still  smaller  island,  called  Antipaxa,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  fishermen.  While  the  Venetians  held  sway,  this 
island  was  a  notorious  retreat  for  pirates,  who  levied 
severe  contributions  on  all  who  fell  within  their  power. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
VIII.     August. 

The  eighth  was  August,  being  rich  array'd 

In  garment  all  of  gold  downe  to  the  ground: 

Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  mayd 

Forth  by  the  lily  haad,  the  which  was  crown'd 

AViih  eares  of  come,  and  full  her  hand  was  found. 

That  was  the  righteous  Virgin,  which  of  old 

Liv'd  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound ; 

But  after  wrong  was  lov'd,  and  justice  solde. 

She  left  the  unrighteous  world  and  was  to  heaven  extol'd. 

>)PENSEB. 

If  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  have  delighted  us 
with  their  freshness  and  beauty,  and  have  given  to 
our  ears  and  eyes  a  lovely  profusion  of  melody 
and  flowers,  the  present,  in  its  more  sober  colouring 
and  more  subdued  tones,  induces  a  sense  of  quiet 
enjoyment  and  of  grateful  feeling,  almost  sufficient 
to  atone  for  the  loss  of  the  brilliant  spring.  How 
can  we  look  out  on  the  scenery  which  August  presents 
to  us — the  rich  fields  of  wavy  corn,  ripe  for  the 
sickle,  the  trees  laden  with  various  fruits,  the  plen- 
teousness  with  which  the  year  is  crowned — without 
feeling  our  minds  elevated  towards  the  Giver  of  all 
good — whose  "  bounty  unconfined"  thus 

Spreads  a  solemn  feast  for  all  that  lives. 

This  month  is  at  its  commencement  usually  calm 
and  hot.  The  full  influence  of  the  sun  is  poured 
forth  on  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  they  are 
rapidly  advancing  to  maturity  beneath  his  rays. 
According  to  the  backwardness  or  forwardness  of  the 
season  must  necessarily  commence  the  gathering  in 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  but  this  is  especially  the 
harvest  month,  and  the  busiest  season  of  the  year; 
and  now  do  we  usually  witness  the  interesting  scene 
of  multitudes  of  persons  engaged  in  the  task  of  reap- 
ing and  bringing  home  the  corn.  This  spectacle  of 
pleasing  industry  is  chiefly  to  be  enjoyed  in  an  open 
and  extended  country,  where  the  different  employ- 
ments of  those  that  wield  the  sickle  or  load  the  wain 
can  be  easily  described.  Every  fair  day  is  diligently 
employed,  all  hands  are  at  work,  and  a  most  laudable 
zeal  is  often  shown  by  the  labourers  to  make  the  most 
of  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  secure  the  precious 
grain,  ere  it  becomes  over-ripe  and  falls  from  the  ear, 
or  ere  the  attacks  of  birds,  or  the  fall  of  heavy  rains, 
shall  have  diminished  its  quantity  or  lessened  its 
value.  To  this  unwearied  labour  the  reaper  is  like- 
wise stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward.  The  increase 
of  wages,  which  he  receives  at  this  period,  is  of  high 
importance  to  him,  as  enabling  him  to  discharge 
debts  unavoidably  contracted,  or  to  add  some  article 
of  necessity  or  of  comfort  to  his  little  store,  or  to  lay 
by  something  for  his  support  in  the  time  of  sickness 
or  old  age.  His  wife  and  children  perhaps  are  glean- 
ing in  an  adjacent  field,  and  by  their  persevering  in- 
dustry are  still  further  increasing  the  supply.  As 
much  as  a  sack  of  corn  is  sometimes  thus  obtained, 
which  affords  many  a  comfortable  meal  to  the  house- 
hold, with  the  pleasing  reflection  that  to  their  own 
industry  they  owe  this  seasonable  help.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom with  some  villagers  to  present  cakes,  made  of 
the  first  flour  which  is  ground  from  this  wheat,  to 
the  owner  of  the  lands  where  they  have  been  kindly 
permitted  to  glean.  The  custom  of  gleaning  is  of 
ancient  date.  We  find  provision  made  for  the  gleaners 
among  the  Jewish  people  by  the  following  command — 
"  When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land  thou  shalt 
not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field 
when  thou  reapest,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  any 
gleanings  of  thy  harvest;  thou  shalt  leave  them  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  stranger,"     An  interesting  picture 


of  a  harvest-field  is  presented  to  us  in  the  book  of 
Ruth,  where  the  command  above  quoted  seems  to  have 
been  the  principle  which  guided  the  operations  of  the 
field.  A  modern  writer  has  the  following  sketch 
of  the  varying  scenes  which  enliven  the  country  at 
our  reaping-time : — 

The  sun-burnt  reapers,  entering  the  field  leisurely  at 
early  morning  with  their  reaphooks  resting  on  their  right 
shoulders,  and  their  beer-kegs  swinging  to  their  left  hands, 
while  they  pause  for  a  while  to  look  about  them  before  they 
begin  their  work. — The  same,  when  they  are  scattered  over 
the  field:  some  stooping  to  the  ground  over  the  prostrate 
corn,  others  lifting  up  the  heavy  sheaves  and  supporting 
them  against  one  another,  while  the  rest  are  plying  their  busy 
sickles,  before  which  the  brave  crop  seems  to  retreat  re- 
luctantly, like  a  half-defeated  army. — Again,  the  same 
collected  into  one  group  and  resting  to  refresh  themselves, 
while  the  lightening  keg  passes  from  one  to  another  silently, 
and  the  rude  clasp-knife  lifts  the  coarse  meal  to  the  ruddy 
lips. — Lastly,  the  piled-up  wain,  moving  along  heavily 
among  the  lessening  sheaves,  and  swaying  from  side  to 
side  as  it  moves :  while  a  few,  whose  share  of  the  work  is 
already  done,  lie  about  here  and  there  in  the  shade,  and 
watch  the  completion  of  the  day's  labours. 

There  is  often  a  delicious  coolness  in  the  evening 
air  during  this  month,  conveying  to  the  sense  the 
perfume  of  the  remaining  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
of  the  ripe  fruits  which  are  now  abundant,  and  afford- 
ing a  welcome  refreshment  after  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Resting  beneath  the  leafy  canopy  of  some  old  tree, 
we  look  around  and  observe  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  face  of  nature  since  last  month.  How 
different  the  appearance  of  the  trees  and  fields !  The 
former  have  neither  the  brightness  of  early  spring, 
nor  the  full  uniform  richness  of  summer,  but  a  deep 
dark  hue  which  forms  as  it  were  the  groundwork  to 
a  lively  embroidery  composed  of  the  new  foliage  of 
midsummer.  These  bright  young  shoots,  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine  with  all  the  freshness  of  spring,  have  a 
very  enlivening  effect.  The  fields  are  partly  deprived 
of  their  rich  produce ;  and  the  cleared  barren  patches 
already  speak  of  the  decline  of  the  year.  Then  there 
are  the  withered,  melancholy-looking  bean  crops,  and 
the  dark-leaved  turnips;  both  of  which  however  are 
very  valuable  to  the  farmer.  In  a  short  time,  these,  as 
well  as  the  field  pease,  will  be  gathered  in,  and  then, 
when  all  the  different  crops  are  secured,  aiid 
Barns  are  stored. 
And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load, 
comes  the  rural  festival  of  harvest-home;  a  festival 
which  has  been  observed  in  almost  all  ages  and  coun^ 
tries,  and  which  among  the  Jews  was  a  joyful  season 
of  gratitude  and  praise  to  the  God  of  the  harvest. 
The  remembrance  of  His  goodness,  who  continues 
to  send  us  "rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness,"  is,  unhap- 
pily, too  little  entertained  in  festivals  of  this  descrip- 
tion at  the  present  day:  on  the  contrary,  the  express 
commands  of  this  gracious  Being  are  often  set  at 
defiance,  and  drunkenness  and  revelry  take  the  place 
of  cheerfulness  and  gratitude. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  hop  is 
extensively  cultivated,  (Kent,  Sussex,  and  Worcester- 
shire,) a  very  lively  scene  is  now  going  on.  Vast 
numbers  of  persons  are  engaged  in  picking  hops 
during  this  month,  great  expedition  being  required  in 
the  work,  when  once  the  hops  have  arrived  at  matu- 
rity. Labourers  are  fetched  in  waggons  from  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  cultivation ; 
and  when  the  season  is  over,  they  are  sent  back  to 
their  homes  in  the  same  manner.  The  hop  is  some- 
times planted  in  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
verandahs,  &c.,  and  its  rapid  and  ornamental  growth 
makes  it  oq@  of  the  prettiest  coverings  imaginable. 
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We  occasionally  see  its  light  flowers  hanging  out 
from  the  common  hedgerow,  and  the  plant,  when 
thus  growing  wild,  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  cows,  and 
its  early  shoots  gathered  by  cottagers,  and  used  as 
asparagus. 

The  flowers  of  our  gardens,  towards  the  close  of 
this  month,  are  not  the  flowers  of  summer.  The 
china-aster,  the  French  and  African  marigold,  and 
even  the  Michaelmas-daisy,  begin  to  open  their  buds, 
so  that  we  are  surrounded  by  an  autumn  wreath 
before  there  has  been  any  token  in  the  state  of  the 
weather  of  summer's  departure.  Conspicuous  above 
all  stands  the  noble  holyoak,  which  is  now  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  re-occupy  a  station  in  our  gardens, 
from  which,  by  some  unaccountable  caprice,  it  has 
long  been  banished.  The  cottage  garden  has  been 
enlivened  by  it,  and  well  do  we  remember  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  its  rich  blossoms,  contrasting  with 
the  white- washed  wall  and  the  low  roof  of  a  humble 
dwelling,  which  formed  a  remote,  but  distinct  object 
in  one  of  our  favourite  views.  Often  have  our  steps 
been  arrested  as  we  trod  an  avenue,  formed  on  the 
one  side  by  a  sudden  green  slope  and  tall  hedgerow, 
and  on  the  other  by  trees  of  the  willow  and  white 
poplar,  whose  leaves  quivered  to  the  cool  breath  of 
a  streamlet  wandering  nearj — often  have  we  paused 
to  admire  the  gradually  narrowing  lines  of  the  path 
before  us,  the  graceful  bend  at  which  it  led  to  the 
village,  whose  vicinity  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  partial  view  of  its  embattled  tower,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by 

The  music  of  the  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear ; 
and  often  has  our  eye  rested  with  pleasure  on  the 
rose-coloured  blossoms  of  the  holyoak,  in  the  cottage 
garden,  just  at  the  bend  of  the  road.  The  reason  for 
banishing  this  beautiful  flower  from  more  finished 
parterres  may  be,  that  its  size  and  brilliancy  are  apt 
to  eclipse  the  lesser  beauties  of  the  garden  j  but  on 
this  principle  we  might  also  banish  the  showy  and 
fashionable  dahlia,  which  is  now  the  object  of  so 
much  attention.  If  the  holyoak  is  despised,  the 
passion-flower,  which  blossoms  in  this  month,  is 
greatly  esteemed  and  admired.  Its  curious  and  ele- 
gant structure  is  indeed  well  worthy  our  observation, 
and  the  plant,  being  a  graceful  creeper,  is  often  per- 
mitted to  stray  across  the  windows  or  lattice- work  of 
country  dwellings.  The  number  of  garden  flowers  is, 
however,  on  the  decline,  and  the  hedges  and  lanes 
are  losing  many  of  their  brightest  ornaments.  The 
beautiful  family  of  ferns  now  begins  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  finely- divided  winged  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  atone  for  their  inconspicuous  flowers,  and 
the  regular  arrangement  of  the  seeds  on  the  back  of 
the  leaves  is  very  remarkable. 

The  fruit  garden  is  now  in  its  full  beauty : 

The  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plum. 
The  ruddy  fragrant  nectarine,  and  dark 
Beneath-liis  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 

Most  of  these  luxuries  are  now  in  their  prime,  just 
ready  to  be  plucked,  and  not  over-ripe  and  decaying. 
Several  sorts  of  apple  are  now  ripe,  while  the  inferior 
fruits,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  have  long  been 
ready.  ° 

The  song  of  birds  is  very  little  heard  during  this 
month.  The  persevering  lark  indeed  keeps  up  his 
music  in  the  skies,  but  the  great  proportion  of  our 
sing.ng-birds  retire  to  the  depth  of  woods  and  groves, 
and  are  comparatively  silent.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  month  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  before 
we  have  had  anything  like  an  approach  to  cold 
weather,  the  largest  of  the  swallow  tribe,  the  swift,  or 


>  long-wing,  suddenly' disappears,  thus  a&ording  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  departure  of  summer  itself. 
Rooks  too  begin  to  return  to  their  nest  trees,  and 
house-swallows  and  martens  congregate  together  in 
flocks,  as  if  consulting  about  their  future  flight. 
Young  broods  of  goldfinches  are  still  seen,  and  the 
clear  voice  of  the  robin  is  heard  as  usual  in  the  quiet 
of  the  evening.  Swarms  of  winged  ants  are  occa- 
sionally observed,  so  that  the  whole  air  about  us  is 
speckled  with  these  little  emigrants.  Glow-worms 
may  also  be  observed  in  abundance  during  this 
month,  acting  as  the  planets  of  the  rural  scene. 
This  insect  will  not  bear  inspection  when  its  lustre  is 
lost  by  the  light  of  day,  nor  will  the  luminous  insects 
of  other  countries  excite  any  admiration  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  collections  of  the  naturalist.  The  beauty 
consists  in  the  phosphorescent  light  alone,  and  some 
of  the  foreign  insects  carry  it  in  a  sort  of  snout, 
which,  when  unilluminated  is  almost  ugly  in  its 
appearance.  Some  of  the  later  butterflies  now  come 
out,  and  flies  and  moths  seem  more  than  ever  to 
abound.  The  goat-sucker,  or  fern-owl,  utters  its 
jarring  note,  and  flies  about  oak-trees,  after  sunset, 
in  pursuit  of  moths.  That  tormenting  insect,  the 
gad-fly,  now  irritates  horses  and  cattle  by  its  per- 
severing attacks,  and  causes  them  to  perform  those 
strange  freaks  and  curvetings  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  expressions  of  their  pleasure. 

The  operations  of  the  gardener  during  this  month 
include,  among  other  employments,  the  protection  of 
wall-fruit  by  nets  &c,  j  the  removal  or  regulation  of 
summer  shoots  in  vine,  peach,  and  nectarine-trees  j 
the  sowing  for  winter  crops  of  spinach,  cabbage, 
onions,  lettuce,  cauliflower;  sowing  seeds  of  bulbous 
plants  in  the  flower-garden, — tulips,  hyacinths,  crown- 
imperials ;  planting  autumnal-flowering  bulbs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  and  the  removal  of  decaying 
flower-stalks,  &c,  Mignionette  intended  to  flower  in 
the  winter  should  now  be  planted  in  pots,  and 
frequently  watered.  As  this  is  generally  the  driest 
month  of  the  year,  considerable  labour  is  required 
to  keep  the  garden  well  watered.  The  soil  is  dry 
and  parched  to  a  considerable  depth;  the  paths 
cleave  asunder;  the  vegetation  on  lawns  and  pastures 
becomes  dried  up,  and  everything  testifies  to  the 
unmitigated  strength  of  the  sun's  rays.  Thrice  happy 
he  who  can  escape  the  noontide  fervour  amid  the 
poetry  of  the  woods  and  glades. 

TO    TRANQUILLITY. 

Art  thou  reposing  neai'  thy  native  brooks. 
Or  in  some  haunt  beloved,  mid  forest  shades, 
Or  whispering  poet's  themes  in  favourite  glades, 

Thou  of  the  peaceful  mien !  who  in  the  nooks, 

Wliich  Nature  calls  her  own,  4ost  love  to  dwell ; 
To  hear  CEohan  notes  which  zephyrs  play 
Upon  their  leafy  harps ;  while  Freedom's  lay, 

Or  Love's  soft  melody,  which  young  birds  tell. 

Echo,  in  half-notes  on  her  mimic  shell, 
Repeats  to  thee ;  and  many  a  distant  flood 

Joins  in  the  concert,  with  its  deep-voiced  swell, 
Inspiring  peace,  the  mind's  beatitude  : 

While  happiness,  to  thee  so  truly  dear. 

The  mien  of  sadness  wears,  but  never  knows  a  tear. 


It  is  an  instinct  in  our  nature  to  follow  the  tract  pointed 
out  by  a  few  leaders;  we  are  gregarious  animals  in  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  sense,  and  we  are  addicted  to 
loiuine,  because  it  is  always  easier  to  follow  the  opinions  of 
others,  than  to  reason  and  judge  for  themselves,— Dr,  Paris 
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PROGRESSIVE  CHAKGES  OF  THE  FROG,  FROII  THE  SPAWN  TO  THE  TADPOLE  STATE. 


THE  FROG. 


Poor  being!  wherefore  dosl  thou  fiy  ? 
Why  seek  lo  shun  my  gazing  eye 

And  palpitate  witli  fear  ? 
Indulge  a  passing  tiaveller's  sight 
And  leap  not  on  in  vain  affright. 

No  cruel  foe  is  hi  re. 

1  would  but  pause  awhile  to  view 
Thy  dappled  coat  of  many  a  hue. 

Thy  rapid  bound  survey; 
And  see  how  well  thy  limbs  can  glide 
Along  the  sedge-crowned  streamlet's  side. 

Then  journey  on  my  way. 

After  th?  descent  of  those  warm  showers  which 
frequently  refresh  the  earth  in  the  month  of  July, 
a  very  singular  phenomenon  is  often  observed  by 
those  who  pursue  their  way  through  meadows  and 
Vol.  XVII.  * 


lanes  soon  after  the  rain  has  ceased.  Myriads  of 
young  frogs  ai-e  to  be  seen  leaping  about  in  all 
directions ;  their  appearance  is  so  sudden  and  un- 
expected that  it  would  almost  seem  that  they  had 
dropped  from  the  clouds;  while  their  very  small 
size  convinces  the  observer  that  they  have  but 
recently  emerged  from  the  tadpole  state.  This  re- 
markable sight  has  given  rise  to  the  common  super- 
stition that  frogs  do  indeed  fall  in  showers  from  the 
clouds ;  and  we  find  the  extravagant  idea  maintained 
by  some  theorists,  who  affirm  that  the  action  of  a 
violent  wind  is  sufficient  to  elevate  the  spawn  of  frogs 
and  the  eggs  of  snails  to  the  regions  of  the  air,  whence 
the  creature  in  its  perfected  state  is  again  returned 
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to  the  earth  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The 
impossibihty  of  this,  on  account  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  eggs  and  spawn,  is  entirely  overlooked  by  those 
who  entertain  the  absurd  opinion. 

Frogs  are  placed  by  naturalists  in  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  aquatic  habits,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure assimilate  them  with  fishes,  as  on  account  of 
their  structure,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  all  other  animals.  The  classification  of  all 
animals  into  such  as  breathe  the  free  air,  and  such 
as  breathe  through  the  medium  of  water,  does  not 
hold  good  with  respect  to  the  order  of  reptiles  to 
which  frogs  belong.  In  the  case  of  all  other  animals, 
each  has  its  proper  element  to  which  it  especially 
belongs,  and  out  of  which  it  cannot  exist  for  any  con- 
siderable time.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air 
find  their  appropriate  food  in  the  water,  and  some  of 
the  water  animals  pass  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the 
air,  but  the  degree  in  which  they  are  able  to  do  this, 
though  different  in  different  species,  has  yet  its 
limits,  and  the  animal,  whether  in  its  embryo  state, 
or  arrived  at  maturity,  cannot  be  exposed  to  the 
wrong  element,  beyond  a  certain  period  of  time,  with- 
out the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle  within  it. 
The  eggs  of  aquatic  reptiles  in  general  are,  therefore, 
placed  where  they  may  be  hatched  in  their  proper 
element,  the  air : — they  are  deposited  in  holes  in  the 
sand,  &c.,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water,  and  there 
left  to  be  developed  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
But  with  the  common  frog,  and  other  reptiles  of  the 
order  we  are  now  speaking  of,  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent. The  spawn  of  these  animals,  which  consists  of  a 
large  heap,  or  clustered  mass  of  transparent  eggs,  in 
each  of  which  the  round  black  globule  of  the  embryo 
may  be  seen,  is  deposited  in  pools  and  ditches  where 
the  water  is  shallow,  and  where  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun  and  atmosphere  may  be  felt  to  the  bottom. 
There  the  eggs  float  on  the  water,  having  one  side 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  thus  they  abide  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  without  any  shelter  from  inclement 
weather.  At  one  time  they  are  frozen  into  a  solid 
mass,  at  another  they  are  pelted  with  heavy  rain, 
apparently  without  receiving  the  least  injury.  The 
same  pool  which  has  perhaps  remained  frozen  for  a 
considerable  lime,  long  enough  we  should  have 
thought  to  destroy  effectually  the  living  principle  of 
the  spawn,  is  yet,  on  the  return  of  summer,  swarming 
with  tadpoles,  or  frogs  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
existence.  No  other  vertebrated  animals,  save  those 
of  this  family,  are  found  to  leave  their  eggs  wholly 
unprotected,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wealhei*, 
nor  are  any  other  animals  possessed  like  them  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  double  life.  In  the  case  of 
the  common  frog  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  say, 
that  it  has  two  lives  in  succession ;  but  in  that  of 
some  others  of  this  family,  where  the  breathing  pro- 
cesses are  retained  in  both  kinds,  i.e.,  where  the  ani- 
mal is  qualified  to  pass  at  pleasure  its  whole  life  in 
the  water,  or  its  whole  life  in  the  air,  the  creature 
is  distinct  from  all  others,  and  merits  the  term  am- 
phibious, to  its  fullest  extent.  Indeed  this  term  is 
not  strictly  true  in  its  application  to  any  other  ani- 
mals than  the  several  species  of  frogs  just  referred  to. 

Most  of  our  readers  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  form  of  the  tadpole.  The  disproportionate  size 
of  the  head,  and  the  length  of  the  tail,  in  this  httle 
creature,  give  it  a  very  curious  appearance.  The 
head  is  furnished  with  jaws,  or  mandibles,  which  are 
employed  in  nibbhng  animal  or  vegetable  matters. 
These  mandibles  are  furnished  with  extremely  minute 
teeth,  or  denticulations,  with  which  they  may  be  even 
heard  to  frnaw  the  edges  of  the  leaves  on  which  they 


feed.  The  tadpole  is  also  furnished  with  a  small 
kind  of  tubular  sphincter  or  sucker,  beneath  the 
lower  jaw,  by  means  of  which  it  hangs  at  pleasure  to 
the  under  surface  of  aquatic  plants,  &c.  The  tail  is 
the  only  organ  of  motion,  and  in  order  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  water  the  tadpole  is  obliged  to  exert 
it  with  great  velocity.  While  in  this  state,  the  animal 
breathes  water  only,  being  incapable  of  existence  ia 
the  air. 

The  vast  numbers  of  these  creatures  brought  out 
by  the  warmth  of  a  July  sun,  might  seem  at  first 
sight  unnecessary  and  unaccountable;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  tadpoles  perform  an  important 
part  in  purifying  the  ponds  and  ditches  where  they 
abound  from  such  substances,  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable,  as  would  otherwise  accumulate,  become 
putrid,  and  corrupt  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity. 
While  they  are  thus  acting  their  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  their  own  numbers  become  reduced  to  the 
necessary  limits,  by  the  attacks  of  different  aquatic 
birds  frequenting  the  ponds  and  marshes,  dabbling  in 
the  shallow  pools,  and  gaining  part  of  their  subsistence 
from  the  small  fishes,  tadpoles,  &c.,  abounding  there. 

When  the  appointed  time  arrives  for  the  change  of 
the  tadpole  from  being  a  breather  of  water  to 
becoming  a  breather  of  air,  the  new  members  which 
it  requires  are  gradually  added,  and  the  old  ones 
shed,  or  absorbed.  At  this  time  tadpoles  may  be 
seen  with  feet  partially  developed,  while  yet  the  swim- 
ming tail  adheres,  and  thus  the  imperfect  animal  has 
a  strange  and  ambiguous  appearance,  partaking  of  the 
form  of  the  frog  and  lizard.  The  tail  however  soon 
begins  to  decrease,  at  first  gradually,  and  at  length 
so  rapidly  as  to  become  quite  obliterated  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  celebrated  Lord  Bacon  displays  an  un- 
accountable degree  of  ignorance  as  to  the  formation 
of  the  frog,  and  its  gradual  progress  from  the  tad- 
pole state,  to  that  of  the  complete  animal.  In  his 
Natural  History  he  mentions  as  a  peculiar  and  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  that  young  frogs  and  toads 
have  sometimes  been  observed  with  tails,  and  that  the 
years  in  which  such  phenomena  have  been  remarked, 
have  proved  more  than  commonly  pestilential  and 
unhealthy;  from  whence  he  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  the  appearance  of  such  tailed  animals  "  argueth 
a  great  disposition  to  putrefaction  in  the  soile  and 
aire."  When  the  lungs  of  the  tadpole  are  fully 
developed,  the  character  of  the  land  animal  predomi- 
nates. During  the  tadpole  state  the  system  of  cir- 
culation had  been  that  of  a  fish.  The  heart  had  but 
one  auricle  and  one  ventricle ;  it  was  merely  a 
branchial  heart,  sending  the  blood  to  the  gills  by  its 
contractions.  The  systematic  circulation  was  per- 
formed by  the  arteries  alone,  and  had  little  force  or 
velocity,  and  consequently  little  heat.  But  when  the 
gills  disappeared,  the  arterial  branches  by  which  the 
blood  was  conveyed  to  them  also  became  absorbed, 
only  two  remaining  which  were  directed  to  the  twolungs. 
A  portion  of  the  blood  which  the  heart  propels  is 
carried  to  the  lungs,  while  the  remainder  is  em- 
ployed in  the  systematic  circulation,  without  being 
acted  on  by  air.  As  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
blood  appears  to  be  the  grand  source  of  energy  to  the 
system  of  the  whole  animal,  it  is  natural  that  frogs, 
in  whom  the  portion  of  blood  subjected  to  its  influence 
is  very  small,  should  be  the  cold,  enduring  creatures 
that  we  find  them  to  be.  The  slowness  of  circulation 
in  these  animals,  with  the  transparency  of  their  skins, 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  some  vei-y  interesting 
observations  on  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  to  the  veins.  By  means  of  a  microscope  of 
high  power,  this  delicate  process  may  be  seen  through 
the  integument  which  covers  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot. 
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Arteries  and  veins  have  no  communication  with  each 
other  at  their  remote  extremities,  except  by  means 
of  those  capillaries,  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye  3  hence  the  interest  which  is 
attached  to  the  observation  in  question. 

The  frog  is  not  in  possession  of  the  same  sort  of 
apparatus  for  working  the  lungs  as  other  animals. 
It  has  neither  ribs  nor  breast-bone,  and  therefore  the 
thorax  does  not  act  in  breathing  j  it  receives  air 
through  the  nostrils,  but  an  effort  is  required  to  send 
the  air  into  the  lungs.  This  is  performed  by  means 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  first  raised  to  close  the  nos- 
trils, and  then  turned  gradually  backwards  so  as  to 
force  the  air  all  contained  in  the  mouth  to  the  cells 
of  the  lungs.  This  constitutes  one  respiration,  and 
as  the  tongue  is  removed,  the  air  again  enters  the 
nostrils,  while  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  contract 
and  expel  the  air  which  has  performed  its  office. 
Thus  the  frog  respires  without  any  assistance  from 
the  mouth;  indeed  if  the  mouth  were  kept  forcibly 
open,  respiration  could  no  longer  proceed,  and  the 
animal  would  as  certainly  die  of  suffocation,  as  would 
the  higher  animals  if  the  mouth  and  nostrils  were 
kept  shut. 

The  muscular  power  of  the  frog  is  made  evident 
to  us  by  the  prodigious  leaps  which  it  is  able  to 
make.  These  leaps  sometimes  raise  it  in  the  air 
to  twenty  times  its  own  height,  and  convey  it,  at  one 
bound,  over  a  space  fifty  times  the  length  of  its  own 
body.  The  mechanism  which  gives  such  power  to 
its  lower  limbs  also  constitutes  the  frog  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  in  this  situation  the  action  of  the  limbs 
bears  a  remarkable  similarity  to  that  of  man  when  so 
employed. 

The  skin  of  frogs  is  smooth,  without  scales,  hair, 
or  any  other  appendage,  and  by  means  of  its  pores  it 
absorbs  and  evaporates  fluids  very  rapidly.  By  this 
means  it  is  supposed  that  the  air  contained  in  water 
is  made  subservient  to  the  respiration  of  the  animal. 
Dr.  Townson  found  that  a  frog  will  sometimes  absorb 
in  half  an  hour  half  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in 
a  few  hours  nearly  its  entire  weight.  When  the  ani- 
mal so  filled  was  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  situation,  it 
gave  off  this  fluid  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  accumu- 
lated it.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  frog  tribe  never 
drink,  but  are  supplied  by  the  process  of  absorption. 
When  kept  in  a  comparatively  dry  situation,  frogs 
become  thin  and  meagre,  but  their  plumpness  is 
quickly  restored  when  they  have  the  power  of  re- 
newing their  supply  of  moisture. 

These  harmless  creatures  subsist  on  insects,  larvse, 
&c.,  and  are  therefore  beneficial  in  gardens.  For  the 
readier  obtaining  of  their  prey,  the  structure  of  the 
tongue  in  these  animals  is  extremely  well  calculated, 
being  so  situated,  that  the  root  is  attached  to  the  fore 
rather  than  the  hind  part  of  the  mouth ;  and  when  at 
rest,  lies  backwards,  as  if  the  animal  were  swallowing 
the  tip.  By  this  means,  the  creature  is  enabled  to 
throw  it  out  to  some  distance  from  the  mouth,  which 
is  done  with  great  celerity,  and  the  prey  is  secured 
and  swallowed  with  an  instantaneous  motion,  so  quick 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  it.  They  doze  out 
the  cold  season  in  holes  of  the  earth,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  They  are  not  in  the  least  degree  in- 
jurious to  man;  they  have  no  weapons  either  of  of- 
fence or  defence ;  and  though  their  croakings  are  by 
no  means  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  their  forms  are  not 
such  as  we  can  call  beautiful,  yet  the  peculiarity  of 
their  structure,  and  the  use  they  are  of,  both  in  the 
tadpole  state  and  in  their  after  form,  must  render 
them  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and  worthy  his 
especial  notice.  The  wood-cut  at  the  head  of  this 
article  reureseftts  the  animal  in  all  its  appearances, 


from  the  spawn  to  the  complete  frog.  The  largest 
figure  represents  a  frog  of  about  four  years  old,  in 
the  act  of  securing  its  prey.  A  frog  of  five  or  six 
years  old  is  considerably  larger  than  the  animal  here 
rcpi'esented.  At  the  age  of  five  or  six,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  full  size,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
live  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 


PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT. 
II. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  that  a 
Royal  Dock  was  established  at  Plymouth,  or  rather 
in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Damarell,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plymouth,  and  it  is  from  this  period  that  we  may 
date  the  rise  of  the  town  now  called  Devonport. 
The  various  buildings  in  and  near  this  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Navy  have  been  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Third  to  the  present  day. 

The  Dockyard  at  Devonport  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Hamoaze,  or  harbour,  and  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  lofty  wall :  it  includes 
an  extent  of  seventy  acres  of  ground.  On  enter- 
ing the  gates,  the  first  building  seen  is  the  Warden's 
house,  and  near  this  is  the  Dockyard  Chapel :  the 
latter  was  built  by  government  for  the  use  of  those 
living  in  the  yard,  but  it  is  also  open  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Devonport :  the  chaplain  receives,  in  addition 
to  a  stipend  from  government,  twopence  per  month 
from  the  pay  of  each  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
belonging  to  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary.  Near  the 
chapel  are  the  Mihtary  Guard  House,  the  Navy  Pay 
Office,  the  Surgery,  and  a  large  reservoir.  The 
new  North  Dock,  constructed  in  1789,  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  eighty-five  broad,  and  twenty- 
nine  deep,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  England : 
ships  are  occasionally  taken  into  this  dock  with 
their  masts  and  rigging  complete.  Near  this  is  a 
smithery,  a  stupendous  building,  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet  square,  containing  forty-eight  forges.  Several 
hundred  anchors,  some  weighing  five  tons  each,  are 
sometimes  to  be  seen  piled  up  on  the  wharf  in  front  of 
this  building.  Near  the  smithery  are  the  plumber's, 
bricklayer's,  and  stone-mason's  shops. 

There  are  various  other  docks  besides  that  one 
of  which  we  have  spoken:  one  is  called  the  North 
Dock;  another  the  Double  Dock;  and  a  third  is  the 
dock  constructed  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
and  now  used  principally  for  repairing  frigates. 
Near  the  last-mentioned  dock  is  the  basin  constructed 
at  the  same  time :  it  is  a  large  excavation,  commu- 
nicating with  the  harbour  by  means  of  an  opening 
about  seventy  feet  wide  :  it  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and 
contains  the  boats  and  launches  belonging  to  the 
yard.  Near  this  basin  is  a  kiln,  for  steaming  such 
planks  as  are  required  to  assume  a  curved  form, 
saw-pits,  and  pump-houses,  containing  machinery 
for  drawing  the  water  from  the  docks. 

The  Rigging-house  is  a  splendid  building,  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  three  stories 
high :  it  forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  area  of 
which  is  entirely  composed  of  stone  and  iron,  and  is 
called  the  "combustible  storehouse."  Vessels  used 
formerly  to  be  built  in  the  open  air;  but  they  are 
now  built  in  spots  covered  with  immense  roofs. 
Near  these  building  places,  or  "slips,"  as  they  are 
called,  is  the  Mast  Pond,  which  is  a  large  piece  of 
water,  enclosed  from  the  harbour  by  a  strong  wall, 
ten  feet  thick,  paved  at  the  top  with  granite:  in. 
this  pond  or  basin  masts  and  spars  are  deposited, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by 
exposure  to  the  sun. 
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The  Rope-houses  are  buildings  on  the  same 
magnificent  scale  as  the  other  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment :  they  consist  of  two  limestone  buildings,  twelve 
hundred  feet  long,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  two 
stories  high.  Cables  are  made  here  one  hundred 
fathoms  in  length,  and  measuring  twenty-five  inches 
in  circumference :  a  cable  of  this  size  weighs  upwards 
of  II G  cwt.  and  costs  about  four  hundred  pounds. 

Among  other  objects  worthy  of  notice  are, — a 
Mould  Loft,  in  which  are  deposited  and  prepared 
moulds  or  plans  of  ships  intended  to  be  built;  the 
Camber,  a  canal  sixty  feet  wide,  stretching  far  up 
into  the  interior  of  the  yard — the  stores  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  yard,  are  here  unloaded  from  vessels 
by  means  of  immense  cranes;  a  Graving  Slip,  a 
place  in  which  the  copper  sheathing  of  small  vessels 
is  cleaned;  a  depot  for  rigging  and  sails;  two 
large  oblong  edifices,  separated  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  standing  in  fi-ont  of  the  four  southern  docks: 
these  buildings  are  devoted  to  offices,  and  artificer's 
workshops. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  Dockyard,  In 
an  excellent  Guide  to  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  written 
by  a  son  of  the  poet  Carrington,  are  the  following 
remarks : — 

A  person  unacquainted  with  the  economy  of  our  dock- 
yards, and  particularly  with  that  of  Plymouth,  is  apt  to 
associate  the  ideas  of  bustle — of  deafening  clamour — of 
confused  masses  of  wood,  iron,  &c., — of  workmen  eternally 
jostling  and  thwarting  each  other — of  walls  and  buildings 
blackened  with  sulphurous  vapours — of  pitch,  tar,  varnish, 
paint,  chips,  shavings,  dirt,  everywhere  oifending  the  eye, 
and  almost  debarring  access  to  vessels  in  the  docks.  He 
is,  on  entering  the  Plymouth  dockyard,  pleasantly  un- 
deceived. At  first  he  does  not  see  even  the  ships  in  dock, 
nor  the  storehouses,  and,  unless  some  extraordinary  opera- 
tion, such  as  that  of  raising  a  vessel,  is  going  on,  he  does 
not  even  hear,  or  scarcely  hears,  the  sound  of  a  hammer. 
The  broad  avenue  from  the  dockyard  gates  has  not  a  chip 
on  its  surface — it  is  as  clean  as  the  indefatigable  broom 
can  make  it.  There,  with  an  aspect  of  simple  grandeur, 
rises  the  dockyard  chapel:  the  guard-house  is  near  it,  with 
the  sentinel  slowly  pacing  in  front;  a  few  passengers, 
perhaps  officers  of  the  navy  or  of  the  establishment,  or 
haply  a  party  permitted  to  view  the  yard,  are  passing  near 
it.  An  air  of  serenity,  of  order,  of  cleanliness,  pervades  the 
whole  spot.  It  is  not  till  the  stranger  or  visitor  has  passed 
"the  Row"  (the  houses  in  which  the  principal  officers 
reside,)  and  has  descended  one  or  two  flights  of  steps  that 
lead  to  the  area  where  the  docks  are  excavated,  and  where 
the  sheds,  storehouses,  &c.,  are  erected,  that  he  is  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  business.  But  here  a  thousand  acts 
are  going  on — the  most  remarkable  operations  are  perform- 
ing;— the  eye  of  skill, — the  arm  of  industry — all  that 
consummate  ingenuity  and  undaunted  labour  can  produce, 
are  there; — the  mighty  machine  before  us  is  the  scene  of 
the  most  complicated  duties — yet  there  is  no  confusion; — 
every  one  is  at  his  post,  and  the  spectator  is  compelled  to 
admire  the  arrangements  which  have  produced  such 
important  results. 

Besides  the  numerous  buildings  forming  collectively 
the  Dockyard,  there  are  other  Government  establish- 
ments in  and  near  Devonport.  One  of  these  is  the 
Gunwharf,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Dockyard,  and 
built  more  than  a  century  ago.  This  wharf  encloses 
nearly  five  acres  of  ground,  and  consists  principally 
of  storehouses.  The  principal  buildings  are  two 
spacious  storehouses,  three  stories  high,  in  which  arc 
deposited  an  immense  number  of  muskets,  pistols, 
cutlasses,  and  other  weapons,  ranged  along  the  walls. 
There  are  also  storehouses  of  powder,  shot,  gun- 
carriages,  &c.  The  space  between  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  piles  of  cannon  and  pyramids  of  cannon-shot. 

Near  a  suburb,  called  Morice  Town,  is  the  Keyham 
Powder  Magazine,  the  principal  dep6t  for  gunpowder 
for  the  supply  of  the  ships,  garrison,  &c.  The  Maga- 
zine consists  of  several  detached  edifices,  surrounded 


by  a  high  wall,  and  guarded  with  the  utmost  care 
from  explosions,  &c.  Some  years  back,  in  addition 
to  this  magazine,  five  line-of-battle  ships  were  fitted 
up  as  floating  magazines,  and  kept  supplied  with 
forty  thousand  barrels  of  powder,  and  several  million 
ball-cartridges,  besides  other  ammunition. 

In  immediate  correspondence  with  the  Magazine 
is  the  Laboratory,  a  collection  of  workshops,  composed 
of  about  twenty  detached  buildings,  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  wall.  These  workshops  are  occupied  by  smiths, 
harness-makers,  and  other  artificers,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  making  ball-cartridges  for  troops  and  field- 
pieces,  and  in  various  other  duties  connected  with 
the  fitting  out  of  a  military  expedition.  In  relation 
to  these  powder  magazines  or  dep6ts,  the  following 
circumstance  has  been  narrated : — On  the  26th 
of  June,  1810,  at  two  o'clock,  a.m.,  twelve  French 
prisoners  escaped  from  the  Genereux  prison-ship, 
in  Hamoaze,  and  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  Union  powder-hoy,  which  was  lying  about  eighty 
yards  from  the  magazine  pier-head,  got  under  way 
for  France.  She  was  laden  with  about  three  hun- 
dred barrels  of  powder,  belonging  to  His  Majesty's 
ship  Defiance.  The  Frenchmen  overpowered  the 
watchman,  named  Gill,  and  conveyed  him  to  France, 
where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  till  the  peace. 
Although  some  of  the  sentinels  and  watchmen  saw 
the  Union  proceed  down  the  harbour,  they  had  not 
the  least  suspicion,  until  five  o'clock,  of  her  being 
navigated  by  any  but  her  own  crew.  A  report  of  the 
circumstance  was  communicated  to  the  officers  at 
Keyham  Point,  who  suspected  the  real  state  of  the 
transaction,  and  immediately  reported  the  affair  to 
Admiral  Young  (then  Port  Admiral,)  who  despatched 
cruizers  in  pursuit  without  success,  as  they  stretched 
off  mid-channel,  while  the  sloop  shaped  her  course 
close  alongshore  till  night,  when  she  bore  away,  and 
safely  reached  Morlaix,  in  France. 

The  Military  Hospital  is  situated  near  Stoke 
Church,  and  contains  accommodation  for  five  hundred 
patients.  This  noble  edifice  is  built  of  grey  marble, 
and  comprises  four  large  square  buildings,  similar  in 
size  and  form,  and  connected  by  a  piazza  of  forty- 
one  arches,  supporting  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  ward 
windows  for  the  use  of  convalescents.  There  is  a 
commodious  landing  place  on  the  bank  of  Stonehouse 
Creek,  at  which  patients  from  transports  and  the 
distant  parts  of  the  garrison  are  disembarked. 

The  Royal  Marine  Barracks  at  Stonehouse  are  a 
handsome  range  of  buildings,  forming  a  rectangle,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  spacious  parade.  On  the 
south  side  are  two  entrance-gates  and  a  guard-house. 
These  banacks  are  calculated  to  contain  about  a 
thousand  men.  The  mess  apartments  are  commo- 
dious and  well  fitted  up.  At  a  short  distance  from 
these  Barracks  are  the  Long  Room  Barracks.  These 
consist  of  several  insulated  buildings,  chiefly  of  wood, 
which  will  hold  about  nine  hundred  men. 

The  Dockyard  possesses  a  diving-bell,  which  has 
been  much  used  in  the  various  submarine  excavations 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  weighs  about  forty- two  hundredweight. 
It  is  six  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and  five  high ;  and 
has  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet. 
To  admit  light  to  the  interior,  it  is  provided  with 
twelve  convex  lenses  inserted  in  the  top,  each  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  When  the  bell  is  sunk  in  clear 
water,  even  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  light  admitted 
through  the  lenses  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  diver  to 
read  the  smallest  print.  An  air  hole  is  made  at  the 
top,  and  from  thence  a  leathern  hose  leads  to  the 
vessel  or  barge  above.  An  air-pump  on  board  the 
vessel  forces  down  a  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  bell : 
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this  air  is  admitted  to  the  bell  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
valve*. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Government 
buildings  is  the  New  Victualling  Office,  recently  erected 
on  the  tongue  of  land  called  Devil's  Point.  Tliis  ex- 
tensive range  comprises  the  long  storehouse, — the 
brewing  establishment, — the  mill  and  bakehouse, — 
the  slaughterhouse,  &c, — the  Melville  storehouse, — 
the  cooperage, — and  the  private  dwelling-houses  of 
the  officers,  superintendent,  &c.  The  purpose  of 
all  these  buildings  may  be  partially  guessed  from 
their  names  :  everything  that  has  reference  to  the 
food  and  drink  of  the  seamen,  employed  in  the 
ships  fitted  out  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  officers  of  this  estab- 
lishment. The  long  storehouse  contains  a  sub- 
stantial range  of  buildings,  of  plain  architecture,  three 
stories  in  height,  with  a  quoy  in  front,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  broad.  The  brewing 
establishment  forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  measuring 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  two  hundred,  and  has 
a  granite  arcade,  of  five  arches  in  width  and  two 
in  depth,  in  the  central  part  of  the  front  facing  the 
water.  The  mill  and  baking  establishment  form  a 
perfect  square,  the  water  front  and  flank  of  which 
correspond  with  those  of  the  brewhouse.  The 
Melville  storehouse  is  also  a  perfect  square.  The 
cooperage  and  the  slaughterhouses  are  on  the  same 
large  and  extensive  scale  as  the  other  buildings. 
Many  of  these  buildings  are  roofed  with  iron,  and 
the  lateral  inclinations  with  slate. 

The  entire  premises  of  the  Victualling  Yard  com- 
prise an  extent  of  thirteen  acres :  the  site  was  pre- 
pared in  a  singular  manner :  seven  acres  of  ground 
were  excavated,  and  the  materials  thus  produced  from 
the  excavation  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  by  which 
the  other  six  acres  were,  as  it  were,  stolen  from  the 
sea.     The  mass  of  hard  limestone  rock  thus  cut  from 

*  See  als«  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  95,  14.5,  199. 


one  part  of  the  site,  and  employed  to  form  the  other 
part,  amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  300,000 
tons.  There  ax'e  three  entrances  to  the  pile  of  build- 
ings, the  principal  of  which  is  in  magnificent  style, 
the  whole  formed  of  granite.  As  part  of  the  building 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  built  on  the  sea,  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  a  strong  sea  wall  between  the  quay 
and  the  sea.  This  quay  is  1500  feet  long.  The 
doors,  window-frames,  internal  columns,  girders, 
lintels,  &c.,  are  of  cast-iron. 

Another  building  at  Stonehouse  is  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital,  opened  in  the  year  1/62  for  the  reception 
of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  and  marines.  The 
Governor  is  a  Post-Captain  in  the  Navy.  The  hospi- 
tal stands  on  a  pleasant  ascent,  rising  from  Stone- 
house  Creek.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  about  twenty- 
four  acres,  thirteen  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  lawn 
where  the  convalescent  patients  may  take  exercise. 
The  hospital  consists  of  ten  buildings,  surrounding  an 
extensive  quadrangle,  each  building  containing  six 
wards,  and  every  ward  capable  of  receiving  sixteen, 
or,  in  cases  of  emergency,  twenty  patients  :  so  that 
twelve  hundred  sick  men  can  be  received  here  at  once. 
In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  liability 
of  infection  or  contagion  spreading  from  one  part  to 
another,  the  ten  buildings  are  entirely  separated  from 
one  another,  and  communication  can  be  had  from 
one  to  another  only  by  means  of  a  piazza,  surrounding 
the  whole  building.  Besides  these  principal  buildings, 
there  are  a  chapel,  the  dispenser's  apartments,  a  dis- 
pensary, an  operating  room,  cooking  rooms,  victual- 
ling rooms,  and  other  apartments.  Hot,  cold,  and 
shower-baths,  a  wash-house,  drying-ground,  &c,  are 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  main  part  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century 
no  fewer  that  48,452  seamen  and  marines,  wounded 
or  ill,  were  received  into  this  admirable  establishment, 
a  great  proportion  of  whom  returned  cured  to  the 
service  as  etFective  men. 
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THE     COMX'LAINT     OF     THE      FORGET-ME-NOT, 

SHOWINO   THE   PAINS   AND    PENALTIES   OF   POPULARIXy. 

The  blue-eyed  Forget-me-not,  beautiful  flower, 
Half-wooed  and  half-stolen  I  brought  from  her  bower, 
By  the  briglit  river's  brink,  where  she  nestled  so  low. 
That  tlie  water  o'er  stem  and  o'er  leaflet  might  flow  : 
As  if,  like  Narcissus,  she  foolishly  tried 
To  gaze  on  her  own  gentle  face  in  the  tide. 

Half  inclined,  half  reluctant,  the  flower  bade  adieu 
To  the  friends  left  behind  in  the  dell  where  she  gi'ew, 
And  a  few  sliining  drops  from  the  river  spray  flung. 
Like  tears  of  regret  on  her  azure  eyes  hung ; 
But  I  kissed  them  away,  as  a  lover  had  done, 
In  joy  that  my  fair  river-beauty  I'd  won. 

And  then  swiftly  I  hied  to  my  lone  desk  away, 
Lest  my  flower  should  droop,  grow  dim,  and  decay ; 
For  methought  I  once  more  would  pourtray  the  soft  hue 
Of  that  smooth  vivid  green,  and  that  delicate  blue : 
And  while  o'er  the  semblance  I  silently  bent, 
My  fair  sister  sighed  forth  this  touching  lament:— 
Alas !  it  is  a  weary  thing 

To  have  such  great  renown ; 
Ten  thousand  bards  ray  praises  sing, 

Through  city,  shire,  and  town. 
From  scribblers  that  earn  pence  a  line, 

To  those  that  win  a  pound. 
None  think  their  poesy  will  shine. 

Till  it  my  praise  resound. 
And  ^Misses,  in  those  curious  books 

Called  "  albums,"  and  so  forth, 
Paint  a  blue  marigold,  whose  looks 
Proclaim  her  none  of  earth ; 

•  On  which  the  parson,  if  he's  young. 

Or  doctor,  if  he's  handsome. 
Must  perpetrate  a  doleful  song : 

Oh !  will  no  fairy  ransom 
My  face  from  such  a  libel  vile? 

And  clear  my  reputation, 
So  sluiTcd  by  treachery  and  guile, 

From  such  an  imputation, 
As  that  I  set  the  twaddlers  on 

To  so  berhyme  and  saint  me  ? 
As  I'm  a  flower,  they  laiow  no  more 

Of  me, — than  those  who  paint  me. 
The  human  beauties  of  the  land. 

Must  sit  for  days  and  hours. 
To  let'the  painter's  mimic  hand 

Each  feature  scan ; — but  floioers 
They  think  may  just  be  drawn 

As  ignorance  may  like  them ; 
Leaves  snipt  and  shaped  like  gauze  or  lawn, 

As  whim  or  fancy  strikes  them. 
E'en  "botanists"  mistake  my  form, 

That's  seen  by  brook  and  fountain*, 
For  my  rough  cousin'sf  who's  clad  wai"m, 

To  dwell  on  moor  and  mountain. 
But  this  I  d  pardon,  if  the  bards' 

And  poetasters'  chorus 
"Were  silenced  once, — we'll  give  rewards 

To  all  wlio'll  no  more  bore  us. 
That  silly  lover  tumbling  down 

And  drowning  in  the  Rhine, 
First  set  tlie  jingle-makers  on; 

And  then  that  book  of  thine, 
O  Ackermanu !  like  finger-post, 

Directed  nymphs  to  me, 
And  e'er  since  then,  the  buzzing  host 

Have  dinned  incessantly. 
O  ye  fair  ladies  of  Parnassus, 

(Although  ye  ai-e  old-fashioned,) 
If  ever  in  your  flights  ye  i)ass  us, 

List  to  our  prayer  impassioned; 
And  find  another  victim-bud 

To  serve  your  superficial 
Vot'ries — 'twould  do  in  wax,  or  wood, 

Or  cambric  artificial. 
Give  it  a  name  that  nicely  heads 

An  elegy  or  sonnet, 
And  the  whole  clan  of  X.  Y.  Z.'s 

Win  start  a-rhyming  on  it. L.  A.  Twamlet. 

*  Myosotis  palustris.  \  Myosotis  Alpestris 


VIOLETS. 

Spring  llowers,  how  I  love  them;  flowers  that  come  only  in 
the  Spring.  If  the  season  is  mild,  you  may  find,  in  Novem- 
ber even,  a  stray  wall-tlower,  or  polyanthus  in  the  garden; 
or  a  weakly  primrose  in  the  hedge;  but  the  snow-drop  and 
crocus  in  the  neat  border,  and  the  violet  on  the  sunny  bank; 
if  you  find  these,  it  must  be  Spring.  And  talking  of  violets, 
here  we  are,  in  the  beautiful  lane  where  we  find  so  many; 
white  violets  mostly,  and  such  large  ones,  and  so  sweet.  I 
always  think  of  that  lane  when  I  see  a  bunch  of  violets:  the 
green  moss,  and  the  snail-shells,  brown  and  yellow,  that  we 
picked  up  there,  and  the  sprays  of  blackthorn,  leafless,  but 
studded  with  their  delicate  blossoms;  all  is  present  to  my 
mind.  Long  years  after  this,  in  the  crowded  market  of  the 
neighbouring  city,  I  would  seek  out  the  neat  farmers'  wives, 
who  came  from  our  village,  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  as  I 
purchased  their  sweet  violets,  could  almost  fancy  I  knew  the 
very  lanes  where  they  had  been  gathered.  How  pleasantly 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  on  its  busiest  day,  does  the 
farmer's  wife  in  her  accustomed  place,  remind  you  of  coun- 
try scenes  !  There  she  stands,  with  her  various  goods  nicely 
arranged;  the  fowls  so  white  and  plump,  the  snowy  pail  with 
its  store  of  butter,  each  delicate  half-pound  wrapped  round 
with  the  cool  dock  leaf;  the  eggs,  the  cream-cheese,  the  large 
red  apples,  and  the  violets.  Who  will  buy  them?  A  penny 
a  bunch  I  Surely  they  are  worth  it  for  the  memories  they 
bring ;  besides,  as  the  mother  pleasantly  observes,  "  It  is  the 
children's  money."  In  the  gray  twilight,  along  the  quiet 
hedge-rows,  they  went  plucking  one  after  another,  till  the 
early  evening  closed  in,  and  they  hastened  home  with  the 
treasure.  Who  will  buy  them  ?  Some  mother  perhaps 
will  take  a  bunch  of  them  to  her  sick  child,  and  in  her  quiet 
chamber  help  those  weak  hands  to  arrange  them  in  the 
glass.  Some  young  sempstress  will  come, — she  and  her 
companions  were  wondering  yesterday  as  they  bent  over 
their  weary  work,  wondering  whether  the  violets  were  come ; 
and  she  is  planning  a  kind  surprise  by  taking  them  a 
bunch.  Here  comes  a  smart  footman ;  his  mistress  fancies 
some  violets,  and  she  will  place  them  on  her  elegant  chiffo- 
nier, in  the  opal  vase,  beside  the  Indian  box,  and  amid  the 
gay  confusion  of  cut  glass,  and  embroidery. — Recollections 
of  Childhood, 


THE    BROMPTON  STOCK. 

We  cannot  forbear  relating  the  laughable  and  beneficial 
effect  the  sight  and  name  of  this  flower  had  on  the  spirits 
of  an  acquaintance,  with  whom  we  were  making  a  tour  in 
Normandy,  in  the  first  summer  after  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  been  induced 
to  join  a  small  party,  and  to  leave  his  home,  for  the  first 
time,  to  visit  the  opposite  coast;  but  so  truly  British  were 
his  habits,  that  nothing  could  please  or  satisfy  him.  The 
soup  was  meagre,  the  pottage  was  acid,  the  peas  were 
sweet,  the  wine  was  sour,  the  coffee  was  bitter,  the  girls 
were  brown,  their  eyes  too  black,  their  caps  too  high, 
their  petticoats  too  short,  their  language  an  unintelligible 
jargon,  their  houses  old,  their  inns  dirty,  the  country  too 
open,  the  roads  too  straight:  in  short,  he  saw  everything 
with  such  discontented  eyes  as  to  render  the  party  uncom- 
fortable, until  good  fortune  led  us  to  a  rustic  inn,  where  in 
a  small  garden  were  growing  several  fine  stocks,  which  he 
affirmed  were  the  first  good  things  he  had  ever  seen  since 
he  left  Sussex,  and  on  hearing  I'hotesse  acknowledge  them 
as  Giroftier  de  Brompto7i,  he  insisted  on  halting  at  her 
house,  where  he  treated  the  party  with  mm  dej'eune  a  lafour- 
chette,  and  left  the  village  with  a  sprig  of  the  Brompton 
stock  in  his  button-hole,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  champagne 
and  good  humour,  which  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey,  during  which  time  he  often  said,  "Thanks  to  the 
Brompton  stock." — Phillips'  Flora  Historica. 


It  is  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  thing  in  our  nature,  that 
when  the  heart  is  touched  and  softened  by  some  tranquil 
happiness  or  affectionate  feeling,  the  memory  of  the  dead 
comes  over  it  most  powerfully  and  irresistibly.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  our  better  thoughts  and  sympathies 
were  charms,  in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  enabled  to  hold 
some  vague  and  mysterious  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of 
those  whom  we  dearly  loved  in  life. 

Alas!  how  often  and  how  long  may  those  patient  angels 
hover  above  us,  watching  for  the  spell  which  is  so  seldom 
uttered,  and  so  soon  forgotten.— -Dickens. 
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THE  WHITE  WAX  INSECT  OF  CHINA. 

{Cicada  limbata.) 

Thc  production  of  substances  bearing  resemblance 
more  or  less  to  the  nature  of  wax  or  tallow  is 
attended  with  some  remarkable  circumstances,  arising 
from  the  great  differences  in  the  sources  from  whence 
they  are  derived : — thus,  tallow  is  a  coarse  inflamma- 
ble substance  derived  from  animal  fatj  spermaceti  is 
derived  from  a  liquid  found  in  a  cavity  in  the  head  of 
the  sperm  whale;  wax,  that  is,  the  substance  com- 
monly known  by  that  name,  is  the  product  of  the  bee. 
Every  nation  and  almost  every  tribe,  excepting  those 
in  the  lowest  grade  of  civihzation,  is  acquainted  with 
some  substance  analogous  in  some  respects  either  to 
wax  or  tallow;  but  those  which  are  known  to  the 
Chinese  are  but  little  known  to  English  readers,  and 
we  will  therefore  briefly  detail  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. 

The  substances  to  which  we  allude  are,  1  st,  a  spe- 
cies of  wax  produced  by  an  insect  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Chinese  empire;  and  2nd,  a  kind  of 
tallow  collected  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  also  com- 
mon in  that  country.  This  remarkable  insect,  and 
the  plant  on  which  it  is  represented  in  our  cut,  claim 
our  notice,  both  on  account  of  the  singular  manner  in 
which  the  inflammable  substances  to  which  we  allude 
are  produced  by  them,  and  of  the  importance  of  those 
substances  in  domestic  economy.  There  is  no  abso- 
lute connexion  between  the  tree  and  the  insect,  as 
repi-esented  above ;  but  we  have  classed  them  together 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity between  their  products. — The  larva  state  of  the 
insect  is  here  depicted  as  well  as  the  more  perfect  form, 
since  it  is  in  the  former  stage  of  its  existence  that  the 
white  wax  is  produced. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  such  remarkable  produc- 
tions would  attract  the  attention  of  the  comparatively 
few  travellers  and  naturalists  who  have  managed  to 
gain  admission  into  China.  Such  was  the  case;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  observations  were  made  on  their 
nature  and  growth  by  those  learned  Europeans  residing 
in  China  whose  object  was  to  promote  arts  and  sciences 
as  well  as  to  disseminate  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Du  Halde  and  the  other  early  writers  on 
China,  describe  the  insect  and  the  tree  in  a  cursory 
manner;  but  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  very  valuable 
work  on  China,  enters  into  the  description  at  greater 
length.  It  appears  that  accident  led  him  to  the  observa- 
tion of  some  swarms  of  uncommon  insects,  busily  em- 
ployed upon  some  small  branches  of  a  shrub,  not  at 
that  time  either  in  fruit  or  in  flower,  but  presenting 
an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  privet. 
These  insects,  each  not  much  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
common  fly,  were  of  a  curious  structure,  having  pec- 
tinated appendages  rising  in  a  curve,  bending  towards 
the  head,  not  unlike  the  form  of  the  tail  feathers  of 
the  common  fowl,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  Every 
part  of  the  insect  appeared  to  Sir  G.  Staunton  to  be 
perfectly  white,  or  at  least  to  be  completely  covered 
with  a  white  powder.  The  stems  of  the  particular 
shrub  frequented  by  those  insects  was  found  to  be 
entirely  whitened  by  a  substance  or  powder  strewed 
upon  them,  the  same  in  nature,  apparently,  as  that 
Vith  which  the  body  of  the  insect  was  covered. 
.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  which  the 
last-mentioned  writer  gives  us  respecting  the  wax- 
insect.  From  the  accurate  figures  and  description 
which  his  volume  contains,  it  is  evident  that  the 
creature  which  produces  this  white  wax  is  an  imper- 
fect insect,  or  technically  speaking  the  pupa  of  an 
insect,  which  in  its  mature  state  is  furnished  with 
wings.     Gordon  in  his  History  of  China,  when  speak- 


ing of  these  wax-producing  insects,  says  that  there  are 
in  the  plains  of  Houquang  vast  numbers  of  little  worms, 
which  produce  wax  in  the  same  manner  as  bees  do 
honey;  but  we  must  here  understand  "worms"  to 
mean  insects  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  larva  of  the  Bombyx  mori,  although 
belonging  to  the  moth  tribe  when  perfect,  is  called  a 
sUk-worm. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  views  of  some  of  the 
writers  on  Chinese  subjects  respecting  this  insect,  we 
will  proceed  to  describe  its  nature  and  growth  more 
particularly.  The  insect  was  determined  by  Stohl,  a 
Dutch  physician,  to  be  the  pupa  of  the  Cicada  lim- 
bata. 

The  insects  are  white  when  young,  and  it  is  at  that 
period  they  form  the  wax.  When  they  become  old, 
they  attain  a  blackish  chesnut  colour,  and  form  little 
pelotons  on  the  branches  of  trees.  These  pelotons, 
when  first  formed,  are  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
millet ;  but  towards  the  beginning  of  the  spring  they 
spread  and  enlarge  in  their  dimensions;  they  are 
attached  to  the  branches  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  give  to  the  tree  on  which  they 
are  deposited  the  appearance,  at  first  sight,  of  being 
loaded  with  fruit.  The  natives  gather  these  pelotons 
about  the  month  of  April  or  May,  and  having  wrapped 
them  up  in  the  leaves  of  the  Yo  (a  kind  of  grass  with 
broad  leaves),  suspend  them  from  the  trees.  When 
the  warm  Midsummer  weather  arrives,  the  pelotons 
open  by  the  influence  of  the  heat,  the  insects  emerge 
from  them,  crawl  about  on  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and 
deposit  the  wax  for  which  they  are  valued. 

This  wax,  which  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Tchang  pe 
la,is,  when  deposited  on  theleaves  and  branches,  some- 
what similar  to  a  white  grease  ;  but  it  speedily  hard- 
ens, and  then  assumes  more  the  character  of  wax. 
When  in  a  fit  state,  it  is  scraped  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  generally  in  the  autumnal  months,  and 
collected  in  a  vessel :  this  vessel  is  then  exposed  to 
heat,  the  wax  is  melted,  and  strained.  By  pouring 
the  melted  wax  into  cold  water,  it  is  made  to  coagulate 
into  a  pasty  form,  and  is  then  easily  formed  into 
cakes.  In  its  prepared  form  the  wax  is  found  to  be 
very  white  and  glossy ;  and  when  mixed  with  oil,  and 
made  into  candles,  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the 
wax  of  bees  for  that  purpose;  indeed  it  is  said  by 
Sir  G.  Staunton,  that  the  white  substance  not  only 
coagulates  into  wax,  but  will  cause  oleaginous  sub- 
stances to  coagulate  likewise,  so  as  to  be  formed  into 
candles;  for,  if  one  part  of  this  wax  be  dissolved  in 
three  parts  of  heated  olive  oil,  the  whole,  when  cold, 
will  coagulate  into  a  mass,  possessing  c.  degree  of  firm- 
ness nearly  equal  to  that  of  bees'-wax.  Chi  Tchin,  a 
Chinese  writer,  states,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
dynasty  of  Yuen  that  the  wax  made  by  these  insects 
began  to  be  known  in  China;  but  that  as  soon  as  its 
properties  became  known,  persons  of  all  ranks  began 
to  use  it,  both  in  medicine  and  in  domestic  economy. 
The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  wax  are  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  by  many  of  the  Chinese  physicians,  particularly 
by  one  named  Tchi-hen.  It  is  said  to  be  a  drug 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  Chinese  surgeons,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  make  flesh  wounds  close, 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  to  appease  pain,  to  unite 
dissevered  nerves,  and  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of 
a  dislocated  bone: — how  far  an  European  practitioner 
would  be  willing  to  depend  on  the  wax  for  all  theqe 
valuable  qualities  we  'do  not  know ;  but  we  must  con- 
fess that  this  enumeration  of  curative  properties  too 
much  resembles  the  style  of  Culpeper  and  old  Gerard 
to  seem  worthy  of  implicit  belief.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  this  wax  is  very  valuable  as  a  material 
of  which  candles  may  be  made,  whatever  be  its  proper- 
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ties  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view.  Tlie  wax-producing 
insects  are  found  in  most  of  the  south-east  provinces 
of  China,  as  well  as  in  Cochin  China,  but  the  most 
valuable  are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Sc-tchuen  and 
Yuman,  and  from  the  territories  of  Hen-tcheou  and 
Yung-tcheou. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
white  wax  of  China,  and  its  mode  of  production,  we 
will  proceed  briefly  to  describe  the  tallow  principally 
employed  by  the  natives.  This  tallow  is  a  vegetable 
production,  growing  on  the  Croton  sebi/erum,  the 
poplar-leaved  croton,  or  talloio-tree.  This  tree  is 
about  the  height  of  a  large  cherry-tree,  and  it  is  from 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  that  the  substance  in  question  is 
derived.  The  fruit  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  shell, 
called  by  the  Chinese  Yen-kieu,  which,  when  suffi- 
ciently ripe,  opens  in  the  middle,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  a  chesnut :  when  exposed  by  this 
means,  the  fruit  displays  itself  in  the  form  of 
white  kernels,  about  the  size  of  a  small  hazel 
nut.  The  kernels  have  many  of  the  properties 
of  tallow,  and  are  used  to  make  candles  in  the 
following  manner: — the  kernels  are  mixed  with  a 
small  pi-oportion  of  common  oil,  and  melted :  from 
this  melted  matter  the  candles  are  made  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Europe;  and  as  the  tallow  is  rather 
too  soft  to  remain  in  a  coherent  state,  the  candles  are 
dipped  in  a  vessel  containing  the  insect  wax  in  a 
melted  state,  whereby  they  become  coated  with  a 
crust  of  wax  which  preserves  the  tallow  from  too 
rapidly  melting.  The  above  is  the  substance  of  what 
Du  Halde  says  on  the  subject;  and  in  addition  thereto 
other  writers  inform  us  that  the  fruit,  in  its  external 
appearance,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  berries 
of  the  ivy  ;  that  the  capsule,  when  it  opens  after  ripen- 
ing, separates  into  two,  and  sometimes  three  divisions; 
that  each  kernel  is  attached  by  a  separate  footstalk, 
and  is  covered  with  a  fleshy  substance  of  a  snowy 
whiteness,  which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  purple 
tint  presented  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree  at  that  period; 
and  that  the  fleshy  substance  is  separated  from  the 
central  kernel  by  crushing  and  then  boiling  in  water. 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  candles  made  from 
this  substance  are  firmer,  and  more  free  from  ofiFensive 
odour,  than  those  made  of  European  tallow;  but 
that  they  are  not  equal  to  candles  made  of  wax  or 
spermaceti.  The  higher  classes  in  China  use  candles 
made  of  the  insect  wax,  which  yield  a  clear  light 
without  smoke;  but  this  substance  is  too  scarce  and 
costly  to  be  used  by  the  middle  or  humble  classes. 

It  is  said  that  the  tallow-tree  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  thrives  well  and  produces  fruit; 
and  hopes  are  entertained  that,  by  proper  management, 
its  cultivation  may  become  very  advantageous. 

Lieutenant  Moodie,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
South  Africa,  speaks  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  wax  ber- 
ries, which  grow  in  great  abundance  upon  small 
bushes  in  the  sand  hills  near  the  African  shore,  and 
5'ield  a  substance  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wax 
and  tallow,  which  is  mixed  with  common  tallow,  and 
used  by  the  colonists  for  making  candles.  The  berry 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  is  covered  with  a 
bluish  powder.  They  are  gathered  by  spreading  a 
skin  on  the  sand,  and  beating  the  bushes  on  which 
the  berries  grow,  with  a  stick.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  berries  is  collected  by  this  means,  they 
are  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  wax  is 
skimmed  off  as  it  rises  to  the  surface.  The  wax  when 
all  skimmed  off,  is  poured  into  flat  vessels  and  allowed 
to  cool,  when  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  yields  a 
metallic  sound  when  struck.  The  cakes  thus  formed 
are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  are  sold  for  the  same 
price  as  common  tallow.     The  berries  which  produce 


this  tallow  are  a  favourite  article  of  food  for  the  wild 
pigs,  which  are  numerous  in  Southern  Africa. 


EARLY-RISING. 

Next  to  temperance,  a  quiet  conscience,  a  cheerful  mind, 
and  active  habits,  I  place  early  rising,  as  a  means  of  health 
and  happiness.  I  have  hardly  words  for  the  estimate 
I  form  of  that  sluggard,  male  or  female,  that  has  formed  the 
habit  of  wasting  the  early  prime  of  day  in  bed.  Putting 
out  of  the  question  the  positive  loss  of  life,  and  that  too  of 
the  most  inspiring  and  beautiful  part  of  each  day,  when  all 
the  voices  of  nature  invite  man  from  his  bed;  leaving  out  of 
the  calculation,  that  longevity  has  been  almost  invariably 
attended  by  early  rising;  to  me,  to  late  hours  in  bed  present 
an  index  to  character,  and  an  omen  of  the  ultimate  hopes 
of  the  person  who  indulges  in  this  habit.  There  is  no 
mark  so  clear  of  a  tendency  to  self-indulgence.  It  denotes 
an  inert  and  feeble  mind,  infirm  of  purpose,  and  incapable 
of  that  elastic  vigor  of  will  which  enables  the  possessor  to 
accomplish  what  his  reason  ordains.  The  subject  of  this 
unfortunate  habit  cannot  but  have  felt  self-reproach,  and  a 
purpose  to  spring  from  his  repose  with  the  freshness  of 
dawn.  If  the  mere  indolent  luxury  of  another  hour  of  lan- 
guid indulgence  is  allowed  to  overrule  this  better  purpose,  it 
argues  a  general  weakness  of  character,  which  promises  no 
high  attainment  or  distinction.  These  are  never  awarded 
by  fortune  to  any  trait  but  vigor,  promptness,  and  decision. 
Viewing  the  habit  of  late  rising,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  it 
would  seem  as  if  no  being,  that  has  any  claim  to  rationality, 
could  be  found  in  the  allowed  habit  of  sacrificing  a  tenth, 
and  that  the  freshest  portion  of  life,  at  the  expense  of  health, 
and  the  curtailing  of  the  remainder,  for  any  pleasure  that 
his  indulgence  could  confer. — Flixt. 
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HALT    OF    A    BOOR  S    FAMILY, 


The  Boors,  or  Dutch  Farmers. 

Iv  a  short  account  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  contained  in  this  work,  (Vol.  X.,  pp.  41  and  217,) 
we  reserved  for  some  future  time  an  account  of  the 
manners  andr  customs  of  the  natives,  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  We  are  now  about  to  redeem 
the  pledge  made  to  our  readers,  and  propose,  in  a 
short  series  of  illustrated  articles,  to  offer  some 
further  information  respecting  this  interesting  and 
remarkable  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  Hottentot  race  is  separated  from  all  nations  of 
the  globe,  and  easily  distinguishable  from  them,  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  language  spoken  by  its  people, 
and  the  singular  clapping  noise  accompanying  their 
pronunciation.  To  this  race  are  referable  the  Bush- 
men, Namaquas,  Korahs,  and  Hottentots  proper  of 
Cape  Colony.  The  more  civilized  race  of  Kaffers 
includes  the  Bichuanas,  Dammaras,  Tambookis,  Kaff- 
ers proper,  and  probably  all  the  tribes  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent  as  far  as  Dalagoa  Bay. 

In  giving  an  account  of  some  of  these  tribes,  we 
propose,  1st,  to  describe  the  Dutch  colonists  j  2nd,  the 
Bushmen;  3rd,  Korah's  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bushmen's  country;  4th,  Kaffers;  5th,  Bichuanas. 

There  are  many  inconveniences  attending  the  situ- 
ation fixed  on  for  the  chief  town  of  the  colony  of' 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  inland  traffic  connected 
with  it  is  carried  on  with  much  risk  and  difficulty, 
both  on  account  of  its  remote  position  at  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  country,  and  of  the  miserable  state  of 
the  roads  by  which  it  is  approached;  while  the  bar- 
renness and  deficiency  of  pasturage  in  the  tract  of 
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land  lying  around  Cape  Town  exposes  the  boors,  or 
Dutch  farmers,  trading  there  to  the  most  serious 
inconvenience.  Those  boors  who  reside  at  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Town  gene- 
rally make  but  one  journey  thither  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  and  on  such  occasions  the  vehicles  which 
convey  them  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  house, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  principal  members  of 
the  family,  goats,  sheep,  dogs,  monkeys,  poultry,  &c. 
For  the  sake  of  affording  means  of  protection  during 
their  journey,  a  musket  or  two  and  ammunition  are 
provided,  which  are  also  made  use  of  to  procure  game 
for  their  subsistence  by  the  way.  The  appearance  of 
the  wagon  bearing  this  motley  group,  drawn  by  a 
team  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  sixteen  oxen,  with  the  im- 
moderately long  whip  of  the  driver,  and  the  naked 
figure  of  the  little  Hottentot  leading  the  foremost 
pair,  is  to  a  stranger  in  the  country  both  novel  and 
amusing.  The  driving  seat  is  considered  an  honour- 
able post ;  but  the  office  of  leading  the  oxen  is  looked 
upon  as  degrading  to  any  but  a  Hottentot  or  slave. 

Between  Cape  Town  and  the  cultivated  districts 
lie  the  extensive  sandy  plains,  commonly  called  the 
Cape  Downs.  These  plains  are  traversed  by  number- 
less roads  and  wheel-tracks  in  every  direction :  the 
soil  is  composed  of  loose  white  sand  on  a  substratum 
of  clay,  supporting  only  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and 
rushes.  A  few  solitary  huts  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  the  habitations  of  Hottentots,  who  gain  their 
living  by  collecting  fire-wood,  or  tending  such  cattle 
as  are  kept  on  this  miserable  pasture. 

On  account  of  the  general  barrenness  of  the  country, 
the  boors  often  stop  but  a  single  day  at  Cape  T«wn. 
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Affer  having  come  the  distance  of  perhaps  twenty  days' 
journey,  they  cross  the  barren  heath  just  described, 
and  frequently  unyoke,  or  outspan,  as  it  is  called,  at 
Salt  River,  to  be  ready  to  enter  the  town  at  day-break 
the  next  morning.  By  this  means  they  are  often  en- 
abled to  sell  the  produce  they  have  brought  with 
them,  and  to  make  the  purchases  they  may  require, 
during  the  day,  and  immediately  set  out  on  their  return 
from  this  inhospitable  neighbourhood.  Our  frontis- 
piece represents  the  halting  of  one  of  these  parties,  and 
their  arrangements  for  a  season  of  temporary  repose. 

The  dwellings  of  several  of  these  Dutch  farmers 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who  has  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  their  appearance  and  arrangements. 
Among  the  more  opulent  he  met  with  much  hospi- 
tality and  a  considerable  display  of  their  resources, 
but  even  in  the  lowest  class,  there  was  ever  a  readi- 
ness to  open  the  door  to  the  hungry  and  benighted 
stranger.  In  the  family  of  a  farmer  of  the  middle 
class,  whose  dwelling  did  not  indicate  much  of  afflu- 
ence or  comfort,  but  whose  family  appeared  contented 
and  happy,  the  same  traveller  took  up  his  abode  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  made  the  observations  fromwhich  we 
extract  the  following  particulars.  The  situation  of 
this  farmer's  dwelling  was  bleak  and  exposed,  and 
there  was  not  much  display  of  art  or  cultivation 
around  it.  It  was  situated  on  a  wide  flat,  bounded 
by  rocky  mountains.  One  lai-ge  room,  having  a  mud 
floor  and  a  single  glazed  window,  whose  broken  panes 
displayed  the  scarcity  of  glass  in  that  quarter,  formed 
the  principal  part  of  the  house.  At  one  end  were  the 
bed-rooms,  and  at  the  other  a  very  deep  and  wide 
fire-place,  exactly  resembling  that  of  an  English  farm- 
house. Over  this  fire  stood  a  large  cauldron  of  boil- 
ing soap.  (We  may  here  remark  that  the  boors  often 
find  it  better  economy  to  consume  their  sheep  in 
their  own  families,  and  convert  the  fat  into  soap, 
which  is  sold  at  their  annual  visit  to  Cape  Town,  than 
to  sell  the  amimals  at  the  low  price  which  they  are 
able  to  obtain  for  them).  A  door  in  the  back  wall  ot 
the  apartment  opened  into  the  kitchen.  A  small  win- 
dow near  the  fire-place,  was  at  the  season  of  our 
traveller's  visit  kept  constantly  closed  with  a  wooden 
shutter,  to  exclude  the  cold  wind,  as  it  had  neither 
sash  nor  glass.  Near  the  glazed  window  stood  a 
small  table,  and  on  it  a  little  old-fashioned  coffee-urn, 
an  article  in  continual  employment.  On  each  side  of 
the  table  were  stationed  two  homely-looking  chairs 
for  the  use  of  the  master  and  mistress.  A  few  chairs 
and  benches,  with  a  large  family  dining-table,  were 
ranged  in  order  round  the  room.  On  a  shelf  lay  a 
large  Bible,  and  a  few  other  books. 

A  black  slave  and  a  Hottentot  girl  assisted  in  the 
domestic  duties,  while  the  more  laborious  work  of  the 
farm  was  performed  by  a  man-slave  and  a  few  Hotten- 
tots. The  daughters  of  the  farmer,  three  in  number, 
■were  under  the  tuition  of  an  itinerant  tutor,  or  meester, 
as  he  was  called,  who  had  been  for  several  months  an 
inmate  of  the  family.  This  person  could  make  himself 
understood  both  in  English  and  French,  and  appeared 
fully  equal  to  the  task  of  completing  the  education  of  a 
boor's  family.  He  was  a  Hollander  by  birth,  and 
had  passed  the  last  twenty-nine  years  of  his  life  in  the 
colony.  Schoolmasters  of  this  description  are  dis- 
persed everywhere  throughout  the  country.  In  many 
instances  their  abilities  are  of  too  low  an  order  to 
allow  of  their  getting  a  living  by  the  same  occupation 
in  their  native  country.  They  generally  traverse  a 
great  portion  of  the  colony,  for  their  usual  stay  at 
each  house  is  only  from  six  to  twelve  months,  and  in 
this  time  they  must  engage  to  complete  the  education 
of  their  pupils  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  head  of  this  family  employed  his  farm  onlv  in 


rearing  cattle,  for  the  purchase  of  which  he  was  visited 
at  certain  periods  by  a  person  called  a  slagters  knegt 
(butcher's  man.)  This  slagter's  knegt  is  a  person  com- 
missioned by  a  butcher  in  Cape  Town  to  travel  into  the 
grazing  districts,  and  buy  up  the  number  of  sheep  or 
oxen  he  may  require  ;  for  which  the  man  pays  the  gra- 
zier, not  in  money,  but  in  small  notes  of  hand,  called 
slagters  brief,  previously  signed  by  his  employer,  and 
the  validity  of  which  is  certified  at  the  fiscal's  office. 
They  are  considered  as  good  as  cash,  into  which  the 
grazier  converts  them,  whenever  he  takes  them  to 
town,  or  they  are  sometimes  negotiated  in  payment 
with  his  neighbours. 

Since  the  English  have  had  possession  of  the  land, 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  have  greatly 
increased,  and  the  condition  of  the  Dutch  farmers  is 
much  bettered.  The  costume  of  the  better  classes  of 
this  race  now  consists  of  articles  entirely  of  English 
manufacture,  while  in  former  times  their  general 
attire  was  such  as  is  now  to  be  seen  among  the  poorest 
class,  and  Hottentots,  where  the  men's  jackets  and 
even  the  women's  gowns  and  petticoats  are  made  of 
sheep-leather.  The  tanning  process  is  performed  by 
affixing  the  skin  of  a  zebra,  or  other  animal,  to  a  frame 
supported  by  four  stakes,  and  allowing  the  middle  of 
the  skin  to  fall  down,  so  as  to  form  a  capacious  basin, 
or  tanning-vat.  This  basin  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  bark  from  the  acacia,  or  from 
some  other  of  those  trees  which  afford  the  tanning 
principle,  and  in  it  are  immersed  the  sheep-skins,  pre- 
viously deprived  of  hair  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  a  custom  among  the  boors,  which,  however, 
is  now  gradually  wearing  away,  of  halting  on  a  journey 
and  dismounting  to  salute  the  passing  stranger.  This 
practice  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the 
pleasure  felt  by  the  early  settlers  at  the  sight  of  a  white 
man  in  those  distant  places  of  banishment  from  the 
world;  a  circumstance  which  in  former  days  was  ex- 
tremely rare.  Seldom  visiting  or  visited,  they  felt  that 
a  Christenmensch  (a  Christian)  should  never  be  passed 
without  salutation.  But  as  population  increases  this 
sentiment  is  weakened,  and  the  custom  derived  from 
it  is  less  frequently  observed,  or  if  performed  is  rather 
the  act  of  ceremony  than  the  token  of  neighbourly 
feeling  and  mutual  good  will. 

Next  the  termination  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  Cape 
Colony  lies  a  wide  and  sandy  region,  known  as  the 
great  Karro,  which  is  the  Hottentot  word  for  dry,  arid. 
Portions  of  this  desert  afford  sustenance  for  sheep 
and  horses,  which  constitute  the  chief  support  of  the 
boors  residing  there.  The  dwellings  of  these  men  are 
of  a  humbler  description  than  that  which  we  have 
spoken  of  above;  being  nothing  more  than  small,  low 
huts,  rudely  thatched,  with  reed  and  sedge,  and  very 
meanly  furnished.  The  space  immediately  around  the 
dwelling  is  called  the  werf,  and  beyond  this  are  placed 
the  sheep-folds,  hedged  in  with  branches  of  thorn.  The 
flocks  of  these  farmers  usually  consist  of  from  two  to 
five  thousand  sheep,  but  even  those  possessed  of  the 
latter  number  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  affluent. 
As  very  little  corn  is  grown  on  the  district,  the 
inhabitants  live  almost  entirely  on  mutton.  Three 
meals  of  mutton  are  generally  consumed  each  day, 
and  that  in  most  cases  without  the  addition  of 
bread,  which  is  considered  a  very  great  rarity.  The 
sheep  are  driven  to  a  considerable  distance  in  search 
of  pasturage,  and  consume,  like  locusts,  every  blade 
of  grass  and  leafy  twig  they  can  find.  Their  return 
at  night  is  said  to  be  an  interesting  sight,  streaming 
from  all  quarters,  like  an  inundation  over  the  ridges 
and  low  hills,  or  moving  in  a  compact  body,  like  an 
invading  army,  driven  forwards  only  by  two  or  three 
Hottentots  and  a  few  dogs. 
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MANNA. 

And  when  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold  upon  the  face  of 
the  wilderness  there  lay  a  small  round  tiling,  as  small  as  the  hoar 
frost  upon  the  ground. 

And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another. 
It  is  manna:  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was.  And  Moses  said  unto 
thein,  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat. 

Exodus  xvi.,  14,  15. 

The  history  of  the  children  of  Israel  during  their 
forty  years'  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  from  the 
period  of  their  departure  from  Egypt  till  their  settle- 
ment in  the  promised  land,  forms  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  as 
exhibiting  on  the  one  hand  the  forbearance  and  long- 
suffering  of  the  Almighty  towards  the  nation  which 
He  had  appointed  to  preserve  and  diffuse  the  light  of 
true  religion  in  the  world;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
selfishness  and  discontent  of  the  human  heart,  as 
shown  in  the  murmurings,  and  repinings,  and  lookings 
back  to  the  luxuries  of  Egypt,  of  this  people,  so  lately 
redeemed  from  a  state  of  slavery  and  bondage. 

The  miraculous  manner  in  which  the  vast  multi- 
tude was  sustained  during  the  protracted  journey  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  events  recorded.  The 
fall  of  manna  was  continued  throughout  the  year 
for  the  whole  period  of  forty  years,  and  an  assem- 
bly greater  than  was  ever  perhaps  collected  together 
in  one  camp  for  so  long  a  period  before  or  since,  was 
fed  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  When  recapitu- 
lating these  events  at  the  termination  of  their  wander- 
ings, Moses  thus  calls  on  Israel  to  keep  them  grate- 
fully in  mind: — 

And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to 
humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thy 
heart,  whether  thou  wouldcst  keep  his  commandments  or  no. 

And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and 
fed  thee  with  manna  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did 
thy  fathers  know;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that 
man  doth  not  hve  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live. — 
Deut.  viii.,  2,  3. 

This  manna,  which  was  a  small  white  grain,  the  size 
of  coriander-seed,  fell  every  morning  with  the  dew, 
(except  on  the  Sabbath  days,)  from  Friday,  June  5th, 
A.M.  2513,  to  Wednesday,  May  5th,  2553,  or  1451 
years  before  Christ. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  manna,  i.e.,  that  it  formed  an  article 
of  wholesome  and  substantial  food  for  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  persons ;  that  it  fell,  not  for  a  few  months 
of  the  year  only,  but  in  all  seasons,  before  the  eyes 
of  a  vast  number  of  witnesses,  who,  together  with 
their  descendants,  were  commanded  to  keep  the 
miracle  perpetually  in  mind,  and  to  lay  up  a  portion 
of  the  manna  as  a  memento  to  succeeding  generations, 
so  that  we  find  "  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna" 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  one  of  the 
sacred  things  contained  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant, — 
bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
review  the  accounts  given  by  travellers  of  the  natural 
production  now  called  manna,  in  the  countries  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  that  which 
is  found  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

Manna  is  the  common  name  for  the  thick,  clammy, 
and  sweet  juice  which  oozes  from  certain  trees  and 
shrubs  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  concretes 
on  the  bark.  This  juice  sometimes  exudes  sponta- 
neously, but  the  best  European  manna  is  obtained  by 
incisions  made  in  the  trees.  The  manna  common  in 
our  druggists'  shops  is  obtained  from  a  species  of 
ash,  growing  abundantly  in  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
which  is  of  smaller  size  than  our  common  ash,  seldom 
exceeding  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  denser  and 


closer  in  its  foliage.  The  exudation  from  this  tree, 
in  its  purest  state,  is  called  flake  manna,  and  is  received 
in  long  pieces  of  a  pale  buff  colour,  light,  dry,  and 
friable,  and  bearing  the  impression  of  the  branches 
on  which  it  had  concreted.  It  has  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  disagreeable  odour,  with  a  sweet  and  nau- 
seous taste.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
alcohol.  When  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  a  deposit  of  sugar  is  obtained,  which  has  been 
termed  mannite,  and  which  differs  from  common  sugar 
in  not  being  susceptible  of  fermentation. 

But  the  European  manna  is  inferior  to  the  Oriental, 
which  is  gathered  partly  from  the  Oriental  oak,  and 
partly  from  a  shrub,  which  is  called  in  Persia  Teren- 
gabin,  or  Terendschabin.  The  manna  gathered  about 
Ispahan  is  described  by  Gmelin  as  consisting  of  grains 
like  coriander-seeds,  as  white  as  snow.  The  peasants 
gather  it  at  sunrise,  holding  a  sieve  under  the  branch, 
while  they  beat  it  with  a  stick  to  make  the  grain  fall: 
if  the  gathering  be  deferred  to  a  later  hour,  no  manna 
can  be  obtained,  because,  as  the  sun  becomes  hot,  it 
melts. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  Description  of  Arabia,  informs  us 
that  manna  is  obtained  from  the  ash  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Diarbekir.  The  time  for  gathering  it  is 
in  July  or  August.  There  are  three  ways  of  obtain- 
ing this  manna,  and  the  quality  varies  according  to 
the  means  employed.  The  best  manna  is  collected 
in  cloths,  into  which  it  is  shaken  from  the  branches 
of  the  tree  at  sunrise.  The  next  sort  consists  of  that 
which  has  melted  in  the  sun,  and  again  becomes  l^rd, 
so  that  additional  layers  have  been  added  daily,  and 
the  leaves  become  thickly  covered.  These  leaves  are 
carried  home,  and  thrown  into  hot  water,  when  the 
manna  settles  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  oil,  and 
hardens  into  cakes.  The  third  and  worst  sort  is 
obtained  by  those  who  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  the 
last  process,  and  consists  of  the  leaves  and  manna 
pounded  up  together.  The  same  traveller  also  de- 
scribes the  manna  of  Ispahan,  before  alluded  to,  and 
considers  it  more  nearly  to  resemble  the  manna  of 
the  Israelites  than  any  other,  adding,  however,  "  But 
if  the  children  of  Israel  gathered  manna  throughout 
the  whole  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sabbath, 
(Exod.  xvi.,  22,  23,)  this  did  not  happen  merely  in 
a  natural  manner,  because  the  Terendschabin  is  only 
gathered  during  a  few  months." 

In  the  manna  of  Ispahan,  however,  there  is  still  this 
difference  to  that  described  by  Moses ; — that  it  merely 
oozes  out  of  the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves  of  certain 
plants,  and  does  not  fall  upon  the  ground  so  as  to 
resemble  hoar-frost. 

Should  we  not  be  induced,  (says  Oedmann,)  to  return  to 
the  old  opinion,  that  manna  falls  with  the  dew  ?  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  great  heat  of  Arabia  expels  a  quantity 
of  sweet  juices  from  different  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees 
growing  there,  as  rhamnus,  date-trees,  &c. ;  that  these  ex- 
halations tloat  or  rise  in  the  air  as  long  as  their  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  that  they  are 
condensed  by  the  coolness  of  the  night,  and  by  the  laws  of 
gravitation  fall  with  the  dew,  or  more  probably  form  with 
the  dew  one  common  substance.  They  must,  therefore, 
when  they  fall  in  quantities,  consist  of  a  clammy  and 
honey-like  substance,  which  acquires  more  solidity  by  the 
coldness  of  the  night;  when,  after  the  fall  of  this  clammy 
dew,  the  watery  parts  evaporate,  the  sweet  and  heavier 
manna  remains  behind  like  hoar-frost,  or  sugar ;  but  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to  have  more  power,  these  grains 
melt  likewise. 

The  opinion  above  quoted  seems  fully  verified  by 
the  observation  of  travellers.  In  travelling  through 
Palestine,  Shaw  found  the  dew  to  possess  a  clammy 
sweetness,  so  that  it  adhered  to  his  dress,  and  to  the 
bridle  and  saddle.  Felix  Fabri  relates  a  similar 
occurrence;   and  Forskal  was  informed  by  the  monks 
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at  Tor,  that  manna  falls  on  the  roof  of  their  convent. 
It  is  also  recorded  in  public  papers,  that  in  the  year 
1793,  at  Vizzine,  in  Sicily,  the  weather  being  very 
fine,  a  dark  cloud  came  over  from  the  south,  and 
dissolved  into  rain.  The  drops,  which  were  very  fine, 
consisted  of  a  tough  saccharine  fluid,  which  at  length 
hardened,  and  became  similar  to  gum-mastich.  The 
country  people,  who  ate  of  it,  found  it  very  agreeable, 
and  it  had  a  similar  efifect  on  them  to  the  manna  used 
in  medicine. 

Travellers,  who  have  visited  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Sinai,  give  a  similar  description  of  the  manna 
found  there.  It  falls  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  hangs  in  drops  on  leaves,  twigs,  grass, 
and  stones.  If  gathered  early,  it  remains  hard  and  in 
distinct  pieces,  like  coriander- seeds;  but  at  a  later 
part  of  the  daj',  it  runs  together  like  pitch.  In 
taste  it  resembles  honey,  and,  when  eaten,  sticks  to 
the  teeth.  This  manna  does  not  fall  every  year;  for 
■when  Sinai  was  visited  by  Eurman,  a  learned  Swede, 
in  1712,  there  had  been  none  for  two  years. 

Burckhardt  considers  the  manna  obtained  from 
the  tamarisk,  or  tar/a,  to  come  the  nearest  to  the 
scriptural  account.  This  substance  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  "matin:"  it  exudes  from  the  thorns  of  the 
tamarisk,  and  falls  on  the  leaves  and  twigs,  which  are 
always  found  beneath  the  tree.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  different  kinds  of  manna  already  described,  and 
is  highly  prized  by  the  Bedouins  in  that  part  of  Arabia, 
in  which  it  is  found.  They  separate  it  carefully  from 
the  leaves,  &c.,  among  which  it  is  found,  boil  it 
through  a  coarse  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  in  leather 
skins.  Thus  they  preserve  it  till  the  following  year, 
using  it  in  the  same  way  as  honey,  and  pouring  it 
over  their  unleavened  bread.  If  eaten  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity,  it  is  slightly  purgative.  When  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  it  hardens,  but  never  sufficiently  so 
to  be  pounded,  as  we  find  was  the  case  "with  the 
manna  of  the  Israelites.  (Numbers,  xi.  8.)  "  And 
the  people  went  about,  and  gathered  it,  and  ground 
it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it  in 
pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it." 

We  must  here  mention  one  other  description  of 
manna  given  by  Rauwolff.  It  is  of  a  kind  which  he 
found  to  be  commonly  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mosul,  and  which  the  inhabitants  said  they  received 
from  Armenia.  It  was  sent  to  them  in  pieces  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist,  was  of  a  brown  colour,  much  firmer 
than  that  of  Calabria  but  not  so  sweet.  It  was  also 
less  laxative,  and  was  therefore  wholesome,  as  well 
as  pleasant  to  eat.  Numerous  small  red  grains  were 
found  in  this  substance,  but  they  did  not  affect  the 
taste  of  the  manna,  and  the  inhabitants  ate  large 
pieces  of  it  in  the  morning  "in  the  same  way,"  says 
our  author,  "as  the  country  people  of  Algan,  in  the 
mountains,  do  cheese.'' 

In  all  these  accounts  of  the  manna  of  diiFerent 
countries,  we  find  some  points  of  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  manna  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Sinai  in  particular,  falling  as  we  are  informed 
it  does  with  the  dew,  and  resembling  in  form 
and  taste  that  which  Moses  likens  unto  coriander- 
seed,  and  of  which  he  says  "  the  taste  of  it  was  like 
wafers  made  with  honey,"  (Exod.  xvi.,  31,)  seems 
almost  like  the  same  substance,  yet  we  do  not  find  it 
even  hinted  by  travellers  that  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  this  manna  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  those  who  are  passing  through  the  desert. 
We  must  also  remember  that  ordinary  manna  is  found 
only  during  a.  part  of  the  year,  and  that  that  which  has 
been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai 
has  been  of  short  continuance,  small  in  quantity,  and 
possessing  tUe  usual  laxative  properties  of  this  sub- 


stance. And  in  such  a  barren  region  as  that  "  waste 
howling  wilderness,"  it  is  not  likely  that  there  should 
have  been  found,  at  any  period,  a  sudicient  number 
of  trees  and  shrubs  yielding  their  juices  to  the  sun 
to  have  supplied  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  marvellous 
shower,  which  so  much  excited  the  astonishment  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  circumstance,  if  of  ordinary  occurrence  in 
the  East,  would  have  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
their  minds,  nor  that  they  would  have  been  at  a  loss 
for  a  name  by  which  to  distinguish  the  manna.  That 
the  people  knew  not  what  to  call  this  newly-found 
substance  is  evident  by  the  marginal  reading  of  the 
16th  chapter  of  Exodus  and  the  15th  verse,  where  we 

find  that  the  Hebrew  words  N^lH  jQ  rendered  in  our 

translation  It  is  manna,  literally  mean  What  is  this? 
The  substance  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  sound 
of  those  Hebrew  words,  which  is  man-hoo. 

The  vast  quantity  of  manna  received  by  the  Israel- 
ites, its  descent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  double 
portion  given  on  the  sixth  day,  the  absence  of  it  on 
the  seventh,  the  circumstances  attending  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  command  to  leave  none  of  it  (except  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath)  until  the  morning,  &c.,  were 
all  distinctly  miraculous,  whether  we  suppose  the 
manna  to  have  been  a  natural  production  of  the  land 
through  which  the  Israelites  were  travelling,  or  a  new 
substance  brought  into  existence  for  the  supply  of 
their  immediate  wants.  This  manna  may  therefore 
De  called  "  a  peculiar  thing,"  and  the  miracle  by 
which  the  wants  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  sup- 
plied is  in  no  way  heightened  by  supposing  that  the 
substance  was  literally  "rained  down  from  heaven," 
which  expression  very  often  simply  means  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  the  region  of  the  air. 


In  a  nature  so  unsearchable  as  that  of  God,  and  a  scheme 
so  vast  as  that  of  His  universal  government,  there  must 
be  many  things  which  creatures  of  our  limited  faculties 
cannot  approach  towards  comprehending,  and  merely  from 
want  of  comprehending,  "may  fancy  to  be  full  of  incredi- 
bilities, which,  could  we  but  know  more,  or  would  we  but 
remember  that  we  know  so  little,  would  instantly  vanish. 
In  matters,  therefore,  which  we  understand  so  very  imper- 
fectly, to  set  up  human  imagination  against  divine  authority; 
to  rely  on  crude  notions,  that  things  are  impossible,  which 
proper  testimony  shows  to  be  true  in  fact ;  or  that  God 
cannot  be,  or  do,  what,  by  His  own  declarations.  He  is,  and 
liatli  done,  betrays  a  disposition  widely  distant  from  the 
modesty  which  becomes  us. Archbishop  Secker. 


TO    THE    FLOWER    FORGET-ME-NOT. 

"  I  imise  on  the  works  of  Thy  hands."— Psalm  czliii,  5. 

Thou  sweet  little  flower  with  the  bright  blue  eye, 
Thatpeepest  from  the  bank  so  modestly, 
Thou  art  come  from  a  source  invisible. 
And  thou  hast  some  important  words  to  tell. 

Thou  art  come  like  the  "still  small  voice"  of  Him 
Wlio  whisjiers  His  truth  in  the  evening  dim; 
Wlio  shines  in  the  stars  of  the  azui'e  sky*, 
And  gems  the  dark  world  with  piety. 

Thou  art  come  as  a  luaming  to  wandering  sovds. 
Who  are  careless  of  time,  as  it  swiftly  rolls, 
And  forgetful  of  Godf,  Who  upholds  their  lot^ 
But  Who  wliisijers  in  thee — Forget  me  not. 

Thou  art  come  as  a  gift  from  a  friend  sincere. 

Whose  dwelling  is  fixed  in  the  heavenly  sphere 

But  Whose  Spirit  is  with  us  in  every  spot, 

And  the  voice  of  Whose  works  is — Forget  me  no 

Thou  art  come  to  repeat  an  assurance  of  love 

From  that  changeless  Friend;j;  in  the  mansions  abovo : 

To  the  soul  that  loves  Christ  in  sincerity 

His  goodness  declares — /  will  not  forget  thce^. T.  C-, 

♦  i'sahri  xix.  1.    t  IVid  ix.  17.    t  Prov.  xviii.  24.     §  Isai.  xlix.  Ift. 
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HEDINGHAM  CASTLE,  ESSEX. 

Hedingham  is  the  name  of  two  parishes  in  Essex, 
the  one  called  Sible  Hedingham,  the  other  Castle  Hed- 
ingham, which  together  occupy  a  very  rich  and  plea- 
sant part  of  the  country.  Of  these  two  parishes, — 
especially  that  which  contains  the  castle  represented 
in  our  frontispiece, — we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account. 
Sible  Hedingham  is  a  small  parish,  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  producing  some  of  the  best  Essex  hops. 
It  contains  a  village  known  by  the  same  name  as  the 
parish,  the  trade  of  which  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
agricultural  pursuits,  in  purchasing  the  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  grounds,  and  providing  various  necessa- 
ries for  the  farmers  and  their  labourers.  The  parish 
is  divided  into  six  manors,  the  records  of  which 
ascend  to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  England  j 
indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  manors 
of  Essex,  for  the  situation  of  the  county  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  England,  caused  it  to  be  one  of  the 
early  points  of  attack,  in  the  various  invasions  of  the 
Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans, 
and  the  particular  parts  taken  by  the  resident  gentry 
on  these  several  occasions  considerably  influenced  the 
possessorship  of  the  estates.  One  of  the  manors  in 
Sible  Hedingham,  that  of  Preyers,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  seventeen  freemen  previous  to  the  Norman 
Conquest :  it  then  passed  to  the  De  Veres,  earls  of 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  to  other  famihes.  Another 
manor  was  in  the  possession  of  a  freeman  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  other  manors  are  not 
traced  to  so  early  a  date.  The  church  of  Sible  Hed- 
ingham is  a  handsome  and  spacious  building,  provided 
with  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  square 
tower  containing  five  bells.  The  nave  and  the  aisles  are 
separated  by  plain  massive  pillars,  supporting  gothic 
arches.  The  church  is  believed  to  have  been  built  about 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Third.— -The  whole  parish  i 


contains   between    two   and    three    thousand    inha- 
bitants. 

Castle  Hedingham  adjoins  the  parish  just  named. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  an  ancient 
gothic  building,  with  an  embattled  brick  parapet  j  and 
from  the  architectural  peculiarities  which  it  presents, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the  reign  or 
King  John.  It  has  lofty  and  spacious  aisles  and  nave, 
with  circular  and  octagonal  pillars  of  stone,  support- 
ing gothic  arches :  the  ceiling  is  formed  of  wood,  and 
ornamented  with  curious  carvings.  The  lofty  tower 
was  rebuilt  in  1616,  the  expense  being  partly  defrayed 
by  the  produce-money  of  four  of  the  bells  of  the 
tower,  which  were  sold  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a 
spacious  chancel,  separated  from  the  nave  and  aisles 
by  a  lofty  carved  wooden  screen :  there  were  at  one 
time  a  number  of  stalls  here,  but  these  have  been  since 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  church. 

There  was  formerly  a  nunnery  in  this  parish,  for 
black  veiled  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  founded 
by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Oxford,  about  seven  or 
eight  centuries  ago, — the  countess  herself  being  the 
first  prioress.  The  establishment  continued  under  the 
patronage  of  this  family  till  its  dissolution ;  part  of 
the  buildings  have  since  been  converted  into  a  farm- 
house. There  was  also  in  early  times  an  hospital, 
founded  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  for  the  aid  of  poor,  distressed,  and 
impotent  persons,  and  also,  in  accordance  with  the 
manners  of  the  times,  for  the  offering  up  of  prayers 
for  the  souls  of  the  founder,  his  wife,  their  ancestors, 
and  their  heirs.  It  had  a  chapel,  and  several  chaplains 
to  perform  Divine  service,  and  a  cemetery  also  belonged 
to  it. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  establishment  or 
building  ever  existing  in  this  parish,  the  castle — to 
which  indeed  the  parish  owes  its  name — remains  to 
be  described.    This  ancient  edifice  stands  on  an  emi« 
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nence,  which  is  believed  to  be  partly  of  artificial  form- 
ation. Tlie  most  prevalent  opinion  is  that  it  was  built 
somewhere  between  the  years  1088  and  1107,  and 
the  principal  features  in  its  construction,  according  to 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Majendie,  and  other  writers,  are  as 
follows : — 

At  the  bottom,  the  walls  are  from   eleven  feet  six 
inches  to  twelve  feet  six  inches   in  thickness ;  and 
at   the    top    from    nine    to    ten    feet.       The    eastern 
wall  is  thicker  than  any  of  the  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as   is  supposed,  of  being   better  able   to  resist 
the  stormy  east  winds   which   are  very  prevalent  in 
that  part  of  the   county.      The    form   of  the   castle 
is  square;  the  east  and  west  sides  measuring  about 
fifty-five  feet  each,   and  the  north   and  south  about 
sixty-two  feet  each.     The  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  turrets  is  about  a  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
There  are  at  present  only  two  of  these  turrets,   but 
there  were  originally  four,  the  two  others,  as  well  as 
the  battlement  and  parapet  walls   of  those   now  re- 
maining, having  long  since  been   swept  away.      The 
castle  was  built  of  flints  and  stones,  imbedded  in  fluid 
mortar, — the  outer  surface   being  everywhere  coated 
with  squared  and  neatly  dressed  stones. 
•    The  original  entrance  to  the  castle  is  on  the  western 
side,  from  which  a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  principal 
door  of  the  first  story.     At  the  sides  of  this  entrance 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  grooves  where  once  were   en- 
closed the  ancient  portcullis  or  temporary  barrier  so 
often  used  in  ancient  castles.     A  circular  staircase  is 
situated  near  the  entrance,   leading   up  to  the  higher 
stories,  and  down  to  the  lower.    There  are  five  stories 
in  the  building,  all  constructed  so  as  to  leavfc  them  as 
secure  as  possible  from  external  attack.     The  ground 
door  is  very  massive,  being  without  windows,  and  re- 
ceiving no  light  but  from  loop-holes,  just  large  enough 
to  admit  of  offensive  missiles  being  hurled  from  within. 
Each  story  has  more  window-light,  and  more  decora- 
tion, than  the  floor  beneath  it,  being  more  out  of  the 
way  of  danger;   thus,  the  ground  story,  as  we  have 
said,  has  nothing  but  loop-holes,   the   next  story  has 
real  windows,  the  third  has  double  windows,  by  which 
a  larger  amount  of  air  and  light  could   be   admitted, 
and  the  upper  story  has  the  largest  and   most  deco- 
rated   windows    of  all.     The    story    next    above    the 
entrance  story  is  the  armoury,  or  hall  of  audience  and 
ceremony,    a    noble  apartment,   thirty-eight  feet    by 
thirty-one,  exclusive  of  the  place  occupied  by  a  gallery 
which  runs  round  it,  and  is  twenty-eight  feet  high. 
This  was  the  apartment  in  which  the  ancient  barons 
used  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  feudal  tenants, 
and  to  receive  their  visitors  in  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  the  times.     Near  the  loop-holes  and  windows 
of  the  different  stories  there  are   recesses  within  the 
wall,  supposed  to  have  been  sleeping-places  for  the 
soldiers. 

This  castle  was  contained  within  a  ballium,  or  inner 
court,  of  about  three  acres  in  extent;  and  within  the 
ballium  were  several  towers  and  other  buildings,  which 
were  erected  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.  These  were  mostly 
destroyed  in  the  year  1592;  and  the  whole  building 
was  brought  to  a  ruinous  condition  during  the  first 
Dutch  war,  in  1666,  to  prevent  the  town  being 
troubled  with  the  prisonei'S  taken  in  the  sea  engage- 
ments, and  the  soldiers  that  would  have  been  appointed 
as  their  guard,  both  of  whom  would  have  proved 
unwelcome  guests.  Since  that  time  the  castle  has 
remained  pretty  nearly  in  its- present  state. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Earls  of  Oxford  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article ;  they  were  indeed  con- 
nected with  the  Castle  of  Hedingham  from  a  very 
early  period.     William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  lord- 


ship of  Hedingham  to  Alberic  de  Vere,  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Oxford.  This  Alberic  was  one  of  William's 
favourite  generals,  and  received  thirteen  other  lord- 
ships in  Essex,  besides  that  of  Hedingham. 

His  son  was  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  during 
the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  and  also  one  of  the  chief 
justices.  The  third  Alberic  espoused  the  cause  of 
Queen  Maud,  and  was  rewarded  with  large  grants,  as 
well  as  honourable  offices.  During  the  reign  of  King 
John,  Hedingham  Castle,  which  was  the  baronial 
residence  of  the  De  Veres,  was  beseiged  and  taken  in 
1216,  and  afterwards  taken  and  retaken  two  or  three 
times.  After  the  succession  of  three  or  four  Earls  of 
Oxford,  the  castle  fell  into  the  possession  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who  in  1385  was  created  Marquis  of 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Ireland,  by  Richard 
the  Second.  "  These  extraordinary  instances  of  the 
king's  favour,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "  were  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  many  of  the  nobles,  who  considered  this 
court  favourite  to  be  a  person  altogether  unworthy  of 
his  or  the  nation's  regard.  He  was,  indeed,  hated  as 
one  of  those  who,  becoming  his  favourites,  gave  evil 
counsel  to  the  king.  The  chronicles  of  those  times 
inform  us,  that  this  nobleman  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  lewdness  and  cowardice;  to  escape  from 
his  enemies,  he  fled  into  foreign  countries,  put  away 
his  duchess,  who  was  one  of  the  royal  family,  and 
married  a  servant  girl." 

The  thirteenth  Earl  of  Oxford  was  put  into  the 
possession  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  taken  away 
from  his  father  for  his  adherence  to  the  Lancaster  fac- 
tion. He,  however,  anxious  to  revenge  on  the  York- 
ists the  injuries  which  his  father  had  received  from 
them,  fought  against  them  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and 
being  defeated  was  forced  to  flee.  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  joined  the  Eail  of  Richmond,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  gaining  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.  As 
this  battle  enabled  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  ascend 
the  English  throne,  with  the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  reaped  a  large  share  of  honour,  and. 
was  enabled  to  retire  to  Hedingham  Castle  in  peaceful 
opulence,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendour.  There  is 
a  story  told  by  many  of  our  historians,  which  places 
the  cupidity  and  meanness  of  this  sovereign  towards 
his  general  in  a  striking  light.  The  Earl  of  Oxford 
on  one  occasion  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to 
the  king.  When  the  king  departed,  the  earl's  servants 
made  a  double  row  to  line  the  passage  through  which 
the  king  was  to  pass, — all  the  servants  being  in  splen- 
did liveries.  The  king  called  the  earl  to  him  and  said, 
"  My  lord,  I  have  heard  much  of  your  hospitality, 
but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech:  these  hand- 
some gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  I  see  on  both 
sides  of  me,  are  sure  your  menial  servants."  The 
earl  smiled,  and  answered,  "  If  it  may  please  your 
grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  ease,  they  are  most  of 
them  my  retainers,  that  are  come  to  do  me  service  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  grace." 
The  king  started  a  little,  and  said,  "  By  my  faith,  my 
lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I  may  not 
have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must 
speak  with  you."  There  was  a  law  in  operation  at 
that  time  respecting  the  number  of  retainers  that 
might  be  kept  by  a  baron,  and  it  was  to  this  law  that 
the  king  alluded.  The  expression  of  disapprobation 
respecting  the  infringement  of  a  law  was  not  in  itself 
bad;  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was 
particularly  ungracious,  and  was  rendered  doubly 
"worse  by  the  king  consenting  to  receive  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  hush  the  matter  up. 

The  castle  continued,  century  after  century,  to  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  the  De  Veres,  Eaj'ls  of 
Oxford,  until  1703,  when  Alberic,  the  last  earl,,  died 
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without  male  issue.  After  a  few  subsequent  changes, 
the  castle  was  sold,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  the  Ashurst  family,  from  whom  it  has  passed 
to  two  or  three  other  famihcs. 

There  are  but  few  castles  in  England  which,  like 
Hedingham,  can  boast  of  having  been  in  one  family 
almost  uninterruptedly  for  600  years. 


TRADESMEN'S  TOKENS. 
The  name  of  tokens  has  been  given  to  a  remarkable 
kind  of  coin,  issued  in  bygone  times  by  corporate 
bodies  and  by  private  tradesmen,  in  lieu  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  those  tokens  we  may  briefly  detail. 

Copper  coinage  was  extremely  scarce  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  English  history,  and  great  embarrass- 
rnent  consequently  resulted  to  these  who  had  dealings 
on  a  small  scale;  for  there  was  no  coin  of  smaller 
value  than  those  made  of  silver,  and  those  were  in- 
conveniently proportioned  to  the  wants  of  retail 
dealers.  It  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries,  that 
the/arthing  originally  meant  afourthing,  and  was  one 
fourth  of  the  silver  penny,  cut  into  quarters  for  that 
purpose.  Stowe  says  that  "  the  penny  was  wont  to 
have  a  double  cross,  with  a  crest,  in  such  sort  that  the 
same  might  be  easily  broken  in  the  midst,  or  into 
four  quarters,"  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancient 
country  custom  of  breaking  love-money,  as  a  pledge  of 
fidelity  is  elucidative  of  the  ease  with  which  the  coins 
were  broken  in  two.  But  still  one-fourth  of  a  penny 
•was  far  too  valuable  a  coin  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
retail  dealers,  at  a  time  when  men  worked  for  a 
penny  a  day ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  numerous  counter- 
feit coins,  "  known  by  the  various  names  of  maile, 
black  maile,  Nuremburg  tokens,  crokards,  turneys, 
dotkins,  galley-pieces,  staldings,  pollards,  &c,:"  these 
were  fabricated  principally  by  the  Jews,  and  passed 
current  among  retail  dealers,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
government  coin.  Edward  the  Third,  and  succeeding 
sovereigns,  issued  severe  edicts  against  this  practice, 
but  with  without  effect,  for  the  exigencies  of  trade 
seem  to  have  required  the  use  of  such  coins. 

King  Edward  the  First  appears,  from  the  evidence 
of  an   old  poem,  which  has   obtained    some    notice 
among  numismaticians,  to   have  struck  proper  far- 
things; but  these  were  still  of  silver,  and  were  con- 
sequently of  too  high  a  value  for  humble  traders — 
Edward  did  smite  penny,  halfpenny,  farthing  ; 
The  cross  passes  the  bond  of  all,  throughout  the  ring ; 
The  King's  side,  wherein  his  name  was  written. 
The  crosse  side,  what  city  it  was  incoyned  and  smitten. 
To  poor  man,  ne'  to  priest,  the  penny  frayes  nothing, 
Men  give  God  aye  the  least ;  they  feast  him  with  a  farthing. 
A  thousand,  two  hundred,  forescore  years  and  mo', 
On  this  money  men  wondered,  when  it  first  began  to  goe. 

It  appears  there  was  no  legal  coin  made  of  copper 
or  brass  until  the  time  of  King  James ;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth contemplated  such  a  coinage,  but  it  was  not  put 
into  operation  during  her  reign.  "  The  use  of  private 
tokens,  for  money,  which  were  stamped  by  inferior 
tradesmen,  such  as  grocers,  vintners,  chandlers,  ale- 
house keepers,  &c.  was  at  this  time  (1572 — 3)  grown 
to  such  excess  as  to  be  the  subject  of  frequent  com- 
plaints. They  were  made  of  lead,  tin,  latten,  and 
even  of  leather.  Of  these  base  materials  were  formed 
farthings  and  halfpence,  to  the  great  derogation  of 
princely  honour  and  dignity,  and  at  great  loss  to 
the  poor,  since  they  were  only  to  be  repaid  to  the 
same  shop  from  whence  they  where  first  received.* 
Of  this  abuse  the  queen  was  very  sensible,  as  also 
that  there  was  a  great  want  of  farthings  and  half- 
pence. To  remedy  these  wants  and  disorders,  pro- 
posals were  made  to  her  for  coining  farthings  and 


halfpence  of  base  silver,  seven  ounces,  sixteen  grains, 
fine;  and  four  ounces,  thirteen  pennyweights,  eight 
grains,  alloy,  the  weight  six  grains  and  twelve  gra  ns; 
but  the  queen  would  by  no  means  give  ear  to  em  ba- 
sing the  coins  again*." 

It  was  estimated  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  that  in  and 
about  London  there  were,  shortly  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  legal  farthings,  no  fewer  than  three  thousand 
retailers  of  food  and  small  wares,  who  used  leaden  or 
copper  tokens,  made  at  their  own  expense,  in  an  annual 
quantity,  to  the  value  of  5/.  sterling  each;  of  which 
not  one  tenth  part  remained  at  the  year's  end.  In 
the  cities  of  Bristol,  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  numerous 
others,  the  same  plan  was  adopted,  not  only  by 
private  individuals,  but  by  corporate  bodies  likewise. 
The  principle  on  which  these  tokens  were  issued  was 
this : — that  the  person  who  issued  them  would  at 
any  time  receive  them  back,  at  the  same  value  which 
he  issued  them  ;  so  that  as  long  as  a  person's  com- 
mercial reputation  was  good,  his  tokens  were  deemed 
safe  coin,  although  not  a  legal  tender.  Suppose  that 
A,  a  baker,  issued  tokens,  which  he  paid  to  B,  a 
corn-dealer;  that  the  latter  paid  them  to  C,  a  farmer, 
and  so  on :  if  the  last  holder  paid  these  coins  back 
to  A  again,  they  would  be  received  by  him  at  their 
original  value.  These  tokens  were  therefore  what 
we  may  perhaps  term  metallic  bills  of  exchange  for 
very  small  sums. 

It  was  to  give  something  like  a  legal  sanction  to 
small  coins,  that  an  issue  of  royal  farthing  tokens  was 
made  on  the  IDth  of  May,  1613.  These  were  not 
strictly  farthings,  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  be- 
cause the  public  were  not  obliged  to  use  them,  nor  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  their  own  tokens;  they  were 
merely  farthing  tokens,  which  the  holders  could  ex- 
change for  other  coin  when  they  pleased,  and  in  which 
government  payment  of  small  fractional  sums  were 
made  These  tokens  were  not  very  favourably  re- 
ceived; but  they  continued  to  be  used,  together  with 
tradesmen's  tokens,  throughout  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  the  commonwealth,  Charles  the  First,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  down  to  the  year  1672;  when 
the  king's  copper  coinage,  superseding  private  mints, 
became  duly  authorized,  and  has  been  continued 
ever  since.  From  that  time  tradesmen's  tokens 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  have  not  since  been 
resumed,  except  for  a  short  period  about  forty  years 
ago,  when,  probably  owing  to  some  scarcity  in  the 
legal  copper  coinage,  various  substitutes,  under  the 
names  oi' provincial  coins  and  pocket-pieces,  were  struck. 
These,  however,  lasted  but  for  a  short  time ;  and  tokens 
are  now  either  disregarded  altogether,  or  are  trea- 
sured by  the  medallist  and  antiquarian. 

The  subject  of  these  tokens  furnishes  a  lesson,  that 
however  trifling  a  matter  may  appear  at  first  sight,  a 
judicious  thinker  will  succeed  in  drawing  some  useful 
information.  Pilkington  has  spoken  of  these  trades- 
men's tokens  as  being  utterly  unworthy  a  moment's 
notice  from  any  one,  and  even  carries  his  remarks  to 
a  silly  extent  by  observing : — "  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  their  workmanship  is  always  utterly  contemp- 
tible, and  that  not  one  purpose  of  taste,  information, 
or  curiosity,  can  be  drawn  from  them.  It  needs 
hardly  be  added  that  they  are  recommended  to  the 
supreme  scorn  of  the  reader,  who  may  justly  regard 
the  studying  or  collecting  of  them,  along  with  the 
admiration  of  counters,  as  beneath  any  man  of 
taste." 

Now  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  above 

remark  is  as   untrue  as   it   is   sweeping.     In  a   very 

clever    paper    in    the  Numismatic  Journal  for    1836, 

a  writer  gives  some  curious  views    of  the  state   of 

*  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coina  e. 
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society,  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford, which  he  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  solely  through 
the  means  of  several  tradesmen's  tokens,  struck  and 
issued  by  persons  living  at  that  time  in  Bedford.  He 
has  b<?en  able  to  determine  that  families,  which  must 
at  that  time  have  been  of  respectable  standing,  are 
not  only  now  unknown  in  Bedford,  but  that  the  very 
names  are  lost,  and  has  been  further  able  to  gather 
many  interesting  particulars,  of  which  it  is  probable 
there  is  no  other  evidence  whatever  existing.  The 
writer,  after  speaking  of  the  value  of  medals  for  the 
elucidation  of  history,  says  : 

We  resolved  to  reduce  that  system  to  a  more  confined 
object,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  tradesmen's  tokens.  For  ' 
this  purpose,  besides  our  own  collection,  we  examined  those 
of  some  friends,  and  moreover  had  access  to  all  those  in  the 
possession  of  the  well  known  Mr.  Matthew  Young,  of 
London,  which  were  tbe  fruits  of  many  years  collecting  by 
the  late  Mr.  Tyssen.  These  steps  soon  opened  a  new  mine 
in  a  statistical  light,  for  in  the  examination  of  pieces  of 
money  struck  in  the  different  towns  and  villages  of 
Bedfordshire,  it  would  appear  that  some  places,  now  too 
inconsiderable  to  support  more  than  a  mere  huckster's  hovel, 
were  formerly  the  locale  of  substantial  tradesmen,  and  that 
the  borough  of  Bedford  has  undergone  a  total  change  of 
population  since  the  year  1672;  the  era  when  tokens  were 
extinguished. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  here  alluded  to  has  in  his 
possession  fourteen  tradesmen's  tokens,  struck  by  an 
equal  number  of  persons  in  the  town  of  Bedford, 
between  the  years'  1654  and  1668,  and  therefore 
nearly  contemporaneous.  Now  it  is  known  that  the 
town  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  at  that  period,  the  popu- 
lation not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  persons.  The 
importance  which  the  town  had  possessed  in  feudal 
days  was  passed  away,  and  any  importance  arising 
from  commerce  and  manufactures  had  not  yet  arisen. 
The  town  consisted  of  little  more  than  what  is  now 
called  the  High  Street;  and,  coupling  this  circum- 
stance with  the  very  small  number  of  inhabitants,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  these  fourteen  issuers  of  their 
own  coins  or  tokens  must  have  included  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  substantial  tradesmen  of  the  town, 
especially  as  it  was  one  of  the  corporate  customs, 
that  "  no  freeman  of  the  borough,  being  either  a 
freeman  born,  or  any  other  way  a  freeman,  by 
service  as  an  apprentice,  or  by  admittance,  or  allow- 
ance of  redemption,  or  otherwise,  shall  keep  any  shop, 
or  use  any  trade,  art,  or  mystery  within  this  town." 
The  privilege  of  so  doing  was  reserved  for  burgesses. 

Now  a  diligent  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  families 
to  which  these  fourteen  individuals  belonged  are  no 
longer  known  in  Bedford.  Each  token  contains  the 
name,  arms,  &c.,  of  the  issuer,  and  from  these  data 
the  inquiries  proceeded.  One  medal  was  struck  by 
Henry  Fitzhugh,  dated  1655,  a  token  for  the  value 
of  a  farthing.  Another  was  by  John  Paulin,  a  grocer, 
1654  :  a  grocer  in  those  days  meant  a  dealer  in  coffee, 
sugar,  hardware,  gingerbread,  bobbins,  tapes,  laces, 
haberdashery,  candles,  soap,  bacon,  and  a  most  mul- 
tifarious collection  of  articles,  such  as  are  now  to  be 
met  with  in  what  are  called  chandlers'  shops :  tea  was  at 
that  time  three  guineas  per  pound,  and  was  therefore, 
as  may  be  supposed,  not  met  with  at  a  country  grocer's. 
A  third  token  is  by  Robert  Fitzhugh,  1654,  one 
farthing.  A  fourth,  Thomas  Pare,  grocer,  1656,  one 
farthing.  A  fifth,  William  Faldo,  also  a  grocer,  1659. 
Another  was  issued  by  one  Hugh  Hotten  in  1666: 
he  seems  to  have  been  an  ironmonger,  for  on  the 
token  is  stamped  a  frying-pan,  as  his  symbol;  and  on 
the  reverse  are  the  words  "his  halfpenny."  So  on 
of  the  others:  each  token  appears  to  have  been 
issued  by  some  tradesmen  "  well  to  do"  in  the  world; 
und  the  writer,  after  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the 


history  of  the  family  of  each  individual,  as  far  as  can 
be  now  done,  observes: — "We  have  now  examined 
all  these  tokens  in  detail,  and  from  the  researches  thus 
carried  on,  it  follows,  that  in  no  instance  has  any  one 
of  the  fourteen  individuals  who  formed  the  elite,  or 
substantial  residents,  in  1670,  now  a  representative 
in  the  town  of  Bedford ;  besides  which,  in  tracing 
their  career,  the  disappearance  of  the  Abbis,  Elton, 
Fenn,  Easton,  Paradine  and  other  co-citizen  families, 
is  also  abundantly  proved." 

The  present  period  is  remarkably  distinguished  for 
the  industry  with  which  intelligent  men  are  endea- 
vouring to  collect  statistical  information  respecting 
the  trading,  educational,  and  domestic  state  of  society 
in  past  and  present  times;  and  Pilkington  little 
thought,  when  he  wrote  the  passage  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  that  such  humble  articles  as  the 
tradesmen's  tokens  of  two  hundred  years  old,  would 
assist  in  such  inquiries.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
their  very  age  is  one  of  the  points  which  render  them 
valuable  ;  and  another  is,  that  they  carry  us  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  counter  of  the  tradesmen,  and  show 
us  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  his  dealings. 

The  author  of  the  NotititE  Ludce  gives  representa- 
tions of  fourteen  tokens,  current  in  the  town  of 
Louth  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These  tokens 
were  all  of  copper,  and  valued  either  at  a  halfpenny 
or  a  farthing.  From  these  specimens  we  have 
selected  three,  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 


Thk  aberrations  of  opinion  prove  only  that  the  most  bold» 
not  the  most  virtuous,  press  forward  to  announce  their  prin- 
ciples. These  principles  cannot  annihilate  that  secret  and 
universal  opinion,  tbut  voice  of  conscience,  without  which 
the  moral  world  would  have  presented  only  a  chaos.  Con- 
sult those  men  who  have  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of 
religion,  and  of  wisdom  and  experience;  consult  those  whom 
you  would  choose  to  resemble,  and  their  first  precept  will  be 
that  you  descend  into  yourself.  If  we  interrogate  conscience 
in  good  faith,  she  will  enlighten  us.  She  makes  herself  heard 
in  the  tumult  of  our  vices,  even  against  our  will. Drupy 


A  German  philosopher  has  said.  I  know  only  two  beautiful 
things  in  the  universe;  the  starry  heaven  above  our  heads, 
and  the  sentiment  of  duty  in  our  hearts. 
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-   THE     IONIAN     ISLANDS.     IV 


VIEW    OF    THE    TOWN    OF    AKGOSTOLI,    CEPHALONIA. 


Cephalonia  and  Cerigo. 

Cephalonu  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
although  it  yields  to  Corfu  in  political  influence. 
Its  length  is  about  32  miles,  breadth  18,  area  about 
348  square  miles:  the  circumference,  following  the 
coast,  1.50  miles ;  and  it  is  ^about  24  miles  distant 
from  Greece. 

The  island  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous, 
a  range  of  hills  running  from  north  to  south,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  which  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  called  the  Montagna  Nagra, 
or  Black  Mountain.  The  top  of  this  mountain  is 
usually  covered  with  snow  about  the  middle  of 
December,  which  seldom  disappears  from  its  summit 
before  the  middle  of  May.  This  mountain,  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  the  present  inhabitants,  was 
covered  nearly  to  its  summit,  on  the  north  side,  with 
forest  trees,  principally  fir  and  cypress,  which  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  were  completely  destroyed, 
by  being  set  fire  to  by  some  evil-disposed  persons  of 
one  of  the  factions  which  at  that  time  divided 
the  island.  Ever  since  then,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  whole  island,  but  especially 
the  valleys  near  the  mountain,  have  been  subject  to 
greater  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  in  consequence  of 
winds  and  storms,  &c.,  having  room  to  collect  and 
rush  down  on  the  plains  below  with  unimpeded 
velocity  and  fury.     Mr.  Muir  says : — 

At  this  moment  the  north  side  of  this  mountain  presents 
a  very  extraordinary  and  to  me  melancholy  sight.     Con- 
VoL.  XVII. 


ceive  the  whole  sloping  side  of  a  high  mountain,  for  miles 
thickly  studded  with  the  bleached  trunks  of  trees,  entirely 
denuded  of  their  bark,  and  without  a  leaf;  many  of  them 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  presenting  themselves,  by 
their  various  forkings  and  withered  branches,  under  the 
most  grotesque  and  even  hideous  forms. 

North-east  winds  are  extremely  violent  and  fre- 
quent during  the  winter  months.  In  summer  they 
are  more  regular,  generally  blowing  from  sunrise  till 
after  midday,  from  some  point  between  the  east  and 
south:  from  midday  to  midnight  they  generally 
blow  from  about  north-west:  between  midnight  and 
sunrise  it  is  generally  a  calm.  Rain  falls  at  all 
periods  of  the  year,  but  the  month  of  November  is 
what  may  be  termed  the  "rainy  season'  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  About  the  beginning  of  this  month 
rain  falls  in  torrents,  accompanied  with  severe  storms 
of  thunder  and  'lightning.  This  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere lasts  from  four  to  six  days,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  delightful  mild  season  called  the  "little  summer." 
Earthquakes  frequently  happen  in  Cephalonia,  but 
rarely  do  much  injury :  they  seldom  last  more  than 
three  or  four  seconds.  They  are  most  frequent  in 
summer  when  the  "sirocco"  wind  blows,  and  are 
generally  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  rustling 
noise  in  the  air. 

The  harbour  of  Cephalonia  runs  inland  for  eight 
miles:  it  is  rather  difficult  of  ingress  and  egress, 
owing  to  its  serpentine  form,  but  offers  a  capacious 
and  convenient  port  for  shipping.  The  entrance  to 
the  haven  is  extremely  picturesque:    on  either  si^e 
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groves  and  plantations,  relieved  in  the  background 
by  majestic  mountains,  meet  the  eye  in  varied 
succession.  To  the  left,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
harbour,  three  miles  from  its  entrance,  stands  the 
town  of  Lixuri.  In  front  of  this  town  the  harbour 
opens  into  a  branch  running  to  the  south-east  for 
three  miles;  and  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  this 
branch,  and  close  to  the  sea,  is  Argostoh,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  built  upon  a  slip  of  level  ground,  upon 
the  western  shore  of  the  harbour,  at  the  foot  of  a 
narrow  promontory  or  tongue  of  land  above 
mentioned,  and  which  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
long,  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  width  at  its  broadest 
part,  and  gradually  becoming  narrower,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  that  point  which  forms  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  harbour.  The  town  lies  about  the 
centre  of  this  ridge. 

The  town  of  Argostoli,  according  to  Dr.  Hennen, 
consists  of  two  main  streets  which  run  north  and 
south,  and  a  number  of  cross  streets  and  lanes. 
The  principal  street,  or  that  next  the  water,  is  about 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide ; 
the  other  street  is  not  nearly  so  long.  The  town  is  open 
and  increases  rapidly  in  size ;  it  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference.  The  streets  are  all  very  narrow, 
but  tolerably  well  paved.  The  houses  are  generally 
two  stories  high,  fronting  the  north-east.  They  are 
built  of  stone,  cemented  with  lime  and  terra  rosa,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  The  average  size  of  the  rooms  is 
about  fourteen  feet  square,  and  thej"^  are  very  low. 
The  ceilings  are  unplastered;  but  the  floors  are  gene- 
rally of  wood;  the  windows  are  glazed,  but  in  a  loose 
manner,  and  without  putty.  In  order  that  the  houses 
may  be  enabled  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, they  have  frequently  iron  clamps  in  various 
parts  of  the  walls.  A  little  quadrangle  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  the  markets  are  held :  this 
has  been  flagged  with  tomb-stones,  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  Semos.  The  bridge  of  Trapano,  which  crosses 
the  gulf  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Argostoli,  aifords 
an  excellent  road  between  the  town  and  country,  by 
which  the  communication  is  shortened  four  or  five 
miles,  and  an  almost  impracticable  mountain-road 
round  the  lake  avoided  to  the  peasants,  who  have  to 
convey  their  goods  to  the  market  in  the  city.  The 
walls  of  the  bridge  are  of  cut  limestone,  and  instead 
of  arches,  strong  planks  of  oak  are  thrown  across, 
connecting  the  pier  horizontally. 

At  Argostoli  is  a  museum,  now  the  property  of  a 
private  family.  There  are  also  a  number  of  cafes, 
where  the  male  inhabitants  resort.  Each  man  brings 
his  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  takes  coffee  whilst  he  is 
smoking.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  com- 
pany generally  assemble,  remaining  there  until  eight, 
at  which  time  they  retire  home  to  sup.  When  that 
meal  is  finished,  they  adjourn  again  to  the  cafe, 
either  joining  with  others  in  a  game  of  cards,  or  else 
smoking  and  conversing.  It  is  in  these  places  where 
a  stranger  acquires  a  better  idea  of  the  natives  than 
even  at  their  houses.  The  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia 
are  said  to  be  much  more  active  than  those  of  Corfu; 
they  are  much  more  enterprising,  especially  in  their 
mercantile  and  nautical  affairs. 

The  other  tov/n  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Lixuri, 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Argostoli :  it  is  the 
principal  depot  for  Avine  and  currants  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Argostoli  and  Lixuri  there  are 
some  tolerable  modern  roads ;  but  in  the  interior 
they  have  been  very  bad,  but  are  now  rapidly  im- 
proving: there  are  scarcely  any  cross-roads.  The 
communication  between  the  inland  villages  is  by  foot- 
paths along  the  edges  of  ravines.  All  the  land 
carriage  of  the   country  is  by  means  of  mules  and 


asses,  but  there  is  a  considerable  communication 
kept  up  by  boats  and  country  vessels. 

The  manufactures  of  Cephalonia  are  few,  chiefly 
wine  and  oil.  There  are  two  celebrated  manufactures 
of  liqueurs,  much  esteemed  all  over  the  Mediterranean, 
owing  their  high  flavour  to  the  aromatic  plants 
with  which  the  island  abounds.  They  export  a  small 
quantity  of  brandy,  of  native  manufacture.  They 
also  manufacture  coarse  cloths  and  nankeens,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  silk.  They  make  a  coarse  carpeting 
of  goats'  hair  and  wool,  but  not  to  any  great  extent; 
as  well  as  blankets. 

When  Mr.  Kendrick  wrote,  in  1822,  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Cephalonia  was,  for  the  most  part,  annual. 
The  generality  of  the  landed  proprietors,  however, 
agreed  with  the  vassals,  who  cultivated  the  estate  for 
a  certain  share  of  the  profit,  for  money  did  not  pass 
between  them.  By  these  means  the  peasant  was 
ruined  if  a  bad  season  occurred;  for  not  having  a 
capital  at  hand,  on  which  to  exist,  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  share  at  an  under-price,  and  often  to  borrow 
money  at  a  high  interest.  If  the  market  were  high, 
the  merchant  would  not  purchase ;  for  the  islands  in 
the  Archipelago  were  sure  to  take  advantage,  and 
pour  their  produce  into  the  market  at  a  lower  rate: 
the  peasant  was  therefore  obliged  to  sell  at  an  equal 
rate,  or  not  at  all:  thus  earning  for  his  year's  labour 
perhaps  threepence  per  diem.  Mr.  Kendrick  was 
witness  to  the  bad  effect  of  this  mode  of  deahng 
between  landlord  and  cultivator,  by  which  the  latter 
has  produce,  instead  of  money,  for  his  labour.  A 
peasant's  father  had  died,  and  the  priests  refused  to 
bury  the  dead  body  before  the  man  had  given  the 
church  six  wax  candles,  that  cost  three  shillings  each. 
This  demand,  and  some  other  unavoidable  expenses, 
obhged  him  to  sell,  at  3s.  4c?.  per  barrel,  wine  which 
three  months  afterwards  would  have  brought  10s. 
per  barrel.  Many  improvements  in  this  part  of  the 
commercial  arrangements  of  the  island  have  taken 
place,  through  the  exertions  of  the  successive  Lord 
High  Commissioners  sent  out  from  England. 

Catacombs  have  been  discovered  by  the  Venetians, 
French,  and  British,  to  the  south-west  of  Argostoli, 
in  which  were  found  the  remains  of  ancient  warriors 
completely  clad  in  their  war  dresses,  the  bones 
crumbling  into  dust  on  the  slightest  pressure.  The 
Venetians  opened  eight  catacombs  in  J  647,  and  sent 
the  antiquities  contained  in  them  to  Venice.  There 
are  many  other  memorials  of  past  ages  to  be  seen  on 
various  parts  of  the  island. 

At  about  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  Argostoli 
lies  the  citadel  or  castle  of  St.  George,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  which  con- 
stitutes the  southern  termination  of  the  range  of  hills 
before  alluded  to.  The  wall  of  this  castle  encloses 
about  three  acres  of  land.  A  gentle  declivity  from 
the  castle  leads  to  a  tolerably  well-built  village,  which 
occupies  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill.  It  appears 
to  have  contained  a  considerable  number  of  inhabit- 
ants at  one  time,  but  at  present  many  of  the  houses 
are  in  ruins. 

Indian  corn  bread  is  baked  by  the  natives  of 
Cephalonia  in  small  ovens,  heated  by  the  prunings  of 
their  vines,  and  of  this  they  consume  about  two 
pounds  and  a  half  daily,  on  an  average  of  each 
person,  besides  vegetable  food.'  They  very  seldom 
use  animal  food;  but  indulge  in  an  almost  incredible 
quantity  of  grapes.  Dr.  Hennen  states  that  in  time 
of  vintage  they  devour,  on  an  average,  twelve  pounds 
of  the  ripe  fruit  daily,  and  without  producing  any 
disagreeable  consequences:  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  fatten  them. 

The  population  of  Cephalonia  amounts  to  about 
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sixty  thousand,   of  whom  four  thousand  reside  in 
Argostoli,  and  five  thousand  in  Lixuri. 

Cerigo. 
We  now  direct  our  attention  to  tne  most  southerly 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  If  we  look  at  the  map  of 
Greece,  we  see  a  small  island,  distant  a  very  few 
miles  from  the  extreme  south  point  of  the  Morea : 
this  island  is  Cerigo,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe. 
■  The  island  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about 
twenty  miles  long,  twelve  broad,  and  fifty  in  circum- 
ference. At  the  north  is  Cape  Sparti,  having  a 
chapel  on  its  extremity ;  to  the  south  is  Cape  Capello, 
close  to  which  is  situate  the  harbour,  and  imme- 
diately above  is  the  chief  town,  called  Kapsali,  con- 
taining about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets 
are  few  and  badly  built,  the  houses  being  mostly 
constructed  of  wood.  The  shops  display  no  tempting 
merchandize ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  town 
shows  it  to  be  inferior  to  those  on  the  other  islands. 

The  island  is  in  general  covered  but  scantily  with 
soil :  it  is  barren  and  little  cultivated.  Consequently 
the  population  are  indebted  to  the  Morea  for  nearly 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  even  wood  itself.  Their 
diet  is  chiefly  fish;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
natives  either  turn  pirates,  or  enter  as  mariners  in 
the  service  of  the  merchantmen  who  frequent  the 
Archipelago.  The  oil  produced  on  the  island  is  said 
to  be  exquisite  in  its  quality,  and  esteemed  more  than 
that  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  The  demand  for  it 
occasions  this  article  to  be  comparatively  dearer  than 
any  other;  insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  have  often 
imported  a  cheaper  oil,  to  enable  them  to  part  with 
their  own.  The  rocky  soil  is  extremely  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  olive-trees. 

While  speaking  of  olive-plantations,  we  may  allude 
to  an  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Davy  respecting  them 
generally,  as  connected  with  these  islands: — 

The  capabilities  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are  very  great, 
and  their  advantages,  in  relation  to  soil,  climate,  and  situa- 
tion, were  they  what  they  might  be,  would  surpass  most 
other  regions  of  the  globe.  At  present,  with  the  exception 
of  the  currant  islands,  their  population  is  scanty,  and  the 
people  generally  are  poor,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
wretched  and  ignorant.  The  olive-plantations  which,  during 
the  best  times  of  the  Venetians,  constituted  the  wealth  of 
Corfu,  are  now  almost  its  curse.  The  island  is  almost 
overrun  with  them,  and  requiring  but  little  cultivation, 
they  have  given  rise  to  habits  of  indolence,  which  have  been 
the  ruin  of  the  people,  especially  associated  with  habits  of 
carelessness,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
crop  of  olives,  which  of  all  crops  is  the  most  precarious, 
depending  on  circumstances  of  weather  of  a  very  delicate 
nature,  and  on  a  succession  of  circumstances  batlling  all 
calculation. 

But  to  return  to  Cerigo.  To  the  north  of  the 
harbour  is  a  ruin  called  "Pales  Castro,"  which  stands 
on  the  ancient  town  of  Menelaus.  There  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  a  bath,  which  by  the  inhabit- 
ants i^,  said  to  be  that  of  Helen,  the  faithless  v/ife  of 
Menelaus,  and  who  caused  the  famous  siege  of  Troy. 
To  the  south-east  of  a  mountain  named  Santa  Sophia, 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  her,  which  stands  at  its 
basis,  there  is  a  cavern  of  immense  proportions,  the 
entrance  to  which  leads  to  a  number  of  chambers 
cut  into  the  rock,  adorned  naturally  by  stalactites. 

Near  Cerigo  are  one  or  two  small  islands.  One  of 
these  is  called  Strophades,  and  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference.  On  its  eastern  coast  is  situate  the 
celebrated  convent  of  tlie  Redeemer,  built  of  white 
freestone,  resembling  marble,  to  a  height  of  ninety 
feet,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  protected  by  a 
tower.  The  access  is  only  by  means  of  a  door  lead- 
ing to  the  vaults,  which  is  closed  up  immediately  on  an 


alarm  being  given,  when  the  monks  are  drawn  up  by 
means  of  baskets,  after  the  manner  of  the  Copt 
monasteries  in  Egypt.  The  establishment  consists  of 
about  sixty  brothers.,  with  a  grand  and  snb-i)ri()r,  ike, 
v.'ho  are  supported  by  a  revenue  derived  from  lauded 
possessions  in  Greece  and  Russia.  There  are  several 
noblemen  and  well-educated  gentlemen  among  the 
brothers  of  the  order,  who  have  a  good  lil^ary,  and 
every  comfort  that  a  ^eclqsion  from  the  world  will 
admit  of. 

We  will  close  this  paper  with  a  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed 
at  Cerigo,  as  witnessed  by  Mr.  Kendrick.  According 
to  the  usage  of  the  country,  the  girl  who  is  to  become 
a  wife  is  conducted  by  her  mother,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  friends,  in  front  of  her  intended  hus- 
band's house.  On  the  threshold  of  the  door  are 
placed  several  agricultural  instruments.  The  mother 
presents  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  bride,  with 
these  words — "With  these  implements  must  thou 
work  equally  with  thy  husband,  for  the  benefit  of  thy 
children,  with  whom  the  Panagia  may,  in  her  bounty, 
think  fit  to  bless  thee  both."  Afterwards,  a  piece  of 
bread,  made  from  the  corn  common  to  the  island 
(maiKe)  is  presented  to  her,  which  she  eats,  whilst 
her  mother  pronounces  a  kind  of  benediction  in  these 
words:  "May  the  Panagia,  in  her  bountiful  mercy, 
never  fail  of  sending  thee  sufficient  for  the  family's 
sustenance,  and  mayest  thou  have  grace  enough  to 
return  thanks  for  such  bounty." 


Therk  is  even  room  for  philosophy  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
but  not  for  that  speculative  philosophy  that  makes  every- 
thing to  be  alike  fitting  at  all  times ;  but  there  is  another 
philosophy  that  is  more  pliable,  that  knows  its  proper  scene, 
accommodates  itself  to  it,  and  teaches  a  man,  with  pro- 
priety and  decency,  to  act  that  part  which  has  fallen  to  his 
share. Sir  Thomas  More. 


There  are  more  than  ten  thousand  stations  in  the  land 
from  which  is  proclaimed  aloud  every  seventh  day,  that 
there  is  a  God  above,  a  Providence,  a  judgment,  a  heaven, 
a  hell.  It  is  mainly  through  this  constant  iteration,  that 
there  is  a  settled  impression  on  men's  minds  that  these 
things  are  true.  They  may  disregard  or  attempt  to  stifle  it, 
but  then  the  belief  is  fixed,  and  is  more  efficient  to  prevent 
crime  than  the  most  vigilant  system  of  human  law.  But 
how  much  more  is. that  moral  influence  increased,  when  we 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  cross ;  when  we  re- 
member that,  week  after  week,  and  day  after  day,  God's 
ministers  are  employed  in  inculcating  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel, — telling  men  of  the  purity  of  God,  who  marks 
not  only  our  deeds,  but  our  very  words  and  thoughts, — 
setting  forth  to  avi'akened  consciences  the  true  nature  and 
sure  consequences  of  sin, — and  promising,  in  God's  name, 
that  if  "the  wicked  man  will  turn  from  his  sin,  he  shall 
save  his  soul  alive," — shall  have  pardon  for  the  past  through 
a  crucified  Saviour,  and  grace  to  lead  a  new  life  in  godli- 
ness and  honesty.  Consider  that  there  is  in  every  district 
in  the  land,  a  minister  of  religion  commissioned  by  God, 
and  authorized  by  the  State,  to  proclaim  these  truths.  His 
human  authority  is  of  course  infinitely  inferior  in  value  to 
that  which  he  receives  from  God  ;  still,  practically,  and 
with  reference  to  its  effect  on  human  nature,  it  is  of  great 
importance.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  authorized  to  administer 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church  ;  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  privately  every  day,  to  preach  to  the  people  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Christ's  religion ;  to  admit  cluldren  to 
the  Christian  Church,  instruct  the  ignorant,  reprove  the 
ungodly,  console  the  afflicted,  bless  and  sanctify  the  mar- 
riage vow,  and  consign  the  dead  with  decent  honour  to  the 
grave:  in  short,  to  invest  all  the  incidents  of  life  with  the 
sacred  garb  of  religion.  Without  an  establishment,  more 
than  hatf  of  the  country  would  be  destitute  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  parish  churches  would  fall  to  ruin ;  no  divine  wor- 
ship would  be  offered  in  them  ;  no  marriages  solemnized,  no 
infants  baptized  ;  the  dead  would  be  buried  in  ditches,  with 
barbarous  irreverence.  Surely  such  a  change  would  fling 
us  back  into  worse  than  Druidical  barbarism. — Gresley.  , 
■■     ■  -.     "^ •    •  522—2 
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THE  CROW. 


The  Rook,  (Corvus  frugilegiis.) 

It  is  remarked  by  Bishop  Stanley,  that  people  who 
live  in  towns,  or  who  are  not  much  versed  in  matters 
relating  to  natural  history,  are  very  apt  to  consider 
the  rook  and  the  crow  as  one  and  the  same  bird,  alike 
as  they  are  in  size  and  colour,  and  seen,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  spread  over  our  fields,  or  uttering  their 
well-known  cawings  on  the  top  of  some  hedge :  yet 
they  are  as  distinct  in  their  characters  and  habits  as  a 
rabbit  and  a  hare.  In  order  to  assist  the  reader  in 
distinguishing  between  the  external  appearance  of  the 
two  birds, we  give  representations  of  them  both,  but  the 
difiFerence  in  size  is  not  quite  so  great  as  is  here  indi- 
cated. In  the  course  of  the  following  description  ot 
the  crow,  many  remarks  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
chief  points  of  difference  between  these  two  members 
of  the  corvus  tribe,  as  to  habits,  &c. 

Bv  referring  to  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XVI., 
p.  150,  the  reader  will  perceive  what  are  the  average 
dimensions  of  a  rook.  The  common  black  crow,  or 
carrion  crow,  is  a  little  larger  than  a  rook,  being  about 
twenty  inches  in  length,  twenty-six  in  the  breadth  of 
the  expanded  wings,  and  twenty  ounces  in  weight. 
The  plumage  of  this  species  is  wholly  black,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  greenish  tint  on  the  upper  part. 
The  carrion  crow  appears  to  unite  the  dispositions  of 
two  or  three  species  of  the  same  family.  In  form, 
colour,  and  predatory  habits,  it  resembles  the  raven  j 
in  restlessness,  and  a  disposition  to  hoard,  it  is  like 
the  jackdaw  J  and  in  general  cunning  and  sagacity 
it  has  some  traits  of  the  magpie.  This  bird  is  less 
commonly  seen  amongst  us,  and  far  less  sociable  in 
its  habits  than  the  rook,  nestling  in  retired  places,  and 
generally  passing  the  summer  in  extensive  forests, 
whence  it  issues  only  for  the  sake  of  procuring  food 
for  its  young. 

The  general  food  of  the  crow  consists  of  young 
birds,  eggs,  and  carrion,  and  its  habits  are  so  gross 
that  it  has  been  described  as  a  bird  which  plunders 
all  that  it  can  find,  kills  all  that  it  can  master,  and 
feeds  greedily  upon  any  garbage  that  comes  in  its 
way.  Crows  frequently  appear  in  small  flocks,  and 
act  as  scavengers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
and  villages,  eating  up  the  refuse  which  would  other- 
wise be  offensive.  The  same  thing  often  occurs  on  sea- 
shores, where  the  dead  fishes  and  birds  which  are 
cast  up  by  the  waves  are  greedily  devoured  by  the 
crows :  if  they  meet  with  a  muscle  or  a  cockle,  and 
fail  in  the  attempt  to  break  through  the  hard  shell, 
they  have  been  seen  to  seize  the  shell  in  their  bill, 
mount  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  let  it  fall  on  a 
hard  rock,  by  which  the  shell  is  broken,  and  the  fish 
exposed  as  a  prey  to  the  bird.  This  circumstance 
must  have  been  known  in  early  times ;  for  we  read  in 
an  ancient  author  of  a  crow,  which,  having  taken  up 
an  oyster  to  a  considerable  height,  dropped  it  on  the 


bald  head  of  a  philosopher  who  was  walking-  on  the 
beach,  thinking  it  to  be  a  stone,  and  that  the  unfor- 
tunate possessor  of  the  bald  pate  was  killed  thereby. 
The  accident  itself  is  within  the  verge  of  probability; 
but  we  much  doubt  whether  a  keen -eyed  crow  would 
make  such  a  blunder  as  is  here  attributed  to  him.  It 
has  been  said  that  James  Watt,  a  philosopher  of 
more  modern  times,  might  have  had  his  head  broken 
by  similiar  means,  for  he  was  once  a  witness  of  the 
carrying  up,  by  a  crow,  of  a  crab,  which  was  then  let 
fall  with  great  force  on  the  beach. 

Crows  have  a  tendency  to  linger  about  preserves, 
warrens,   pastures,   and  other  spots  where  timid  or 
weak  animals   are  collected    together,   and,    on    any 
favourable  opportunity,  to  pounce  on  their  unfortunate 
prey,  peck  out  their  eyes,  and,  if  too  heavy  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  spot,  leave  them  dead,  and  return  to 
the  carrion  at  pleasure.     In  some  places  the  destruc- 
tion of  eggs   and  young  birds  is  very  great,  and  the 
crows  will  even  peck  the  seed-corn  and  seed-potatoes 
out  of  the  ground.     On  one  occasion,  a  person  walk- 
ing near  a  plantation,  heard  a  shrill  cry,  and  on  running 
to   see   from  whence    it    arose,   discovered   a    crow 
fastening  itself  on  a  young  rabbit,  weighing  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  pound,  which  was  making  great 
efforts   to  release  itself,   but  in  vainj  for    the  crow 
succeeded  in  bearing  it  over  two  or  three  fields.    From 
living    chiefly    on   animal  food,  the  sagacity  of  the 
carrion  crow  appears  to  be  rendered  acute  in  discover- 
ing not  only  a  dead  carcase,  but  also  animals  which 
are  weak  and  sickly  :  when  one  of  these  birds,  there- 
fore, is  seen  lingering  about  alone  in  any  unusual  spot, 
it  ma}'^  be  generally  suspected  that  a  dying  animal  is 
not  far  from  that  place:  as  the  animal  weakens,  the 
crow  approaches  nearer,  and  when  the  devoted  prey 
is  no  longer  able  to  defend  itself,  the  crow  pecks  out 
its  eyes  and  then  easily  masters  it.     It  was  remarked 
by  Sir  E.  Home,  that  the  crow  is  often  accused  ot 
destroying  the  grass,  by  pulling  it  up  by  the   roots; 
but    that  this    is  not   really  the    case,    the    circum- 
stances being    as  follows: — In    searching   for   grubs 
which  are  concealed  in  the  earth,  and  which  live  on 
the  roots  of  the  grass,  the  crow  pulls  at  the  blade  of 
grass  with   its   billj    and  when  the  grass  comes  up, 
the  bird  knows  that  there  are  under  it  insects  which 
have   destroyed  the  roots,  and  in  this   way   detects 
them  ;  but  if  the  blade  of  grass  remains  firm,  the  crow 
goes  to  another  part  of  the  field  ;   the  plucking  of  the 
grass,  therefore,  is  only  a  means  for  attaining  a  par- 
ticular end,  that  end  being  the  collecting  of  insects 
as  food.     In  a  field  where  grubs   are  very  abundant, 
the   crows  scatter  the  grass  on  every  side,  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  having  rooted  it  up. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  points 
respecting  the  food  of  the  crow :  we  will  now  proceed 
to  other  details  illustrative  of  its  habits  and  instincts. 
It  is  said  that  the  crow  may  be  easily  tamed,  and 
converted  into  an  entertaining  inmate  of  a  house, 
capable  of  distinguishing  at  a  glance,  a  stranger  from 
one  of  the  family,  and  also  capable  of  something  like 
grateful  recognition.  In  proof  of  the  last-mentioned 
remark,  the  following  anecdote  is  given: — A  .crow 
which  had  been  reared  and  kept  by  a  gentleman  for 
a  long  time,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed;  but  as  the  owner  was  walking 
out  about  a  year  afterwards,  a  crow  flying  over  his 
head,  in  company  with  others,  left  them,  and,  flying 
towards  him,  perched  upon  his  shoulder.  He  soon 
recognised  it  to  be  his  lost  crow;  but  the  crow 
appeared  to  be  too  fond  of  his  twelvemonths'  liberty 
to  wish  to  return  to  friendly  captivity  again. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  crow,  is  the  large  assemblies  of  these 
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birds  which  sometimes  congregate  in  one  spot,  for 
some  purpose  which  is  yet  a  matter  of  discussion 
among  naturalists.  Tliese  assemblies  have  attracted 
the  more  attention  on  account  of  the  generally  solitary 
habits  of  the  bird ;  and  some  curious  instances  of 
them  have  been  given  in  a  popular  little  work  on 
British  Birds.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  the  Feroe  Islands,  extraordinary  meet- 
ings of  crows  are  known  to  occur  j  the  birds  collect 
in  great  numbers,  as  if  they  had  been  all  summoned 
for  the  occasion :  a  few  of  the  flock  sit  with  drooping 
heads,  and  others  seem  as  grave  as  judges,  while  a 
third  party  are  exceedingly  active  and  noisy  j  in  the 
course  of  about  an  hour  they  disperse,  and  it  is  not 
unusual,  after  they  have  flown  away,  to  find  one  or 
two  left  dead  on  the  spot.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  meetings  partake  of  a  judicial 
character,  for  Dr.  Edmonston  states  that  they  will 
sometimes  continue  for  a  day  or  two,  before  the 
object,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  completed} — crows 
continuing  to  arrive  from  all  quarters  during  the 
"session:"  as  soon  as  they  have  all  arrived,  a  very 
general  noise  ensues,  and  shortly  after  the  whole  of 
them  fall  upon  one  or  two  individuals,  and  put 
them  to  death;  after  which  they  quietly  disperse. 
Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  related  with 
respect  to  an  assembly  of  storks  as  having  occurred 
near  the  small  village  of  Oggersheim,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine; — this  we  mention  here  as  illustrative 
of  the  peculiar  animal  instinct  under  discussion. 
In  a  large  meadow  near  the  village  a  number  of  storks 
assemble  in  the  autumn,  previous  to  the  annual 
migration.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  about  fifty 
were  observed,  formed  in  a  ring  round  one  individual, 
who  appeared  greatly  alarmed.  One  of  the  party 
then  seemed  to  address  the  conclave,  by  clapping  its 
wings  for  several  minutes.  He  was  followed  by  a 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  in  regular  succession, 
each  one  seeming,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  such 
dumb  language,  to  express  his  opinion  by  a  similar 
clapping  of  wings.  At  last  they  all  joined  in  the 
same  act,  and  then,  pouncing  on  the  poor  culprit, 
speedily  despatched  him :  after  this  they  departed. 
Somewhat  similar  habits  have  been  observed  to 
prevail  among  herons,  magpies,  starlings,  and  other 
birds;  and  the  nature  and  objects  of  these  assem- 
blies are  attracting  the  notice  of  many  ingenious 
naturalists. 

The  nest  of  the  crow  very  much  resembles  that 
of  others  of  the  corvus  tribe,  but  differs  from  that  of 
the  rook  in  this  circumstance,  that  the  latter  bird 
lines  its  nest  with  long  fibrous  roots,  which  are 
neatly  interwoven  into  a  sort  of  fine  basket-work; 
whereas  the  crow  prefers  to  line  its  nest  with  a 
thick  mattress  of  wool,  rabbits'  fur,  and  similar  soft 
matters,  laid  over  a  clumsy  wall  of  clay,  which  is 
built  within  a  strong  basketing  of  birch  twigs  and 
black- thorn  branches.  The  crow  may,  however, 
be  said  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  nests  of  other 
birds  than  to  its  own,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
them  of  their  eggs.  A  curious  instance  of  this  kind 
is  described  as  having  been  observed,  year  after  year, 
off  the  coast  of  Wales.  Near  the  South  Stack 
Lighthouse  some  gulls,  who  had  been  driven  away 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  workmen  engaged  in 
building  the  lighthouse,  ventured  to  return  and  to 
build  their  nests  on  various  parts  of  the  rock  near 
the  lighthouse.  Here  they  remained  in  quiet,  until 
two  crows  came,  and  built  a  nest  directly  opposite 
the  spot  where  the  gulls'  nests  were  situated  in 
greatest  number:  this  they  appeared  to  have  done 
for  the  express  purpose  of  stealing  the  gulls'  eggs  ; 
for  no  sooner  did  the  gulls  begin  to  lay,  than  the 


two  crows  were  perpetually  on  the  look-out,  frequently 
hovering  over,  and  watching  for  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  off  a  prize.  The  moment  the  crows  made 
one  of  their  periodical  assaults,  the  whole  tribe  of 
gulls  was  set  in  commotion,  some  crouching  down  on 
the  nests,  to  protect  the  eggs,  and  others  raising  a 
shrill  cry  to  daunt  the  intruders.  The  crows  how- 
ever generally  succeeded  in  their  object,  thrusting 
their  beaks  into  the  gulls'  eggs,  and  bearing  them  off. 
In  one  particular  season,  the  female  crow  being  shot, 
the  male  disappeared,  but  returned  again  in  a  few 
days,  bringing  with  him  a  new  mate,  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  depredation. 

Crows  were  so  numerous  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  as  to  be  thought  an  evil  worthy 
of  parliamentary  redress :  an  act  was  passed  for  their 
destruction,  in  which  rooks  and  choughs  were  in- 
cluded. Every  hamlet  was  to  provide  crow-nets  for 
ten  years,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  at  certain  times 
during  that  space,  were  to  assemble  and  consult  on 
the  best  means  for  their  extirpation.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  gor-crow,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rook, 
and  was  considered  a  bird  of  unlucky  omen. 


The  Chow,  (Corvus  corone.) 

[il  Familiar  History  of  Birds:  their  Nature,  Hahits,  and  Instincts 
By  Edward  Stanley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.] 


An  attribute  so  precious,  that,  in  my  consideration,  it 
becomes  a  virtue,  is  a  gentle  and  constant  equality  of 
temper.  To  sustain  it,  not  only  exacts  a  pure  mind,  but  a 
vigour  of  understanding  which  resists  the  petty  vexations 
and  fleeting  contrarieties  which  a  multitude  of  objects  and 
events  are  continually  bringing.  What  an  unutterable  charm 
does  it  give  to  the  society  of  the  man  who  possesses  it !  How 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  loving  him  whom  we  are  certain 
always  to  find  with  serenity  on  his  brow,  and  a  smile  on  his 
countenance  ? 


Among  the  virtues  which  ought  to  secure  a  kind  regard, 
we  universally  assign  to  modesty  a  high  rank.  A  simple 
and  modest  man  lives  unknown,  until  a  moment,  which  he 
could  not  have  foreseen,  reveals  his  estimable  qualities  and 
his  generous  actions.  I  compare  him  to  the  concealed 
flower,  springing  from  an  humble  stem,  which  escapes  the 
view,  and  is  discovered  only  by  its  perfume.  Pride  quickly 
fixes  the  eye,  and  he  who  is  always  his  own  eulogist,  dis- 
penses every  other  person  from  the  obligation  to  praise  him. 
A  truly  modest  man,  emerging  from  his  transient  obscurity, 
will  obtain  those  delightful  praises  which  the  heart  awards 
without  effort.  His  superiority,  far  from  being  importunate, 
will  become  attractive.  Modesty  gives  to  talents  and  virtues 
the  same  charm  which  chastity  adds  to  beauty. 

We  are  guilty  of  the  whimsical  contradiction  of  judging  our 
own  ideas  with  complacency,  and  of  pronouncing  upon  those 
of  others  with  severity;  while  we  every  day  sacrifice  prin- 
ciples which  we  esteem,  through  fear  of  being  blamed  by 
people  whom  we  despise. 
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GARDEN  HERBS.     No.  VH. 
Balm.     Marigold, 

Fresh  balm  and  mangold  of  cheerful  hue. 
In  almost  every  garden  we  find  the  handsome-looking 
herb  called  balm,  which  is  ornamental  as  v/ell  as  use- 
ful, and  is  particularly  attractive  to  bees  from  the 
abundance  of  honey  which  is  obtained  from  its 
flowers.  The  Greek  name  Melissa  (a  bee)  has  been 
given  to  the  plant  on  this  account,  and  it  has  also 
been  called  apiastrum,  from  apis,  the  Latin  word  for  a 
bee.  The  herb  was  used  equally  with  mint  for  rub- 
bing the  hives  previously  to  taking  a  swarm,  and 
appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  attaching  the  colony 
to  its  new  settlement.  Pliny  speaks  of  this  method 
of  securing  bees,  and  says,  that  where  there  is  plenty 
of  balm  in  the  garden,  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
swarms  straying.  Virgil  also  notices  the  effect  of 
this  herb  in  bringing  back  bees  that  have  strayed 
from  their  hive. 

When  you  the  swarms  'scaped  from  the  hive  descry 
Like  a  dark  cloud  blown  through  the  summer  sky 
Swimming  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  air, 
They  still  to  pools  and  leafy  bowers  repair : 
There  juice  of  balm  and  woodbine  sprinkle  round. 
Strike  jingling  brass,  and  tinkling  cymbal  sound ; 
The  loved  perfume  will  sudden  rest  inspire 
And  they,  as  usual,  to  their  luves  retire. 

Lauderdale. 

■"  '  Balm  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  about  the 
year  1573.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  flowering  in  June 
and  July,  and  looks  very  pretty  when  in  blossom, 
especially  the  species  called  great-flowered  balm, 
which  has  purple  flowers  of  a  pleasing  odour.  The 
herb  commonly  cultivated  \X\  Qur  gardens  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Geneva,  Savoy,  and  Italy.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  VerticUlatcc,  and  's  a 
member  of  the  same  family  as  the  common  calamint 
{Melissa  calamint  ha) ,  which  stands  in  the  fourteenth 
class  and  first  order  of  Linnaeus.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  plant  called  bastard-balm,  or  balm-leaved 
archangel  {Melittis),  which  is  commonly  introduced 
in  flower-gardens,  and  which  like  the  true  balm  yields 
a  great  deal  of  honey.  Both  plants  may  be  readily 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  so  as  to  leave  five  or 
six  buds  to  each,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  in  beds  of  common  garden-mould. 

Balm  has  an  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  and  is  es- 
teemed by  some  persons  as  a  substitute,  as  pleasant 
as  it  is  innocent,  for  foreign  tea.  The  infusion  made 
from  the  green  herb,  is  much  better  than  from  the 
dry,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  regard 
to  other  plants. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  herb  are  greatly  lauded 
in  the  old  English  herbals,  but  as  they  are  much  the 
same  as  those  ascribed  to  several  other  herbs,  it  is 
■useless  to  repeat  them.  As  a  grateful  and  cooling  drink 
in  fevers,  we  are  willing  to  give  balm  tea  a  particular 
notice,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  It  may  be  made  still  more  refreshing  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Evelyn  tells  us  of  another  way  in  which  to  employ 
this  herb.  He  says,  "  this  noble  plant  yields  an  in- 
comparable wine," — also,  that  "  sprigs  of  fresh- 
gathered  balm  put  into  wine  in  the  heat  of  summer 
give  it  a  marvellous  quickness." 

An  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  from  the  flowering 
tops  of  this  plant,  which  is  very  fragrant,  and  which 
may  be  used  in  preparing  an  imitation  of  eau  de 
Cologne. 

Marigold. — Calendula. 

When  with  a  serious  musing,  I  behold 
The  grateful  and  obseciuious  Marigold, 


How  duly  every  morning  she  displays 

Her  open  breast,  when  Titan  spreads  his  rays ;, 

How  she  observes  him  in  his  daily  walk. 

Still  bending  towards  him  her  small  slender  stalk : 

How  when  he  down  declines,  she  droops  and  mourns, 

Bedewd  (as  'twere)  with  tears  till  he  returns; 

And  how  she  veils  her  flowers  when  he  is  gone, 

As  if  she  scorned  to  be  looked  on 

By  an  inferior  eye;  or  did  contemn 

To  wait  upon  a  meaner  light  than  him. 

When  this  I  meditate,  methinks  the  flowers 

Have  spirits  far  more  generous  than  om'S ; 

And  give  us  fair  examples  to  despise 

The  servile  fawnings  and  idolatries, 

Wlierewith  we  court  these  earthly  things  below, 

Which  merit  not  the  sei'vice  we  bestow. 

George  Wither.     1C35. 

The  property  of  closing  the  petals  at  sunset,  which 
is  possessed  by  the  marigold,  in  common  with  other 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  class,  {syncjenesia,)  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  of  our  poets.  Browne, 
in  his  Pastorals,  and  Shakspeare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale, 
allude  to  the  circumstance  ;   and  Chatterton  mentions 

The  Marybudde,  that  ghutteth  with  the  light. 
But  it  is  not  this  property  of  the  plant  which  claims 
our  notice  here;  for  we  are  to  consider  it  merely  as 
one  of  the  usual  inhabitants  of  the  herb  garden,  and 
to  inquire  into  its  uses  as  such. 

The  marigold  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  was  introduced  and  cultivated  here  at  about  the 
same  period,  or  a  little  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
balm.  Its  botanical  name  of  calendula  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  calendce,  the  Latin  for  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  and  to  have  been  given  to  it  on  account 
of  its  long  continuance  in  blossom. 

Gerard  describes  five  sorts  of  marigold,  which  were 
known  to  him  before  the  year  1597;  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  differed  from  each  other  only  in  con- 
sequence of  accidental  difference  of  soil  or  culture, 
and  were  not  distinct  species;  for  he  says,  "All  these 
five,  which  formerly  had  so  many  figures,  differ 
nothing  but  in  the  bignesse  and  littlenesse  of  the 
plants  and  flowres,  and  in  the  intensenesse  and  re- 
missnesse  of  their  colour,  which  is  either  orange, 
yellow,  or  of  a  straw-colour."  The  species  now  alluded 
to.  Calendula  sativa,  he  says,  was  so  much  used  in 
Holland,  that  "  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  flowres  are 
dried  and  kept  throughout  Dutchland  against  winter, 
to  put  in  broths,  in  phisicall  potions,  and  for  divers 
other  purposes,  in  such  quantities,  that  in  some  gro- 
cers' or  sellers  of  spices'  houses  are  to  be  found  barrels 
filled  with  them,  and  retailed  by  the  pennie,  more  or 
lesse,  in  so  much  that  no  broths  are  well  made  with- 
out dried  marigolds."  The  custom  still  prevails  in 
Holland,  and  marigolds  are  greatly  valued  by  all 
ranks  of  persons  in  that  country. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  were  formerly- esteemed  of 
use  in  various  complaints,  such  as  jaundice,  measles, 
small- pox,  &c.,  and  patients  suffering  from  pestilen- 
tial fever  were  sometimes  tormented  with  a  plaister, 
made  with  the  dry  flowers  in  powder,  lard,  turpentine, 
and  rosin,  applied  to  the  breast,  which  was  said  to 
"strengthen  and  succour  the  heart  infinitely!"  The 
leaves  were  likewise  used  in  salads,  and  were  said  to 
be  a  proper  food  for  persons  of  a  scorbutic  habit. 

The  principal  medicinal  use  of  the  herb,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  as  an  alleviation  of  ague,  and 
we  have  testimony  of  its  usefulness  in  this  respect  at 
the  present  day,  when  taken  frequently  in  the  form 
of  tea.  The  petals,  or  rather  the  yellow  florets  which 
compose  the  ray  of  this  flower,  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and,  when  chewed,  are  found  to  be  warm  and 
somewhat  pungent  in  taste:  hence  they  derive  their 
sudorific  virtues,  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  scarcely 
inferior  to  saffron  itself.  "^  The  resemblance  between 
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the  colour  of  marigold  and  saflfron,  in  the  dried  state, 
is  sufficiently  near  to  allow  of  the  former  being  used 
as  an  adulterant  to  the  latter. 

Marigolds  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  to  some  extent,  and  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  in  blossom,  which  may  be  almost  said  to 
be  all  the  year  round,  for  during  a  mild  winter  the 
plants  are  continually  putting  forth  their  buds.  The 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  are  chiefly  for  the 
flavouring  of  soups  and  broths,  in  which  the  florets 
are  boiled,  and  communicate  a  pleasing  taste. 

Virgil  notices  the  marigold  in  the  second  eclogue 
of  his  Bucolics. 

Cassia  and  Dill  are  added  to  the  etcro, 
With  cowslips,  marigolds,  and  many  more 
In  order  wove,  a  garland  to  complete, 
Adorned  with  eveiy  flower  and  every  sweet. 

And  Gay,  in  his  burlesque  Pastorals,  asks. 

What  flower  is  that  which  bears  the  Virgin's  name, 
The  richest  metal  joined  with  the  same  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  common  or  familiar  than  this 
plant,  and  the  provision  which  is  made  for  its  propa- 
gation will  ever  cause  it  to  be  so.  The  seeds  are 
numerous,  and  sow  themselves  every  year,  even  if  the 
ground  is  frequently  disturbed;  so  that  where  mari- 
golds have  once  been,  there  they  will  appear  again 
and  again,  unless  care  be  taken  to  eradicate  them  ere 
the  seed  is  perfected.  These  self-sown  plants,  how- 
ever, gradually  degenerate,  and  become  smaller  and 
weaker  than  those  which  are  produced  from  annual 
sowings.  To  procure  the  flowers  in  their  greatest 
perfection,  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  April,  in 
a  light  soil,  and  when  the  young  plants  come  up,  they 
should  be  hoed  out  to  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and 
afterwards  removed  into  another  bed,  and  placed  at  a 
similar  distance  from  each  other.  Nothing  more  is 
required  to  keep  them  healthy  than  that  they  should 
be  cleared  of  weeds  occasionally.  The  plants  come 
early  into  flower,  and,  when  fully  expanded,  the  blos- 
soms should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  separated  from 
the  stalk  and  calyx,  spread  on  a  cloth  in  an  airy  room 
to  dry,  and,^  after  a  few  days,  during  which  they 
should  be  frequently  turned,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
dry  to  be  placed  in  drawers,  or  in  paper  bags,  for 
use. 


CONFIDENCE    AND    DISTRUST. 

Righteously  have  jealousy  and  suspicion  been  ever  re- 
garded as  among  the  meanest  and  most  hateful  features  of 
the  human  character,  as  features  which  cannot  coexist  with 
any  gentle  or  generous  feeling.  And  as  they  poison  the 
heart  in  which  they  lurk,  so  do  they  not  only  blight  the 
happiness,  but  degrade  the  character,  of  those  who  come 
under  their  shadow.  To  think  and  believe  ill  of  our  breth- 
ren is  the  very  way  to  make  them  what  we  believe  them  to 
be:  to  think  and  believe  well  of  them  encourages  them  and 
makes  them  better.  Your  despair  of  them  drives  them  also 
to  despondence :  your  hope  of  them  fills  them  with  hope. 
The  one  dismays  them,  almost  as  if  they  saw  the  spectre 
of  their  sins  stalking  abroad  in  the  sight  of  the  world ; 
the  other  is  like  the  angel  of  their  better  nature,  cheering 
them  and  beckoning  them  forward.  The  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  are  those  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  war;  where  there  is  the  most  immediate  occasion  for 
combined  energy;  and  where  the  noblest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  quality  in  the  character  of  a  general  is  confi- 
dence in  his  soldiers.  Your  hearts  must  have  glowed,  when 
you  heard  of  that  heroic  and  sublime  battle-cry,  England 
expects  every  wan  to  do  his  duty.  What  then  must  have 
been  its  power  on  those  who  heard  it,  with  the  enemy  full 
in  sight !  The  spirit  that  gave  it  could  not  but  conquer : 
well  might  he  feel  that  in  giving  it  he  had  done  the  utmost 
he  could  do:  and  the  shout  that  replied  to  it  from  the  whole 
fleet  was  an  instantaneous  assurance  of  victory.  This  too 
was  one  of  the  victories  of  Faith.  So  will  it  ever  be, 
- — Hare. 


ON  POISONS  AND  SECRET  POISONING. 

No.  I.  ' 

The  word  poison  is  a  relative,  not  an  absolute  term  j 
for  while  substances,  ordinarily  considered  as  poison- 
ous, cease  to  be  so  under  some  circumstances,  so 
other  bodies,  usually  of  an  innocuous  nature,  some- 
times, by  reason  of  the  presence  of  constitutional  pe- 
culiarities, produce  the  most  serious  or  fatal  results. 
Thus  the  most  virulent  poisons,  as  prussic  acid, 
arsenic,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  become,  when  em- 
ployed in  minute  doses  by  the  skilful  physician, 
valuable  means  of  restoring  health :  the  power  too 
acquired  by  habit  of  resisting  the  effects  of  poisons  is 
seen  in  the  opium-eating  Turk;  but  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  example  of  this  on  record  is  that 
of  the  man  seen  by  M.  Pouquerville  at  Constantinople, 
in  1798,  known  by  the  name  of  Suleyman,  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  taker.  He  was  then  nearly  a  century 
old,  had  long  habituated  himself  to  the  use  of  opium, 
and  finding  at  last  that  this  drug  did  not  produce  the 
effect  desired,  he  had  recourse  to  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  he  had  taken,  when  M.  P.  saw  him,  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  his  dose  at  that  time  being  a 
'dram  daily.  Examples  of  an  opposite  kind  are  nu- 
merous, but  we  will  only  mention  that  Morgagni 
relates  an  instance  of  poisoning  by  bread  made  from 
the  farina  of  a  chesnut,  and  Donatus  another  of  the 
ill  effects  which  always  attended  an  individual  when- 
ever he  partook  of  eggs. 

The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  history, 
detection,  and  treatment  of  the  effects  of  poisons,  is 
called  Toxicology,  than  which  none  has  profited  more 
by  the  great  progress  made  in  modern  times  in  che- 
mistry, and  other  portions  of  medical  knowledge. 
The  result  attained  is  an  improved  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  has  rescued  many  a  life  rashly  hazarded, 
and  a  nicety  of  analysis,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
instrumental  in  detecting  criminal  design,  and  in  de- 
fending reputation,  where  this  has  been  unjustly  im- 
puted. 

Poisons  might  be  arranged  according  as  they  are 
derived  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  king- 
doms, but  it  has  been  found  more  practically  useful 
to  class  them  according  to  the  effects  they  produce 
upon  the  animal  economy,  as  originally  recommended 
byFodere:  he  made  five  classes,  but  more  recent 
writers  have  reduced  these  to  three,  viz.,  1st,  irritant 
or  acnc?poisons,  which  produce  irritation,  inflammation, 
or  corrosion  of  the  parts  with  which  they  come  into 
contact  when  swallowed;  2ndi, narcotic  poisons,  which 
show  their  effects  chiefly  upon  the  brain,  causing  a 
deprivation  of  sensibility;  3rd,  narcotico-acrid  poisons, 
which  may  produce  either  or  both  of  these  effects.  The 
poisons  of  the  first  class  are  found  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, as  arsenic,mineral  acid,  lead,&c.;  in  the  vegetable, 
as  hellebore  and  savine;  and  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  cantharides  and  poisonous  fish :  those  of  the  two 
other  classes  are  derived  solely  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  opium  and  henbane,  hemlock  and  nux 
vomica.  Much  controversy  has  occurred  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  poisonous  bodies  affect  the  sys- 
tem, but  it  would  seem  to  result,  from  the  experiments 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Professor  Orfila,  and  other 
inquirers,  that,  although  poisons  may  sometimes  act 
by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  yet  they  ordinarily 
produce  their  effects  by  the  impressions  they  make 
upon  the  nerves  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 

Sismondi  observes  that  the  terrible  art  of  poison- 
ing is  the  first  branch  of  chemistry  acquired  by 
barbarous  nations.  All  states,  having  any  pretensions 
to  civilisation,  have  always  held  it  in  just  abhorrence, 
as  the  most  cruel  and  cowardly  of  all  modes  of  assas- 
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sination,  involving  too,  as  it  usually  does,  some 
breach  of  domestic  or  friendly  confidence.  We  find, 
by  the  writings  of  Grotius  and  others,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, on  several  occasions,  scorned  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  engine  of  destruction,  even  against 
the  public  enemy.  In  our  own,  and  many  other 
countries,  the  crime  of  poisoning  was  long  thought 
as  deserving  of  severer  punishment  than  ordinary 
murder,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  Edward  VI. 
that  the  various  additional  torments  were  abolished, 
and  the  crime  declared  punishable  with  simple  death, 
providing  the  victim  died  within  a  year.  The  Ellen- 
borough  Act  punishes  even  the  intention  with  death. 

Numerous  instances  might  be  collected,  from  the 
criminal  annals  of  this  and  other  countries,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  interesting  character,  both  as  regards 
the  mode  in  which  the  crime  of  poisoning  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
detected;  but  our  object  at  present  is  rather  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  what  has  been  called  secret  or 
slow  poisoning.  In  accordance  with  the  superstition, 
ignorance,  and  credulity  of  former  times,  the  most 
exaggerated  notions  prevailed  upon  this  subject.  The 
ancients  considered  it  as  undoubted  that  the  assassin 
could  so  apportion  his  poisonous  material  as  to  pro- 
duce death  rapidly,  or  by  slow  degrees,  nay,  even  at 
any  given  hour  or  day.  The  writings  of  Plutarch, 
Quintilian,  and  Livy,  as  well  as  of  authors  of  com- 
paratively modern  times,  abound  with  instances  of 
occult  poisoning,  most  of  which,  however,  bear  inter- 
nal evidence  of  their  fallacy.  Even  in  our  own  days 
several  continental  physicians  have  believed  to  some 
extent  in  these  doctrines;  and  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  king,  was 
supposed  to  have  thus  perished.  The  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  history  will  show  how  prone  the 
populace  have  always  been  to  attribute  deaths  in  the 
higher  ranks,  especially  when  these  were  sudden,  to 
the  influence  of  poison.  The  deficiency  in  the  means 
of  detection  formerly  offered  great  temptation  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  while,  for  a  like  reason,  the 
charge  falsely  made  could  not  be  easily  disproved. 

Several  persons,  by  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes, 
have  gained  themselves  an  unenviable  historical  cele- 
brity as  poisoners;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  most 
famous  among  these  are  females :  we  will  allude  to 
a  few  of  the  principal.  During  an  epidemic,  which 
prevailed  in  Rome  about  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  great  numbers  of  the  Roman  ladies 
became  widows.  This,  supposed  at  first  to  be  the 
effects  of  the  disease,  was,  by  the  confession  of  a  slave, 
found  to  result  from  the  administration  of  poison  to 
their  husbands.  She  denounced  a  patrician  lady, 
named  Cornelia,  and  about  twenty  others,  and  even- 
tually the  number  accused  amounted  to  1 70,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  to  370.  The  chief  persons,  in  despair 
at  the  discovery,  committed  suicide  with  their  own 
poison.  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  Livy 
allows  his  statement  to  be  doubtful,  as  the  existence 
of  these  poisoners  is  not  mentioned  by  several  co- 
temporary  historians. 

The  existence  and  crimes  of  Locusta  are  but  too 
certain.  Condemned  to  die  on  account  of  her  crimes, 
she  was  reserved  to  perpetrate  her  iniquities  for  the 
tyrant  Nero.  He  loaded  her  with  favours,  and  it  is 
even  said  supplied  her  with  pupils,  to  acquire  the  art 
in  which  she  herself  had  attained  so  great  a  perfection. 
Among  her  victims  was  Britanicus,  son  of  Agrippina; 
but  the  poison  only  producing  in  him  serious  illness, 
Nero  compelled  his  tool  by  threats  and  blows  to  pre- 
pare a  stronger.  Britanicus  having  called  for  a  cup 
of  wine,  it  was  presented  to  him  purposely  too  hot: 
he  desired  cold  water  might  be  added,  and  this  oppor- 


tunity was  taken  to  infuse  the  poison,  which  imme- 
diately killed  him.  Detected  in  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Nero  himself,  this  infamous  woman  was  exe- 
cuted. Italy  has  also  in  more  modern  times  produced 
wretches  of  a  like  character.  Thus,  in  1659,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  the  Seventh,  the  clergy 
having  announced  to  their  superiors  that  many  con- 
fessions of  poisoning  had  been  made  to  them,  and  aa 
unusual  proportion  of  widows  being  observed  in  the 
city,  inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  and  a  society  of 
young  wives,  presided  over  by  an  old  Sicilian  woman, 
named  Spara,  was  discovered,  and  their  having  ad- 
ministered poison  being  proved,  many  were  tortured 
or  executed.  The  celebrated  Toffana  lived  at  Naples 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  sold  Jthe  poison 
which  has  since  acquired  the  name  of  "  Acqua  delta 
Toffana"  in  little  phials,  labelled  "  Manna  of  St. 
Nicholas  de  Bari,"  pretending  it  was  a  distillation  of  a 
holy  fluid  from  the  tomb  of  that  saint.  To  wives  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  their  husbands  she  even  pre- 
sented it  gratuitously.  The  exact  period  of  her  com- 
mencing her  career  is  not  known;  but  Labat  states 
that  while  he  was  at  Civita  Vecchia,  in  1 709,  she  was 
taken  at  Naples,  tortured,  and  executed ;  but  Keysler 
says  that  he  saw  her  alive  in  the  prison  in  1730,  then 
a  decrepit  old  woman.  Gmelin  declares  more  deaths 
resulted  from  her  practices  than  from  a  plague  which 
had  devastated  the  city  some  time  prior;  and  GorelU, 
physician  to  the  emperor,  says  that  she  confessed, 
while  under  torture,  to  having  destroyed  600  persons. 
Her  poison  was  said  to  be  so  strong  that  a  very  few  drops 
would  kill  a  man,  while  it  might  be  so  modified  that 
death  could  be  induced  at  a  remote  and  determinate 
period.  Many  of  the  symptoms  it  produced  being 
those  which  attend  several  diseases,  improper  reme- 
dies were  frequently  employed,  until  accident  disco- 
vered that  lemon-juice  was  very  useful.  It  is  supposed 
that  from  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  her  judges, 
the  composition  of  this  poison  became  known,  and 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  numerous  sudden  deaths 
which  occurred  in  Italy  at  that  epoch ;  and  Keysler 
says,  when  he  visited  the  country  twenty  years  after, 
poisoning  was  still  very  common. 


Passion  and  Self-Love. — It  is  of  the  nature  of  passion 
to  seize  upon  the  present  gratification,  utterly  irrespective 
of  consequences,  and  utterly  regardless  of  other  or  more 
excellent  gratifications,  which  may  be  obtained  by  self- 
denial.  He  whose  passions  are  inflamed  looks  at  nothing 
beyond  the  present  gratification.  Hence,  he  is  liable  to 
seize  upon  a  present  enjoyment,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  much  i| 
more  valuable  one  in  future,  and  even  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  entail  upon  himself  poignant  and  remediless  misery. 
And  hence,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  his  present  state  is  capable,  the  senbitive  part 
of  man  needs  to  be  combined  with  another,  which,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  present  with  the  future,  shall  impel  him 
towards  that  mode  either  of  gratification  or  of  self-denial, 
which  shall  most  promote  his  happiness  upon  the  whole. 
Such  is  self-love.  We  give  this  name  to  that  part  of  our 
constitution  by  which  we  are  incited  to  do  or  to  forbear,  to 
gratify  or  to  deny  our  desires,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  for  our- 
selves, taking  into  view  a  limited  future,  or  else  our 
entire  future  existence.  When  we  act  from  simple  respect 
to  present  gratification,  we  act  from  passion.  When  we  act 
from  a  respect  to  our  whole  individual  happiness,  without 
regard  to  the  present,  only  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  only  as  it 
will  contribute  to  our  own,  we  are  then  said  ♦»  act  from 
self-love. Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science. 
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BUSHMEN    HOTTENTOTS    ARMED    FOR    AN    EXPEDlTIOlf. 


The  Bushmen  Hottentots. 

Lo !  there  he  crouches  by  the  kloof's  dark  side, 

Eyeing  the  farmer's  lowing  herds  afar  ; 

Impatient  watching  till  the  evening  star 
Lead  forth  the  twilight  dim,  that  he  may  glide, 
Like  panther  to  the  prey.    With  free-born  pride 

He  scorns  the  herdsman,  nor  regards  the  scar 

Of  recent  wound ;  but  burnishes  for  war 
His  assagai,  and  targe  of  buffalo-hide. 
Is  he  a  robber? — True  it  is  a  strife 

Between  the  black-skinned  bandit  and  the  white.' 
A  savage?— Yes  ;  though  slow  to  aim  at  life, 

Evil  for  evil  fierce  he  doth  requite, 
A  heathen'! — Teach  him,  then,  thy  better  creed, 
Christian !  if  thou  deserv'st  that  name  indeed.— Pringle. 

One  of  the  darkest  stains  on  the  character  of  civilized 
nations,  has  arisen  from  the  cruel  treatment  which 
almost  every  new  colony  has  bestowed  upon  the 
aborigines  of  the  country  in  which  they  settle.  The 
man  whom  we  first  call  a  savage,  and  then  treat  with 
all  the  indignity  of  a  beast  of  the  earth,  has  his  cha- 
racter most  foully  misrepresented  when  we  describe 
him  in  this  state  of  suflPering  such  as  we  have  confer- 
red, and  repudiate  that  malice  and  revenge  which  we 
have  provoked.  If  we  rob  a  commercial  people  of 
their  commerce,  we  drive  many  of  them  to  piracy ; — 
if  the  agriculturist  lose  all  stimulus  to  honest  exer- 
VoL.  XVII. 


tion,  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  soon  spring  up  in  the 
place  of  the  corn; — if  we  rob  a  pastoral  people  of 
their  flocks  and  herds  the  injury  is  yet  greater — they 
have  no  further  means  of  subsistence — they  must 
either  perish  or  become  robbers.  So  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  Hottentot  tribes  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Dutch  colonists  seized  upon  their  country,  de- 
prived them  of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence,  and 
drove  them  into  those  hiding  places,  from  whence 
they  afterwards  issued,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors  by  continued  acts  of  robbery  and  slaugh- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  those  pressing 
necessities  which  the  loss  of  their  country  had  in- 
duced. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Bosjesmen,or  Bushmen  Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa, 
a  race  of  men  who  are  described  by  most  travellers 
as  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  of  human  beings. 
One  of  them,  with  whom  Barrow  conversed,  repre- 
sented the  condition  of  his  countrymen  as  truly  de- 
plorable. That  for  several  months  of  the  year,  when 
the  frost  and  snow  prevented  them  from  making  their 
excursions  against  the  farmers,  their  sufferings  from 
cold  and  want  of  food  were  indescribable :  that  they 
frequently  beheld  their  wives  and  children  perishing 
with  hunger,  without  being  able  to  give  them  any 
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relief.  The  good  SeiftSdtt  ^Ven  brolight  little  allevi- 
ation to  theil-  misel-y.  Tlifey  knew  thetnSelves  to  be 
hated  by  all  mankind,  atid  that  every  nation  around 
them  was  an  enemy  planning  their  destruction.  Not 
a  breath  of  wind  rustled  through  the  leaves,  hot  a 
bird  screamed  that  was  not  supposed  to  announce 
danger.  Hunted  thus  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  ill- 
treated  in  the  service  of  the  farmers,  they  were  driven 
to  desperation,  and  the  bdrden  of  their  song  was 
vengeance  against  the  Dutch.  They  neither  till  the 
ground  nor  breed  cattle,  but  subsist  from  day  to  day 
on  the  precarious  spoils  of  the  chase,  the  stolen  cattle 
of  the  colonists,  or  on  lizards,  and  snakes,  white  ants, 
wild  honey,  caterpillars,  and  locusts ;  and  when  these 
all  fail,  they  have  recourse  to  the  roots  of  vegetables. 
They  are  in  short  represented  as  low,  brutal,  ignorant 
savages;  void  of  intellect  and  those  feelings  of  hu- 
manity which  lead  them  to  civilization  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  this  low 
estimate  of  the  poor  Bushman  into  an  unjust  view  of 
his  character,  or  into  a  feeling  of  forgetfulness  of  his 
many  wrongs.  The  Rev.  J.  Philip,  D.D.,  who  lived 
among  this  tribe,  and  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  their  nature  and  capabilities,  remarks  thus : — 

Many  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  published  in 
England  respecting  the  savage,  ferocious,  and  untameable 
character  of  the  Bushmen,  can  scarcely  be  read  in  Africa 
without  a  smile.  The  civilization  of  that  degraded  people 
is  not  only  practicable,  but  might  be  easily  attained :  while 
they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  intellect,  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  kindness;  grateful  for  favours;  faithful  in  the 
execution  of  a  trust  committed  to  them;  disposed  to  receive 
instruction ;  and  by  the  use  of  propfer  means,  could  be 
easily  brought  to  exchange  thfeir  barbarous  manner  of  life 
for  one  that  would  afford  more  cotDfbrt. 

We  must  however  describe  the  Bushtheti,  hot  stich 
as  we  hope  them  to  becom6>  but  Such  ais  they  afe, 
and  trust  to  that  Providence  Whd  fckt-es  even  for  this 
sparrows,  to  ameliorate  the  iionditioti  of  the  Bushmati, 
who  is  of  "  more  valUe  thati  many  fejjai^t-ovi^s." 

We  may  first  rematk  that  the  counti-y  bf  the  Bush- 
men, as  it  appeared  to  nix  experienced  traveller  on  the 
entrance  from  Cape  Colony,  presented  an  even,  bare, 
and  open  surface,  relieved  here  artd  there  by  a  broad 
and  far-extended  undulation.  This  wide  desert  was 
void  of  all  vegetation,  and  creation  seemed  nought 
but  earth  and  sky.  After  two  or  three  days'  journey, 
a  little  variety  occurred  in  the  landscape,  but  all  was 
desolate,  wild,  and  singular.  A  belt  of  mountains 
of  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  breadth,  crossed  the 
country,  stretching  out  of  sight  on  either  side,  and 
exhibiting  a  vast  assemblage  of  rocks  and  stones, 
without  any  tint  of  verdure  to  enliven  them.  In  this 
dry  and  unpromising  district  the  traveller  occasionally 
arrives  at  some  friendly  nook  or  dell,  where  springs 
a  refreshing  fountain,  and  in  such  situations  a  few 
plants  and  reeds  are  also  met  with;  but  these  are 
generally  concealed,  and  form  no  part  of  the  general 
landscape.  Comparatively  fertile  tracts  of  country 
are  met  with  further  in  the  interior ;  but  even  in  these, 
from  the  termination  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  river 
Gariep,  a  distance  of  3  60  miles,  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  a  tree,  not  even  an  acacia,  is  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  Bushman's  country.  Near  the  Gariep,  indeed, 
the  scene  suddenly  changes.  Bending  willows  orna- 
ment the  banks  of  that  beautiful  stream,  and  other 
trees  form  groves,  whence  the  cooing  of  doves  and  the 
notes  of  other  birds  fall  most  harmoniously  on  the 
ear  of  one  accustomed  to  the  loneliness  of  the  desert. 

The  Bushmen  are  distinguished  by  the  same  cha- 
racteristic features  as  the  Hottentots,  but  their  eyes 
are  more  wild,  and  suspicion  and  mistrust  are  strongly 
marked  on  their  countenances.  Their  stature  is  re- 
markably low :  the  height  of  a  full-grown  man  seldom 


exceeds  four  feet  tiiirfe§  iriclies,  arid  the  women  are 
still  shorter.  The  men,  thoilgh  small  and  delicately 
formed,  appear  firm  and  hardy.  The  young  women 
have  many  of  therti  a  pleasing  and  innocent  cast  of 
countenance,  and,  as  well  as  the  men,  are  remarkable 
for  their  well-proportioned  hands  and  feet.  They  are 
fond  of  decking  their  hair  with  cowrie  shells,  and  with 
old  brass  buttons,  though  some  of  them  wear  high 
leather  caps.  Their  infants  have  such  exceedingly 
diminutive  features  as  to  excite  the  particular  attention 
of  strangers. 

These  people  occasionally  attain  a  great  age,  and 
what  is  very  remarkable  they  seldom  lose  any  of  their 
teeth,  though  some  of  them  are  worn  down,  from  use 
and  age,  to  mere  stumps.  Numbers  of  their  race  were 
observed  to  be  blind  of  an  eye,  which  was  said  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  sparks  flying  from  fires  when  they 
were  children.  Many  of  them  also  had  the  first  joint 
of  the  little  finger  wanting,  which  had  been  purposely 
taken  off  when  young,  either  as  a  charm  against  mis- 
fortune, or  as  a  preventive  against  disease. 

Their  means  of  subsistence  being  very  precarious, 
they  have  recourse  to  poisoned  arrows,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  are  very  expert.  The  effect  of  the  poison 
is  so  rapid  that  the  animal  totiched  with  it  soon  dies, 
or  becomes  iStunned  and  powerless,  in  which  latter 
case  it  is  killed>  the  poisoned  part  cut  Out,  and  the 
prey  devoured}  iior  is  the  spot  quitted  until  the  whole 
is  consumed. 

Those  animals  •Whdse  thick  hides  resist  the  poisoned 
arrows  df  the  Btishmett  ate  hot  less  the  victims  of 
their  cUnriing.  The  sea-cow  is  entrapped  in  pit-falls, 
which  are  large  and  deep>  with  a  sharp-pointed  stake 
planted  iii  the  midst,  arid  ingeniously  covered  over 
with  twigSj  leaveSj  knd  herbage.  When  the  animal 
falls  into  the  pit,  it  is  wauhded  by  the  stake  entering 
deep  intd  its  bddyj  and  thtiS  it  dies  a  cruel,  lingering 
death.  Even  the  sagacious  elephant  is  thus  some- 
times caught.  The  Bushmen  too  are  equally  subtle 
in  ensnaring  fish :  they  construct  a  sort  of  pointed 
basket  of  the  twigs  of  trees,  somewhat  like  our  eel- 
baskets,  and  used  in  the  same  manner;  or  if  they 
expect  a  swelling  of  the  stream,  they  form  upon  the 
strand  a  large  cistern,  enclosed  by  stones,  and  as  the 
water  subsides,  a  quantity  of  fish  is  often  found  de- 
posited. 

The  Bushmen  also  spy  about  for  the  nests  of  the 
wily  ostrich,  and  find  wholesome  food  in  the  stolen 
eggs.  They  catch  numerous  snakes,  which  supply 
their  arrows  with  poison :  after  biting  off  the  head, 
and  taking  out  the  bag  of  poison,  the  animal  is  eaten 
as  food;  for  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  these  serpents  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety, 
the  poison  being  inactive  except  when  mixed  with  the 
blood.  Locusts  also  form  part  of  the  food  of  this 
people :  long  and  deep  trenches  are  prepared  by  the 
bushmen,  into  which  these  insects  fall,  and  cannot 
easily  rise  and  fly  away.  Another  favourite  species 
of  food  consists  of  white  ants  and  their  eggs  ;  not  the 
species  of  ant  which  raises  large  heaps  or  hillocks,  but 
another  kind,  whose  nests  are  formed  beneath  the 
level  surface  of  the  ground,  spreading  over  a  large 
space.  The  Bushman  makes  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  nest,  rather  deeper  than  the  nest  itself,  and  the 
insects,  in  running  from  one  part  of  their  habitation 
to  the  other,  are  sure  to  fall  into  it. 

The  necessities  of  the  Bushman  have  likewise  taught 
him  to  use  as  food  many  plants  and  bulbs  which  are 
despised  in  more  abundant  countries.  The  bulbous 
roots  of  several  of  the  lily  tribe  are  roasted  in  the 
embers,  and  are  not  unpalatable,  having  something 
the  flavour  of  a  roasted  chesnut:  inexperienced  per- 
sons, however,  have  need  of  caution  in  tasting  them, 
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for  there  are  several  sorts  which  are  pernicious,  and 
occasion  sickness.  There  are  also  many  sorts  of  me- 
sembryanthemum,  bearing  a  pleasant  acid  kind  of 
fruit,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Bushmen. 

By  these  various  means  the  Bushmen  are  able  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply; 
but  at  other  seasons,  and  in  districts  which  are  defi- 
cient in  game,  ants,  locusts,  and  bulbs,  these  poor 
creatures  are  often  in  the  most  deplorable  situation. 
Their  bodies,  naturally  small  and  slender,  dwindle 
away  under  this  privation  to  the  leanest  and  most 
miserable  proportions.  Can  we  wonder  that  in  this 
extremity  of  suffering  they  eagerly  embrace  any  op- 
portunity of  plunder  which  presents  itself  to  them  ? 
Is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  they  take  the  readiest 
mode  of  relieving  their  pressing  hunger,  and,  instead 
of  journeying  towards  a  more  fertile  region,  occupy 
themselves  in  laying  snares  for  the  traveller,  and  car- 
rying off  cattle,  whenever  they  can  do  so  with  impu- 
nity? While  this  state  of  things  is  almost  inevitable, 
tinder  the  present  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate 
race,  it  is  nevertheless  deeply  to  be  deplored,  as  raising 
an  effectual  barrier  against  the  civilisation  and  im- 
provement of  the  Bushman,  by  fostering  in  his  mind 
habits  of  cunning,  treachery,  and  violence,  and  by 
rendering  him  the  object  of  hatred  and  distrust  to  all 
surrounding  nations. 

Uncertain  as  are  the  resources  of  the  Bushman,  his 
life  is  necessarily  a  wandering  one.  He  scarcely  ever 
passes  two  nights  in  the  same  spot,  except  after  the 
capture  of  a  booty,  and  the  inordinate  feasting  subse- 
quent to  it.  At  such  times,  having  eaten  to  excess, 
his  character  seems  changed,  and  he  will  pass  a  long 
period  in  sleep  and  indoience,  not  removing  from  his 
hiding-place,  unless  necessity  impels  him  to  do  so,  for 
weeks  together.  His  retreat  is  often  in  caverns  or 
recesses  of  the  rocks ;  but  when  traversing  the  plains, 
he  makes  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  gets  into  the  midst 
of  a  bush,  where,  bending  the  boughs  around  him, 
he  finds  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  from  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies.  A  bush  which  has  often  served  as 
a  hiding-place  for  these  people  is  said  to  have  just 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  bird's  nest;  for  the 
interior  is  not  only  shaped  like  a  nest,  but  also  lined 
in  a  similar  manner  with  hay,  leaves,  and  wool. 
From  this  custom  arises  the  name  by  which  these 
savages  are  known. 

The  holes  in  the  ground,  which  sometimes  answer 
the  purpose  of  beds  to  these  people,  are  only  a  few 
inches  deep,  of  a  longish  round  form,  and  not  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  wide.  Owing  to  their  diminutive 
size,  two  grown  persons  and  several  children  can  be 
accommodated  in  such  a  hole  as  this.  They  roll 
themselves  up  each  in  a  single  sheep-skin,  and  effec- 
tually secure  themselves  against  the  cold  by  the 
compact  manner  in  which  they  pack  themselves.  In 
very  cold  weather  they  heap  up  twigs  and  earth  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  hole :  in  summer  they  prefer 
the  beds  of  rivers,  and  lie  there  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  mimosas,  drawing  down  the  branches  to  screen 
them  from  the  sun.  The  shells  of  tortoises,  or  ot 
ostrich  eggs^  or  gourds,  form  their  household  utensils. 
Knives  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  them,  for  they 
eat  the  flesh  of  animals  raw,  and  chew  it  but  very 
little.  They  drink  from  the  rivers  and  streamlets, 
lying  down  flat  on  the  banks,  even  when  these  are 
extremely  steep,  and  supporting  themselves  with  their 
hands. 

A  horde  of  Bushmen  generally  consists  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  family  only,  and  every  difference  among 
them  is  decided,  not  by  age  or  authority,  but  by  mere 
superiority  of  strength.  The  ties  of  father,  son, 
mother,  daughter,  &c.,  are  little  felt  as  binding  them 


to  their  respective  duties.  The  husband  has  no  power 
to  retain  his  wife  if  a  stronger  man  choose  to  take 
her  from  him;  the  father  has  no  authority  over  his 
son  if  he  prefer  to  attach  himself  to  another  horde: 
each  one,  in  fact,  lives  entirely  at  his  own  pleasure, 
and  secures  to  himself  as  large  a  portion  as  he  possibly 
can  of  the  general  possessions. 

The  booty  secured  by  one  of  these  hordes  is  kept 
carefully  concealed  from  the  rest,  lest  they  should  be 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  it.  From  their  constant  fear 
of  discovery  arises  much  of  the  rapacity  and  unna- 
tural eagerness  they  display  on  these  occasions.  Each 
one  devours  as  much  food  as  he  possibly  can,  and 
eats  as  rapidly  as  he  can,  that  he  may  satisfy  his 
appetite  while  the  means  are  in  his  power,  and  while 
he  is  free  from  the  interference  of  his  fellows.  This 
envious  and  jealous  disposition  leads  to  some  of  the 
most  revolting  parts  of  their  character.  They  care 
not  to  receive  presents  of  living  animals,  beyond  what 
their  own  immediate  wants  require,  and  hence  no  sort 
of  commerce  can  be  established  with  them.  They 
know  not  anything  of  the  pleasure  of  distributing 
their  abundance  among  their  starving  brethren.  Self 
alone  is  thought  of  in  these  matters ;  and  sp  anxious 
do  they  appear  to  prevent  the  other  hordes  from  par- 
ticipating in  any  good  fortune  they  may  chance  to 
meet  with,  that  they  invariably  destroy  a  whole  herd 
of  cattle,  when  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so,  although 
two  or  three  will  suffice  for  their  own  consumption. 
The  rest  are  thus  left  to  putrefy  on  the  plains,  and  the 
injured  farmer  has  the  misery  of  seeing  the  property, 
which  perhaps  constituted  his  whole  dependence, 
wantonly  destroyed,  to  gratify  the  malignant  passions 
of  this  unhappy  race.  Taking  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  bitter  enmity  with  which  the  Bushmen 
are  looked  upon  by  the  great  proportion  of  the  colo- 
nists. What  can  be  more  distressing,  or  more  capable 
of  exciting  emotions  of  anger  and  revenge  in  their 
minds,  than  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  some  cherished 
flock,  or  of  a  herd  which  had  been  the  pride  and  de- 
pendence of  the  grazier?  It  is  httle  consolation  for 
them  to  reflect  that  the  Bushman  knows  nothing  of 
the  rights  of  property,  and  is  bound  by  none  of  those 
laws  which  regulate  civilized  society;  that  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities,  and 
is  quite  independent  of  all  rules,  as  to  the  method  in 
which  this  is  to  be  done.  In  thus  placing  before  our 
readers  the  darkest  features  of  the  Bushman's  charac- 
ter, we  would  again  remind  them  that  oppression, 
misery,  and  want,  have  largely  contributed  to  make 
them  what  they  are. 

Poisoned  arrows  are  used,  as  we  have  said,  for  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies,  and  the  Bushmen  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  keep  the  secret  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  poison  employed.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  the  bulb  of  a  plant  called  by  the  colonists  and 
Hottentots  Gift-bol,  (poison-bulb,)  is  made  use  of  for 
that  purpose.  The  milky  juice  of  the  root  is  inspis- 
sated, either  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  boiling, 
and  mingled  with  the  venom  of  snakes,  forming  a 
gummy  compound.  This  is  spread  on  the  heads 
of  their  arrows,  and  when  used  in  a  fresh  state  is  so 
virulent  in  its  effects,  as  to  leave  no  chance  of  escape. 
The  ingredients  of  the  arrow-poison  are  not  the  same 
in  every  district,  but  the  venom  of  serpents  always 
constitutes  an  essential  part.  The  only  chance  qf 
cure  for  the  unfortunate  person  who  has  received  one 
of  those  poisoned  wounds,  lies  in  having  the  flesh  in- 
stantly cut  out  from  tlie  surrounding  parts.  It  is 
possible  that  the  poison  may  not  have  been  made  with 
the  best  materials,  or  that  it  may  have  lost  some  of 
its  virtue  by  being  kept  a  long  time  ;  therefore  eypry 
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exertion  should  be  made  without  delay,  in  behalf  of 
the  sufferer.  It  is  this  deadly  mode  of  warfare  that 
creates  such  fear  of  the  Bushmen  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Southern  Africa.  The  diminutive  size  of  this 
race  enables  them  to  conceal  themselves  in  many  a 
situation  which  would  afford  no  shelter  for  a  person  of 
the  ordinary  stature,  and  thus  they  may  be  lurking  in 
the  most  unsuspected  corners,  and  aiming  unawares 
their  fatal  stroke.  When  setting  out  in  search  of 
some  new  prey,  these  people  carry  with  them  their 
whole  property,  which  consists  of  a  bow  and  numerous 
arrows,  some  of  which  they  wear  fantastically  arranged 
round  their  heads. 

The  real  condition,  civil  as  well  as  moral,  of  this  trog- 
lodytish  race,  (says  a  recent  writer),  is  truly  deplorable. 
We  cannot  contemplate  their  circumstances,  or  even  look 
Upon  their  withered  countenances  without  inexpressible 
pain  of  heart.  Hunted  for  generations  back,  like  partridges 
Upon  the  mountains,  they  have  become  desperate ;  their  hand 
is  uplifted  against  every  one,  and  every  one's  liand  against 
them.  Robbed  of  their  country,  and  driven  beyond  the  or- 
dinary range  of  men,  they  have  been  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  and  dwelling-places  in  the  glens  of  the  desert,  the 
thickets  of  the  jungle,  or  the  clefts  of  the  precipice.  There 
it  is  that  we  must  in  general  look  for  them,  on  the  points 
of  projecting  crags,  or  upon  the  summits  of  the  highest 
rocks,  watchfully  surveying  all  beneath.  With  eagle-eyed 
fierceness,  with  bows  fully  bent,  darts  deeply  poisoned,  and 
an  air  that  betrays  less  fear  than  hostility,  they  stand  pre- 
pared to  take  fatal  aim  at  all  who  may  have  temerity  enough 
to  approach  their  rampart. 

The  Bushman's  bow  is  generally  formed  of  assagai 
•wood :  the  string,  three  feet  long,  is  composed  of 
fibres  of  the  dorsal  muscle  of  the  spring-buck,  twisted 
into  a  cord.  The  stem  of  an  aloe  forms  the  quiver. 
The  arrow  is  of  reed,  and  is  not  quite  two  feet  long. 
In  one  extremity  of  it  is  inserted  a  piece  of  solid  bone, 
rounded  and  polished  to  give  weight  and  strength  to 
the  arrow.  To  the  end  of  the  bone  is  affixed  a  small 
sharp  piece  of  iron,  and  the  same  string  of  sinews 
which  binds  the  iron  to  the  bone  likewise  contains  the 
poison.  The  string  likewise  fastens  a  small  piece  of 
quill,  pointed  towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  dart, 
which  increases  the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  out,  and 
likewise  tears  the  flesh,  and  brings  the  poison  more 
completely  in  contact  with  the  blood. 

The  most  effectual  antidote  to  arrow-poison,  or  to 
the  bite  of  venomous  creatures,  is  said  to  be  the  root 
of  a  plant  growing  spontaneously  in  South  Africa,  and 
called  by  the  inhabitants  slang-wortel  (snake-root). 


QUEEN  ANNE'S  FARTHINGS. 


The  secret  of  happiness  does  not  consist  in  avoiding  all 
evils;  for  in  that  case  we  must  learn  to  love  nothing.  If 
there  be  a  lot  on  earth  worthy  of  envy,  it  is  that  of  a  man 
good  and  tender-hearted,  who  beholds  his  own  creation  in 
the  happiness  of  all  those  who  surround  him.  Let  him 
who  would  be  happy  strive  to  encircle  himself  with  happy 
beings.  Let  the  happiness  of  his  family  be  the  incessant 
objects  of  his  thoughts.  Let  him  divine  the  sorrows,  and 
anticipate  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  Let  him  inspire  the 
fidelity  of  affection  in  his  domestics,  by  pledging  to  them  a 
comfortable  and  pleasant  old  age.  Let  him,  as  far  as  may 
be,  preserve  the  same  servants,  and  give  them  all  needed 
Buccour  and  counsel.  In  fine,  let  the  inmates  and  depend- 
ants of  the  house  all  respire  a  calm  and  regulated  happiness. 
Let  even  the  domestic  animals  know  that  humanity  presides 
over  their  condition. 

Entertaining  such  views,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  in  what 
light  I  contemplate  those  men  who  take  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing the  combats  of  animals.  What  man  who  has  a 
heart,  can  see  spectacles,  equally  barbarous  and  detestable, 
with  satisfaction;  such  as  dogs  tearing  to  pieces  a  bull, 
cocks  mangling  each  other,  the  encounter  of  brutal  boxers, 
or  of  bad  boys  in  the  streets,  encouraged  to  the  diabolical 
sport  of  fighting?  These  are  the  true  schools  of  cowardly 
and  savage  ferocity,  and  not  of  manly  courage,  as  too  many 
li&ve  supposed. 


It  should  be  the  high  and  peculiar  province  of 
periodical  literature  to  dispel,  not  to  augment,  popu- 
lar illusions  j  and  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to 
disseminate  truth  and  useful  knowledge,  we  cannot 
enter  upon  a  more  fitting  task  than  to  examine  into 
the  reputed  merits  of  the  Farthings  of  Queen 
Anne. 

It  oftens  comes  to  pass  that  an  article  which  is 
not  in  itself  essentially  valuable,  acquires  a  value  on 
the  ground  of  its  scarcity.  Hence  the  high  esteem 
and  the  immense  value,  in  which  these  farthings  have 
been  held  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  colonies.  The  popular  belief  has  been  for  many 
years  that  there  were  only  three  of  them  struck,  and 
that  the  die  broke  on  striking  the  third.  Two  of 
these,  it  is  further  said,  are  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  an  immense  fortune  would  be  acquired  by  him 
who  should  discover  the  third. 

We  are  told  that  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  creed 
is  this ; — that,  many  years  ago,  a  lady  of  Yorkshire 
having  accidentally  lost  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing, 
which  from  some  circumstance  or  other  had  become 
valuable  to  her,  offered  a  large  reward  for  its  recovery, 
and  thereby  imparted  to  it  a  fallacious  and  ridiculous 
value. 

To  come  now  to  the  actual  fact  respecting  these 
farthings,  we  must  state  that  there  are  in  the  British 
Museum  six,  or  we  may  say  eight,  distinct  varieties  of 
them ;  but  only  one  of  these  varieties  was  circulated. 
Of  this  variety  we  have  given  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  a  cut  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides.  Mr. 
Till,  a  distinguished  medaUist,  says  that  he  has  in  his 
cabinet  eighteen  of  them  ! — that  he  has  seen  thirty- 
eight  of  them  at  one  time  ! — and  that,  though  Queen 
Anne's  farthings  are  not  so  numerous  as  others,  yet 
that  hundreds  of  them  must  have  been  issued,  as 
they  are  by  no  means  rare. 

The  other  five  specimens  were  only  patterns,  and 
were  never  regarded  but  as  medals;  as  from  some 
reason  not  now  to  be  explained,  they  were  not  struck 
for  currency.  The  obverse  side,  that  is,  the  side  con- 
taining the  head,  of  these  five  specimens,  is  very 
similiar  to  that  of  the  once-current  farthing.  Three 
of  them  have  the  same  superscription  as  that  on  the 
obverse  of  the  real  farthing :  of  the  two  others,  one 
has  Anna  Avgvsta,  and  the  other  Anna  Regina. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  last-mentioned  medal  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  real  farthing.  One 
other  is  similiar;  and,  of  the  remaining  three,  one 
has  the  figure  of  peace  with  the  olive-branch,  drawn 
in  a  chariot  by  two  horses,  with  the  superscription 
Pax  Missa  per  Orbem  (peace  is  sent  through  the 
world).  Another  has  Britannia  sitting  as  usual,  but 
in  a  porch ;  and  the  remaining  one  has  the  figure  of 
Britannia  standing,  instead  of  sitting,  with  the  super- 
scription Bello  et  Pace  (in  War  and  Peace).  This 
last-mentioned  pattern  is  very  rare,  and  is  remarkable 
for  having  the  letters  sunk  or  cut  in,  instead  of 
prominent.  A  specimen  of  this  has  not  been  long 
in  the  British  Museum:  it  is  in  a  defective  state; 
and  only  two  more  of  this  variety  are  known.  A 
fine  specimen  of  this  sort  would  fetchmore  than  1 01. 
^.  The  average  value  of  the  different  varieties  is  from 
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\l.  to  3/.  The  real  farthing  is  held  to  be  worth  from 
Ts.  to  a  guinea,  according  to  its  fineness  and 
clearness.  It  passed  for  some  time,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  hoarded  for  its  beauty  and 
pecuHarity;  it  being  the  only  copper  coin  of  Anne's 
reign,  excepting  the  halfpence,  which  are  all  patterns, 
and  were  never  circulated.  The  date  of  the  real 
farthing  is  17143 — that  of  the  patterns  belongs  to  the 
year  before  or  after  j  excepting  the  Anna  Regina, 
which  is  of  the  same  year  with  the  real  farthing. 

The  other  two  varieties,  if  such  they  may  be  called, 
are  similar,  the  one  to  the  real  farthing,  and  the 
other  to  one  of  the  patterns.  The  pattern  farthings  of 
Queen  Anne  are  also  met  with  in  fine  gold  and  silver. 

The  above-mentioned  copper  or  bronze  coins  were 
executed  by  an  eminent  artist,  of  the  name  of  Croker, 
and  very  few  of  modern  date  can  compete  with  them 
in  beauty. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  notice  of  a  small 
medal,  or  token,  of  brass,  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  of 
which  there  are  hundreds.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
farthing  but  thinner.  On  the  obverse  side  is  an 
execrable  bust  of  the  Queen,  with  a  long  scraggy 
neck,  unlike  that  of  this  sovereign,  with  the  super- 
scription Anna  Dei  Gratia.  On  the  reverse  are 
the  royal  arms  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  sometimes  it 
is  plain,  but  frequently  found  with  roses  between 
the  shields ;  but  all  of  bad  workmanship.  Their  date 
is  generally  1711.  These  are  for  the  most  part  the 
pieces  which  have  caused  such  fruitless  trouble  and 
vexation  to  the  finders,  and  such  tedium  to  the 
medallists, — particularly  the  officers  of  the  medal-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  have  been  expected  to 
purchase  them.  These  counters  are  undeserving  of 
notice,  excepting  to  proclaim  them  as  being  of  no 
value  at  all. 

Before  we  quit  these  details,  we  will  relate  a  few 
anecdotes  in  point,  on  the  subject  of  the  farthings 
themselves,  and  the  vile  tokens  of  brass. 

A  publican,  having  once  procured  one  of  the  brass 
tokens,  placed  it  in  his  window  as  the  real  farthing  of 
Queen  Anne.  Credulous  persons,  far  and  near,  came 
to  view  this  great  "  curiosity;"  and  the  publican  still 
persisted  in  making  the  thing  conduce  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  house,  though  a  distinguished  medallist 
exhibited  to  him  a  real,  but  common,  farthing  of 
Queen  Anne. 

About  the  year  1814  a  person  in  Ireland  was 
punished  with  twelve  months'  imprisonment  for 
secreting  one  of  these  farthings.  He  was  shopman 
to  a  confectioner  in  Dublin,  and  having  taken  the 
farthing  in  business,  he  substituted  a  common  one  for 
it;  but,  not  keeping  his  own  counsel,  and  offering  it  for 
sale,  his  master  demanded  the  treasure  as  his  pro- 
perty; the  shopman  refused  to  give  it  up,  was  brought 
into  the  Recorder's  court,  and  there  received  the 
sentence  mentioned  above. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  poor  labourer  and  his  wife 
came  toiling  on  foot  from  Yorkshire  to  London  with 
one  of  the  brass  counters,  in  the  hope  of  making  their 
fortune  by  it,  and  at  last  found  it  entirely  worthless. 
Another  came  all  the  way  from  Bedfordshire,  with  a 
real,  but  common,  farthing  of  Anne  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  Numismatic  Journal  of  1836,  we 
are  told  that,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  a  poor 
fellow  travelled  with  one  from  Exeter  to  London,  at 
considerable  expense,  thinking  to  make  his  fortune 
by  the  disposal  of  it: — he  was  offered  a  shilling  for  it. 

There  are,  likewise,  pattern  half-pence  of  Queen 
Anne,  of  seven  different  varieties,  but  none  struck  for 
common  currency.  They  are  all  very  scarce;  but  the 
most  frequent  specimens  are  those,  in  which  we  find 
the  Britannia  with  a  rose  and  thistle. 


We  trust  that  all  far-famed  curiosities,  which  have 
a  factitious,  undeserved  value  imputed  to  them,  will 
be  brought  down  to  their  proper  level,  and  so  cease 
to  impose  upon  ignorant  and  unthinking  people;  and 
that  such  people,  by  the  cheap  and  universal  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  will  be  less  apt  to  be  deluded  by 
their  own  fancies,  or  by  mere  popular  errors. 


ON  POISONS  AND  SECRET  POISONING. 

No.  II. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  secret  poisoning,  in 
recent  times,  was  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  who 
lived  at  Paris  in  1670.  An  officer  named  St.  Croix,  of 
good  family  but  ruined  reputation,  having  formed  an 
intrigue  with  her,  her  friends  procured  his  confinement 
in  the  Bastille,  where  he  acquired  from  some  Italians 
the  art  of  compounding  poison.  On  his  liberation  he 
hastened  to  the  marchioness,  and  imparted  to  her  his 
acquisition,  as  a  means  of  revenging  themselves  and 
of  bettering  their  ruined  fortunes.  She  eagerly 
entered  into  his  views,  and  carried  on  the  horrid 
trade  with  a  diabolical  activity.  Her  husband,  father, 
brothers,  and  sister,  quickly  perished.  She  is  said 
to  have  disguised  herself  as  a  nun,  and  distributed 
poisoned  biscuits  to  the  poor,  in  order  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  her  poisons.  Her  career  was  cut  short 
by  an  accident.  A  glass  mask,  which  St,  Croix  wore 
while  preparing  his  poisons,  fell  off,  and  he  was  found 
suffocated  in  his  laboratory.  A  casket  was  also 
found  there  which  was  directed  to  Madame  Brin- 
villiers, but  opened  by  the  police.  It  contained 
poisons  sufficient  to  destroy  a  community,  labelled 
differently  according  to  their  effects,  as  ascertained 
by  experiments  on  animals.  St.  Croix's  servant  was 
seized,  tortured,  and  confessed  the  crimes  of  his 
employers,  in  which  he  had  aided.  The  marchioness 
escaped,  but  at  last  was  captured,  and  having  under- 
gone the  torture  with  inflexible  courage,  was  beheaded. 
On  her  person  was  found  a  full  confession  and  detail 
of  her  horrible  crimes.  This  punishment  did  not  put 
St  stop  to  the  crime  of  poisoning  in  France,  which 
was  very  common  between  the  years  1670  and  1680. 

This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  at  Paris, 
called  the  "chambre  ardente"  or  "chambre  de 
poison,"  which,  soon  becoming  perverted  into  a  state 
engine,  was  abohshed  in  1680.  Among  the  last 
persons  punished  by  it  were  two  women  named  La 
Voisin,  and  La  Vigoureux,  and  a  priest  named  Le 
Sage.  These  persons,  having  pretended  to  the  gift 
of  fortune-telling,  met  with  great  success,  but  not 
content  with  this,  they  endeavoured  to  increase  their 
means  by  the  secret  sale  of  a  poison,  quaintly  termed 
"poudre  de  succession."  Numbers  of  persons  of 
high  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  them  tipon 
their  fates,  without  ever  suspecting  their  dealing  in 
poison.  But  they,  having  kept  a  list  of  their  dupes, 
on  their  arrest  by  the  police  denounced  these  persons 
as  having  employed  them  as  poisoners.  Numbers  of 
the  highest  rank  were  imprisoned  until  they  could 
prove  their  innocence:  the  duchess  of  Soissons, 
mother  of  Prince  Eugene,  was  obliged  to  quit  France, 
and  the  Marshal  Luxembourg  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  where  he  remained  many  months.  Many 
persons  of  the  commoner  sort  were  executed,  as  were 
the  pretended  fortune-tellers,  after  suffering  cruel 
torments. 

The  nature  of  the  poisons  employed  by  these 
secret  poisoners  is  involved  in  great  mystery.  It  is 
however  probable  that  the  ancients  chiefly  derived 
theirs  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms,  as 
mineral  poisonsare,  for  the  most  part,  of  compa- 
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ratively  late  discovery."* '  Ancient  authors  speak 
frequently  of  hemlock,  aconite,  and  poppy,  but  owing 
to  the  deficient  and  confused  botanical  descriptions 
of  those  times,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  indicated 
the  same  plants  as  ourselves  by  those  names.  Many 
old  authors  also  bear  testimony  to  the  preparation 
of  an  active  poison  from  the  sea-hare,  while  they  all 
agree  in  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  venom  of  the 
toad,  which  was  supposed  to  form  one  of  the  most 
active  ingredients  of  the  poison  used  by  Locusta. 
The  opinion  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  toad  has 
descended  to  comparatively  recent  times,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  treats  of  it  as  one  of  the  vulgar 
errors.  Borelli  Vallisuerri  and  others  maintain  the 
harmlessness  of  this  animal,  and  say  it  is  eaten  with 
impunity,  and  modern  naturalists  recognise  no  poison- 
ous species.  The  circumstance  of  this  reptile  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  occasionally  ejecting  an  acrid 
secretion  from  its  skin,  which  creates  local  irritation 
to  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  have  aided  in 
establishing  the  opinion  of  its  poisonous  nature. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancients 
formed  their  poisons  by  a  combination  of  narcotic 
plants  :  the  composition  of  the  "acqua  della  TofFana," 
and  of  the  "eau  de  Brinvilliers,"  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. The  former  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  a  preparation  of  arsenic,  and  the  latter  to  have 
consisted  principally  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
celebrated  "  poudre  de  succession"  was  supposed  to 
consist  of  finely  powdered  diamond,  glass,  or  enamel, 
but  there  has  always  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  these  substances  are  poisonous  or  not. 
While  many  experiments  are  related  to  show  their 
harmlessness,  several  modern  authors  have  detailed 
fatal  results  which  followed  their  exhibition.  Cellini, 
in  his  Autobiography,  says  that  his  life  was  attempted 
by  diamond-powder,  and  the  same  substance  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  used  for  poisoning  Henrietta, 
duchess  of  Orleans,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  If  it  act 
as  a  poison  at  all,  it  must  do  so  from  the  irritation  its 
hard  particles  produce ;  and  upon  the  same  principle 
the  chopped  hair,  said  to  be  used  in  Turkey,  can  only 
act.  Dr.  Oppenheim  thinks  that  corrosive  sublimate 
is  the  chief  poison  so  frequently  employed  by  the 
Turks,  but  Mr.  Madden  considers  it  to  be,  from  its 
tastelessness,  arsenic.  Professor  Beckman  says  the 
poison  used  in  the  East,  called  "powst,"  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  the  poppy. 

Dr.  Beck  states  that  secret  poisoning  has  penetrated 
even  into  the  forests  of  America,  for  a  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Omawhaws,  named  Blackbird,  gained 
an  immense  reputation  by  thus  dispatching  all  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  by  means  of  arsenic,  which 
the  villany  of  the  traders  supplied  him  with.  The 
skill  with  which  the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Ame- 
rican Indians  prepare  the  upas  and  other  deadly 
poisons  is  well  known,  and  Beckman  says,  by  the 
confessions  of  several  culprits,  the  effects  which 
were  supposed  by  the  Africans  to  result  from  the 
Obeah  magic  are  found  to  result  from  the  influence 
of  poison. 

The  credtility  of  former  times  is  manifested  in  the 
belief  of  the  manner  in  which  poison  might  be  ad- 
ministered. Thus  accounts  of  poisoned  flowers,  fruits, 
and  gloves  are  frequent.  Plutarch  reports  that  Pary- 
satis,  by  anointing  only  one  side  of  a  knife  with 
poison,  and  dividing  a  bird  with  it  into  two  parts, 
poisoned  Statira  with  the  one  portion,  and  consumed 
the  other  herself  with  impunity.  Livia  poisoned  the 
figs  on  a  tree,  whence  her  husband  was  accustomed 
to  pluck  them.  Tipot  says  that  John  of  Castille  was 
poisoned  by  »  pair  of  Ijoots  prepared  by  a  Turk. 


Henry  the  Sixth  and  the  queen  of  Navarre  were 
poisoned  with  gloves.  A  proposal  was  made  to  destroy 
Elizabeth  by  anointing  her  saddle,  and  Lord  Essex 
by  anointing  his  chair.  Miss  Aikin,  in  her  Memoirs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  says  "  The  queen  in  rpounting  would 
transfer  the  ointment  to  her  hand:  with  her  hand  she 
was  likely  to  touch  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  and,  from 
the  virulence  of  the  poison,  certain  death  would  follow." 
The  same  author  quotes  a  minute  of  council  in  the 
handwriting  of  Cecil,  "  That  no  manner  of  perfume, 
either  in  apparel,  sleeves,  gloves,  or  such  like,  or  other- 
wise that  shall  be  appointed  for  her  majesty's  savour, 
be  presented  by  any  stranger  or  other  person,  but  that 
the  same  be  corrected  by  some  other  fume." 


TRIUMPHS  OVER  BODILY  SUFFERING, 

INCLUDING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MANDANS  OF  NOKTH 
AMERICA. 

We  have  all  admired  the  practical  philosophy  of  the 
man,  who,  when  sick  of  a  painful  disease,  thanked 
God  that  be  was  not  subject  to  a  still  more  painful 
one;  and  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  latter, 
found  cause  for  cheerfulness  that  he  was  not  visited 
with  both  diseases  at  the  same  time.  Akin  to  this 
was  the  noble  fortitude  of  the  mariner,  who,  when  a 
limb  was  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  congratulated 
himself  that  it  was  not  his  head.  I  do  not  say  that 
any  one  can  find  cheerfulness  in  contemplating  such 
Spartan  spirits  but  that  there  is  a  religious  fortitude 
which  disarms  the  common  ills  of  life  of  much  of 
their  power,  and  even  enables  the  sufferer  to  find 
enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  red  men  of  the  North  American  forests  endure, 
with  the  most  invincible  apathy,  all  the  f;rms  of 
torture  which  the  ingenuity  of  their  enemies  can 
devise ;  nor  can  this  apparent  insensibility  to  pain  and 
fear  be  referred  to  more  callous  frames,  and  nerves  of 
obtuser  feeling,  but  to  the  astonishing  result  of  their 
institutions,  and  the  influence  of  their  public  opinion. 
Place  a  sufficient  motive,  indeed,  before  a  human 
being,  and  the  proper  witnesses  around  him,  and  he 
may  be  disciplined  to  endure  anything  without  show- 
ing a  subdued  spirit.  The  most  timid  women  have 
gone  through  the  most  awful  operations  of  surgery 
without  a  groan,  while  the  attendants  have  been 
carried  out  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  unable  even 
to  witness  what  another  could  triumph  over  in  silent 
fortitude. 

Innumerable  instances  prove  to  us  that  nature  has 
kindly  endowed  us  with  reason  and  mental  vigour  to 
such  an  extent,  that  under  the  influence  of  right 
motive  and  training,  no  possible  form  of  suffering  can 
be  presented,  over  which  this  power  may  not  manifest, 
and  has  not  gained,  a  complete  triumph.  Of  these 
examples,  let  us  regard  the  blessed  martyrs  of  our 
religion.  These  prove  that  this  undaunted  self- 
possession,  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  degree  of 
agony,  was  not  the  result  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  tem- 
perament, or  want  of  sensibility,  or  the  possession  of 
uncommon  physical  courage;  that  it  was  not  because 
there  was  no  perception  of  danger,  or  susceptibility  of 
pain ;  this  magnanimity,  this  impassibihty  to  fear  and 
pain,  and  death,  has  been  exhibited  in  nearly  equal 
people,  of  every  age,  each  sex,  and  all  conditions. 
All  the  shades  and  varieties  of  natural  and  mental 
difference  of  character  were  noted  in  the  deportment 
of  the  sufferers ;  but  they  were  alike  in  the  stern 
proof  of  a  courage  which  defied  death.  The  fact  is 
proved  by  them,  as  strongly  as  a  moral  fact  can  be 
proved,  that  the  mind  of  every  individual  might  find 
in  itself  a  native  self-possession  and  vigour,  to  enable 
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it  to  display  an  entire  ascendancy  over  fear,  pain,  and 
death. 

Nor  does  this  fact  rest  solely  for  support  on  the 
history  of  martyrs.  We  could  find  examples  of  it 
in  every  department  of  history,  and  every  view  of 
human  character.  The  timid  and  effeminate  white 
man  shivers,  and  scai-cely  credits  his  senses,  as  he  sees 
the  young  Indian  warrior  of  North  America,  smoking 
his  pipe,  singing  his  songs,  boasting  of  his  victories, 
and  uttering  his  menaces,  when  enveloped  in  a  slow 
of  fire,  apparently  as  unmoved,  and  as  unconscious 
pain,  as  if  sitting  at  his  ease  in  his  own  cabin. 

Mr.  Catlin,  an  American  traveller  and  an  artist, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  a  most  successful  expe- 
dition into  the  far  wilds  of  the  west,  confirms  all  pre- 
vious accounts  of  the  undying  fortitude  of  the  Ame- 
rican Indians.  Mr.  Catlin  having  become  fully  con- 
vinced that  from  various  causes,  which  cannot  here 
be  touched  upon,  that  these  tribes  are  rapidly  declining, 
and  that  very  many  will  in  a  few  years  become  entirely 
extinct,  set  out,  to  use  his  own  words,  "alone,  unaided, 
and  unadvised,  resolved  (if  my  life  should  be  spared), 
by  the  aid  of  my  brush  and  pen,  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  so  much  of  their  primitive  looks  and  customs 
as  the  industry  and  ardent  enthusiasm  of  one  lifetime 
could  accomplish." 

He  devoted  seven  years  in  visiting  forty-eight  sepa- 
rate tribes,  residing  within  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  and  Mexican  territories.  Besides  purchasing 
an  immense  number  of  costumes  and  domestic  native 
manufactures,  he  painted  3 1 0  portraits  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  the  different  tribes,  and  200  other 
pictures,  descriptive  of  Indian  countries,  their  villages, 
games,  and  general  customs,  which  are  at  present 
being  exhibited  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London.  Four 
of  these  pictures  represent  the  voluntary  torture  which 
the  young  men  of  the  tribe  called  the  Mandans 
endured,  so  long  as  that  tribe  was  in  existence ;  but  to 
make  the  narrative  the  more  distinct,  let  us  devote  a 
few  words  to  their  history. 

The  Mandans,  otherwise  called  the  See-p6hs-ka-nu- 
mdh-kd-kee,  that  is,  People  of  the  Pheasants,  when 
visited  by  Mr.  Catlin,  were  a  small  tribe  of  2000  souls, 
living  in  two  villages  on  the  great  river  Missouri,  1800 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
natives  lived  in  earth-covered  lodges,  and  their 
villages  were  defended  by  strong  picquets  or  stakes, 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  a  ditch.  The  chief  wore  a 
splendid  costume,  with  a  head-dress  of  raven's  quills, 
and  carried  two  pipes  of  peace  in  his  hand;  but 
the  second  chief,  named  the  Four  Bears,  was  the 
favourite  and  popular  man  of  the  nation.  He  wore  a 
bead-dress  of  war-eagles'  quills  and  ermine,  extending 
quite  to  the  ground,  and  surmounted  by  the  horns  of 
the  buflFalo  and  skin  of  the  magpie.  Mr.  Catlin 
records  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  tribe  alone, 
that  about  one  in  twelve,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages, 
had  the  hair  of  a  bright  silvery  gray,  and  exceedingly 
coarse  and  harsh,  somewhat  like  a  horse's  mane.  In 
1S37,  three  years  after  Mr.  Catlin's  visit,  the  small- 
pox was  introduced  by  some  traders  amongst  the 
Mandans,  and  only  thirty-one  survived,  and  these 
•were  soon  destroyed  by  their  enemies,  so  that  the 
whole  race  is  now  utterly  extinct. 

In  reference  to  the  four  pictures  above  mentioned, 
Mr.  Catlin  observes  that  the  subsiding  of  the  Flood 
was  commemorated  at  an  annual  ceremony  by  the 
Mandans,  and  that  at  the  same  time  all  the  young 
men  that  had  arrived  at  manhood  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  went  through  an  ordeal  of  voluntary 
bodily  torture,  after  which  they  were  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  the  chiefs  and  to  the  privilege  of  going  on 
war-parties. 


The  first  picture  represents  the  interior  of  the 
Medicine,  or  Mystery-Lodge  of  the  Mandans,  during 
the  first  three  successive  days  of  the  annual  ceremony. 
The  young  men  are  seen  lying  around  the  sides  of  the 
lodge,  their  bodies  covered  with  clay  of  dififerent 
colours,  and  their  respective  shields  and  war-weapons 
hanging  over  their  heads.  The  floor  and  sides  of  the 
lodge  are  ornamented  with  green  willow-boughs.  In 
the  middle  lies  the  old  medicine-man,  or  mystery-man, 
who  cries  to  the  Great  Spirit  all  the  time,  and  watches 
these  young  men,  who  fast  and  thirst  four  days  and 
nights  preparatory  to  the  torture. 

The  second  picture  describes  the  Buffalo  Dance, 
which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  outside  the  lodge, 
and  to  the  strict  observance  of  which  the  natives 
attributed  the  supply  of  buffaloes  for  food  during  the 
following  season.  The  third  picture  represents  the 
interior  of  the  mystery-lodge,  as  it  appeared  to  Mr. 
Catlin  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day.  A,number 
of  young  men  are  seen  reclining  and  fasting,  as  in  the 
first  picture;  others  of  them  have  undergone  the  tor- 
ture, and  taken  out  of  the  lodge,  and  others  yet  are  seen 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrid  cruelties.  A  scalping- 
knife,  hacked  so  as  to  render  its  edge  like  that  of  a 
saw,  is  passed  through  the  muscular  parts  of  the 
body,  through  the  soft  parts  of  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  underneath  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  back ; 
wooden  splints,  or  large  flat  skewers  made  of  a  strong 
wood,  are  passed  through  these  holes  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  young  men  are  hung  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
lodge  by  ropes  attached  to  the  splints  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  bodies,  while  heavy  weights,  as  buflalo- 
skins,  war-weapons,  &c.,  are  hung  upon  the  splints 
in  the  arms  and  legs,  so  as  to  add  to  the  agony  of  the 
sufferer.  While  thus  suspended  in  the  air,  by  means 
of  their  own  flesh,  each  young  man  is  swung  round 
by  another  with  a  pole,  till  he  faints,  and  then  he  is 
let  down.  One  is  seen  who  has  been  let  down,  and 
got  strength  enough  to  crawl  to  the  front  part  of  the 
lodge,  where  he  is  offering  to  the  Great  Spirit  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  by  laying  it  on  a  buffalo- 
skin,  while  another  chops  it  off  with  a  hatchet.  In 
the  right  of  this  picture  are  all  the  chiefs  and  dignita- 
ries of  the  tribe,  looking  on. 

As  a  great  favour,  Mr.  Catlin  was  admitted  within 
this  lodge  to  witness  these  excruciating  scenes;  he 
painted  the  whole  from  life,  and  says  that  not  so  much 
as  a  groan  was  heard  to  come  from  the  tortured,  but 
that  the  silence  was  so  painfully  intense,  that  he  could 
hear  the  rasped  scalping-knife  tearing  rather  than 
cutting  through  the  flesh  of  the  young  men,  and  that 
while  tears  were  rolling  down  his  face,  and  he  felt 
almost  too  sick  to  paint  the  dreadful  ceremony,  the 
young  men  were  anxious  to  attract  his  attention,  that  he 
might  represent  them  with  the  calm  smile  upon  their 
features,  which  reigned  triumphant  over  all  these  terri- 
ble trials.  So  far,  however,  were  the  Mandans  from 
being  essentially  a  cruel  and  a  savage  race,  that  they 
received  Mr.  Catlin  with  every  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, and  that  enthusiastic  traveller  is  eloquent  in 
behalf  of  the  better  qualities  of  this  annihilated  tribe 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  fourth  picture  represents  what  was  called  the 
Last  Race.  After  they  had  all  been  tortured  in  the 
above  manner  in  the  mystery-lodge,  the  young  men 
were  led  out  with  the  weights,  buffalo- skins,  &c.,  still 
hanging  to  their  flesh.  A  circle  was  formed,  and  each 
of  the  sufferers,  taken  by  two  athletic  and  fresh  young 
men,  one  on  each  side,  was  forced  to  run  round  and 
round,  till  he  fainted  away.  He  was  then  dragged 
with  his  face  in  the  dirt  until  all  the  weights  were  dis- 
engaged from  him,  by  tearing  the  flesh  out,  when 
they  dropped  him    and  he  lay  to  all  appearance  9, 
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corpse,  until  the  Great  Spirit,  as  they  said,  gave  him 
strength  to  rise  and  walk  home  to  his  lodge. 

All  that  has  been  found  necessary,  says  Mr.  Flint, 
when  speaking  of  other  tribes,  to  procure  this  heroism, 
is  that  the  children  from  boyhood  should  be  constantly 
under  a  discipline,  every  part  and  step  of  which  tends 
directly  to  shame  and  contempt  at  the  least  manifes- 
tation of  cowardice,  in  view  of  any  danger,  or  of  a 
shrinking  consciousness  of  pain  in  the  endurance  of 
any  suffering.  The  males  so  trained  never  fail  to 
show  the  fruit  of  their  discipline.  Sentenced  to  death, 
they  almost  invariably  scorn  to  fly  from  their  sentence 
when  escape  is  in  their  power.  If  in  debt,  they  desire 
a  reprieve,  that  they  may  hunt,  until  their  debts  are 
paid:  they  then  voluntarily  return  and  surrender 
themselves  to  the  executioner.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  a  friend  to  propose  to  suffer  for  his 
friend,  a  parent  for  a  child,  or  a  child  for  a  parent. 

A  proof  that  this  is  the  fruit  of  training,  and  not  of 
native  i«sensibility,  is  that  this  contempt  of  pain  and 
death  is  considered  a  desirable  trait  only  in  the  males. 
To  fly,  like  a  woman, — like  her  to  laugh,  and  weep, 
and  groan,  are  expressions  of  contempt  which  they 
apply  to  their  enemies  with  ineffable  scorn.  The 
females,  almost  excluded  from  witnessing  the  pro- 
cesses of  painful  discipline  by  which  the  males 
acquire  their  mental  hardihood,  partake  not  of  the 
fruits  of  it,  and  with  some  few  exceptions,  are 
shrinking  and  timid,  like  the  children  of  civilisation. 

The  triumph  obtained  over  bodily  suffering  is  the 
most  serene  and  sublime  ascendancy  of  mind  over 
matter,  of  the  spirit  over  the  body;  it  is  the  most  im- 
posing spectacle  we  can  witness,  the  clearest  proof  we 
can  contemplate,  that  we  have  that  within  us  which  is 
not  all  clay,  not  all  mortal.  The  instinctive  practices 
of  savage  life,  as  well  as  the  refined  cruelties  of  a 
heathen  civilisation,  teach  us  that  man  can  obtain  this 
triumph  over  piain  for  his  own  sake;  hut  Christianity 
enables  him  to  triumph  thus  for  the  ^sa/ce  of  others: 
and  by  accustoming  the  mind  to  the  possibility  of 
being  ourselves  subjected,  from  whatever  cause,  to 
suffering;  to  keep  the  heart  in  readiness  to  act  its  part 
for  the  sake  of  others,  as  well  as  for  its  own,  by  study- 
ing the  supreme  fortitude  evinced  by  fellow-creatures  of 
every  age  and  nation,  may  save  us  from  the  enfeebling 
luxuries,  the  enervating  habits,  the  effeminate  and 
soul-undoing  refinements  that  surround  on  all  sides 
and  would  lull  asleep  the  better  energies  of  those 
young  persons,  at  the  present  day,  who  are  placed 
above  the  "stimulus  of  necessity." 


THE  SCYTHIAN  PRESENTS. 

-    A    TABLE. 

^A^HEN  Persia,  in  her  proud  estate, 
Sat  like  a  queen,  with  heart  elate. 
Recounted  all  her  conquests  gain'd, 
And  sigli'd  for  vict'ries  that  remain'd ; 
When  Babylon  had  felt  her  hand, 
And  Thrace  acknowledg'd  her  command, 
E'en  barb'rous  Scythia  heard  from  far 
The  rumours  of  approaching  war ! 

Then  met  the  scatter'd  tribes  to  form 
Devices  'gainst  the  coming  storm ; 
And  ere  the  sun  had  set,  that  day 
Their  messenger  was  on  his  way. 
Direct  for  Persia's  court,  to  bear 
The  Scythian  Presents,  cuU'd  with  cai-e;- 
An  offering,  curiously  design'd 
To  speak  that  grim  assembly's  mind. 

High  in  the  royal  presence-room, 
Bedeck'd  from  Persia's  richest  loom, 
Flush'd  with  alternate  hope  and  pride, 
With  lords  and  satraps  at  his  side, 
Darius  sat :  liis  fancy  trac'd, 
Oe'r  Scythia's  dry  and  distant  waste, 


His  gallant  army's  rich  success, 
And  laurels  in  the  wilderness ! 

The  stranger  came  with  homage  meet, 
And  laid  a  casket  at  his  feet ; 
Then  rais'd  the  lid  with  studious  care. 
And  sliow'd  the  living  treasures  there. 
A  Bird,  a  Mouse,  a  Frog,  were  found, 
And,  last,  a  sheaf  of  arrows  bound. 
No  message  did  the  herald  bring, 
Save  this — "The  Scythians'  Offering!" 

The  startled  Bird  took  instant  flight ; 
The  Mouse  escaped  in  wild  affright ; 
The  Frog  o'erleapt  the  nearest  bar. 
Where  lay  the  instruments  of  war. 

Darius  turning  to  the  crowd 
Of  silken  courtiers,  cried  aloud  ; 
"And  now,  Sirs,  let  your  wisest  man 
Explain  these  symbols,  if  he  can." 

On  bended  knee,  with  downcast  eye, 
A  favourite  satrap  made  reply : — 
"O  king,  rejoice!  yon  Bird  is  giv'n 
To  represent  the  air,  the  heav'n : 
The  Mouse  a  lively  image  gives 
Of  Earth,  wherein  that  creature  lives : 
The  Frog  in  water  finds  delight; 
Whilst  aiTows  are  the  men  of  might ! 
Thus  all  the  earth,  and  air,  and  sea. 
Are  jnelded  to  thy  sovereignty : 
And  Scythians  to  that  fame  of  thine 
The  battle  and  their  arms  resign." 

Then  said  the  king,  with  gladden'd  brow, 
"Well,  honest  Gobryas,  what  say'st  thou  2" 

"O  King,  thy  servant  shall  express 
The  truth,  in  words  of  soberness. 
The  presents  that  this  Scytliian  brings 
Are  types  of  strange  and  bitter  things. 
Dost  go  to  war  with  Scythia's  host? 
Then  learn  the  end,  and  count  thy  cost ! 
Mark  how  yon  fowl  liath  sought  the  sky : 
So,  King  Darius,  thou  shalt  fly  ! 
The  Mouse  to  yon  sly  covert  fled, 
So  shalt  thou  hide  thy  fallen  head ! 
And  like  the  Frog  o'erleap  the  bar, — 
Thine  own  intrenchments  for  the  war. 
Nay  more  (to  own  the  emblem  true) 
The  Scythians  with  their  darts  pursue, 
Till  wond'ring  eyes  behold  at  last. 
Thy  glory  gone,  thy  victories  past !" 

That  honest  Gobryas  construed  well 
The  Scythians'  gifts,  let  history  tell. 

And  oh !  that  wicked  men  from  hence 
Would  view  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
Not  as  rewards,  but  warnings,  given, 
Ere  yet  the  way  is  clos'd  to  heav'n. 

For  then,  when  guilty  souls  would  fly 
Far  from  the  Judge's  wrathful  eye — 
Would  fain  o'erpass,  to  shim  that  scene, 
The  barrier,  and  the  "gulf  between," 
And,  lest  th'  eternal  Lamb  condemn, 
Call  on  the  rocks  to  cover  them — 
Lo !  for  the  still  rebellious  heart, 
The  bow  is  bent,  and  fix'd  the  dart ! M. 


*^:*  The  incident  on  which  the  above  fable  is  founded,  is  related,  though 
with  some  variations,  by  Hbrodotus,  IV.  131  —2. 
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SOME   ACCOUxNT  OF   MALTA.    No.  I. 


1.      GENERAIi   REMARKS. 

It  is  as  easy  to  acquire,  as  it  is  difficult  to  give,  the  first 
idea  of  the  places  and   persons  that  compose  any  given 
history,  the  mere  names  of  which  must  be  repeated  again 
an.l  again,  and  as  often  without  imparting  any  information, 
unless  there  previously  exist  in   the  readers  mind  some 
de(i:iite  idea  of  these  elements  of  knowledge — unless  there 
are  some  tenter-hooks  already  driven  into  the  brain,  as  a 
clever  man  has  quaintly  enough  expressed  himself,  whereon 
to  hiiiig  fresh  facts  and  after-associations.     In  the  island  of 
Ithaca,  an   Ionian  lawyer,  and  an  educated  man,  (for  he 
spoke    English,)   amongst  other  strange   questions,   once 
asked  the  writer  of  this  paper  how  far  England  was  from 
London  ;   and  a  clerk  in  an  Athenian  government  office 
inquired  if  Franco  were  far  distant  from  America;  he  has 
also  been  asked  by  an  English  woman,  accomplished  at  her 
piano,  if  Athens  were  in  Greece;  and  has  heard  another,  a 
very    accomplished   musician,   describe  an  occurrence   as 
huvtiig  taken  place   "  in  Madeira,  or  some  other  town  in 
Pori\>gal."     Add  to  these,  the  English  in  general  suppose 
Denierara  to  be  an  island  in  the  "West  Indies,  and  Mexico 
a  state  of  South  America;  nor  is  it  long  since  Monmouth 
has  .'.eased  to  be  in  Wales.     To  record  errors  is  almost  as 
Inst'-uctive  as  to  register  truths ;    for  men  are  not  apt  to 
foiget   the   palpable  mistakes  of  others,  while  these  not 
unlrequeiitly  retiect  their  own. 

Casual  occurrences  often  bring  places  and  persons  upon 
the  surface,  us  it  were,  of  the  public  mind ;  individual 
attention  is  drawn  to  a  particular  subject  by  the  public 
prints  of  the  day ;  fact  after  fact  soon  accumulates,  and 
excites  surprise  that  so  much  interesting  material  could  have 
escaped  previous  notice.  When  her  gracious  majesty  the 
queen  dowager  Adelaide  went  there  to  pass  the  winter  of 
1838-9,  thousands  asked  "Where  is  Malta?"  Upon  this 
"  tenter-hook"  we  will  try  to  hang  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant associations  of  the  place, 

Tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  is  about  two  thousand  tniles  in  i 
lenoih  from  Gibraltar  to  Palestine,  and  the  Maltese  islands 
are^ery  nearly  half  way  between  these  two  places.     They 
are  a  group  of  low  rocky  islands,  58  miles,  or  fourteen  hours' 
sail,  in  a  native  boat  with  a  tolerable  wind,  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Sicily,  and  179  miles  from  Cape  Demas,  the  nearest 
point   on   the   mainland   of  Africa,     Malta,  which  is  the 
largest  of  these  islands,  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  off  the  Hampshire  coast,  being  only    17^ 
TOil'Js  in  length,  and    9\   miles   broad.     It  consists  of  an 
immense  soft,  white,  calcareous  rock,  covered  with  a  thin 
stratum  of  earth,  seldom  exceeding  more  than  a  foot  in 
depth  ;  of  an  irregular  form,  the  south-western  sides  pre- 
sent, for  the  most  part,  only  perpendicular  rocks  ;  the  north- 
east, however,    offers  several  commodious  harbours,  and 
Valelta,  the  present  capital,  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
which  divides  two  of  the   largest  of  these  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  island.     Standing  on  this  tongue  of 
land,  with  the  face  towards  the  north,  in  front  of  the  be- 
holder, is  the  tideless  Mediterranean,  on  the  norizon  of 
which  may  be  seen,  with  a  clear  day  and  a  good  eye,  the 
snowy  top  of  iEtna,  128  miles  distant;  upon  his  right,  and 
consequently  eastward,  is  a  magnificent  harbour  3400  yards 
in  leuiTth   450  yards  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  opening  up 
into  several  convenient  inlets,  which  are  land-locked.     To 
the  westward  and  the  left  is  a  smaller  harbour,  called  Mar- 
samuscetto,  signifying  a  place  of  shelter,  where  all  vessels 
from  the   East  are  first  compelled  to   pass  an  appointed 
period  of  quarantine  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
"Grand  Harbour."     This  sketch  of  the  position  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  capital  of  Malta  will  be  made   clearer   by 
comparing  it  with  the  bird's-eye  view  given  on  the  preceding 
pagn.      Marsa    Scirocco   Bay  to  the   south-east,   and    St. 
.Tuliiin's.  St.  Paul's,  and  that  of  Melleha  to  the  north-west, 
coniiilete  the  list  of  the  smaller  harbours. 

l  he  point  of  land  on  which  "Valetta  stands  is  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  as  it  joins  the  mainland,  it 
becomes  considerably  lower;  and  it  is  only  as  the  southern 
shore  is  neared,  that  the  island  gradually  rises  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet.  To  the  westward  of  the  city, 
however,  a  ridge  of  land,  running  north  and  south,  divides 
the  island  into  two  unequal  parts.    There  are  no  streams 


in  Malta,  and  but  few  springs.    The  principal  defiles  and. 
valleys  run  from  south-west  to  north-east. 

About  three  miles  and  a-half  to  the  north-west  of  Malta 
is  another  island  called  Gozo,  ten  miles  long,  by  more  than 
five  in  breadth,  and  of  an  oval  form.  It  is  bounded  by 
perpendicular  rocks  on  all  sides,  which  in  one  part  rise  to 
the  height  of  570  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this 
particular  point  serves  as  a  landmark  to  vessels  coming 
from  the  westward,  and  is  26  feet  higher  than  any  part  of 
Malta.  This  island  has  a  greater  depth  of  soil,  is  more 
undulated,  and  more  fmitful  than  the  former,  but  offers 
inlets  only  for  the  smaller  craft.  As  a  passing  observation 
we  may  say,  that  the  ancients  describe  Gozo  as  being  sur- 
rounded with  good  harbours,  which  tells  volumes  about  the 
insignificance  of  their  navies. 

In  the  channel  between  these  two  islands  is  another, 
named  Cumino,  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth; 
near  this  is  the  rock  Cominotto,  which  name  shows  the 
playful  way  the  Italian  language  expresses  size,  or  any 
other  common  quality,  by  slightly  varying  the  ends  of 
words.  To  the  south  of  the  whole  is  an  uninhabited,  rocky 
islet  called  Filfola  or  Filfa,  about  which  we  know  nothing 
more  than  the  Maltese  proverb,  "  See  Filfola  and  die," 
meaning,  we  presume,  ironical  ecstacy  at  the  beauty  of  a 
barren  rock. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  these  islands  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  which  once  extended  towards  the 
south-west,  and  which  resisted  the  violence  that  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  country,  of  which,  if  this  hypothesis  be 
true,  they  formed  a  part.  From  the  sea,  their  present  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  fiat  islands,  not  visible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  twenty-four  miles,  and  at  no  point  rising  so  high 
as  600  feet  above  its  level, 

2.   EARLY  HISTORY  OP  THE  MALTESE  ISLANDS. 

As  the  plan  of  the  port  gave  to  the  reader  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  place  than  verbal  description,  so  the  following 
bird's-eye  view  of  its  history  will  show  at  once  the  principal 
epochs  into  which  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself. 

B.C.  402.  The  Carthaginians  have  entire  possession  of  Malta. 

242.  The  Romans  take  it  from  the  Carthaginians. 
A.D,   1     The  Goths  possess  Malta, 

533.  Belisarius  expels  the  Goths  from  the  island, 
870,  or  thereabouts.    The  Arabs  take  possession  of  it, 

1120.  Roger,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  expels  the  Arabs. 

1530,  The  Maltese  islands  separated  from  Sicily  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  given  by  him  to  the  Knights  of  St,  John, 

1798.  The  grand-master  of  the  Knights  surrenders  to  General 
Buonaparte. 

1800,  Surrendered  by  the  French  to  the  English. 

A  Phoenician  colony  from  Tyre  is  said  to  have  held  these 
islands  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  and  this  people  used  them  as  a  harbour  and  a 
dep6t  for  the  commerce  and  civilization  flowing  from  the 
East,  as  they  are  now  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
merchants  of  the  West,  who  are  sending  back,  upon  a 
counter  current,  the  debt  of  ages,  not  without  the  interest. 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  after 
having  taken  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Troy  in 
the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  is  said  to  have  wandered,  amongst 
other  places,  to  Sicily,  where  his  companions  stole  and 
killed  some  oxen  that  were  sacred  to  a  heathen  god ; 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  they  took  ship  and  fled,  but  were 
wrecked  upon  a  neighbouring  island,  and  all  were  drowned 
except  Ulysses  himself.  This  island,  then  called  Ogygia, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Gozo,  close  to  Malta. 

The  Tyro-Phoenicians,  together  with  a  few  small  societies 
of  Ionic  Greeks,  are  said  to  have  maintained,  under  an 
aristocratic  constitution,  their  independence  till  the  fifth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  they  were  assailed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
they  are  said  to  have  submitted.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  says 
that  the  colonists  were  very  rich ;  that  their  houses  were 
large  and  highly  ornamented,  and  that  the  people  were 
expert  iia  many  trades,  and  especially  for  their  manufacture 
of  linen  [query  cotton]  cloths,  which  were  held  in  great  es- 
teem for  fine  and  delicate  texture.  The  exact  time  at  which 
the  Carthaginians  effected  this  conquest  is  not  known;  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  islands,  however,  in  the  year 
402  B.C.    Other  accounts  say  the  Greeks  succeeded  the 
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Phoeniciang,  and  that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Car- 
thaginians wrested  them.  Like  the  early  history  of  all 
countries,  the  first  facts  are  involved  in  so  much  obscurity, 
that  we  shall  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  press  on  to  the 
following  epoch. 

When  the  Romans  conquered  Sicily,  they  took  possession 
of  Malta,  and  erected  it  into  a  municipium,  which,  in  their 
law,  denoted  that  individuals  or  places  were  invested  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  a  title,  how- 
ever, when  bestowed  upon  foreign  cities  and  people,  but  too 
often  merely  nominal  in  effect.  From  an  oration  of  Cicero 
we  learn  that  Verres,  a  Roman  and  rapacious  praetor  of 
Sicily,  was  accused,  amongst  other  crimes,  of  having  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  Juno  at  Malta.  This  is  instructive, 
as  telling  us  the  nature  of  the  idolatrous  worship  then  in 
vogue  in  the  island ;  but  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  existing  antiquities,  that  while  these  Roman 
fanes  have  all  passed  away,  together  with  their  creeds, 
the  temples  of  a  far  higher  antiquity  remain  until  to-day. 
From  this  we  may  safely  infer  that  there  was  an  idolatry 
more  deeply  rooted  as  identified  with  the  associations  of  an 
earlier  age,  which  the  Romans  did  not  eradicate,  and  to 
the  very  altars  of  this  primeval  worship  we  shall  be  able  to 
introduce  our  readers  in  the  sequel. 

Figs,  melons,  honey,  cottons,  &c.,  were  exchanged,  at 
this  time,  for  corn  ;  the  linen  cloth  of  Malta  was  considered 
as  an  article  of  luxury  at  Rome.  As  a  curious  circum- 
stance, it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  a  sepulchral  urn,  not 
long  since  discovered  at  Gozo,  was  found  a  coin  of  Ancient 
Britain.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  a  small 
piece  of  money  was  given  to  the  dead  to  pay  their  passage 
across  the  waters  that  divide  this  life  from  the  next  exist- 
ence, and  as  Britain  became  a  Roman  colony  before  the 
hirth  of  our  Saviour,  this  provincial  coin,  struck,  as  it  was 
customary,  at  Rome,  might  easily  have  passed  with  its 
possessors  to  any  other  part  of  that  great  empire ;  and, 
ultimately,  according  to  their  superstition,  to  the  pocket  of 
Charon,  the  reputed  waterman  of  those  invisible  and 
doubtful  waters. 

To  this  time  and  place  belong  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
as  narrated  in  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  are  aware  that  a  small 
island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  has  sometimes  been  mentioned 
as  the  scene  of  this  part  of  St.  Paul's  sufferings,  but  with- 
out any  foundation  further  than  the  resemblance  of  the 
ancient  names  of  the  two  places.  Paul  came  from  Crete, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  Malta  was  consequently 
almost  in  his  course,  which  the  other  island  was  not.  Paul 
wintered  where  he  was  shipwrecked,  together  with  275 
other  persons,  and  passed  from  thence  at  once  to  Sicily, 
whereas  the  smaller  and  unhealthy  Melite  of  the  Adriatic 
being  within  half  a  league  of  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
close  to  a  rich  mainland,  would  not  have  detained  all  these 
strangers  for  such  a  length  of  time  ;  nor,  having  detained 
them,  could  they  have  gone  from  thence  to  Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  in  those  times  of  feeble  navigation,  without  touching 
at  some  other  port,  which,  as  is  evident  from  the  narrative, 
they  did  not.  Grotius,  too,  says  there  was  an  inscription 
discovered  in  Malta,  in  which  the  same  expression  occurred, 
as  is  met  with  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Acts,  "the  chief  man"  of  the  island,  whose 
father  Paul  healed ;  the  same  Greek  word  being  used  by 
both  writers,  as  if  it  had  been  a  conventional  title  of  common 
use.  Tradition,  also,  of  the  facts,  exists  in  one,  and  not  in 
the  other,  of  the  islands.  We  have  already  mentioned  St. 
Paul's  Bay;  here  they  say  he  was  shipwrecked,  which  we 
believe  to  be  true  •  St.  Paul's  Cave  is  also  pointed  out  to 
the  traveller,  and  here  they  say  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
this  there  is  no  occasion  to  receive ;  the  Maltese,  however, 
have  ever  cherished  the  general  associations  with  their 
islands  and  religion :  St.  Paul  is  their  patron  saint ;  and 
although  tradition,  taken  apart  from,  or  in  opposition  to, 
other  witnesses,  is  of  no  value,  yet  when  strengthened  by 
circumstantial  evidence,  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  weight 
of  an  unbroken  testimony. 

"  The  barbarous  people,"  then,  that  showed  Paul  and  his 
companions  no  little  kindness,  were  the  Roman-Maltese ; 
they  kindled  a  fire,  and  received  every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  three  score  and  sixteen  souls,  and  lodged  them 
courteously,  and  honoured  them  with  many  honours,  and 
when  they  departed,  they  laded  them  with  such  things  as 
were  necessary.  This  happened  a.d.  62,  at  which  time 
the  name  of  Malta  was  Melite  or  Melita. 

The  Romans  maintained  their  authority  over  these  islands 
until  Rome  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Goths :  these,  in 


their  turn,  were  expelled  by  Belisarius,  the  general,  and 
afterwards  the  emperor  of  the  East,  in  tne  year  ,5.']3  a.d. 
Tlie  Arabs  conquered  Malta  about  870  a.d.,  and  liaviucr 
lost  possession  of  it  for  several  years,  finally  recovered  it 
about  900  A.D.,  and  put  the  Greek  inhabitants,  who  were 
subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  their  enemies,  to  the 
sword.  In  1120,  Count  Roger,  the  Norman  conqueror  of 
Sicily,  took  these  islands,  and  expelled  the  Arabs;  and 
they  remained  attached  to  Sicily  until  that  island,  together 
with  Naples,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  granted  them  to  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John,  commonly  known,  at  the  present  day, 
as  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

3.     EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

Then  in  Palestine, 
By  the  way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
A  hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west;  and,  when  'twas  askad, 
"  Who  are  the  noble  founders?"  every  tongue 
At  once  replied,  "  I'he  merchants  of  Amalfi." 
That  hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls. 
Sent  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel; 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquished  for  the  helm^ 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible. 
So  long  renowned  as  champions  of  the  Cross, 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. — Rogers. 

Although  it  is  only  forty  years  since  these  military  friari 
virtually  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  order,  yet  io 
little  IS  now  known  about  them  that  we  are  compelled  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  their  origin,  in  otder  to  make 
the  narrative  intelligible. 

"It  is  written,"  says  Sir  William  Segar,  "that  at  tho 
citie  of  Amiens,  in  Picardie,  a  province  of  France,  th"re 
was  borne  a  certaine  gentleman,  who,  in  his  childhood,  had 
bene  brought  up  in  learning:  and  being  growen  to  man's 
estate,  disposed  himselfe  to  the  exercise  of  armes,  and 
therein  long  time  continued.  Afterwards,  having  attained 
riper  yeres,  he  despised  the  world,  and  framed  himselfe  to 
a  solitarie  life,  as  one  fully  resolved  to  live  in  contemplation, 
unseene  of  any  but  God  alone.  Having  sometime  remamed 
in  that  solitarie  sort,  a  suddaine  desire  he  had  to  visite  the 
sepulchre  where  Christ  was  buried,  which  shortly  after  he 
did.  And  to  the  end  that  he  might  with  securitie  passe  Hie 
barbarous  nations,  he  apparalled  himselfe  like  unto  a  plii.^ 
sition;  by  which  meane,  without  impediment,  he  performed 
his  jorney.  Thus  having  passed  the  difficulties  of  travel! 
in  divers  strange  countries,  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and 
being  there,  fell  into  acquaintance  with  Simon,  patriarch 
of  that  citie,  and  in  lamenting  wise  enformed  him  of  the 
oppression  and  crueltie  offered  and  dayly  used  by  the 
Infidels  towardes  the  poore  Christians  in  those  countroys, 
whereunto  Simon  answered,  that  albeit  the  Christians  in 
those  countreys  indured  great  outrages,  yet  they  of  Jerusa- 
lem sufi"ered  much  greater,  and  should  be  forced  to  more, 
if  God  did  not  defend  them." 

This  "certaine  genllemag,"  who  was  no  other  than  Peter 
the  Hermit,  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  jiatriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  pope,  and  temporal  powers  of  Europe,  to 
solicit  succour  for  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  "and  many 
great  kings  and  potentates  consented  to  take  in  hand  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Infidels."  Hence  arose  the  first  crusade,  the  foremost  body  of 
which  consisted  of  an  undisciplined  rabble  of  60,000  fanatics, 
whose  path  was  marked  with  every  species  of  intemperance, 
and  who  were  finally  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turks,  upon  the 
plains  of  Nice,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Turkish  king- 
dom of  Roum,  which  then  extended  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  But  others  were  behind,  and 
Nice  was  soon  invested  by  an  army  of  100,000  knights, 
including  their  attendants,  besides  600,000  piUrims.  able 
to  bear  arms.  In  seven  weeks  that  city  surrendered,  and 
in  June  of  the  following  year,  1099,  the  standard  of  the 
cross  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Two  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  pilgrims  bad  already  been 
founded  at  Jerusalem,  while  it  was  yet  under  Turkish  thral- 
dom, by  some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  in  Italy,  one  of  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  John,  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
This  latter,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  secular  establish- 
ment, now,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  period,  became  a 
monastic  order:  the  hospitallers  abjured  the  world,  and 
formally  dedicated  themselves  at  the  altar  as  the  servants 
of  the  poor  and  of  Christ.  Gerard,  the  father  of  the  order, 
died  in  the  year  1118,  or  1120,  and  was  essentially  a  man 
of  peace;  but  Raymond  du  Puis,  an  ambitious  warrior,  svas 
chosen  as  his  successor,  and,  without  absolving  the  monks 
from  their  former  obhgations,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tlie 
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times,  he  added  others  equally  arduous.  He  organized 
them  into  three  classes,  differing  in  birth,  rank,  and  office: 
the  first  consisted  of  knights  of  justice,  of  patrician  ancestry, 
whose  duty  was  to  fight;  the  second  of  priests,  to  perform 
the  services  of  religion  in  church  and  camp,  and  to  minister 
to  the  sick  and  wounded;  the  third  class,  named  Sergens, 
served  either  in  the  battle-field  or  the  hospital,  as  required. 
Each  brother,  at  his  profession,  took  vows  of  chastity,  obe- 
dience, and  poverty,  all  of  which  were  broken  in  the  latter 
times;  and  the  knights  further  solemnly  swore  to  defend 
Christianity  with  their  swords.  Their  banner  was  a  white 
cross  on  a  red  field,  and  hence  they  were  often  called  "  the 
White  Cross  Knights." 

In  consequence  of  the  crowd  of  knights  that  rallied  under 
this  standard,  it  soon  became  necessary  to  divide  the  order 
,nto  separate  nations,  or  languages,  or  tongues,  as  they  have 
differently  been  denominated,  which  at  first  were  those  of 
Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Arragon,  Germany, 
and  England.  The  government  of  the  order  was  strictly 
aristocratic,  the  master,  afterwards  called  the  grand-master, 
being  president  of  the  council,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
supreme  jurisdiction.  Princes  supplicated  to  be  buried  in 
the  habit  and  harness  of  these  warrior  monks;  kings  were 
proud  to  be  enrolled  under  their  victorious  banner;  and 
Alfonso  the  First,  king  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  having 
no  offspring,  named  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple 
^an  order  similar  to  the  former)  heirs  to  both  his  crowns, — 
a  deed  which  the  subjects  of  those  kingdoms  very  properly 
set  aside. 

Ill  1187,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Saladin,  and  the  knights, 
after  the  entire  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  1291,  withdrew 
to  Cyprus.  Here  they  remained  eighteen  years,  when, 
snatching  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  from  the  Saracens,  in  1308, 
they  settled  there,  and  for  more  than  200  years  were  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Time,  however, 
had  not  softened  the  bitter  rancour  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Turk;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January, 
1523,  the  order  was  compelled  to  abandon  Rhodes  to  Soly- 
man  the  First,  surnamed  the  Magnificent,  emperor  of  the 
Turks ;  but  not  before  they  had  endured  a  long  series  of 
disasters  with  great  physical  and  moral  fortitude,  and  had 
been  deserted  by  all  those  "  great  kings  and  potentates"  of 
Christendom,  who  had,  in  an  earlier  age,  lavished  the  blood 
of  their  subjects  upon  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  in  order  to 
convert,  by  the  robbery  of  conquest,  and  the  wholesale 
massacres  of  people,  Infidels,  to  that  religion  which  says, 
"  Peace,  peace  to  him  that  is  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is 
near." 

4.     COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  MILITARY 
IMPORTANCE  OF  MALTA. 

Touching  at  Candia,  the  knights  of  St.  John  passed  to 
Messina,  in  Sicily,  where  the  viceroy  invited  the  grand- 
master, in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
Germany,  to  make  that  city  his  home;  but  an  enemy,  as 
ruthless,  and  more  subtle  than  the  Turk,  drove  them  forth 
once  more  in  search  of  a  refuge.  The  plague  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  ;  and  to  escape  the  contagion,  which 
they  had  probably  themselves  brought  from  the  east,  they 
took  ship  nearly  as  precipitately  as  they  had  done  at  Rhodes, 
and  sailed  to  Baia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  carrying  the 
disease  along  with  them,  of  which  several  knights  of  dis- 
tinction died  at  sea  during  the  passage.  After  a  protracted 
sojourn  in  Italy,  the  emperor,  Cliarles  the  Fifth,  ceded  for 
ever  to  the  grand-master  and  religious  fraternity  of  St. 
John,  "in  absolute  title  and  fee  simple,"  all  the  castles,  for- 
tresses, and  isles  of  Tripoli,  Malta,  and  Gozo,  upon  various 
stipulations  which  are  foreign  to  our  present  subject. 

No  sooner  was  this  cession  rumoured  of,  than  com- 
missioners were  sent  by  the  order  to  survey  their  new 
possessions  which  now  consisted  of  the  Maltese  Islands,  and 
the  town  of  Tripoli  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  According  to 
this  official  report,  which  is  a  valuable  authority,  Malta 
is  described  as  nothing  better  than  a  shelterless  rock  of  soft 
sand-stone,  called  tuffa,  six  or  seven  leagues  long  and  three 
or  four  broad.  The  surface  of  the  rock  was  scantily  covered 
•with  earth,  but  of  so  coarse  and  arid  a  kind  that  grain 
refused  to  vegetate  in  it.  It  produced,  however,  abundance 
of  figs,  melons,  and  other  fruits,  besides  cotton  and  cummin, 
which,  together  with  honey,  were  exchanged  by  the  native 
traders  for  corn  with  their  Sicilian  neighbours.  The  island 
had  no  rivulets,  and  except  in  the  interior,  it  was  destitute 
of  springs— consequently  the  inhabitants,  as  at  the  present 
dfty,  bad  to  store  up  the  rain  in  cisterns.    Fuel  was  so 


scarce  that  wood  was  sold  by  the  pound;  and  the  natives 
usually  dressed  their  food  on  fires  made  with  thistles,  or 
cow-dung  dried  in  the  sun.'  The  Citta  Notabile,  or  capital, 
occupied  a  rising  ground  in  tiie  centre  of  the  island,  and 
was  a  paltry,  miserable,  and  defenceless  place.  The 
fortifications  which  commanded  the  harbours  were  insig- 
nificant and  in  ruins.  The  population  was,  at  this  time, 
about  12,000;  but  an  uncultured  soil,  and  the  ranaf'.ity  of 
corsairs,  who  made  constant  descents  upon  the  island, 
sweeping  away  whole  families  into  captivity,  kept  the 
inhabitants  in  constant  fear  and  produced  the  natural 
results  of  insecurity. 

Gozo  was  described  in  the  same  report  as  separated 
from  Malta  by  a  channel  about  a  league  and  a  half  wide, 
in  the  midst  of  which  were  two  islets  called  Cumin  and 
Curainot.  According  to  the  survey,  Gozo  was  eight  leagues 
in  circumference,  destitute  of  harbours,  and  environed  by 
shoals  and  reefs,  but  withal  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil. 
The  inhabitants  amounted  to  about  5000,  who  dwelt  like 
the  people  of  Malta,  in  casals,  or  villages.  Their  only 
defence  from  the  corsairs  was  a  badly  fortified  castle  built 
on  a  hill. 

Constant  attacks  of  Saracens  and  Turks  had  completely 
desolated  these  islands  and  their  dependencies,  and  the 
impoverished  inhabitants  could  barely  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  year  1516,  only 
fourteen  years  before  this  time,  all  the  revenue  which  the 
Imperial  Governor  could  wring  from  them  was  forty  ducats. 

The  first  step  to  the  possession  of  Malta  by  the  knights 
was  the  delivery  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  which  com- 
manded the  most  commodious  part,  to  a  proper  officer 
under  a  temporary  governor  and  a  captain-at-arms,  who 
was  followed  by  the  grand-master  himself,  Villiers  de  I'lsle 
Adam,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1530.  It  is  said  that  his 
fortitude  almost  deserted  him  when  he  beheld  upon  this 
sterile  spot  no  edifice  superior  to  a  fisher's  hut,  save  a 
dilapidated  andalmostuntenablefortress.  He  immediately 
threw  up  a  few  defences  around  the  insignificant  casal  or 
village  which  had  risen  close  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  at  the  same  time  marked  out  a  position  for  his  future 
capital. 

In  hopes,  however,  of  a  settlement  in  more  fruitful  Greece, 
the  order  attacked  Modon,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  in  the 
following  year,  1531,  and  their  conduct  in  this  and  similar 
expeditions  should  warn  us  against  indulging  our  sympa- 
thies too  freely  with  this  or  any  other  self-constituted  body 
of  men,  who,  under  the  name  of  religion,  or  the  conventional 
honour  of  the  world,  have  worked  out  the  mixed  motives 
of  human  nature,  but  motives  are  too  subtile  for  us  to 
analyze,  and  chivalry  has  not  yet  been  judged  by  its  fruits. 
No  natural  impulse  is  so  welcome  to  the  individual,  no 
popular  enthusiasm  is  so  contagious,  as  that  which  offers 
outlets  for  the  worst  of  human  passions.  No  fanaticism  that 
has  been  preached  to  man  has  ever  been  attended  with 
such  universal  consent  as  the  Crusades,  and  none  ever 
presented  such  an  amount  of  crime  in  the  agents,  and  of 
suffering  in  those  against  whom  the  contest  was  waged; 
and  of  all  the  half- monastic,  half-military  orders  which 
owed  their  origin  to  these  Crusades,  none  ever  possessed 
such  national  power  and  social  responsibilities  as  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John.  While  this  order  was 
abandoned  by  the  bad  and  the  dastardly  of  its  own  society 
as  well  as  by  the  puissant  nations  which  left  it  to 
struggle  single-handed,  as  at  Rhodes,  against  the  empires 
of  the  East,  we  cannot  restrain  our  sympathies  ^from  the 
spectacle  of  physical  endurance  and  of  moral  courage  which 
they  presented  at  that  period;  danger  indeed  had  purified 
their  ranks,  and  at  the  last  dauntless  hearts  evinced 
supreme  self-control  in  closing  a  sanguinary  war,  when 
they  could  no  longer  shield  those  around  whom  they  had 
stood  as  a  wall  of  steel,  after  the  stone  ramparts  of  Rhodes 
had  been  battered  into  dust  by  the  tremendous  Turkish 
cannonade  which  Solyman  the  Magnificent  had  forced  on 
with  the  words,  "I  myself  am  fully  resolved  here  to  conquer, 
or  end  my  days;  and  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution,  let 
my  head,  my  tleets,  my  army,  and  my  empire,  be  for  ever 
accursed  and  unfortunate."  But,  no  sooner  had  these 
troubles  passed  away,  than  the  very  first  action  which 
follows  betrays  the  looseness  of  the  convention,  which  not 
only  allowed,  but  recognised,  in  lieu  of  pay  to  its  soldiers, 
rapine  and  violence  bought  with  wholesale  murder.  We  read 
that,  under  the  fair  colours  of  honourable  commerce,  these 
knights,  with  the  sanction  of  their  grand-master,  entered 
the  port  of  Modon,  corrupted  the  captain  of  the  harbour  by 
bribery,  intoxicated  the  Turks  who  garrisoned  the  tower  of 
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the  mole,  and  only  did  not  take  the  city  by  givinf^  them- 
selves up  to  every  species  of  violence  against  property,  and 
life,  and  honour.  Booty  to  an  immense  value  was  carried 
away  to  Malta,  and  while  the  men,  who  never  injured  them, 
were  slaughtered  with  savage  fury,  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  were  torn  from  their 
homes,  and  in  all  this,  the  knights  themselves,  "sworn  to 
chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  as  servants  of  the  poor  and 
of  Christ,"  were  the  chief  spoilers.  These  are  the  fruits  of 
chivalry.  Thus  was  the  banner  of  the  white  cross  knights 
tainted  again  and  again. 

The  pope  having  refused  to  countenance  the  divorce  of 
Catharine  of  Arragon  from  her  husband,  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England,  the  latter  sequestered  the  possessions  of  all  of 
his  subjects  who  adhered  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Under  these 
circumstances  some  of  the  English  knights  of  St.  John 
adjured  their  order;  others,  named  Ingley,  Adrian  Forrest, 
Adrian  Fortescu,  and  Marmaduke  Bohus,  perished  on  the 
scaffold ;  others  died  in  prison,  and  the  remainder  sought  an 
asylum  at  Malta.  The  act  of  the  English  legislature,  by 
which  the  order  was  abolished  in  our  own  country,  and  the 
property  belonging  to  it  confiscated,  was  dated  in  the  year 
1534.  Lisle  Adam,  the  grand-master,  received  our  country- 
men, the  refugees,  with  considerable  kindness.  He  was  the 
most  illustrious  head  that  ever  ruled  the  knights,  and 
dying  in  the  same  year,  worn  out  with  care,  they  wrote 
upon  his  grave,  "Here  lies  virtue  triumphant  over  mis- 
fortune," 

After  various  predatory  attacks  upon  Greece  and  the 
northern  shore  of  Africa,  the  history  of  which  belongs  to 
that  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  rather  than  to  the  history  of 
Malta,  but  all  of  which  were  marked  with  the  same  atrocious 
acts  as  those  they  did  at  Modon, — now  the  Turks  were 
victims,  and  if  these  were  too  powerful,  the  Jews  were 
devoted  to  pillage,  and  now  from  the  Moorish  coast  maidens 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  were  reduced  to  the  basest 
bondage  by  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  hired  by 
the  order  to  carry  out  their  ambitious  designs,  and  paid, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  '.he  reluctant  lovers  of  chivalry, 
hy  the  property,  by  the  freedom,  and  the  honour  of  innocent 
and  defenceless  females,  bought  with  the  blood  of  their 
natural  protectors.  "It  would,  indeed,"  says  an  historian 
of  the  order  of  St.  John*,  "be  a  breach  of  historical 
candour  not  to  state,  that  the  warfare  was  characterized  on 
both  sides  by  sanguinary  ferocity.  If  the  Turk  and  the 
Moor  were  cruel  and  merciless,  so  was  the  Christian  knight. 
It  was  a  war  of  reckless  bloodshed  and  brutal  spoliation — 
a  series  of  legal  outrages,  which  humanity  chronicles  with 
regret."  After  a  series  of  these  attacks,  and  to  revenge 
them,  a  Turkish  fleet  arrived  off  Port  Musceit,  now  called 
Marsamuscetta,  or  the  Quarantine  Harbour,  in  July  1551. 
The  rocky  tongue  of  land  which  bounds  this  port  towards 
the  east,  and  upon  which  we  said  the  present  capital  stands, 
was  then  called  Mount  Sceberras.  Besides  the  old  capital 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  bourg,  or  town,  was  the 
only  place  of  shelter,  capable  of  holding  out  any  length  of 
time  against  the  invaders.  This  bourg  was  protected  by  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  after  inspecting  its  capabili- 
ties from  Mount  Sceberras,  Sinam  Pasha,  the  general  of 
the  Turkish  army,  preferred,  as  an  easier  task,  attacking 
the  CittaNotabile  in  the  interior,  which  was  badly  garrisoned, 
and  would  probably  have  at  once  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  had  they  not  listened  to  a  false  rumour  that  a  Chris- 
tian armament,  under  Andrew  Doria,  the  great  Genoese 
captain  of  his  age,  was  on  its  way  to  succour  the  knights. 
Sinam  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  left  the  island, 
making,  however,  a  descent  upon  Gozo,  carrying  off  consi- 
derable booty,  and  sweeping  its  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
Sailing  from  Gozo  to  Tripoli,  the  Turkish  expedition  took 
that  place,  which  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Malta. 

5.    COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  SIEGE  OF 
MALTA    BY    THE    TURKS. 

Commissioners  were  about  this  time  (a.d.  1551)  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  construction  of  military  works, 
and  Leo  Strozzi,  Prior  of  Capua,  a  man  of  great  natural 
talents  and  vast  experience,  was  of  eminent  service  in  these 
matters.  Port  Musceit  being  entirely  without  defence,  it 
was  proposed  that  a  new  town  should  immediately  be  built 
upon  Mount  Sceberras;  but  as  the  treasury  of  the  order  was 

*  Achievements  of  the  Kjiights  of  Malta,  by  Aluxander  Sutheic- 
LAMD  Esq.,  to  whose  book,  we  are  indebted  for  the  principal  facts  in 
the  history  of  that  order. 


low,  the  knights  contented  themselves  with  erecting  a  castle 
at  the  extremity  of  that  promontory,  and  another  on  Mount 
St.  Julian.  The  first,  then  called  Fort  St.  Elmo,  and  the 
other  Fort  St.  Michael,  thus  named  after  similar  towers  at 
Rhodes.  The  next  grand-master,  Claude  de  la  Sangle,  made 
very  considerable  additions  to  Fort  St.  Elmo  at  his  own 
expense,  and  so  completely  fortified  the  peninsula  of  St. 
Michael,  which,  like  that  of  the  Bourg,  juts  out  into  the 
Grand  Port,  that,  in  honour  of  him,  it  was  designated  the 
Isle  de  la  Sangle,  and  has  ever  since  borne  that  name. 

While  these  works  were  in  progress,  Malta  was  devas- 
tated by  one  of  the  most  terrible  hurricanes  that  ever  burst 
over  that  port.  The  waves,  heaped  into  mountains  by  con- 
flicting blasts,  rolled  with  irresistible  fury  into  the  harbour; 
four  galleys  were  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool; 
the  houses  near  the  shore  were  thrown  down,  and  even  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  tottered  to  its  foundations.  In  half  an 
hour  the  wind  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  but  in 
that  short  space  of  time  six  hundred  persons  perished. 

The  grand-master  La  Sangle  died  in  1557,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  de  la  Valette,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
commanders  the  order  ever  possessed.  Shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  five  Maltese  galleys  took  a 
Turkish  galleon,  which  had  on  board  some  females  belong- 
ing to  the  household  of  the  emperor  Solyman.  This  was 
the  greatest  insult  that  could  be  offered  to  a  Turk.  The 
Kislar  Aga  and  the  Odalichi  urged  vengeance;  the  Iman 
of  the  Grand  Mosque  publicly  invoked  him  to  redeem  the 
slaves;  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  Solyman, 
fanned  into  wrath,  solemnly  swore  by  his  beard  to  extirpate 
the  order. 

The  forces  of  the  island  consisted  of  700  knights,  besides 
serving  brothers,  and  about  8500  soldiers.  In  anticipation 
of  an  attack,  a  great  iron  chain,  supported  on  casks  and 
beams  of  timber,  was  carried  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  the  galleys,  and  John  de  la  Valette  was  at  his 
post.  He  fulfilled,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  duties  of 
the  hospitaller,  the  private  soldier,  the  engineer,  the  artille- 
rist, and  the  captain  of  the  host.  One  hour  he  was  busied 
in  the  hospital,  the  next  superintending  the  pioneers,  and 
frequently  grasped  the  mattock  and  the  spade  by  way  of 
example.  "A  formidable  enemy,"  said  he,  speaking  to  a 
full  conclave  of  his  knights,  "are  coming  like  a  thunder- 
cloud upon  us ;  and,  if  the  banner  of  the  cross  must  quail 
to  the  unbeliever,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  signal 
that  Heaven  demands  from  us  the  lives  which  we  have 
solemnly  devoted  to  its  service.  He  who  dies  in  this  cause 
dies  a  happy  death ;  and,  to  render  us  worthy  to  meet  it,  let 
us  renew  at  the  altar  those  vows  which  ought  to  make  us 
not  only  fearless  but  invincible  in  the  fight."  The  solemn 
ceremonial  followed, — the  eucharist  was  partaken  of, — tern 
poral  pursuits  and  gratifications  were  for  the  time  renounced, 
— private  animosities  were  abandoned,  and  bending  in 
devoted  brotherhood  before  the  symbol  of  their  faith,  they 
vowed  to  perish  rather  than  let  that  be  profaned,  forgetful 
that  their  own  bad  passions  had  polluted  it  at  Modon  and  at 
Coron,  at  Goletta  and  at  Tunis. 

The  mistake  was  in  turning  against  the  unbeliever  the 
zeal  that  should  have  burnt  within  and  purified  themselves; 
but  it  was  no  false  alarm  which  had  driven  them  to  their  altar. 
The  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  159  oared  vessels,  having 
on  board  30,000  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  pashas 
Mustaphaand  Piali,  arrived  May  the  18th,  1565.  A  squad- 
ron of  store-ships,  carrying  the  heavy  artillery,  horses  and 
munition,  accompanied  the  fleet.  In  the  course  of  that  and 
the  following  night,  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  army  disem- 
barked, and  Fort  St.  Elmo  was  the  point  at  which  the  attack 
was  first  commenced.  Ramparts  were  raised  by  means 
of  wooden  platforms,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  a  battery  of 
ten  guns,  each  of  which  carried  a  ball  weighing  eighty 
pounds,  two  sixty  pound  culverins,  and  a  basilisk  of  enormous 
dimensions,  which  threw  stone  bullets  that  weighed  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
fort.  Every  shot  told,  but  the  fort  still  held  out.  In  a 
single  attack  the  Turks  lost  300t  chosen  men,  and  the 
order  a  third  of  that  number  and  twenty  knights. 

One  of  the  means  of  defence  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
barbarous  warfare  of  the  age.  Large  hoops,  made  of  light 
wood,  after  being  dipped  in  brandy,  were  rubbed  over  with 
boiling  oil,  and  then  covered  with  cotton,  soaked  in  a  com- 
bustible preparation,  two  ingredients  of  which  were  gun- 
powder and  saltpetre.  This  operation  was  repeated  three 
times,  allowing  each  layer  of  cotton  to  cool  before  it  was 
covered  by  another;  and  when  the  hour  of  battle  came,  these 
hoops  were  set  on  fire,  and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the 
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enemy.  Hooped  into  clusters  of  unquenchable  flame,  the 
Turkish  soldiers  often  lost  all  discipline;  and  to  prevent  the 
flesh  being  burnt  ofl"  their  bones,  flung  themselves  into  the 
sea. 

At  daybreak  of  June  the  16th,  a  fresh  attack  was  made 
upon  the  same  fort,  and  at  the  end  of  six  hours  a  retreat  was 
sounded  by  the  Turks,  who  left  two  thousand  of  their  dead 
behind  them.  Hitherto  Fort  St.  Elmo  had  been  rein- 
forced by  fresh  troops  from  the  bourg,  but  now  the  enemy 
effected  a  lodgment  on  Cape  Gibbet,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Grand  Post,  and  completely  invested  the  fort,  and  on  the 
21st  of  June  attacked  it  again  with  all  the  chosen  battalions 
of  their  army.  Thrice  did  the  janizaries  rush  into  a 
breach  in  the  walls,  and  as  often  were  they  repulsed  with 
immense  slaughter,  till  night  separated  the  combatants. 
The  knights  without  the  besieged  fort  vainly  attempted  to 
throw  themselves  in  for  the  rescue;  those  within,  anticipa- 
ting their  fate  with  a  stern  and  tranquil  fortitude,  partook 
of  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  their  rehgion. 

At  sunrise  on  the  23rd  of  June,  thirty-two  pieces  of 
cannon  opened  the  battle  of  the  day  with  their  terrible  voice. 
In  four  hours  only  sixty  souls  remained  in  the  fort,  to 
defend  the  breach  against  those  without.  At  length  the 
breach  was  cleared;  not  a  knight  nor  soldier  remained  alive, 
and  after  the  loss,  if  the  Maltese  chronicles  be  true,  of  8000 
men  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  and  of  300  of  their  own 
knights,  besides  1300  hired  soldiers,  Fort  St.  Elmo  was 
lost  and  won.  When  entered  by  Mustapha  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  leader  was  so  astonished  at  the  insignificance  of 
its  fortifications,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  the  Bourg, 
"  What  resistance  may  we  not  look  for  from  the  parent 
when  it  has  cost  us  the  bravest  of  our  army  to  humble  the 
child  ?"  Mustapha  ordered  the  breasts  of  the  slain  knights 
to  be  gashed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  their  hearts  torn 
out,  and  their  lacerated  and  headless  bodies,  clothed  in 
their  battle-vests,  to  be  lied  to  planks  and  flung  into  the  sea, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  drifted  down  the  harbour,  and 
meet  the  eye  of  the  grand-master.  After  a  burst  of  tears 
at  the  sight  of  his  mutilated  knights,  La  Valette  ordered  all 
the  Turkish  prisoners  in  the  city  to  be  massacred,  and  the 
Maltese  artillerymen,  loading  their  guns  with  the  bleeding 
heads  of  the  victims,  fired  them,  instead  of  balls,  into  the 
Turkish  camp. 

These  revolting  acts  must  be  recorded  if  we  would  teach 
or  learn  the  fruits  of  that  savage  fanaticism  which  tempered 
the  Crusades,  as  well  as  the  military  orders  to  which  these  gave 
birth.  Only  a  month  had  passed  since  the  very  men  who 
committed  these  acts,  at  which  the  savage  would  recoil,  had 
rushed  to  the  altar  of  their  religion,  which  they  called 
Christian,  and  there  had  vowed,  upon  the  eucharist  of 
their  faith,  to  die  for  the  sake — of  what?  Let  the  spirit 
that  impelled  them  answer  that,  and  though  verily  the  men 
themselves  knew  not  what  spirit  they  were  of,  shall  we, 
who  are  far  removed  from  the  dark  shadows  which  obscured 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  which  at  once  account  for, 
and  in  part  palliate  their  barbarities — shall  we  suffer  our 
judgment  to  be  dazzled  by  the  light  of  poetry,  which  time 
and  fancy  fling  over  the  chivalry  of  the  past,  and  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  sickening,  but  stern  realities  of  the  history  before 
us?  It  is  not  safe  to  look  upon  the  glory  of  their  military 
state,  without  closely  searching  for  the  nature  of  the  means, 
whether  good  or  bad,  that  supported  that  magnificent  array ; 
Iior  must  we  receive  their  own  (details  of  their  motives, 
without  consulting  the  written  records  of  what  they  did 
after  they  had  obtained  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
apparent  objects  of  their  enthusiasm. 

6.  TERMINATION    OF   THE    TURKISH    SIEGE. 

The  Turks  proceeded,  in  the  next  place,  to  invest  the 
entire  peninsulas  of  La  Sangle  and  the  Bourg;  seventy 
cannon  began  the  battering,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  the 
Pasha  orderfid  all  his  guns  to  open  simultaneously  upon 
the  two  towns.  The  whole  island  trembled  with  the  inces- 
sant roar  of  the  artillery,  and  considerable  breaches  were 
made  in  the  advanced  works.  The  arrival  of  the  viceroy 
of  Algiers,  with  2000  chosen  soldiers,  appeared  to  seal  the 
fate  of  the  order  of  St.  John.  Candalissi,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  viceroy,  backed  with  4000  men,  made  good  his  landing 
upon  an  uncovered  part  of  the  beach,  at  the  extremity  of 
La  Sangle,  and  for  a  time  had  indeed  planted  the  Moslem 
flag  upon  an  outwork;  but  after  several  hours  of  hard 
fighting,  the  Turks  were  driven  back,  leaving  about  3500 
dead  upon  the  rock.  At  the  same  time,  young  Hassan, 
the  viceroy,  stormed  the  castle  of  St.  Michael,  and  he 


too,  after  a  conflict  which  lasted  five  hours,  was  compelled 
to  retreat,  leaving  the  flower  of  his  Algerines  lifeless  at  the 
foot  of  the  ramparts.  And,  now,  having  as  he  thought 
worn  out  the  physical  energies  of  the  knights,  it  being  mid- 
day, the  Turkish  general  ordered  the  janizaries,  the  pride 
of  his  army,  to  rush  into  the  deadly  gaps  which  Hassan  had 
abandoned.  After  a  fatal  volley  of  musketry  from  the 
Maltese,  man  closed  with  man,  and  the  battle  became  a 
series  of  single  combats.  Warrior  grappled  warrior  in 
desperate  strife,  and  separated  only  when  one  or  both 
fell  mortally  wounded  to  the  earth.  Stones,  fireworks,  and 
boiling  oil  were  poured  upon  the  enemy  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone  dislodged  the 
Turks  from  their  position. 

The  Turkish  batteries  once  more  opened  upon  the  towns 
with  redoubled  activity,  and  the  contest  daily  grew  more 
desperate.  The  Christians,  though  almost  always  victo* 
rious,  saw  their  numbers  decrease  with  fearful  rapidity. 
For  four  succeeding  days  the  best  of  Turkish  blood  was 
lavished  upon  the  walls  of  La  Sangle,  and  on  August  7th, 
after  four  hours  of  incessant  fighting,  the  fort  of  St, 
Michael  was  nearly  won.  The  Christians,  few  in  number, 
and  exhausted  by  unnatural  efforts,  were  losing  heart,  when, 
to  their  astonishment  and  joy,  a  retreat  was  suddenly 
sounded  along  the  Turkish  line.  A  false  alarm  that  suc- 
cours had  aiTived  from  Christendom  had  robbed  the  pasha 
of  the  victory  which  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 

If  the  indomitable  valour  of  the  knights  should  weary 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  what  must  have  been  its  effect 
upon  the  Ottoman  general?  To  put  an  end  to  the  siege,  a 
simultaneous  attack  was  made  on  August  18th,  upon  the 
castle  of  St.  Michael  and  the  bastion  of  Castile,  with  the 
resolution  of  continuing  it  night  and  day,  by  means  of  fresh 
troops,  till  the  towns  were  taken.  The  attacks,  though  in- 
terrupted, were  frequent,  but  the  month  of  September  com- 
menced without  any  impression  having  been  made  upon  the 
Christians.  They  indeed  had  almost  won  the  battle,  for 
the  Turkish  general  became  convinced  that  famine  alone 
could  reduce  the  city,  and  famine  threatened  to  reduce  his 
camp  first. 

And  now  arrived  the  long  looked-for  allies  from  Europe 
6000  troops  from  Sicily  were  landed  at  Melleha  Bay  upon 
the  north-west  shore  of  Malta,  and  without  waiting  to 
ascertain  their  real  strength,  the  pasha  at  once  retreated 
on  board  his  fleet.  When,  however,  he  learned  their  num- 
ber, ashamed  of  his  precipitancy,  he  relanded  his  troops,  and 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  island  in  search  of  the 
allied  army.  He  found  them  intrenched  on  a  hill,  flanked 
by  narrow  defiles,  and  consequently  difficult  of  access. 
Delia  Corna,  their  generalissimo,  contrary  to  his  own 
wishes,  was  induced  to  move  down  the  hill  and  meet  the 
enemy.  The  conflict  that  ensued  was  short  and  decisive; 
for  at  the  first  onset  the  Turkish  line  began  to  waver,  and 
a  charge  in  their  flank  by  Vincent  Vitelli,  a  valiant  Italian 
captain,  completed  their  discomfiture,  and  the  pasha  him- 
self fled.  As  the  Christians  were  chasing  the  fugitives  to 
the  beach,  transfixing  with  their  short  spears  every  panting 
Turk  that  dropt  exhausted  in  their  path,  Hassan  of  Algiers, 
who  lay  in  ambush  among  the  rocks,  dashed  headlong  into 
the  battle,  and  for  a  time  balanced  the  chances  of  victory,  till 
Maltese  succour  compelled  all  the  Turks  to  re-embark. 
In  the  same  hour  that  the  remnant  of  his  once  formidable 
army  retreated  on  board  their  galleys,  the  Turkish  leader 
ordered  the  anchor  to  be  weighed  for  Constantinople. 

In  this  memorable  siege  25,000  Turkish  soldiers  perished, 
and,  at  the  last,  the  Maltese  garrison  barely  numbered  600 
effective  men.  History  scarcely  oflFers  a  parallel  of  such 
successful  suffering  as  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
sieged. Solyman,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  the  issue 
of  this  war,  declared  that  in  the  following  spring  he  would 
appear  in  person  before  the  walls  of  Malta,  and  at  once  raze 
its  fortifications,  and  depopulate  the  island,  or  die  in  the  un- 
dertaking. At  the  instigation  of  La  Valette,  however,  the 
arsenal  at  Constantinople  was  set  on  fire  by  hired  incendia- 
ries, and  a  vast  number  of  galleys  that  were  being  built  for 
the  expedition  against  Malta  were  destroyed.  This  com- 
pelled Solyman  to  postpone  his  attack,  and,  before  he  could 
equip  another  fleet,  war  called  him  to  his  Hungarian  fron- 
tier, where  he  died,  a.d.  1566. 

7.     FOUNDATION    OF   VALETTA,   AND    OF    OTHER 
PUBLIC    WORKS. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  the  enemy  of  Malta 
and  of  Christendom,  left  the  grand-master  leisure  to  repair 
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hi»  niinerl  towns.  To  perpetuate  the  late  victory,  the  name 
of  the  Bourg  was  changed  to  that  of  Citta  Vittoriosa,  or 
the  Victorious  City.  The  Fort  St.  Elmo  was  to  be  extended 
and  a  new  town  founded  upon  Mount  Sceberras,  and  to 
carry  on  these  works  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  the  Christian 
world  was  successfully  appealed  to  for  funds,  and  engineers 
and  artificers  were  invited  from  every  part  of  Italy,  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  the  grand-master,  who  laid,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1566,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  city.  Upon  this 
stone  was  an  inscription  in  the  Latin  language,  to  the  effect 
that  the  grand-master,  La  Valettc,  taking  into  consideration 
the  perilous  siege  which  had  lately  terminated,  had  deter- 
Diined  to  build  a  town  on  Mount  Sceberras,  the  better  to 
check  any  future  descents  of  the  barbarians.  The  new  city 
was  named,  by  universal  consent,  the  city  of  La  Valette; 
to  which  the  epithet  "Umilissima,"  or  the  most  humble, 
was  added  as  indicative  of  the  humility  of  the  order. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  grand-master  spent  almost  the 
whole  of  his  time  with  the  masons  and  artificers  on  Mount 
Sceberras,  and  upon  a  scarcity  of  money  occurring,  had  the 
boldness  to  issue  a  brass  coinage  of  nominal  value  on  which 
was  inscribed,  "  non  ses,  sed  fides,"  that  is,  not  money,  but 
credit.  The  punctuality  however  with  which  this  spurious 
currency  was  withdrawn,  as  often  as  remittances  arrived  from 
Europe,  never  allowed  public  confidence  to  give  way.  In  1568 
John  de  la  Valette  died  from  the  eCFects  of  a  coup-de-soleil, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  grand-mastership  by  Peter  de 
Monte.  In  1571,  the  new  city  was  so  far  finished  as  to  be 
made  the  seat  of  government,  and  in  the  same  year,  the  order 
of  St.  John  took  part  in  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  Lepanto 
in  Greece, "  the  first  great  action,"  says  Cervantes,  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote,  "  in  which  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  was  successfully  disputed  by  Christian  arms." 

Passing  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  we  come  to  the 
accession  of  Alof  de  Vignacourt,  of  whom  we  give  a  copy 
of  a  full  length  portrait  taken  by  Caravaggio,  the  celebrated 
Italian  painter.  Alof  de  Vignacourt  was  a  man  of  great 
talent,  and  enjoyed  a  long  and  brilliant  reign,  during  which 
he  completed  the  greatest  public  work  that  man  could  raise 
at  Malta.  We  have  stated  in  our  introduction  that  there  are 
fev/  springs  and  no  streams  upon  the  island;  the  climate  at 
the  same  time  is  one  of  the  hottest  on  earth,  either  within 
or  without  the  tropics,  at  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  sailors 
from  whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  visit  it;  water,  then,  in 
this  burning  climate  is  the  first  essential  of  animal  existence, 
and  of  this  there  was  no  general  supply  except  that  afforded 
by  the  rainy  season.  Choosing  the  largest  spring  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  where  these  are  most  abundant, 
Vignacourt  raised  upon  arches  an  aqueduct,  nine  and  a  half 
English  miles  in  length,  in  order  to  carry  water  into  the 
city  of  Valetta.  He  erected  public  fountains  and  con- 
nected these,  both  with  the  aqueduct  itself,  and  with  sub- 
terranean cisterris,  in  which  the  natives  until  to-day  preserve 
the  rains  of  winter,  which,  when  dry,  could  now  be  fed  by  the 
artificial  supply.  He  has  quenched  the  thirst  of  man  and 
beast  from  that  time  until  now;  and  honour  to  the  name  of 
Vignacourt,  far  above  those  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
blood  they  spilt ! 

The  same  grand-master  also  added  to  the  defences  of 
the  island,  by  erecting  strong  works  at  the  different  harbours, 
as  well  as  upon  the  httle  island  of  Cumino.  His  reign,  how- 
ever, was  not  one  of  unbroken  peace,  for  not  only  were  his 
knights  engaged  in  frequent  contests  with  the  Turks  at  sea, 
but  the  latter  sent  sixty  galleys  against  Malta,  in  1615,  and 
landed  5000  men  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery ;  but  the  Maltese,  having  had  timely 
notice  of  their  approach,  retreated  with  their  property  into 
various  strongholds,  and  the  Ottomans,  unable  to  attempt 
a  siege,  had  to  re-embark  without  capturing  a  single  man. 

This  insecurity  of  the  open  country  might  have  led  us  to 
suppose  that  the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Maltese 
was  but  ill  looked  after  by  the  order,  had  not  the  popula- 
tion, which  is,  within  a  certain  limit,  a  test  of  the  physical 
condition  of  a  people,  rapidly  increased  since  the  great 
siege.  When  the  Turks  raised  "the  famous  siege,  and  left  the 
island  in  1565,  the  population  of  Malta  did  not  greatly 
exceed  10,000,  but  in  1632,  after  a  period  of  sixty-seven 
years,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  51,000  souls,  exclusive  of 
the  members  of  the  order,  and  familiars  of  the  inquisition, 
who  had  settled  there.  In  1636  Paul  Lascaris  Castelard 
was  elected  grand-master,  and  founded  a  library  in  1650, 
for  the  benefit  however  of  the  knights  only,  but  which  is 
now  in  existence  as  the  property  of  the  present  government 
of  the  island.  The  same  person  bought,  about  the  same 
time,  the  West  India  Islands,  named  St.  Christopher,  St. 


Bartholomew,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Croix,  for  the  fee  simple 
of  5000/.  sterling,  which  included  all  the  plantations,  slaves, 
and  stores,  and  debts, — and  the  annalist  says  the  same  was 
a  most  unprofitable  speculation  for  the  order.  Twelve  years 
afterwards  these  islands  were  sold  to  some  French  mer^ 
chants,  and  a  little  more  than  a  century  from  the  date  of 
these  transactions  English  proprietors  were  to  be  found  in 
the  same  islands,  who,  from  one  year's  revenue  of  a  sinf^le 
plantation,  could  have  paid  the  whole  purchase-money 
which  the  Maltese  knights  had  given  for  them. 

The  grand-master  Redin,  who  died  in  1660,  erected  a 
chain  of  watch  towers,  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and 
Nicholas  Cotoner,  anticipating  an  attack  from  the  Turks, 
invited  an  eminent  Italian  engineer,  named  Valperga.  to 
visit  the  island,  and  under  his  superintendence,  an  en- 
closure called  the  Cotonera  was  added  to  the  fortifications. 
It  is  an  immense  work,  little  short  of  three  miles  long,  and 
consists  of  nine  bastions  and  two  demi-bastions,  connecting 
the  Isle  de  la  Sangle  with  the  Bourg,  or  Citta  Vittoriosa, 
and  embracing  all  the  heights  which  commanded  the  ancient 
defences  of  both  places.  The  area  within  was  sufficiently 
extensive  to  contain  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  with 
their  cattle  and  effects.  The  grand-master  was  blamed  for 
the  magnitude  of  the  work,  as  beyond  the  means  of  the  order, 
but  he  boldly  commenced  in  1670,  and  carried  it  on  unre- 
mittingly for  a  period  of  ten  years,  when  the  treasury  was 
exhausted,  and  thirty  years  elapsed  before  any  further 
measures  were  adopted  for  its  completion.  La  Floriana, 
which  Lascaris  built  to  defend  Valetta,  was  enlarged  by 
Cotoner;  and  a  new  fort,  called  Ricasoli,  was  erected  on  the 
headland  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Port. 
At  the  same  time,  a  lazzaretto  was  built  on  what  was  then  an 
islet  in  Port  Musceit,  but  which  has  since  been  changed  by 
art  into  a  peninsula. 

As  we  have  spoken  freely  of  the  dark  morality  of  the 
order  of  St.  John,  we  are  only  the  more  relieved  by  the 
contrast  of  an  occasional  brighter  spot.  Sanguinary  con 
llicts  in  Greece  against  the  Turks,  in  which  the  order  had 
been  allies  of  the  Venetians,  had  been  so  fatal  to  the 
Christians  about  the  year  1690,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
male  population  of  the  Maltese  islands  had  been  swept  off, 
and  mostly  widows  only,  and  orphans,  remained  to  suffer 
the  miseries  of  destitution.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  grand-master,  Adrian  de  Vignacourt,  a  kinsman  of 
Alofde  Vignacourt,  a  fund  was  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  sufferers, — "  an  incident,"  says  the  historian,  "  more 
honourable  to  his  memory  than  if  he  had  died  the  victor  of 
an  hundred  fights."  Malta,  too,  was  violently  shaken  by 
an  earthquake  on  January  11th,  1693,  which  continued  for 
three  days,  and  laid  several  buildings  in  ruins,  and  the  same 
shocks  extended  to  Sicily  with  greater  violence,  and  the 
town  of  Augusta  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  but  no  sooner 
was  this  disaster  known  at  Malta  than  a  squadron  was  des- 
patched with  supplies  to  the  houseless  inhabitants. 

8.    DECLINE    OF  THE    KNIGHTS. 

For  near  a  century  the  Maltese  navy  had  been  on  the 
decline,  and  the  grand-master,  Perillos,  who  succeeded 
Adrian  de  Vignacourt  in  1697,  built  a  squadron  of  decked 
war-ships,  of  a  much  larger  size  than  the  galleys,  and  erected 
various  useful  public  works,  as  monuments  of  his  tranquil 
and  honourable  reign.  A  few  years  after  this,  Manuel  de 
Villena  built  a  considerable  fort  on  the  islet  in  Port 
Musceit,  which  was  called  Fort  Manuel,  after  the  founder, 
and  added  a  series  of  magnificent  works  to  the  landward 
defences  of  the  new  city,  completing  the  Floriana,  which  was 
commenced  by  Lascaris  and  enlarged  by  Cotoner.  The 
good  effects  of  these  precautions  were  soon  obvious,  for 
a  Turkish  fleet  of  ten  ships,  which  appeared  off  the  port,  was 
so  intimidated  by  the  impregnable  aspect  of  the  whole 
island,  that,  after  firing  a  few  guns,  its  commander  held  it 
prudent  to  retire. 

In  1736,  we  find  that  Emanuel  Pinto  de  Fonseca  suc- 
ceeded to  the  grand-mastership,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the 
merciful  tenor  of  his  reiirn  rendered  him  a  blessing  to  all 
his  subjects,  even  to  the  Mohammedan  slaves,  which,  at  that 
time,  amounted  to  about  four  thousand.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  these  enjoyed  perfect  liberty,  as"  confidential  do- 
mestics in  the  households  of  the  knights ;  but  an  incident 
occurred  which  encouraged  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
slavery,  although,  in  this  case,  it  was  a  merciful  bondage. 
It  happened  that  a  Turkish  galley  was  brought  into  Malta 
by  the  Christian  slaves  who  had  manned  her,  who  had  risen 
upon  their  Moslem  officers  while  at  sea,  and  subverted  their 
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authority.  Among  the  Turks  thus  captured  was  the  pasha 
of  Rhodes,  a  man  of  eminence;  and  the  grand-master, 
anxious  to  propitiate  the  French,  who  were  aUies  of  the 
sultan  of  Constantinople,  immediately  gave  up  this  distin- 
guished prisoner  to  the  French  minister  at  Malta,  who 
lodged  him  in  a  palace,  made  him  a  princely  allowance, 
and  surrounded  him  with  Turkish  slaves.  Among  these 
slaves  was  a  negro,  the  very  man  whose  treachery  had  sold 
the  pasha  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  while  at  sea. 
This  wretch,  conceiving  that  he  was  ill  rewarded  for  his 
treason,  formed  the  daring  project  of  subverting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  knights,  and  of  rendering  the  Sultan  for  ever 
his  debtor,  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Malta.  The 
pasha  eagerly  agreed  to  promote  the  scheme ;  the  Turkish 
sla%'es  were  soon  involved  in  the  conspiracy;  a  tleet  from 
Barbary,  aware  of  the  project,  was  to  appear  off  the  harbour 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  was  held 
at  Citta  Notabile,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  at  the 
hour  of  the  mid-day  siesta,  those  who  remained  in  the  city 
of  Valelta  were  to  be  massacred.  A  slave,  who  held  a 
confidential  situation  near  the  grand-master's  person,  was 
instructed  to  enter  Pinto's  chamber  at  the  hour  when  the 
intense  heat  overpowers  all  ranks  alike  with  sleep,  and  de- 
capitate him,  and  then  instantly  to  exhibit  the  bleeding 
head  in  the  grand  balcony  of  the  palace,  as  a  signal  for  the 
slaves  of  the  other  knights  to  follow  his  example.  All 
these  arrangements  were  carried  on  in  so  secret  a  manner 
that  no  Christian  on  the  island  had  even  a  suspicion  of 
their  existence;  but  just  before  the  appointed  day,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  aggravated  by  the  effects  of  wine  and 
opium,  the  negro  quarrelled  with  a  young  Persian,  a  soldier 
in  the  grand-master's  guard,  who  was  in  his  confidence, 
and  attempted  to  stab  him;  but  the  youth  escaped,  and, 
either  through  fear  or  vengeance,  at  once  divulged  the  for- 
midable conspiracy.  The  pasha,  being  under  the  protection 
of  France,  escaped  punishment ;  but  about  a  hundred  of 
those  implicated  in  the  plan  suffered  death.  Some  were 
burned  alive,  some  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  others 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  four  galleys  rowing  different  ways. 


The  struggle  between  the  Christian  and  the  Turk  had 
dwindled  into  insignificant  and  piratical  contests.  The 
only  warlike  exploit  of  Pinto's  reign  was  to  bombard  several 
piratical  ports,  but  to  small  purpose;  and,  from  this  date, 
the  cruising  of  a  few  privateers  constituted  the  naval  de- 
monstration of  the  knights.  "  The  galleys,"  says  Sonnini, 
"  were  armed,  or  rather  embarrassed,  with  an  incredible 
number  of  hands;  the  general  alone  had  800  men  on  board. 
They  were  superbly  ornamented ;  gold  blazed  on  the  nu- 
merous basso-relievos  and  sculptures  on  the  stern ;  enor- 
mous sails,  striped  with  blue  and  white,  carried  on  their 
middle  a  great  cross  of  Malta,  painted  red.  Their  elegant 
flags  floated  majestically.  In  a  word,  everything  concurred, 
when  they  were  under  sail,  to  render  it  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle ;  but  their  construction  was  little  adapted  either  for 
fighting  or  for  standing  foul  weather.  The  order  kept 
them  up  rather  as  an  image  of  its  ancient  splendour,  thaa 
for  their  utility.  It  was  one  of  those  ancient  institutions 
which  had  once  served  to  render  the  brotherhood  illustrious ; 
but  now  only  attested  its  selfishness  and  decay.  The  cara- 
vans, or  cruises  of  the  galleys,  were  now  nothing  but  parties 
of  pleasure  to  and  from  the  delicious  havens  of  Sicily  ;  the 
defence  of  those  superb  ramparts,  the  monuments  of  the 
glory  of  the  order,  was  confided  to  foreign  and  mercenary 
soldiers ;  and  that  social  energy,  which  had  made  one  of 
the  greatest  empires  of  the  universe  to  tremble,  was  now  no 
longer  exemplified,  except  in  the  sparks  of  courage  struck 
from  a  few  individuals." 

We  must  not  omit  perhaps  the  last  worthy  action  these 
galleys  performed.  In  the  year  1 783  a  frightful  earthquake 
ravaged  Sicily  and  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  towns  of  Messina  and  Reggio ;  and  those  inha- 
bitants that  escaped  alive  were  exposed,  without  food  or 
shelter,  in  the  open  country.  The  Maltese  galleys  were 
laid  up  in  ordinary  at  the  time  intelligence  of  this  disaster 
reached  the  island  ;  but  they  were  made  ready  for  sea,  not- 
withstanding, in  a  single  night,  and  instantly  set  sail  for 
the  scene  of  desolation,  carrying  with  them  medicines,  beds, 
and  tents  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
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shelves  for  butter,  Mr.  King  supposes  this  room  to 
have  been  the  butler's  station.  There  seems  additional 
evidence  of  this,  because  there  is  a  passage,  down 
steps,  from  this  apartment  to  a  large  vaulted  room, 
arched  with  stone  and  supported  by  pillars :  there  is  a 
low  benching  of  stone-woik  round  the  walls,  calcu- 
lated to  hold  beer-casks ;  and  a  stone  drain,  running 
along  beneath  and  in  front  of  it,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  carry  off  the  drainings.  Near  this  room, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  beer-cellar,  are  brew- 
houses,  and  bake-houses,  where  are  remains  of  the 
places  once  occupied  by  large  coppers,  coolers,  and 
ovens;  and  near  these  again  are  store-rooms  for  corn 
and  malt,  with  a  separate  entrance  from  the  exterior 
of  the  building.  These  rooms,  viz.,  the  butler's  apart- 
ment, the  beer-cellar,  the  brew-house,  bake-house,  and 
store-rooms,  seemed  to  have  formed  one  distinct  suite 
of  offices,  under  the  care  of  one  person. 

The  next  pointed  archway,  in  the  entrance  passage, 
is  the  entrance  to  a  long  narrow  passage,  leading 
with  a  continued  descent,  to  the  great  kitchen,  and 
having,  midway,  a  half-door,  or  hatch,  with  a  broad 
shelf  on  the  top  of  it:  on  this  shelf  the  dishes  of 
provisions  were  placed  by  the  cook's  assistants,  and 
taken  by  the  servants-in- waiting  on  the  persons  dining 
in  the  hall.  In  the  kitchen  are  still  remaining  two 
vast  fire  places,  with  irons  for  a  very  large  number 
of  spits.  There  are  likewise  stoves;  double  ranges  of 
dressers ;  large  choppiug-blocks :  and  a  massive  wooden 
table,  with  a  surface  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form 
kneading-troughs  for  pastry;  and  in  the  floor  are  some 
large  rings,  by  which  stones  were  lifted  up  which 
covered  the  entrances  to  the  drains.  In  connexion  with 
the  kitchen  are  numerous  apartments  which  probably 
served  as  larders,  &c.,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
in  communication  only  with  the  kitchen. 

The  third  pointed  archway  in  the  entrance  passage 
opens  merely  into  one  very  small  vaulted  room,  un- 
connected with  any  other:  this,  from  its  position  and 
appearance,  seems  to  have  been  the  wine-cellar;  a 
supposition  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  small- 
ness  of  its  size,  for  wine  was  used  more  as  a  cordial 
than  as  a  regular  accompaniment  of  the  dinner-table, 
at  the  time  when  Haddon  was  in  its  glory. 

The  fourth  arched  entrance  of  which  we  have 
spoken  leads  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  staircase,  quite 
distinct  from  the  grand  staircase  of  the  house.  This 
staircase  conducts  to  a  number  of  small  apartments 
on  the  upper  floor,  which,  from  t'neir  number  and 
situation,  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  numerous 
guests  and  their  retainers.  The  sleeping  apartments 
for  the  common  servants  seem  to  have  been  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

We  have  said  that  these  four  arched  entrances  to 
the  servants'  offices  are  separated  from  the  great  hall 
by  a  screen.  This  screen  is  ornamented  with  ancient 
carved  work,  and  presents  a  striking  feature  in  the 
old  hall.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the  hall 
there  is  an  immense  fire-place,  large  enough  to  roast 
an  unjointed  ox,  had  such  a  thing  been  required;  and 
a  number  of  old  portraits,  greatly  injured  by  time, 
are  hung  amongst  the  other  trophies  that  adorn  the 
hall.  On  the  wainscoat  of  the  wall  is  seen  an  iron 
fastening  of  peculiar  construction,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  wrist  of  a  man's  hand :  this  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  trivial 
offences ;  and  also  served  to  enforce  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations adopted  amongst  the  servants  of  this  esta- 
blishment. "  The  man  who  refused  duly  to  take  his 
horn  of  ale,  or  neglected  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  had  his  hand  locked  to  the  wainscoat,  somewhat 
higher  than  his  head,  by  this  iron  fastening,  when 
cold  water  was  poured  down  the  sleeve  of  his  doublet 


as  a  punishment  for  his  offence."  We  would  hazard 
a  conjecture,  that,  whatever  might  be  inflicted  for  ne- 
glect of  duties,  it  was  not  often  necessary  to  subject 
a  servant  to  this  ordeal  for  "  refusing  duly  to  take  his 
hoi-n  of  ale." 

As  there  are  many  important  and  interesting  parts 
of  the  building  still  to  be  described,  we  shall  devote 
another  article  to  the  completion  of  the  subject. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
IX.     September. 


Next  him  September  marched  eke  on  foot ; 

Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoyle 

Of  harvest's  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot, 

And  him  enriched  with  bounty  of  the  soyle : 

In  his  one  hand,  as  fit  for  harvest's  toyle, 

He  held  a  knife-hook;  and  in  th'  other  hand 

A  paire  of  weights,  with  which  he  did  assoyle 

Both  more  and  lesse,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand. 

And  equal  gave  to  each  as  justice  duly  scanned. — Spensek. 


The  character  of  this  month  sensibly  reminds  us  of 
the  decline  of  the  year.  The  weather  is  in  general 
clear  and  serene,  but  the  days  are  considerably 
shortened,  and  the  morning  and  evening  air  has  all 
the  chilliness  of  autumn.  The  sun  shines  with  a 
mellow  lustre,  still  imparting  summer's  heat  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  tells  us 
plainly  that  the  youth  of  the  year  is  gone,  and  that 
even  its  full  maturity  and  strength  are  passing  away. 
The  fields  lately  covered  with  wavy  corn,  or  enlivened 
by  the  busy  labours  of  those  engaged  in  its  ingather- 
ing, are  now  deserted  and  bare,  and  the  harvest  moon, 
(as  the  planet  is  at  this  season  called  on  account  of 
its  bright  and  lengthened  radiance,)  sheds  its  beams 
on  our  land,  when,  with  the  exception  of  the  nortiiern 
coimties,  the  harvest  is  in  most  cases  fully  gathered 
in.  The  meadows,  divested  long  since  of  their  second 
crop  of  grass,  are  still  looking  fresh  and  beautiful, 
and  afford  pasturage  to  the  numerous  cattle  now 
freely  admitted  to  graze  in  them.  The  hedjres  have 
lost  nearly  all  their  beauty :  few  and  solitary  are  the 
blossoms  that  adorn  them,  and  even  these  are  pale 
and  wan,  compared  with  the  earlier  productions  of 
the  year.  The  "scarlet  hip,  and  stony  haw,"  have 
not  yet  attained  their  full  colouring,  and  therefore  do 
not  materially  enliven  the  dull  green  of  the  branches 
on  which  they  hang.  The  bending  and  rustling 
boughs  of  the  hazel  thicket  often  remind  us  that  the 
season  of  nutting  has  arrived,  and  the  young  hands 
are  as  busily  employed  as  ever  in  that  favourite  occu- 
pation. The  settled  state  of  the  weather  usual  during 
this  month  makes  it  a  favourite  season  for  country 
excursions.  The  silent  recesses  of  woods  and  forests 
are  invaded  by  groups  of  merry  visitants,  who  find 
abundant  pleasure  in  threading  the  tangled  and 
intricate  paths,  and  then  in  assembling  beneath  the 
wide-spread  canopy  of  some  aged  oak,  and  partaking 
of  the  rural  repast,  made  doubly  refreshing  by  the 
rambles  of  the  morning  and  the  healthful  tone  of 
spirits  and  appetite  thus  acquired.  But  it  is  not  on 
such  occasions,  or  when  surrounded  by  a  laughing 
throng  of  young  and  happy  persons,  that  we  have 
leisure  to  take  in  the  full  majesty  and  richness  of  the 
scene  presented  by  some  of  our  still  remaining  forests. 
There  is  an  awful  grandeur  in  their  dark  recesses,  a 
sublimity  about  their  lofty  canopies  and  massy  pillars, 
and  an  impressive  stillness  throughout  their  seemingly 
immeasurable  extent,  which  deeply  affect  and 
solemnize  the  mind,  and  with  which  the  voice  of 
merriment  seems  little  consonant. 
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There  is  not  yet  much  of  autamn  colouring  in  the 
foliaf'e  of  the  trees:  a  few  bright  patches  on  the  elm 
and  beech  contrast  with  the  deep  hue  of  firs  and 
oaks,  and  show  us  that  the  varied  colours  of  the 
season  are  in  preparation.  The  song  of  birds  is  heard 
more  frequently  during  this  than  in  the  last  month : 
their  tones^  however,  are  subdued  and  almost  plain- 
tive, and  we  may  easily  imagine  them  to  be  pouring 
forth  a  long  farewell  to  the  departing  summer.  The 
common  swallow  leaves  us  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  as  do  several  other  soft-billed  birds.  They 
seek  a  more  genial  climate,  in  which  to  pass  the 
•winter  months;  while  birds  from  more  northerly 
countries,  arrive  here  to  supply  their  place,  and  to 
avoid  the  rigour  of  a  season  still  more  severe  than 
ours.  The  field-fare  and  red-wing  are  among  the 
latter,  and  these  subsist  chiefly  on  the  abundant 
supply  of  berries  which  our  woods  and  hedge-rows 
afford.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  well  remarks:  "This 
instinct,  which  gives  the  swallow  his  appointed  seasons, 
and  which  teaches  him  always  when  and  where  to 
move,  may  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a  Divine 
source  :  he  belongs  to  the  oracles  of  nature,  which 
speak  the  awful  and  intelligible  language  of  a  present 
Deity." 

When  Autumn  scatters  his  departing  gleams, 
Warn'd  of  approaching  winter,  gather'd  play 
The  swallow-people ;  and  toss'd  wide  around, 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift 
The  feather'd  eddy  floats ;  rejoicing  once, 
Ere  to  their  wintry  shmabers  they  retire ; 
In  clusters  clung,  beneath  the  mould'ring  bank. 
And  where,  unpierced  by  frosts,  the  cavei'n  sweats*. 
Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  convey' d. 
With  other  kindred  birds  of  season,  there 
They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  welcome  back. — Thomson. 

The  commencement  of  this  month  is  hailed  by 
sportsmen  as  the  season  dedicated  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  field.  The  destruction  of  animal  life  throughout 
the  season  is  immense,  and  our  tables  are  in  this  way 
supplied  with  many  delicacies.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  so  much  of  cruelty  is  mingled  with 
these  pleasures,  and  that  it  should  ever  have  become 
sport  to  a  dignified  and  intellectual  being,  to  "tor- 
ment ere  he  destroys"  his  unoffending  prey. 

If  we  turn  from  the  open  fields  to  the  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds,  we  find  a  rich  display  of  ripe 
fruits,  and  a  tolerable  remainder  of  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs.  Wall-fruit  sends  forth  its  fragrant 
odour,  and  thus  attracts  the  attention  of  the  busy 
swarms  of  flies,  bees,  and  wasps.  Orchards  are 
embellished  with  their  rich  and  useful  produce,  which 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  is  gathered  in,  and 
stored  for  winter  use,  or  converted  into  cider  and 
perry.  In  favourable  situations  the  vine  hangs  out 
its  white  or  purple  clusters  in  tempting  profusion. 
Through  the  care  of  those  who  apply  themselves  to 
the  art  of  rearing  and  varying  our  garden-flowers, 
we  have  still  a  pleasing  variety  surrounding  our 
dwellings.  The  more  conspicuous  of  these  are  the 
china-aster,  the  climbing  convolvulus,  the  handsome 
dahlia,  and  the  glowing  scabious,  while  among  flower- 
ing shrubs  we  notice  the  Althea  frutex,  the  arbutus, 
laurustinus,  &c.  The  saffron-plant,  {Crocus  sativus,) 
is  now  in  blossom,  and  it  is  therefore  the  season  for 
gathering  its  peculiar  product.  This  plant  was 
formerly  much  cultivated  in  England,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
only  parts  of  the  plant  used  in  the  preparation  of 
saffron  are  the  orange-coloured  stigmas,  which  are 
carefully  separated  from  the  flower  as  soon  as   it 

*  The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  fancy  of  some  of  our  old  naturalists, 
that  swallows  pass  the  winter  in  holes  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 


begms  to  blow,  dried  on  a  kiln  by  a  lengthened 
process,  and  either  formed  into  cakes,  or  used  in  their 
loose  and  separate  state,  in  which  latter  case  they 
form  what  is  called  hay-saffron.  The  flowers  of  the 
saffron-plant  as  well  as  of  the  common  autumn  crocus, 
(Colchicum  autumnale,)  come  up  before  the  leaves, 
and  look  too  delicate  and  fragile  to  bear  the  chilli- 
ness of  autumn.  Speaking  of  the  compensatory 
system  observable  throughout  nature.  Dr.  Paley  says, 
with  reference  to  the  autumn  crocus : — 

I  have  pitied  this  poor  plant  a  thousand  times,  its 
blossom  rises  out  of  tne  ground  in  the  most  forlorn  condition 
imaginable,  without  a  sheath,  a  fence,  a  calyx,  or  even  a 
leaf  to  protect  it;  and  that  not  in  the  spring,  not  to  be 
visited  by  summer  suns,  but  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  declining  year.  When  we  come,  however,  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  structure  of  this  plant,  we  find  that 
nature  has  gone  out  of  her  course  to  provide  for  its  security, 
and  to  make  up  to  it  for  all  its  defects.  The  seed-vessel, 
which  in  other  plants  is  situated  within  the  cup  of  the 
flower,  or  just  beneath  it,  in  this  plant  lies  underground 
within  the  bulb.  The  tube  of  the  flower  extends  down  to 
the  root.  The  germ  grows  up  in  the  spring,  upon  a  foot- 
stalk, accompanied  with  leaves :  the  seeds  have  thus  the 
benefit  of  the  summer,  and  are  sown  upon  the  surface. 
The  order  of  vegetation  externally  is  thus:  the  plant 
produces  its  flowers  in  September;  its  leaves  and  fruit  in 
the  spring  following." 

Several  species  of  fungi  still  appear  in  the  meadows. 
These  singular  productions  are  said  to  exhaust  the 
ground  on  which  they  grow,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
to  occasion  those  remarkable-looking  circles,  called 
"  fairy  rings,"  which  are  common  in  many  of  our 
pastures. 

Acorn  and  beech-nuts  now  fall  from  the  trees,  and 
in  woods  and  forests  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food  for  swine.  They  are  both  called  mast,  and 
for  six  weeks  during  the  autumn  are  greedily  devoured 
by  the  numerous  herds  collected  together  for  that 
purpose.  The  swineherd  agrees  with  the  farmers  to 
take  charge  of  their  hogs,  at  a  shilling  a  head,  or 
thereabouts,  and  will  frequently  collect  the  animals 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred.  He  then  drives  them 
to  the  forest,  where  he  has  previously  enclosed  a  place 
for  their  reception  beneath  some  spreading  tree.  He 
feeds  and  litters  them  there  for  a  few  days,  occasion- 
ally allowing  them  liberty,  and  driving  them  to  some 
stream  or  pool.  He  accustoms  them  to  feed  to  the 
sound  of  a  horn,  and  thus  has  the  means  of  calling 
them  together  when  he  pleases;  and  after  a  while  he 
throws  his  stye  open,  and  allows  them  to  cater  for 
themselves.  They  still  maintain  their  orderly  demean- 
our, and  return  regularly  home  at  night,  thus  proving 
that  it  is  possible  to  subject  even  their  despised  race 
to  a  state  of  discipline  and  obedience.  In  that 
delightful  work,  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  the  man- 
agement of  herds  of  swine,  during  their  residence  in 
the  woods,  is  treated  of  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  the  very  singular  sight 
occasionally  presents  itself  of  showers  of  gossamer, 
falling  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  cover- 
ing trees  and  plants  with  a  beautiful  transparent  veil. 
The  vast  number  of  insects  employed  in  weaving 
these  fairy  webs  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  aero- 
nautic expedition  thus  performed  by  them  forms  one 
of  the  most  curious  facts  in  natural  history. 

In  this  month  we  frequently  meet  with  the  cast-off' 
skins  of  snakes,  so  perfect  in  all  their  parts  that  even 
the  outer  skin  of  the  eyes  remains  in  the  sockets. 
The  reptile  entangles  itself  amidst  grass  and  weeds, 
the  better  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  by  means  of 
friction  gets  rid  of  the  skin,  by  rubbing  it  back  from 
the  head,  and  leaving  it  in  an  inverted  form.  m 

The  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  happens 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  is  generally  one  of  rough  and 
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stormy  weather.  The  countries  beneath  the  equator 
have  the  sun  vertical  to  them,  and  glow  with  a  reful- 
gent brightness  that  scarcely  knows  a  shadow.  The 
comparative  nearness  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  at  this 
period  produces  a  swelling  of  the  tides,  and  the 
changes  of  the  tide  appear  to  affect  the  atmospheric 
currents,  so  that  we  almost  invariably  find  the  spring 
and  autumn  equinoxes  to  bring  with  them  heavy 
gales,  accompanied  with  much  rain. 

During  this  and  the  last  month  great  numbers  of 
persons  leave  their  inland  residences,  to  seek  health, 
pleasure,  and  refreshment,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 
There,  relaxing  awhile  from  the  fatigues  of  business  or 
of  study,  those  who  have  minds  capable  of  appreciating 
what  is  most  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature  find 
abundant  sources  of  gratification.  To  such  it  is  most 
delightful  to  wander  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
on  a  cloudless  autumn  day,  and  watch  the  heaving 
ot  the  billows  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  the 
glowing  green  of  the  wide  expanse,  save  where  it  ter- 
minates in  foamy  surf,  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
beams displays  a  thousand  prismatic  hues  5  to  ob- 
serve the  numerous  flocks  of  ocean,  the  sea-gulls 
rising  and  falling  upon  the  waves,  the  cormorants 
winging  their  lofty  flight,  and  plovers  wheeling  round 
and  round,  and  uttering  their  note  of  joy.  To  such 
the  language  of  a  favourite  poet  will  perhaps  embody 
some  of  their  ideas  of  that  sublime  spectacle,  the 
ocean: — 

Beautiful,  sublime,  and  glorious, 

Mild,  majestic,  foaming,  free- 
Over  time  itself  victorious, 

Image  of  Eternity. 

Sun  and  moon  and  stars  shine  o'er  thee ; 

See  thy  surface  ebb  and  flow ; 
Yet  attempt  not  to  explore  thee 

In  thy  soundless  depths  below. 

Whether  morning  splendours  steep  thee 

With  the  rainbow's  glowing  grace, 
Tempests  rouse  or  navies  sweep  thee 

'Tis  but  for  a  moment's  space. 

Eaith — her  valleys  and  her  mountains. 

Mortal  man's  behests  obey  ; 
Thy  unfathomable  fountains 
Scoff  his  search,  and  scorn  his  sway. 

Such  thou  art,  stupendous  ocean  ! 

But  if  overwhelmed  by  thee, 
Can  we  think,  without  emotion. 

What  must  thy  Creator  be  ? 

A  rapid  change  is  frequently  effected  in  the  face  of 
nature  during  the  last  week  of  September,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rough  winds  and  storms  prevalent  at 
that  period.  The  remaining  fruit  is  scattered  from 
the  trees,  flowers  are  drenched  with  rain,  and  levelled 
with  the  earth,  and  many  a  noble  tree  is  often  laid 
low,  or  deprived  of  some  of  its  massive  arms.  The 
scene  of  devastation,  thus  resulting  from  a  few  days 
of  rough  weather,  seems  to  hasten  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  to  bring  us  at  once  to  the  very  threshold 
of  that  dreary  season.  Yet  we  may  expect  some 
sunny  days  in  the  coming  month,  and  a  very  lively 
and  varied  colouring  of  the  landscape,  before  the 
general  "  fall  of  the  leaf"  takes  place. 

The  name  of  this  month  implies  that  it  is  the  seventh 
instead  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  year:  this  arises 
from  the  period  of  the  year's  commencement  having 
been  changed  from  March  to  January.  The  29  th 
day  of  September  was  superstitiously  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  in  former  times :  hence  arises  the  term 
Michaelmas-day,  and  hence  are  named  two  or  three 
flowers  appearing  about  this  time. 


THE  TRAVELLER,  THE  ADDER,  AND  THE  FOX. 


The  rising  sun  in  beauty  shone 

Upon  thy  fragrant  fields,  Ceylon, 

Along  whose  path,  at  break  of  day, 

A  weary  Traveller  took  his  way. 

He  paused ;  for  midst  the  neighboui-ing  glade, 

A  suiFering  creature  sued  for  aid ! 

And  there,  mthin  the  hedge-row's  bound, 

An  Adder  lay,  while  gathering  round. 

Devouring  flames,  with  furious  breath. 

Stopped  its  escape,  and  threatened  death. 

The  soft  appeals  of  pity  steal, 
Like  dews  from  heaven,  on  hearts  that  feel. 
What  though  the  suiferer  be  our  foe, 
Shall  we  refuse  assistance  1    No. 
Our  Traveller  could  not :  but  his  hand, 
Accomplishing  his  soul's  command. 
Slung  to  his  lance's  point  a  sack, 
Which  lay  across  his  camel's  back, 
Then  safely  lodged  the  trembling  thing 
Within  its  friendly  Qovering; 
Nor  ceas'd  his  care ;  but  gently  laid  * 

His  charge  beneath  a  palm-tree's  shade, 
Where  cooling  breezes  soothed  its  pain. 
Till  life  and  vigour  came  again. 
"  Now,"  said  the  Traveller,  "  thou  art  free  j 
And,  oh !  I  pray  thee,  learn  from  me 
In  friendly  acts  delight  to  find ; 
Do  thou  show  pity,  and  be  kind. 
Remember  that  with  all  his  power 
Man  helped  tlfee  in  misfortune's  hour; 
Forget  not  then  the  generous  deed. 
Nor  harm  him  in  the  time  of  need  !" 

Ah !  who  can  stand  before  the  mood 
Of  hard  and  cold  ingratitude  ? 
How  cursed  the  soil  whereon  is  grown 
The  bitter  fruit  of  kindness  sown : 
How  mai'ked  with  infamy  the  fruit 
Which  stains  the  spring  that  bathed  its  root ! 

"  Think'st  thou,''  the  adder  cried,  "  to  force 

My  nature  from  its  destined  course  ? 

Ox  by  this  little  act  of  grace 

To  claim  my  pity  for  thy  race  ? 

See  the  returns  dispensed  by  man 

To  those  who  serve  him  all  they  can : 

Ask  yonder  Cow,  which  morn  and  night 

Yields  up  her  milk  for  man's  delight, 

Why,  when  those  iiseful  streams  have  ceased, 

Man  dooms  to  death  the  hapless  beast  ? 

The  Tree,  whose  bending  boughs  produce 

Its  healthful  fruits  for  human  use, 

When  age  decays,  or  blights  assail, 

And  all  its  former  glories  fail, 

Then  feels  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  plane. 

And  tossed  upon  the  raging  main. 

Like  banished  hopes  and  comforts  wrecked, 

Gives  mournful  proof  of  man's  neglect. 

What  do  I  then  but  imitate 

Thy  boasted  race  in  deeds  of  hate. 

Whilst  I  my  poison-fangs  prepare 

For  thee,  and  for  thy  camel  there  ?'' 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  Traveller,  "  stay, 
And  then  let  any  creature  say. 
If  these  be  facts  entirely  true. 
Or  strong  exceptigna  urged  by  you."^ 
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"  "Well  be  it  so ;  a  Fox  draws  near ; 
Let  him  our  mutual  difference  hear; 
I  -will  myself  the  case  recite; 
Our  friend  is  sure  to  judge  aright." 

«  First,"  said  the  wary  Fox,  "  relate 
Tlie  opening  of  this  strange  debate.' — 

Tlien  when  he  heard  how  it  befell, 
And  saw  the  sack,  he  pondered  well  — 
"  Pshaw !"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  bag's  too  small, 
To  hold  the  Adder,  tail  and  all. 
The  trial's  plain ;  my  doubts  are  strong ; 
Prove,  if  you  can,  my  notion  wrong!" 

"  Lo,"  said  the  Adder,  wriggling  in, 
"  What  say  you  now  1  and  who's  to  win  1" 

"  Win  2"  cried  the  Fox,  without  a  pause, 
"  The  law  of  truth,  the  righteous  cause !" 
Then  at  its  mouth  the  sack  he  tied. 
And  beat  the  Adder  till  it  died. — M. 


ON  POISONS  AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTES. 
Having  given  some  account  of  poisons  and  secret 
poisoning  (pp.  71  and  77),  a  few  words  respecting 
antidotes  will  not  be  misplaced  here;  for  if  more  correct 
ideas  were  generally  held  respecting  them,  the  interval 
which  elapses  before  medical  aid  can  be  procured  might 
be  profitably  employed.  The  ideas  of  the  ancients  were 
so  vague  upon  the  subject  that  we  must  consider  anti- 
idotes,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  entirely  of  modern 
discovery.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  1st,  those  acting 
chemically,  which,  by  combining  with  the  poison, 
change  its  composition,  or  diminish  its  solubility,  and 
thus  render  it  inert;  2nd,  those  acting  physiologically, 
by  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  system,  which  thus 
neutralizes  or  counteracts  that  produced  by  the  poison. 
The  latter  are  few  in  number  and  of  very  doubtful 
application,  and  it  is  upon  them  that  the  ancients  relied, 
while  the  former  are  frequently,  when  applied  in  time, 
of  undoubted  efficacy,  and  are  those  in  which  the 
moderns  place  their  chief  confidence. 

We  will  now  enumerate  the  proper  antidotes  for 
some  of  the  more  common  poisons.  When  the  strong 
mineral  acids,  or  oxalic  acid,  have  been  swallowed, 
chalk  or  magnesia  should  be  given,  and  if  neither  of 
these  ere  at  hand,  a  substitute  may.be  found  by  break- 
ing down  the  plaister  from  the  walls  of  the  apartment, 
or  the  drinking  soap-suds.  Corrosive  sublimate  is 
best  met  with  albumen,  and  this  is  found  in  its 
purest  state  in  white  of  eggs,  which  should  therefore 
be  abundantly  given ;  or  if  they  cannot  be  procured, 
flour  and  water,  or  lastly  milk,  must  be  substituted. 
Tartar  emetic  requires  decoction  of  bark  or  nutgalls, 
or  strong  tea.  Verdigris  is  best  treated  by  white 
of  egg,  and  afterwards  by  plenty  of  sugar  or  syrup. 
The  effects  of  sugar  of  lead  are  prevented  by  the 
immediate  administration  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts. 
As  regards  arsenic,  the  first  object  is  to  remove 
from  the  stomach  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the 
poison  by  vomiting.  For  this  purpose  watery  drinks 
are  improper,  because  they  dissolve  the  arsenic,  which 
in  consequence  is  more  readily  absorbed;  but  let  oil 
be  administered,  which  will  not  dissolve  the  arsenic, 
and  promote  its  action  by  tickling  the  throat  with 
the  finger  or  a  feather.  Above  all  procure  as  soon 
as  possible  some  peroxide  of  iron:  this  drug  is  the 
suhcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  shops;  it  is  called /en-i- 
sesqui-oxydum  in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
is  always  to  be  had  cheap  and  in  large  quantities 
in  every  chemist's  shop.  The  persons  poisoned  with 
arsenic  should  be  gorged  with  warm  water,  into  which 
several  ounces  of  this  peroxide  of  iron  have  been 
stirred.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  resembling  the 
rust  of  iron,  (which  indeed  it  is,)  and  is  nearly  tasteless : 
this  enters  into  combination  with  the  arsenic,  and 
forms  a  harmless  mixture.  The  warm  water  in  which 
the  peroxide  of  iron  is  given  occasions  vomiting,  and  it 


only  remains  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  subdue  the 
inflammation  caused  by  the  temporary  action  of  the 
arsenic  upon  the  stomach.  We  have  no  direct  anti- 
dote for  opium,  and  vinegar,  which  was  formerly  used, 
is  now  known  to  be  hurtful  prior  to  the  removal  of 
the  poison  from  the  stomach,  as  it  increases  its  solu- 
bility; but  after  that  has  taken  place,  it,  as  well  as 
strong  coffee,  is  useful  in  counteracting  the  remaining 
effects.  The  other  grand  object  besides  the  admini- 
stration of  antidotes  is  the  causing  the  stomach  to 
evacuate  its  contents  by  vomiting,  which  may  usually 
be  accomplished  by  an  emetic  and  tickling  the  inside 
of  the  throat  with  a  feather.  Large  quantities  of 
luke-warm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  should  be  given 
to  excite  or  aid  vomiting,  except  where  oxalic  acid 
has  been  swallowed,  when  from  the  very  soluble 
nature  of  that  poison,  these  fluids  must  be  interdicte-1. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  coroners' 
inquests  held  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1837  and 
1838,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  poisoning 
which  occurred  during  those  years,  in  41  counties  and 
31  boroughs,  was  543.  No  returns  were  made  from 
the  remaining  counties  and  boroughs.  Of  these  543 
deaths,  282  happened  to  males,  and  261  to  females  ; 
and  of  the  whole  number,  1 2  were  caused  by  prussic 
acid,  1 2  by  Godfrey's  cordial  (a  preparation  contain- 
ing opium,  and  administered  by  mothers  and  nurses, 
to  quiet  infants),  19.  by  oxalic  acid,  32  by  sulphuric 
acid,  175  by  laudanum  and  opium  (34  of  which  cases 
were  caused  by  over-doses  given  by  mothers  and 
nurses,  to  quiet  children),  and  184  were  occasioned 
by  arsenic.  The  fruitful  sources  of  all  this  misery 
are  ignorance  and  crime,  and  to  sound  Christian 
education  we  look  as  the  best  and  indeed  the  only 
true  antidote  of  existing  evils. 


EFFECTS    OF    FEAR    OK    HEALTH. 

An  influence,  adverse  to  life,  is  that  mental  feebleness 
which  renders"  persons  perpetually  solicitous  about  their 
health,  effeminate  and  unhappy.  Fixing  their  thoughts  in- 
tensely on  the  functions  of  life,  they  imagine  themselves 
sick,  and  soon  become  so;  whereas  undoubting  confidence 
would  have  been  their  prophylactic  for  preserving  health. 
In  moral  epidemics,  the  physicians  who  are  alarmed  at 
their  danger,  are  ordinarily  the  first  victims.  Fear  plunges 
the  system  into  that  state  of  debility  which  predisposes  it  to 
fatal  impressions,  while  the  moral  force  of  confidence,  com- 
municating its  aid  to  physical  energy,  enables  it  to  repel 
contagion.  I  could  cite  many  distinguished  names  of  men, 
who  attributed  their  cure,  in  desperate  maladies,  to  the  cou- 
rage that  never  forsook  them,  and  to  the  efforts  which  they 
made  to  sustain  their  moral  fortitude.  One  of  them  plea- 
santly said,  '*  I  should  have  died  like  the  rest,  had  I  wished 
it."  I  have  no  need  to  say  that  an  energetic  will  to  recover 
from  sickness  has  no  point  of  analogy  with  that  fearful  soli- 
citude, which  the  greater  part  of  the  sick  experience.  The 
latter,  produced  by  mental  feebleness,  increases  the  in- 
quietude, and  aggravates  the  danger.  Even  indifference 
would  be  preferable.  If  education  had  imparted  to  us  the 
advantages  of  an  energetic  will  and  real  force  of  mind,  if 
from  infancy  we  had  been  convinced  of  the  efficacy  in  this 
moral  power,  we  have  no  means  to  determine  that  it  would 
not  have  been,  in  union  with  the  desire  of  life,  an  element  in 
the  means  of  healing  our  maladies. 

Even  if  agitation  and  fear  had  not  its  fatal  effects,  in 
rendering  us  more  accessible  to  maladies,  wisdom  would 
strive  to  banish  them,  because  these  depressing  feelings,  by 
anticipating  agony,  double  our  sufferings.  If  there  could 
exist  a  rational  ground  for  continual  inquietude,  it  would 
be  found  in  a  frail  constitution;  but  how  many  of  the 
feeblest  health  survive  those  of  the  most  vigorous  and  robust 
frames?  Calculations  upon  the  duration  of  life  are  so  un- 
certain, that  we  can  always  make  them  in  our  favour.  It 
may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  that  all  men  are  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  in  reference  to  their  chances  of  another  day;  but 
men  are  as  confident  of  seeing  to-morrow  and  the  succeeding 
day,  at  eighty,  as  at  sixteen.  Such  is  the  beautiful  veil  with 
which  nature  conceals  from  us  the  darkness  of  the  future. — i) 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  ANTELOPES.    I. 

The  Spring-Bok,  {Antilope  euchore.) 

There  is  no  part  of  the  globe,  however  arid  and 
forbidding  its  aspect,  that  does  not  teem  with  living 
witnesses  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 
Even  where  nature  lies  wrapped  in  a  snowy  mantle 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  creeping  things  of  the 
earth,  are  all  present:  in  the  sandy  waste,  the  track- 
less prairie,  and  the  plains  immeasurably  spread, 
numberless  are  the  inhabitants  that  live,  each  one 
after  its  own  kind,  and  perform  their  respective  parts, 
till  man  appears  and  has  dominion  over  them.  Some 
of  these  creatures  seemed  formed  only  to  inspire 
terror  and  dismay;  others  appear  to  constitute  the 
graceful  embellishments  of  nature.  The  animals 
distinguished  for  strength  and  ferocity  prey  on  those 
whose  means  of  defence  are  small, — but  here  there  is 
much  wise  provision  observable.  The  ferocious  ani- 
mals are  not  very  numerous  compared  with  their 
innocent  victims ;  these  increase  and  multiply  to  a 
prodigious  extent,  and  the  wild  beast  acts  as  a  useful 
check  upon  their  numbers,  which  would  otherwise  so 
diminish  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  earth,  as  to 
leave  no  sustenance  for  herbaceous  animals.  When 
man  appears,  the  beast  of  prey  owns  his  supremacy 
and  flees  before  him, — the  creatures  which  once 
formed  the  food  of  the  wild  beast  now  form  part  of 
the  food  as  well  as  the  clothing  of  man,  who  performs 
the  same  part  in  checking  the  increase  without  exter- 
minating the  race.  Such  is  in  few  words  the  history 
of  the  first  colonization  of  a  country:  ferocious 
animals  prepare  the  desert  for  man, — man  goes  to  in- 
habit it, — beasts  of  prey  disappear, — and  the  harm- 
less animals  remain,  ministering  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  him  who  hath  dominion  over  them. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  the  antelope 
tribe  has  ever  been  conspicuous  for  beauty,  symmetry, 
and  elegance:  the  pallah  of  Africa,  the  gazelle  of 
Asia,  the  chamois  of  Europe,  are  all  included  in  this 
tribe,  as  well  as  other  varieties.  We  propose  in  the 
present  paper  to  describe  one  variety  of  antelope  found 
in  South  Africa,  and  called  the  Spring-Bok, 
'  The  spring-bok  (springing- goat)  is  called  also  by 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  South  Africa  the  pronk-bok 
(showy  goat),  and  by  the  Hottentots  Tesb^.  It  is 
generally  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  by 
nearly  two  and  a  half  in  height.  The  hair,  which  is 
generally  long,  sleek,  and  shining,  is  of  a  beautiful 
light  cinnamon  colour  on  the  back,  sides,  shoulders, 
neck,  and  thighs,  and  of  a  snowy  white  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  body;  the  cinnamon  colour  and  the 
white  being  separated  on  the  flanks  by  a  band  of  a 
reddish  colour.  The  head,  face,  cheeks,  and  chin  are 
almost  entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  brown 
line  on  each  side,  extending  from  the  eye  to  the  corner 
of  the  mouth,  and  of  a  mark  of  the  same  colour  in 
the  middle  of  the  face.  The  neck  is  long  and  slender, 
and  slightly  compressed  at  the  sides;  the  tail  small, 
round  and  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  bunch  of 
black  hair,  extending  along  the  tail,  and  terminating  in 
a  tuft;  the  legs  are,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  remarkably  long  and  slender;  and  the  hoofs 
small,  black,  and  of  a  triangular  form.  The  horns  are 
round,  black,  and  surrounded  by  annular  ridges  or 
rings,  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  point:  on  emerging 
from  the  head,  they  spread  backwards  and  out- 
wards in  a  bold  curve,  and  then  turn  inwards  towards 
their  inner  extremities,  the  horn  itself  being  slightly 
twisted  on  its  own  axis.  The  eyes  are  large  and  lively, 
and  of  a  brownish  colour:  the  ears  are  long,  small, 
and  cylindrical  at  their  root,  widening  in  the  middle 


and  terminating  in  a  narrow  point.  There  is  one 
peculiar  character  which  distinguishes  the  spring-bok 
from  every  other  species  of  antelope.  Along  the  top 
of  the  loins,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  back  to 
the  tail,  are  two  folds  or  duplications  of  the  skin, 
occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  skin  being  much  more 
than  is  necessary  to  cover  that  part  of  the  body  :  the 
portions  of  this  skin  which  are  seen  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest,  are  of  the  same  cinnamon  colour  as  the 
back;  but  the  concealed  or  folded  part  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  snowy  whiteness.  When  the  animal  is  taking 
those  leaps  or  jumps  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
the  folds  become  expanded,  and  form  a  broad  circular 
mark  of  the  purest  white,  extending  round  the  hips. 

The  spring-bok  resides  in  countless  flocks  on  the 
arid  plains  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  seldom 
approaching  those  districts  which  are  inhabited,  un- 
less in  seasons  of  great  drought,  when,  through  the 
drying  up  of  the  pools,  and  the  scorching  of  the  pas- 
tures by  the  excessive  heat,  the  flocks  are  compelled 
to  migrate  in  search  of  food.  The  spots  which  they 
usually  occupy,  southward  of  the  Orange  river, 
although  destitute  of  the  permanent  springs  necessary 
for  the  support  of  human  beings,  have  numerous 
stagnant  pools  of  water, — brackish  and  unpleasant  to 
the  human  palate, — but  welcome  to  the  spring-boksj 
but  once  in  three,  four,  or  five  years,  these  pools  be- 
come dried  up,  and  the  migration  to  which  we  allude 
takes  place.  The  effects  of  this  migration  are  de- 
scribed by  intelligent  and  credible  writers  as  being  in 
the  highest  degree  novel  and  surprising.  Their  num- 
bers are  so  vast  that  the  united  force  of  the  whole  is 
irresistible.  The  foremost  animals  of  the  mighty 
host  are  fat,  and  the  rear  ones  meagre  and  lean, 
owing  to  the  utter  consumption  of  all  the  herbage  and 
water  that  may  be  met  with  by  the  former,  before 
the  latter  can  arrive  at  it:  at  the  return,  after  the 
rainy  season,  fair  play  ensues,  by  the  last  becoming 
first. 

The  reader  may  naturally  inquire  what  is  the  effect 
of  this  startling  arrival  of  hungry  spring-boks,  on  the 
cultivated  fields  of  the  colony,  and  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  it  is  dreaded  by  the  farmers.  Capt. 
Stockenstrom  remarks  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
a  person  passing  over  some  of  the  extensive  tracks  of 
the  interior,  and  admiring  the  elegant  spring-boks 
thinly  scattered  over  the  plains,  and  bounding  in 
playful  innocence,  to  figure  to  himself  that  these  orna- 
ments of  the  deserts  can  often  become  as  destructive 
as  a  swarm  of  locusts.  The  migrations  are  called  by 
the  Dutch  settlers  trek-bokken,  and  when  one  such  is 
at  hand,  the  grazier  considers  himself  entirely  dis- 
possessed of  his  lands  until  the  approach  of  the  rainy 
season.  Unless  the  cultivated  fields  are  enclosed  by 
thick  and  high  hedges,  all  attempts  to  keep  out  the 
animals  avail  but  little;  the  grazier  sometimes  places 
heaps  of  dry  manure,  (the  fuel  of  some  part  of  the 
country,)  close  together  round  the  fields,  sets  them  on 
fire  in  the  evening,  and  hopes  to  keep  off  the  animals 
by  the  dense  smoke  thus  produced ;  but  the  dawn  of 
day  generally  shows  him  his  land  covered  with  spring- 
boks, and  every  atom  of  verdure  consumed.  Mr. 
Pringle  once  passed  near  one  of  these  migrating  flocks, 
and  said  that  they  literally  whitened,  or  rather 
speckled  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  being  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
within  view  at  one  time.  Mr.  Harris,  likewise,  in  his 
Journey  into  Southern  Africa,  bears  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.  He  remarks  that  to  offer  any  estimate 
of  the  total  nunrbers  forming  one  of  the  trek-bokken, 
or  migration,  would  be  impossible:  pouring  down  like 
locusts,  from  the  endless  plains  of  the  interior,  lions 
have  been  seen  stalking  in  the  middle  of  their  com- 
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pressed  pKalanx,  and  flocks  of  sheep  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  carried  away  by  the  living  torrent: 
cultivated  fields,  which  in  the  evening  appeared  proud 
of  their  promising  verdure,  are  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night  reaped  level  with  the  ground,  and  the 
despoiled  grazier,  is  constrained  to  seek  pasture  for 
his  flocks  elsewhere,  until  the  rainy  season  supplies 
fresh  food  to  the  spring-boks  in  their  native  spots,  to 
which  they  instinctively  return. 

The  springing  movement  of  this  animal  has  been 
remarked  by  all  travellers  who  have  alluded  to  it:  at 
all  times  when  impelled  by  fear,  either  of  the  hunter 
or  of  beasts  of  prey  darting  among  the  flock,  but 
principally  when  the  herds  are  assembled  in  countless 
multitudes,  so  that  an  alarm  cannot  spread  rapidly 
and  open  the  means  of  flight,  the  animals  are  pressed 
against  each  other,  and  their  anxiety  to  escape  impels 
them  to  bound  up  in  the  air,  showing  at  the  same 
time  the  beautiful  white  mark  round  the  hips.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Burchell,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
spring-boks  take  those  remarkable  leaps  which  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  namej  for  when  grazing,  or 
moving  at  leisure,  they  walk  or  trot  like  other  ante- 
lopes, or  like  common  deer.  When  pursued  however, 
or  when  increasing  their  pace,  they  frequently  take 
an  extraordihai'y  bound,  rising  with  curved  or  ele- 
vated backs  high  into  the  air,  generally  to  the  height 
of  eight  feet,  and  appearing  as  if  about  to  take  flight. 
In  crossing  a  road  or  path,  when  movirig  rapidly, 
they  will  frequently  clear  it  at  one  leap,  extending 
even  to  twenty-five  feet:  this  they  will  even  do  when 
there  is  no  apparent  danger  near;  but  it  seems  as  if 
the  fear  of  a  snare,  or  a  natural  disposition  to  regard 
man  as  ah  enemy,  induces  them  to  mistrust  even  the 
ground  which  he  has  trodden. 

Both  old- and  young  spring-boks  furnish  excellent 
venison;  atid  vast  numbers  are  destroyed  by  the 
Dutch  farmers,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  but 
also  for  the  skins,  of  which  they  make  sacks  for  hold- 
ing provisions  and  other  articles,  and  clothing  for 
their  slaves.  A  good  marksman  among  these  Dutch 
settlers  will  kill  from  twenty  to  thirty  spring-boks 
every  time  he  goes  out :  he  lies  concealed  among  the 


thickets  near  the  springs  or  pools  of  water  which  the 
animals  frequent  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  quench 
their  thirst;  and  by  firing  among  them  his  enormous 
gun,  loaded  with  several  bullets,  he  often  brings  down 
four  or  five  at  one  shot.  No  dog  can  attempt  to 
approach  the  old  spring-boks ;  but  the  young  kids 
are  frequently  caught  after  a  hard  chase.  Mr.  Pringle 
states  that  the  spring-bok  is  easily  tamed  when  caught 
young,  and  that  he  has  seen  it,  in  several  places, 
reared  as  a  plaything  for  the  children  at  the  farms 
of  the  colonists, — sometimes  playing  like  a  pet-lamb 
about  the  doors  among  the  numerous  swarms  of  dogs 
and  poultry, — in  other  instances  accompanying  the 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  to  pasture,  and  returning 
as  regularly  and  quietly  as  the  rest.  The  same 
gentleman  judiciously  remarks,  that  such  facts  demon- 
strate how  easy  it  would  be,  with  a  little  care  and 
management,  to  enlarge  the  list  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals, by  adding  to  them  many  species  of  such  as  are 
at  present  considered  the  most  shy  and  impracticable. 
In  conclusion  we  may  state  that  the  spring-bok  is 
reckoned  by  some  naturalists  as  the  most  graceful  in 
its  proportions,  and  beautifully  varied  in-  its  colours, 
of  all  the  antelope  tribe:  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  quadruped  more  light  and  airy  in  form,  more 
delicate  in  its  proportions,  or  whose  movements  are 
executed  with  more  natural  ease  and  grace.  It  is  a 
fitting  animal  to  find  a  place  in  Mr.  Pringle's  lines: — 

Afar  In  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Busli-boy  alone  by  my  side, 
O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  spring-bok' s  fawn  sounds  plaintively^ 
"Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane, 
In  fields  seldom  freshened  by  moisture  or  rain ; 
And  the  fleet  footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste ; 
And  the  vulture  in  circles  wheels  high  overhead, 
Greedy  to  scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead; 
And  the  grisly  wolf  and  the  .shrieking  jackall 
Howl  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  fail; 
And  tlie  fiend-like  laugh  of  the  hyaenas  grim 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim. 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN     SKETCHES.     HI. 


KORAH   HOTTENTOTS    FREPARINQ   TO   REMOVE. 


THE  KORAHS. 

Fast  by  his  wild  resounding  river 

The  listless  Kora  lingers  ever ; 

Still  drives  his  heifers  forth  to  feed. 

Soothed  by  the  gorrah's  humming  reed; 

A  rover  still  unchecked  will  range, 

As  humour  calls,  or  seasons  change; 

This  tent  of  mats  and  leathern  gear, 

All  packed  upon  the  patient  steer. Prinole. 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race 
the  Korahs  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River,  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  civiHzation. 
They  are  a  peaceable  and  friendly  people ;  their  mode 
of  life  is  pastoral,  and  the  places  of  their  abode 
unsettled.  The  name  by  which  they  designate  their 
nation  is  Kora,  or  Koraqua.  The  affix  qua  means  man 
or  men,  and  may  be  omitted  in  most  of  the  Hottentot 
dialects.  The  word  Koraqua  signifies  a  man  wearing 
shoes,  as  distinguished  from  the  sandals  which  are  in 
general  use  among  the  other  tribes. 

The  Korahs  are  found  widely  dispersed  over  the 
country  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gariep :  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  country  inha- 
bited  by   these  wandering  tribes,  because  they  are 
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constantly  shifting  their  quarters;  and  the  villages  of 
two  or  three  tribes  are  often  so  intermingled  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  to  which  of  them  the  territory 
belongs.  But,  with  respect  to  landed  property,  they 
have  none  of  the  ideas  which  a  European  attaches  to 
the  term.  They  never  consider  the  soil  as  properly 
worth  claiming  or  disputing  about.  The  water  and 
the  pasturage  is  all  they  esteem,  and  when  these  are 
exhausted,  the  soil  is  abandoned  as  useless.  When- 
ever they  find  a  spring  unoccupied,  there  they  plant 
their  curious  circular  huts,  and  when  they  are  tired 
with  the  locality,  others  come  and  occupy  their  aban- 
doned spot. 

At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  had  possession  of  the 
colony,  the  various  native  tribes  suffered  much  cruel 
oppression  from  their  civilized  rulers.  The  Korahs, 
however,  were  protected  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  wide  desert  Karro,  situated  between  them  and  the 
colony.  Thus  comparatively  free  from  oppression,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Korahs  more  civilized 
than  the  general  race  of  Hottentots :  they  display  none 
of  those  filthy  and  squalid  appearances  which  charac- 
terize some  of  the  tribes  on  the  skirts  of  the  colony. 
In  their  persons  thev  are  more  cleanly,  owing  pro- 
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bahly  to  the  abundance  of  water  with  which  the 
Orano-e  Rivt- r  is  at  all  seasons,  and  more  especially  jn 
su.n.uer,  supplied,  and  which  in  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  suutliern  angle  of  Africa  is  a  scarce  article. 
Their  dress  and  domestic  uteusils  are  neater  and  con- 
structed with  more  care.  Their  dwellings,  which  are 
formed  with  great  skill,  are  in  the  shape  of  hemi- 
spheres, generally  about  six  feet  high  and  eight  in 
diameter,\ud  are  covered  with  several  folds  of  neat 
inattnig,  made  of  rushes,  or  coarse  grass.  Their 
vessels^for  containing  water,  milk,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
made  of  clav,  baked  in  the  sun,  sometimes  of  gourds, 
and  also  of  wood  hollowed  out  from  blocks  of  willow. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, but  their  possessions  of  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  an(i  dogs,  are  sometimes  considerable.  They 
have  no  kind  of  carriages,  but  on  their  removal  from 
place  to  place,  their  mats,  their  household  furniture, 
and  utensils,  are  paiked  on  oxen,  (as  represented  in 
our  frontispiece,)  which  in  addition  usually  carry  the 
women  and  children. 

Tile  Korahs  subsist  to  a  great  extent  on  curdled 
milk,  and  on  berries  and  roots :  they  are  particularly 
attentive  to  their  cattle,  which  they  train  in  hahits  of 
strict  siihordination  and  command.  When  a  cow  is 
supposed  to  withhold  her  milk,  they  adopt  a  plan, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  practised  by  the 
ancient  Scythians:  this  method  is  loo  oflensive  to 
descnhe. 

Their  dress  consists  of  skin  cloaks,  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  Hottentot  tribes:  the  Korah  women  de- 
scribed by  Barrow,  wore  square  ornamented  aprons, 
suspended  from  the  waist,  with  copper  chains  and 
beads  of  glass  round  the  neck,  the  wrists,  and  legs. 
Tiiese  chains  he  supposes  to  have  been  procured  from 
the  Damaras,  a  nation  of  Kaffers  to  the  north-west- 
ward, dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Copper  Mountains. 
"This  metal,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  found  in  many  places 
near  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  and  the  party 
picked  up  what  appeared  to  be  a  specimen  of  native 
gold;  but  mines  are  of  little  value  in  a  country  where 
there  are  uo  materials  necessary  for  working  them,  no 
navigable  rivers,  nor  passable  roads,  by  which  their 
produce  can  at  any  reasonable  expense  be  transported 
to  a  market.  Those  who  set  any  value  on  this  part 
of  Southern  Africa  for  the  mines  it  contains,  know 
very  little  of  the  nature  of  the  country."  These  remarks 
were  made  by  Barrow,  about  forty  years  ago,  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  whose  benevolence  and  enterprise  in  extend- 
ing civilization,  are  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  the  vast 
extent  of  land  which  they  possess  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  globe. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  costume  of 
the  Korahs,  we  select  the  following  amusing  sketch 
from  Mr.  Burchells  valuable  work  on  South  Africa. 

Four  Korahs  paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  purchased  of  them  a 
fresh  ostrich  ej:>^,  for  a  small  piece  of  tobacco.  They  be- 
lonfied  to  a  iieighbourinj:  kraal,  of  which  one  of  them  was 
the  chief.  Of  this  man  1  drew  the  portrait.  After  making 
the  bargain  to  i:ive  him  a  larjre  piece  of  tobacco,  he  stood 
patiently  ami  still,  till  I  had  finished  my  drawing;  which, 
however,  being  done  only  with  a  black  lead  pened,  excited 
little  wonder  or  admiration  compared  to  that  which  he  and 
his  companions  expressed  at  my  drawing  of  the  Yellow-fish*. 

•  I  he  incident  mentioned  in  the  text  is  so  amusing  and  charac- 
teiisln;.  lliai  we  quote  il  in  the  words  of  Mr.  13ur<hell.— "  Since  our 
arrival  at  iliis  siaiioii,  a  party  of  Korahs,  attracted  by  our  provisions, 
had  ^aken  up  iheir  aboile  wiih  us.  1  hismoiniiig,  one  of  ihcm  stiucli  a 
OeeUifcii  (Yellow. fish);  aud  I  borrowed  it  of  him  to  finish  the 
Colouring  ot  a  drdwini;  made  at  the  ^ack  nver.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  i  called  him  to  ihe  wagon  to  take  his  fish  a^ain;  when,  catch- 
ing a  sight  of  the  drawing,  he  was  in  an  instant  struck  with  a  most 
laughable  degree  of  astonishment,  and  for  a  minute  stood  literally 
dumb  with  wonder ;  gazing  at  it  w\th  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open.  At 
last,  without  taking  off  his  eyes  from  the  object,  he  called  aloud  to 


It  is  by  the  imitation  of  the  lively  colours  of  nature,  far 
more  than  by  exactness  of  (brms,  that  drawings  alfonl  delight 
to  the  far  greater  number  of  those  who  view  tbein  ;  rorreci- 
ness  and  fidelity  of  ontline  beiiiL'  tiioie  seldom  'inly  ap;ire- 
ciated,  although  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  art. 

This  Korah  wore  on  his  head  a  piece  of  leather, 
bound  round  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  and  in  the  manner 
of  a  turban;  and  was  clothed  with  a  leathern  cloak, 
or  kaross,  which,  together  with  his  whole  body,  were 
so  covered  with  red  ochre  and  grease,  that  the  part  of 
the  wagon  against  which  he  leaned  to  have  bis  por- 
trait taken,  was  painted,  or  rather  soiled,  with  a  red 
stain,  not  easily  extracted.  From  his  neck  hung  a 
number  of  bead  necklaces  of  various  colours,  to  which 
were  appended  a  Bichuana  knife,  and  the  shell  of  a 
small  tortoise  to  hold  siiufif  or  tobacco.  His  wrist 
and  fore  arm  were  ornamented  with  bracelets  of  beads, 
cords  of  acacia  bark,  and  a  broad  ivory  ring.  Al- 
though perfectly  friendly  in  all  their  intentions,  these 
men  were  each  armed  with  a  hassagay  and  kirri,  and 
some  with  a  bow.  The  countenance  and  manners  of 
this  chief  were  expressive  of  a  goodnatured  quiet  dis- 
position: his  behaviour  was  even  respectful,  and  less 
troublesome  in  the  way  of  begging,  than  that  of  the 
generality  of  his  countrytnen. 

In  crossing  the  Orange  River,  which  is  both  wide 
and  rapid,  the  Korahs  adopt  a  curious  contrivance  to 
get  over  their  sheep  and  other  property.  Tliey  take 
a  log  of  wood,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  one  of  its  ends,  fix  a 
wooden  peg.  On  this  log  the  person  intending  to 
cross  the  river  stretches  himself  at  full  length,  and 
holding  fast  by  the  peg  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other,  and  occasionally  with  his  feet,  he  strikes  to 
keep  the  end  of  the  log  in  a  certain  direction,  (\\hich 
is  that  of  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
stream,)  the  obliquity  of  the  log  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent causes  it,  in  floating  down  the  stream,  to  push 
gradually  over  to  the  opposite  side. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  favourite  recre- 
ations of  the  Hottentots  is  found  in  the  (lorrah  or  (io- 
I  rah,  a  musical  instru/nent,  which  in  form  and  ap|)ear- 
ance  resembles  a  violin  bow,  but  in  its  nature  and  u.se, 
it  is  quite  different,  being  in  fact  a  coml)iiiation  of  a 
stringed  and  a  wind  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  slender 
stick,  or  bow,  on  which  a  catgut  string  is  stretcbcd. 
To  the  lower  end  of  this  string  is  attached  a  flat  piece 
of  the  quill  of  an  ostrich,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  part  of  the  length  of  the  string.  This  qniil  being 
applied  to  the  lips,  is  made  to  vibrate,  by  strongly  in- 
haling and  exhaling  the  air.  The  resulting  tones  are 
described  as  being  powerful,  but  from  the  small  "com- 
pass" of  the  instrument,  the  tunes  appear  unmeaning 
and  monotonous  to  civilized  ears. 

When  a  Korah  dies  and  leaves  no  children  behind 
him  it  is  the  custom  for  his  brother  to  take  whatever 
property  he  may  have  left,  while  the  widow  is  entitled 
only  to  that  share  of  it  which  has  been  gained  by  her 
own  labour  and  management.     A  case  is  mentioned 

his  companions  to  come  and  see.  The  astonishment  now  became 
general;  a  crowd  gathered  round,  and  ihoir  various  modes  of  expre.-s- 
ingsurp'ii.se,  were  highly  entertaining.  iSone  having  ever  imagined 
thn  possibility  that  objects  could  beftoimital.d  by  ait  as  to  exhihu  ihe 
colour  and  appearance  oflife,  theyseemidio  believe  ihaut  had  been 
done  by  magic;  while  others  supposing  ii  to  be  the  fish  it-eli,  fastened 
upon  the  paper,  inquired  wheie  wa<  the  wound  whei.;  i;  had  been 
struck.  Nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  the  curious  looks  of 
incredulity  and  amazement  exhibited  in  their  counienances,  when 
they  beheld  the  hack  of  the  drawing,  and  felt  the  th  nness  of  what 
they  had  ihoUKhl  to  be  a  solid  fish,  'llieie  «iis  but  one  way  in 
which  the  mvsterv  could  be  cleared  up  to  ihem:  and  but  one  modtl 
ofexplanatiJn  which  could  be  rei  deitd  at  all  tompielu-n,ive  toiheir 
simple  mnds:  I  showed  them  the  colours  and  pencils;  and  in 
their  presence  laid  sonic  of  the  sanie  tint  on  a  piece  ol  paper 
Alter  this  thev  all  retired,  satisfied  and  gieaily  pleased  ;  and  cnniinued 
for  a  long  while  talking  wiiheach  other  on  the  wonder  they  had  just 
seen-  and  possibly  in  such  a  manner,  the  acquisition  of  ideas  per- 
fectly new,  might  excite  in  them,  for  the  time  at  least,  an  increased 
activity  in  the  faculty  of  consideration  and  reflection." 
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by  Burchell  in  which  a  Bushwoman,  wife  of  a  Korana, 
had  by  collecting  a  quantity  of  certain  roots  or  leaves, 
used  for  chewing  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  acquired 
about  a  dozen  sheep ;  which  on  the  death  of  her 
husl)and  were  unjustly  taken  possession  of  by  his 
brother.  The  woman,  remonstrating  in  vain,  and 
una'ile  to  obtain  justice,  collected  together  her  Bush- 
man friends;  who,  exasperated  at  the  unfair  treatment 
she  had  received,  were  resolved  to  seek  justice  with 
the  aid  of  thi;  bow  and  the  hussagay.  The  Korah  took 
exactly  the  same  steps  to  defend  himself,  and  to  re- 
tain wliat  he  hud  unlawfully  seized.  "  For  among  them, 
as  among  civilized  and  polished  nations,"  says  Mr. 
Burcliell,  '•  he  who  is  in  the  wrong  will  always  find 
some  false  argument  to  prove  that  he  is  in  the  right." 
The  plan  by  which  this  "trial  by  battle"  is  generally 
decided,  consists  in  plundering  each  other  of  their 
cattle,  and  sometimes  with  a  more  sanguinary  inten- 
tion, in  lying  in  ambush  for  their  adversaries,  whom 
they  seldom  fail  to  shoot  if  they  come  within  reach; 
but  being  well  aware  of  each  other's  mode  of  warfare, 
their  cunning  and  caution  generally  save  them. 
When  one  party  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  strongest 
the  affair  is  settled,  and  they  continue  to  live  as 
before  without  molesting  each  other. 


VANITY  OF  INTELLECT. 

Man's  intellect  has  indeed  great  power  over  all  out- 
ward things.  This  we  are  not  disposed  to  question. 
In  these  days  more  especially  we  all  take  far  too 
much  pride  in  it,  and  make  presumptuous  boast  of 
it,  nay,  are  apt  to  fall  down  and  worship  it,  as  the  one 
great  miracle  worker,  the  true  mover  of  mountains 
But  powerful  as  it  may  be,  omnipotent  as  we  may 
deem  it  to  be,  over  the  world  around  us,  over  the  out- 
ward fields  of  nature,  there  is  one  region  where  our 
hearts  and  consciences  tell  us,  sometimes  in  half- 
muttered  whispers,  sometimes  in  cries  of  anguish  and 
agony,  that  it  is  almost  powerless:  and  that  region  is 
the  dim,  visionary,  passion-haunted  one  within  our 
own  breasts.  We  all  know  but  too  well, — every  one 
whose  life  has  not  flowed  away  in  listless  inanity, — 
every  one  who  has  ever  struggled  against  the  evil 
within  him,  must  have  felt  but  too  deeply,  that  our 
intellectual  convictions,  clear  and  strong  as  they  may 
have  been,  have  never  of  themselves  been  able  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  a  single  sin,  to  subdue  a 
single  vice,  to  root  out  a  single  evil  habit.  Ever  since 
that  severing  of  the  heart  from  the  intellect,  which 
took  place  when  man  gave  himself  up  to  the  lust  of 
godless  knowledge,  the  Passions  have  made  mock  at 
the  Understanding,  whenever  it  has  attempted  to  con- 
trol them,  and  have  only  flattered  and  pampered  it, 
when  it  was  content  to  wear  their  livery,  and  to  drudge 
in  their  service;  while  the  Will  has  lifted  up  its  head 
against  the  Understanding  in  haughty  defiance  and 
scorn.  Moreover  this  lesson,  which  we  learn  from  our 
own  grievous  experience,  is  confirmed  by  all  the  evi- 
dence of  history;  where,  in  example  after  example, 
we  see,  how  vain  and  impotent  the  enlightening  of  the 
understanding  has  been  to  elevate  and  purify  man's 
moral  being;  and  how,  unless  that  enlightenment  has 
been  working  together  with  other  healthier  powers, 
and  been  kept  in  check  by  them,  its  operation  on  the 
character  of  nations  has  rather  been  to  weaken  and 
di^^sipate  their  energies,  to  crumble  the  primitive  rock 
into  sand. — Hake. 

The  Christian  reli<jion,  though  pensive  and  serious,  is  not 
sad.  It  produces  tranquillity,  confidence,  and  joy.  It  is 
indeed  only  a  departure  from  just  and  true  views  of 
lelifjiou  that  is  followed  by  a  vague  sadness,  gloora,  and 
despondency. 


PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT.     IIL 
We  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport. 

The  citadel  of  Plymouth,  which,  next  to  Drake's 
Island,  is  the  most  important  of  tlie  defences  of  the 
place,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Hoe, 
at  the  point  where  Sutton  Pool  branches  out  of  the 
Catwater.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  fort,  by 
command  of  Charles  the  Second,  about  the  year  1  670. 
It  is  built  principally  of  limestone  and  granite,  and 
consists  of  three  regular  and  two  irregular  bastions, 
the  curtains  of  the  regular  bastions  being  strengthened 
by  two  ravelins  and  horn-works.  The  north,  west, 
and  east  sides  are  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  counter- 
scarp, and  covered  way,  pallisadoed:  the  south  side, 
which  faces  the  sea,  is  defended  by  a  lower  fort,  built 
upon  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore:  this  fort  and  the 
upper  parapets  are  surmounted  by  cannon.  Two 
gateways,  with  drawbridges,  form  the  entrance  from 
the  town:  the  second  gateway,  which  opens  imme- 
diately into  the  citadel,  displays  a  sculpture  of  the 
royal  arms,  and  other  devices.  In  the  interior  is  a 
spacious  esplanade,  around  which  are  built  the  officers' 
houses,  the  chapel,  the  magazine,  the  hospital,  and  the 
barracks.  In  the  centre  is  a  bronze  statue  of  George 
the  Second,  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  warrior,  on  a 
pedestal  bearing  a  Latin  inscription.  The  ramparts 
are  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  constitute  a  very  favourite  promenade.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  Sutton  Pool  is  a 
series  of  dilapidated  fortifications,  called  Queen  Anne's 
battery  :  this  battery  w  as  once  serviceable  as  a  defence 
of  the  harbour,  though  it  is  no  longer  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Custom-house  is  an  elegant  building,  standing 
on  the  Parade,  or  Coal-quay.  The  front  is  built  of 
granite,  with  a  colonnade  of  five  arches,  supported  by 
rusticated  piers  of  the  same  material.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  the  offices  of  the  principal  surveyor,  tide- 
surveyor,  landing-waiter,  searcher,  &c.  A  granite 
staircase  leads  to  the  long-room,  a  spacious  apart 
ment  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business,  adjoining 
to  which  are  tlie  comptroller's  and  collector's  oftiies. 
The  whole  building  presents  a  handsome  appearance. 

There  is  a  government  establishment  at  Bovisand, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  Plymouth  Sound,  for  supply- 
ing ships  with  their  cargo  of  water.  A  noble  reser- 
voir, capable  of  containing  nearly  twelve  thousand 
tuns  of  water,  is  constructed  in  a  narrow  valley,  into 
which  flow  several  fine  streams  collected  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  The  water  is  conducted  in  iron 
pipes  from  the  reservoir  to  a  pier  built  at  Staddon 
Point,  where  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  approach 
and  shelter  of  boats  in  stormy  weather.  The  object 
of  this  reservoir  is  to  afford  to  ships  lying  in  the 
Sound  a  more  speedy  supply  of  water  than  they  could 
otherwise  obtain. 

The  entrance  to  the  Catwater  is  bou-.)ded  on  one 
side  by  the  citadel,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  called 
Mount  Batten.  On  the  most  elevated  point  of  this 
peninsula  is  an  ancient  circular  fort,  built  during  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  Plymouth  Sound  and  the  Catwater.  It  is  in  tole- 
rably good  preservation,  and  has  of  late  years  been 
appropriated  by  the  harbour-master  to  the  purpose 
of  a  look-out  house.  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  a 
small  town  called  Oreston,  whence  the  immense  supply 
of  stone  was  obtained  for  the  construction  of  the 
Breakwater.  Large  beds  of  limestone  rock  line  the 
Catwater,  and  these  have  been  quarried  to  a  great 
extent.  The  rock  will  receive  a  very  fine  polish,  and 
being  beautifully  veined,  is  frequently  used  for  chira- 
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ney-pieces,  tables,  vases,  and  other  ornamental  pur- 
poses. While  the  quarrying  was  proceeding,  in  the 
year  1812,  a  nodule  of  clay  was  discovered  at  a  depth 
of  about  sixty  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and 
twenty-five  from  the  margin  of  the  sea.  This  nodule 
was  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet 
square;  and  on  opening  it  there  were  found  within 
several  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  in  a  more  perfect 
state,  and  containing  less  animal  matter  than  usual 
in  bones  dug  out  of  rocks.  The  proprietors  of 
shipping,  which  anchored  in  the  Catwater,  were  at 
one  time  apprehensive  that  by  continuing  to  quarry 
at  Oreston,  the  Catwater  would  be  deprived  of  a  natu- 
ral barrier  which  the  limestone  hill  afforded,  from  the 
gales  frequently  blowing  from  the  south  j  and  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  Admiralty,  praying  them  to 
cease  quarrying  at  Oreston.  We  believe  that  when 
the  Breakwater  was  completed,  the  necessity  for 
working  these  quarries  was  at  an  end. 

The  solitary  rock  at  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Sound,  called  the  Mewstone,  is  not  a 
fortification:  indeed  it  is  merely  a  rocky  abode  for 
rabbits  and  gulls. 

We  must  now  describe  the  Hamoaze  rather  more 
at  length  than  we  have  yet  done.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  it  stands  north-westward  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound ;  the  entrance  to  it  being  by  Cremil  or 
Crimble  Passage:  this  passage  is  bounded  on  the  one 
side  by  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
long  narrow  tongue  of  land  called  Devil's  Point. 
Having  entered  this  narrow  passage,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  Hamoaze,  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  Eu- 
rope, perhaps  in  the  world.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  river  Tamar,  and  extends  about  four  miles, 
from  Mount  Edgecumbe  to  Saltash.  The  deepest 
part  of  this  harbour  is  at  high  water  about  twenty 
fathoms,  and  at  low  water  about  fifteen  fathoms  in 
depth.  This  large  sheet  of  water  is  a  receptacle  f  jr 
those  ships  of  war  which  are  not  required  for  active 
service,  and  which  are  laid  up  in  ordinary,  moored  to 
strong  chains  which  stretch  across  the  harbour. 
These  vessels  are  stripped  of  their  yards,  top-masts, 
and  rigging;  the  hulls  are  painted  yellow;  and  wooden 
roofs  are  erected  over  them  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  All  these  vessels  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dockyard.  There 
is  a  first-rate  ship,  called  the  flag- ship,  in  the  harbour: 
and  any  orders  or  communications  from  the  Admiralty 
regarding  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  are  made  first  to 
the  commissioner,  from  him  to  the  captain  of  the 
flag-ship,  and  from  him  to  the  captains  or  officers  of 
the  other  vessels.  There  is  always  a  naval  comman- 
der-in-chief, called  a  port-admiral,  to  superintend  the 
whole,  but  he  usually  resides  on  shore,  in  a  govern- 
ment-house. From  its  sheltered  situation,  there  is 
no  harbour  in  !the  kingdom  more  secure  than  the 
Hamoaze;  and  the  number  of  large  ships  always 
lying  there  forms  a  striking  sight. 

We  glide 
Through  lines  of  stately  ships;  and  as  we  pass. 
The  tale  goes  quickly  round  of  glories  old. 
Of  battles  won  on  the  great  sea,  of  chiefs 
Whose  daring  flags  triumphantly  were  borne 
By  this  or  tlia*  famed  vessel.     Noiseless  now 
Is  each  forsaken  structure,  save  when  sounds 
The  listless  keeper's  foot ;  nought  else  invades 
The  deep  impressive  silence  of  those  decks 
Where  lately  trod  a  thousand  gallant  men  I 

Carrington. 
We  must  now  briefly  notice  the  chief  objects  in 
Devonport  of  a  private  or  commercial  nature.  It 
is  a  well-built  town,  about  twice  as  long,  from  north 
to  south,  as  the  width,  from  east  to  west.  The  streets 
jjire  well  paved  with  variegated  marble,  and  well  lighted 


with  gas.  There  are  three  entrances  to  the  town  on 
the  land  side,  one  from  Stoke,  one  from  Stonehouse^ 
and  one  from  Morice  Town. 

When  the  town  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
king  to  appropriate  the  name  of  Devonport,  a  column 
was  erected  to  celebrate  the  event.  This  column  was 
erected  by  subscription,  at  an  expense  of  about  three 
thousand  pounds.  It  stands  on  a  solid  rock,  twenty- 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The  rock 
is  ascended  by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps,  enclosed 
by  parapets  of  wrought  marble,  and  communicating 
with  an  arched  gateway  opening  upon  a  terrace  which 
surrounds  the  column.  On  the  rock  is  a  plinth  nine- 
teen feet  high :  above  this  is  another,  nine  feet  high, 
with  panels  for  inscriptions :  on  the  upper  plinth  rests 
the  shaft  of  the  column,  fluted,  and  of  the  Doric 
order:  this  is  surmounted  by  a  balcony,  and  a  pedes- 
tal to  support  a  figure  of  George  the  Fourth.  A  spi- 
ral staircase  winds  round  the  interior  of  the  column, 
and  leads  to  the  gallery,  from  whence  a  splendid 
view  is  obtained  of  the  hills,  vales,  and  wooded  scenery, 
stretching  from  Hengeston  Down  on  the  north  to  the 
ocean  on  the  south,  and  from  Dartmoor  on  the  east 
to  the  Cornish  hills  on  the  west. 

Near  the  column  is  the  town-hall,  a  building  de- 
signed from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  erected 
about  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  a  portico  in  front, 
with  four  Doric  columns,  twenty- seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  five  and  a  half  in  diameter.  From 
the  portico  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  hall,  a  noble 
apartment,  seventy-five  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and 
thirty- one  high.  It  is  provided  with  benches,  which 
can  be  removed  as  occasion  requires;  so  that  the  hall 
can  be  appropriated  to  any  public  meeting.  There 
are  smaller  apartments  for  official  and  parochial  busi- 
ness ;  and  also  cells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
for  prisoners. 

Almost  contiguous  to  the  town-hall  is  a  building  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  intended  originally  for  a  mathe- 
matical school,  but  now  used  as  a  public  library.  It 
is  said  that  Denon,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  architecture,  said  that  he 
considered  this  the  best  attempt  to  appropriate  Egyp- 
tian architecture  to  domestic  purposes  that  had  ever 
come  under  his  notice.  The  stock  of  books  is  not 
large,  but  they  are  of  a  sterling  and  valuable  cha- 
racter. The  building  cost  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

The  three  erections  of  which  we  have  spoken  are 
situated  almost  close  together,  on  an  ascent  forming 
the  extremity  of  a  street  fronting  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  town  from  Plymouth,  and  collectively 
form  an  attractive  and  imposing  collection  of  build- 
ings. But  these  are  not  all.  Between  the  column 
and  the  library  is  a  chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Rowe  thus 
speaks : — 

It  is  designed  by  Mr.  Foulston,  after  the  Hindoo  style, 
with  the  ornaments  and  accompaniments  appropriate  to  that 
fantastic  manner,  but  of  massive  and  bold  proportions. 
These  are  so  judiciously  arranged,  that  the  whole  front  pre- 
sents a  highly  effective  and  pleasing  appearance;  and  the 
building,  though  placed  in  juxla-position  with  the  fine  portico 
of  the  town-hall,  maintains  its  rank,  and  seems  to  suffer  no- 
thing from  a  contrast  which  would  be  destructive  to  many 
buildings,  in  which  bold  and  picturesque  effect  had  been  less 
the  objects  of  the  architect's  attention.  . 

There  are  several  places  of  public  worship  in  Devon-  I 
port,  but  they  do  not  call  for  particular  description 
here.  The  town  is  no  way  deficient  in  those  chari- 
table and  benevolent  institutions  which  form  so  striking 
a  feature  in  many  of  our  English  cities  and  towns. 
The  Devonport  and  Stonehouse  public  dispensary  is 
situated  in  Chapel  Street.  There  are  likewise  public 
schools  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  a  Female  Benevolent 
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Society,  the  Dorcas  Society,  &c.  Of  buildings  de- 
voted to  other  purposes,  there  are  a  Savings'  Bank,  a 
Scientific  Institution,  a  Classical  and  Mathematical 
Public  School,  &c.  The  market  at  Devonport  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Fish  is  always  to  be  had  in  great  plenty,  and  at  low 
prices,  and  the  market  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,  both  for  the  excellence  of  the 
supply,  and  the  lowness  of  the  prices. 

The  peculiar  connexion  existing  between  the  town 
of  Devonport  and  the  government  has  given  rise  to  a 
mode  of  local  government  differing  from  that  existing 
in  most  towns.  The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
commissioners,  among  whom  are — the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  holds  courts  leet  and  baron  at  Michael- 
mas— the  stewards  of  the  manor,  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  the  commissioner  of  her  majesty's  dockyard, 
the  naval  commander-in-chief,  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  recorder  of  the  boroughs  of  Plymouth  and  Salt- 
ash — the  manorial  lords  of  East  Stonehouse,  and  of 
East  and  West  Anthony — and  the  stewards  of  these 
last  named  manors.  These  commissioners  have  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  the 
lighting,  watching,  and  cleansing  of  the  town,  and 
the  granting  of  licenses  to  porters,  watchmen,  &c. 

Between  Devonport  and  Plymouth  is  an  open  spot, 
called  Mount  Wise,  which  has  been  termed  the 
"Champ-de-Mars"  of  the  place.  It  is  an  elevated 
fortified  spot,  with  a  parade,  consisting  of  a  level  ex- 
panse of  gravel,  skirted  by  patches  of  green  sward. 
Government-house,  and  the  residence  of  the  port- 
admiral,  are  built  on  this  hill,  and  whenever  a 
review  takes  place  this  hill  is  the  chief  scene  of  it. 

The  principal  point  of  defence  for  all  the  valuable 
national  [  roperty  centred  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth, 


is  a  little  island,  situated  in  the  middle  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  called  Drakes  Island,  or  sometimes  St.  Nicho- 
las's Island.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eigiith  the 
only  building  on  this  island  was  a  small  chapel.  In 
the  following  reign  a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Plymouth,  ordering  them 
to  fortify  this  chapel,  in  order  to  assist  in  repelling 
foreign  attacks.  This  appears  to  have  been  acted  on. 
During  the  civil  war,  the  island  was  generally  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentary  party,  and  had  many 
additions  made  to  its  fortifications.  Since  then  the 
defences  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  increased. 
The  island  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  is 
connected  with  the  south-western  shore  by  a  ridge  of 
rocks,  which  are  uncovered  at  low  water,  and  consti- 
tute what  is  called  the  bridge.  The  depth  of  water, 
even  at  the  highest  tides,  is  not  sufficient  to  admit 
any  vessel  except  of  very  small  burden;  so  that 
larger  vessels  are  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  two 
additional  miles,  in  order  to  go  round  the  other  side 
of  the  island.  Among  other  arrangements  for  defence, 
the  island  contains  furnaces  for  heating  balls  red-hot. 

Immediately  opposite  Drake's  Island  is  the  Hoe,  a 
fine  open  spot,  from  whence  an  extensive  view  may  be 
obtained.  It  occupies  the  whole  line  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  facing  the  south,  and  is  an  open  eminence 
devoid  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but  covered  with  a  grassy 
sward,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  wide  gravelled  path, 
forming  a  favourite  promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  towns.  Its  height  being  equal  to  that  of  any 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  commands 
an  extensive  view  over  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Stone- 
house,  and  Stoke. 

One  more  article,  which  will  complete  the  subject, 
will  enable  us  to  describe  the  principal  features  of 
Plymouth  as  a  trading  and  corporate  town. 


TOWW   HAIL   AKD   IIBBARY,   DEVON POBT« 
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NUTS  AND  NUTTING.     I. 


EvFV  now,  metliinks,  1  see  the  bushy  deil. 
The  lannled  luake,  green  lane,  or  sunny  glade, 
VVJieic  on  a  "  sunjhine  holidav"  I  strayed, 
Pliickins;  the  riponinR  nuts  with  eager  filce, 
Which  from  the  haiel  boughs  hung  temptingly. 

TwAMttv. 


Many  of  our  readers  probably  look  back  with  plea- 
sure on  the  expeditions  of  their  early  youth,  when, 
with  friends  that  time  and  change  may  now  have 
severed  from  them,  they  set  out  to  tl»e  woods  for  a 
day's  "  nutting."  Duly  prepared  for  an  encounter 
with  briars  and  brambles,  bearing  on  the  shoulder 
the  long  nutting  cnH)k  and  ample  wallet,  they  may 
have  passed  many  a  bappy  hour  in  exploring  woods 
and  intricate  paths,  and  making  their  way  through 
all  the  difficulties  presented  by  thorny  brakes  and 
beds  of  matted  fern,  until  they  reached  some  untrod- 
den nook,  surrounded  with  hazel  bushes,  where  they 
were  rep^aid  for  all  their  toil  by  finding  a  rich  harvest 
of  nuts.  The  excitement  attending  these  excursions, 
the  search,  sometimes  a  long  protracted  one,  ere  a 
favourable  spot  is  discovered,  the  cool  .shades  that 
are  explored,  the  perfect  liberty  that  is  enjoyed  by 
all  the  party,  the  separations  in  quest  of  fruitful  trees, 
the  unexpected  meetings  when  each  thought  he  had 
chosen  a  distinct  path,  the  rural  meal  enjoyed  beneath 
some  aged  oak,  where  moss  and  harebells  form  the 
carpeting  on  which  the  weary  party  reposes, — all 
these  things  make  a  day  sp^-nt  in  nutting  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  merriest  days  of  the  year  to  young 
people,  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  to  look  back 
on  when  youth  has  passed  away. 

As  the  period  of  the  year  has  nearly  arrived  when 
these  pleasures  may  be  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  num- 
bers of  our  young  friends,  we  propose  to  offer  them 
Some  account  of  the  trees  and  fruit  they  so  much 
admire,  with  the  iinproved  varieties  obtained  by  cul- 
tivation, and  several  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  history  of  these  trees,  and  of  the  insects  by  which 
they  are  infested. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  common  hazel-nut  is 
Corylus  Avctlnnn.  The  word  curylus  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifies  a  bonnet  or  helmet:  the  Roman  name 
of  Avellana  was  added  on  account  of  the  abundant 
growth  of  the  hazel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AvellJno, 
a  city  of  Southern  Italy,  where,  in  good  years,  the 
profit  resulting  to  the  inhabitants  from  these  trees 
was  said  to  be  60.000  ducats.  We  have  still  to 
inquire  the  derivation  of  the  common  name,  hazel. 
This  appears  to  come  from  hcesil,  the  Saxon  term  for 
a  head-dress,  so  that  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
term,  bears  allusion  to  the  peculiar  growth  of  the 
green  calyx  of  the  nut,  which  shields  and  envelopes 
the  fruit  in  the  same  way  that  a  helmet  or  bonnet 
protects  the  head. 

The  hazel  is  a  native  of  all  the  cooler  parts  of 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  from 
it  arc  derived  all  the  numerous  varieties  of  nuts  and 
filberts  now  in  cultivation.  That  it  is  indigenous  to 
our  island  there  can  be  little  doubt:  it  seems  to  have 
been  especially  prevalent  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  for  Sir  William  Temple  says,  "  The  north- 
west part  was  called  Cal-dun,  signifying  hills  of 
hazel,  with  which  it  was  covered,  from  which  the 
Romans,  forming  an  easy  and  pleasant  sound  from 
what  was  harsh  to  their  classical  ear,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Caledonia."  Hazel-wood  and  nuts  are 
frequently  found  in  the  peat-bogs  of  that  country, 
and  some  of  the  latter  have  even  vegetated,  notwith- 
standing the  length  of  time  which  they  have  probably 
remained  in  the  bogs.     In  almost  every  part  of  Eng- 


land we  meet  with  hedges  or  coppices  of  hazel,  or 
find  it  thickening  the  approaches  to  woods. 

The  soil  which  produces  the  most  plentiful  growth 
of  these  trees  is  that  which  is  somewhat  mossv,  and 
retentive  of  moisture;  but  they  are  found  likewise  in 
high  and  mountainous  situations,  anil  on  a  sandy  or 
even  rocky  soil.  Evelyn  speaks  of  their  prospering 
where  quarries  of  freestone  lie  underneath,  and  cites 
three  examples,  i.e.,  Hazelmere,  in  Surry;  Hazel- 
bury,  in  Wiltshircj  and  Hazelingfield.  in  Cambridge- 
shire. If  suffered  to  attain  their  full  growth  in  a 
favourable  situation,  hazles  will  sometimes  shoot  out 
poles  to  the  length  of  twenty  feet;  but  they  are 
I  usually  cut  down  before  this  length  has  been  attained, 
I  and  applied  to  the  various  purposes  which  we  shall 
presently  mention. 

The  hazel,  from  its  shrubby  and  inferior  growth 
scarcely  deserves  to  rank  as  a  forest  tree  :  we  find  it, 
however,  universally  described  as  such,  and,  indeed, 
the  agrecableness  of  its  fruit,  and  the  usefulness  of 
its  wood  go  far  to  compensate  for  its  dwarfish  appear- 
ance. It  is  also  a  very  early  and  pleasing  herald  of 
the  spring's  approach ;  the  yellowish-green  catkins 
presenting  perhaps  the  earliest  symptom  of  vegetable 
expansion  in  the  month  of  January,  when  they  gene- 
rally begin  to  unfold.  The  fruit-bearing  buds  do  not 
show  themselves  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  they  burst,  and  dis- 
closing the  bright  crimson  of  their  shafts,  look 
extremely  beautiful.     Then 

Hazel-buds  with  crimson  gema, 
Green  and  glossy  sallows, 
and  various  other  indications  of  the  approach  of  the 
genial  season  delight  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  sigh- 
ing for  the  days  of  warm  sunshine,   gentle  airs,   and 
sweet  flowers. 

The  hazel  is  known  by  its  shrubby  habit,  by  its 
broad  leafy  husks,  much  lacerated  and  spreading  at 
the  point,  by  its  roundish  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
rough  light-coloured  bark.  Its  wood  is  of  close  and 
even  grain,  and  the  roots  beautifully  veined.  Of  the 
agreeable  flavour  of  the  fruit  we  have  hardly  need  to 
speak.  The  nuts  abound  with  a  mild  oil,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  expression.  On  account  of  the  pre- 
sence of  this  oil  nuts  are  often  found  injurious  to 
weak  stomachs,  particularly  the  common  hazel-nut, 
which  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  it  than 
the  filbert.  They  are  likewise  considered  to  be  diffi- 
cult of  digestion,  and  therefore  should  be  eaten 
sparingly. 

The  uses  of  the  hazel  are  many :  the  roots  afford 
beautiful  wood  for  inlaying;  the  suckers  and  branches 
form  waliiing-sticks,  fishing-rods,  stakes,  hurdles, 
hoops,  panniers,  and  baskets.  Excellent  charcoal  is 
obtained  from  the  wood,  and  artists  are  thus  supplied 
with  crayons,  which  are  preferred  to  all  others,  for 
the  freedom  of  the  strokes  produced,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  erased.  Chips  of  hazel-wood 
are  said  to  purify  muddy  wine,  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  nuts  are  so  agreeable  to  most 
palates  that  immense  quantities  are  consumed  every 
year:  nay  so  great  is  the  demand  for  this  fruit  that 
the  produce  of  our  own  woods  is  insufficient  to  meet 
it,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
foreign  nuts  are  annually  imported.  Nuts  form  the 
favourite  food  of  the  squirrel,  who  lays  up  a  hoard 
every  year  for  winter  use,  and  carefully  selects  the 
best  he  can  find  for  that  purpose.  The  oil  obtained 
from  nuts  is  sometimes  used  by  painters  for  mixing 
their  colours. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  superstitious  cus- 
toms connected  with  the  hazel,  we  must  mention  two 
or  three  foreiga  species,  as  distinguished  by  botanists. 
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Coryliis  rostrata,  or  the  horned  hazel-nut,  is  a  species 
iiil),ii)innsi  the  mounfains  of  the  Carolinas.  Even 
wlini  tiiltivatcd,  it  seldom  exceeds  four  feet  in  height, 
and  is  otlifrwise  known  from  the  common  hazel  by 
the  comparative  smoothness  of  the  l)ark,  the  different 
sliapeof  tiie  leaves,  which  are  oblong  instead  of  heart- 
shaped,  and  the  globular  form  of  the  hu^ks.  Corylus 
colurna,  the  Consrantiuople  nut,  is  a  white- barked 
tret',  twenty  feet  in  hei^iht,  with  an  erect  trunk  and 
spreading  head.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  shining, 
much  less  wrinkled  than  those  of  our  hazel,  heart- 
shaped,  and  slightly  hairy  on  the  under  surface. 
The  branches  are  destitute  of  glands,  the  husks  are 
bell-shaped,  and  the  nuts  roundish  and  very  hard. 
It  seldom  produces  nuts  in  this  climate.  There  are 
twd  other  species  of  hazel,  found  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  not  very  different  from  those  already 
mentioned :  one  is  named  Corylus  lacera,  the  other 
Corylus  Jerox. 

Among  the  many  charms  or  superstitious  customs 
connected  with  the  vigil  of  All  Saints'  Day.  the  burn- 
ing of  nuts  is  one,  and  AUhallows  Eve  has  therefore 
acquired  in  some  places  the  name  of  nut- crack  niyht. 
These  practices  are  more  common  perhaps  in  Scot- 
land than  among  ourselves.;  but  even  in  remote  parts 
of  England  we  find  many  vestiges  of  those  ancient 
customs,  the  original  forms  of  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Brand,  and  other  writers.  The  vain 
wish  to  peiietrate  the  secrets  of  futurity,  and  to  dis- 
cover how  much  of  sjood  or  ill  is  hkely  to  be  blended 
in  the  lot,  is  the  natural  feeling  of  every  uninstructed 
mind,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails in  any  particular  country  or  district  is  the  im- 
portance attached  to  customs  such  as  we  are  alluding 
to.  The  burning  of  nuts  on  AUhallows'  Eve  is  a  very 
favourite  charm,  and  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  burn,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  many  an 
affianced  pair  is  foretold.  If  the  nuts,  when  they  are 
placed  on  the  fire,  burn  quietly  side  by  side  with  a 
steady  flame,  the  persons  represented  by  them  are  to 
be  faithtul  to  each  other,  and  lead  a  happy  life;  if  a 
nut  cracks,  or  starts  from  the  fire,  the  youth  or  dam- 
sel whose  name  it  bears  is  to  prove  untrue,  or  the 
marriage  to  prove  unfortunate.  This  old  custom  has 
been  noticed  in  the  following  lines: — 

ON    NUT-BURNING,    ALLHALLOWS'    EVE. 
These  glowing  nnts  are  emblems  true 
Of  what  in  human  life  we  view; 
The  ill-matched  couple  fret  and  fume. 
And  thus  in  strife  themselves  consume; 
Or,  from  each  other  wildly  start, 
And  with  a  noise  for  ever  part. 
But  see  tlie  happy  happy  pair 
Of  genuine  love  and  truth  sincere; 
"Wilh  mutual  fondness  while  they  burn, 
Still  to  each  other  kindly  tui*n : 
And  as  the  vital  sparks  decay. 
Together  gently  sink  away  : 
Till  life's  tiei-ce  ordeal  being  past, 
Their  mingled  ashes  rest  at  last.  — Graydon. 

The  above  is  but  one  out  of  the  many  superstitions 
respecting  hazel-nuts.  It  was  formerly  aflirmed  that 
the  oil  contained  in  the  kernels  was  an  antidote  for 
poison  ;  that  by  means  of  wands  made  of  hazel  divi- 
nations could  be  performed,  subterraneous  treasures 
discovered,  &c.,  &c.  On  this  subject  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Saturday  Magazine, 
p  ;-i6.  We  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  old  Cul- 
peper's  warm  vindication  of  hazel-nuts  from  the 
charge  of  being  unwholesome.  ,  After  recommending 
the  milky  juice  of  the  kernels  with  mead  or  honey- 
water  as  a  remedy  for  a  cough,  (or,  if  it  be  preferred, 
an  electuary  made  of  the  kernels  themselves,)  he 
Bays — 


And  if  this  he  true,  as  it  is,  then  why  should  the  vulirar 
so  familiarly  affirm  that  eatinir  mits  eauseth  shortness  of 
breath?  ili;>n  which  notliiny;  is  falser.  Fur  liow  can  ihat 
whicli  strenyiheiis  the  iui:gs  cause  sliortiie.ss  of  l>reaih  ?  1 
confess  the  opinion  is  far  older  than  1  am:  I  knew  iiidiiniii 
was  friend  lo  error  belore,  but  never  that  he  was  the  liiiher 
of  slander:  or  are  nieii"s  toiiLiues  so  <riven  to  siaiideriii;^ 
one  another  that  they  must  slander  nnts  too,  to  kei'p  their 
tongues  ill  use?  If  anything  ofihe  hazel-nut  he  slopp  x\z, 
it  is  the  husks  and  shells,  and  nobody  is  so  mad  local 
them  e.xcept  physically  ;  and  the  red  skin  which  covers  the 
kernel  you  may  easily  pull  off.  And  so  thus  have  I  made 
an  apology  lor  nuts,  which  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FLOWERS. 
The  interest  which  flowers  have  excited  in  the  breast 
of  man,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  has 
never  been  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  society, 
or  quarter  of  the  globe.  Nature  seems  to  have 
scattered  them  over  the  world,  as  a  medicine  to  the 
mind,  to  give  cheerfulness  to  the  earth,  and  furnish 
agreeable  sensations  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  savage  of  the  forests,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart, 
binds  his  brow  with  the  native  flowers  of  his  woods, 
whilst  their  cultivation  increases  in  every  country  ia 
proportion  as  the   blessings  of  civilization  extend. 

Of  all  luxurious  indulgences,  that  of  flowers  is  the 
most  innocent, — they  are  of  all  embellishments  the 
most  beautiful,  and  of  all  created  beings,  man  alone 
seems  capable  of  deriving  enjoyment  from  them, 
which  commences  with  his  infancy,  remains  the  de- 
light of  his  youth,  increases  with  his  years,  and  be- 
comes the  quiet  amusement  of  his  age.  Every  rank 
of  people  seem  equally  to  enjoy  flowers  as  a  gratifica- 
tion to  the  organs  of  sight  and  smell;  but  to  the 
botanist,  and  the  close  observer  of  nature,  beauties  are 
unfolded  and  wonders  displayed  that  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  the  careless  attention  of  the  multitude,  whc 
regard  these  ornaments  of  nature  as  wild  or  savage 
persons  would  do  a  watch :  they  are  dazzled  with  the 
splendour  of  the  case  and  the  beauty  ot  the  append- 
ages, but  look  no  further,  because  they  know  not 
where  to  look.  The  artist,  while  he  enjoys  the  exter- 
\,&\  covering,  looks  into  the  interior,  and  as  he  regards 
the  movements  and  learns  the  various  uses,  he  is  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanism. 
The  botanist  has  the  same  delight  when  he  looks  into 
the  blossoms  of  flowers ;  for  he  there  beholds  the  won- 
derful works  of  the  Almighty  with  amazement — there 
he  sees  movements  and  regulations,  with  which  all  the 
combined  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  compare. 

Flowers  have  ever  been  the  favourite  embellishment 
of  the  fair  in  all  ages  and  countries.  They  have  been 
made  the  happy  accompaniment  of  bridal  parties,  and 
they  have  likewise  been  made  the  representatives  of 
regard  to  deceased  friends — thus  ornamenting  alike 
the  joyous  altar  and  the  silent  tomb.  Flowers  have 
also  formed  a  principal  feature  in  symbolical  language, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  natural 
of  all  written  languages. 

The  fondness  tor  plants  is  natural  to  all  men  who 
possess  the  least  sensibility;  and  however  their  atten- 
tion may  be  engaged  by  other  pursuits,  it  generally 
happens  that  this  predilection  shows  itself  during  some 
period  of  their  lives.  Nature  seems  to  have  designed 
men  for  the  culture  of  her  works,  and  to  have  ordained 
that  we  should  be  born  gardeners,  since  our  earliest 
inclinations  lead  us  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  The 
infant  can  no  sooner  walk  than  its  first  employment 
is  to  plant  a  flower  in  the  earth,  removing  it  ten  times 
in  an  hour  to  wherever  the  sun  seems  to  shine  m(jre 
favourably.  The  schoolboy,  in  the  care  of  his  little 
plot  of  ground,  lessens  the  anxious  thoughts  of  the 
home  he  has  left.     In  manhood  our  attention  is  gene- 
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rally  demanded  by  more  active  and  imperious  duties  j 
but,  as  age  obliges  us  to  retire  from  public  business, 
the  love  of  gardening  returns  to  soothe  our  declining 
years.  The  truth  of  this  is  daily  made  manifest  to  us 
by  the  fact  that  those  persons  devote  themselves 
to  gardening,  whose  busy  occupations  in  other  pur- 
suits we  should  have  thought  must  have  given  a  dis- 
taste for  this  quiet  employment. 

We  shall  notice  some  of  the  advantages  which  are 
derived  from  a  fondness  for  this  pursuit.  First,  it 
attaches  men  to  their  homes;  and  on  this 'account 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  increase  a 
taste  for  gardening,  in  general,  in  country  towns  and 
villages.  It  is  a  recreation  which  conduces  materially 
to  health,  considerably  promotes  civilization,  and 
softens  the  manners  and  tempers  of  men :  it  creates 
a  love  of  the  study  of  nature,  which  leads  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  mysterious  wonders  that  are  dis- 
played in  the  vegetable  world  around  us ;  and  these 
cannot  be  investigated  without  bending  the  mind  to- 
wards a  just  sense  of  religion,  and  a  due  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  narrow  limits  of  our  inteUigence,  com- 
pared with  the  incomprehensible  power  and  wisdom  of 
God.  Addison  observes  that  "  it  gives  us  a  great  in- 
sight into  the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence, 
and  suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  meditation.  I 
cannot,"  says  he,  "  but  think  the  very  complacency 
and  satisfaction  which  a  man  takes  in  these  works  of 
nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of 
mind." 

In  the  flower-garden,  the  student  in  chemistry  will 
find  how  imperfect  is  his  art  in  comparison  with  natu- 
ral chemistry,  which  distils  from  the  earth,  and  con- 
veys by  distinct  channels,  in  the  smallest  stem,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  produce  foliage  flowers,  and  fruit, 
together  with  colour,  smell,  and  taste;  the  most  oppo- 
site fluids  and  liquids  being  separated  only  by  divisions, 
so  delicate  ao  scarcely  to  be  deemed  as  substance. 
The  research  into  the  wonders  displayed  in  vegetation 
may  be  entered  into  without  hurting  the  sensibility  of 
the  most  tender  feelings,  as  plants  and  roots  may  be 
dissected  without  those  disagreeable  sensations  which 
follow  the  dissection  of  animals. 

Amongst  the  delights  of  the  garden,  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  flowers  to  our  friends  is .  not  the  least. 
Bouquets  of  flowers  may  be  safely  presented,  to  ac- 
knowledge obligations,  or  to  show  respect,  where,  in 
many  instances,  any  other  return  for  favours  received 
would  appear  impertinent,  or  look  like  a  desire  to  be 
discharged  of  the  obligation  conferred  on  us.  They 
are  a  kind  of  present  that  may  be  made  between  equals 
and  mutual  friends  to  show  regard,  and  that  may  also 
be  made  by  the  poorest  peasant  girl  to  the  richest 
peeress  of  the  realm  without  fear  of  offence. 

To  those  who  are  confined  to  the  metropolis,  or 
other  large  cities  or  towns,  where  they  are  debarred 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  garden,  a  basket  of  flowers 
of  the  season  is  received  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
presents;  and  when  these  are  known  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  parterres  over  which  we  gambolled  in  our 
childhood,  or  presided  in  our  youth,  the  gift  becomes 
doubly  acceptable:  they  picture  to  the  imagination 
happy  scenes  of  our  younger  days,  and  throw  present 
cares  aside,  to  recall  to  our  "  mind's  eye  "  the  minutiae 
of  the  garden :  each  border  seems  to  arise  fresh  to  our 
ideas;  each  clump  of  pinks,  each  bower  of  woodbines, 
and  each  bank  of  violets,  are  instantly  pourtrayed  to 
our  memory. 

These  are  frequently  accompanied  by  other  recol- 
lections, which  seem  to  present  us  with  a  momentary 
sight  of  some  kind  and  benevolent  friend ;  the  good 
nurse  of  our  infancy,  or  some  favourite  domestic  of 
our   youth:    our   fancy   pictures  them  between  the 


borders  of  their  little  plots.  The  well-known  lilac- 
tree,  and  the  old  cabbage  rose-bush,  start  up  in  the 
picture ;  whilst  the  quince-tree,  or  the  wide  spreading 
medlar,  presents  itself  to  the  memory,  as  half  hiding 
the  well  repaired  sty,  which  we  ever  wish  to  regard  as 
forming  the  pride  of  the  industrious  cottager. 

These  momentary  visions  bring  the  harmony  of 
the  poets  to  our  recollection,  and  we  are  almost  ready 
to  exclaim, — 

That  hut  is  mine ;  that  cottage  half  embowered 
With  modest  jessamine,  and  that  sweet  spot 
Of  garden  ground,  where,  ranged  in  neat  array, 
Grew  countless  sweets,  the  wall  flower  and  the  pink. 

And  the  thick  thyme-bush,  even  that  is  mine : 
And  the  old  mulberry  that  shades  the  court 
Has  been  my  joy  fi-om  very  childliood  up  ! 

KiuKE  White. 
On  this  subject  we  may  justly  use  the  lines  of  Miss 
Mitford,  who  says  :— 

'Twere  hard  to  sing  thy  varying  chaiin, 
Thou  cottage,  mansion,  village,  farm, 
Thou  beautiful  epitome 
Of  all  that  useful  is  and  rare, 
Where  comfort  sits  with  smiling  air. 
And  laughing  hospitality. 
[Phillips,  Flora  Historica.'] 


Let  not  seducing  dreams  leave  us  a  prey  to  ambitious  and 
disappointing  desires  at  our  awakening.  It  is  in  the  sphere 
where  Providence  has  placed  us  that  we  must  search  for 
the  means  or  being  useful;  and  if  there  are  pleasures  which 
belong  only  to  opulence,  there  are  others  which  can  best  be 
found  in  mediocrity.  Perhaps,  in  giving  ourselves  riches, 
vve  shall  realize  but  half  the  dream  of  virtue  and  content- 
ment. "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Plato,  "  that  gold  and  virtue 
were  placed  in  the  opposite  scales  of  a  balance ;  that  we  cannot 
throw  an  additional  weight  into  one  scale,  without  subtract- 
ing an  equal  amount  from  the  other. " D. 

Among  the  obstacles  which  are  at  war  with  our  repose,  one 
of  the  greatest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  frivolous,  is 
the  fatal  necessity  of  becoming  of  importance  to  others, 
instead  of  becoming  calmly  sutlicient  to  ourselves. — D. 

I  CAN  conceive  that  a  depraved  man  will  commit  fewer 
faults,  in  yielding  to  the  caprices  of  opinion,  than  in  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  own  errors.  There  are  cruel  passions 
and  shameful  vices,  which  he  reproves  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  aberrations;  but  in  so  doing  he  gives  to  falsehood  the 
name  of  politeness,  and  to  cowardice  the  title  of  prudence. 
His  favourite  inculcation  is  the  terror  of  ridicule;  whereas, 
to  form  true  men,  it  is  indispensable  that  this  precept 
should  be  engraven  on  their  hearts — Fear  nothing  but 
remorse. D. 


A  VIRTUE  which  at  least  commends  the  esteem  of  our  fellovr 
creatures  is  integrity.  Not  only  is  he  who  practises  it 
faithful  to  his  engagements,  since  he  allows  no  promises  of 
his  to  be  held  slight,  but  his  uprightness  makes  itself  felt 
in  all  his  actions,  and  frankness  in  all  his  conversation. 
The  faults  that  he  commits  he  is  prompt  to  acknowledjie ; 
he  confesses  them  without  false  shame,  and  seeks  neither 
to  exaggerate  nor  extenuate  them.  Touching  the  interests 
which  are  common  to  him  and  other  people,  he  decides  for 
simple  justice;  and,  in  so  awarding,  does  not  deem  that  he 
injures  himself,  his  first  possession  being  his  own  self- 
respect.  Without  rendering  me  higVi  services,  he  oblijies 
me  in  the  lesser  charities,  and  procures  me  one  of  the  most 
vivid  pleasures  I  can  taste, — that  of  contemplating  a  noble 
character. D. 


T  HAVE  often  observed  that  resignation  is  never  so  perfect 
as  when  the  blessing  denied  begins  to  lose  somewhat  of  its 
value  in  our  estimation. 
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LOUTH  CHURCH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Louth  Church,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lincolnshire,  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  which  England  presents' of 
the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  shortly  before  the 
Reformation ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  scarcely  any  of  the  stone  of  this  building  is 
to  be  foun-^  in  that  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
parties  who  built  it,  notwithstanding  their  limited 
funds,  had  to  send  to  a  considerable  distance  for 
building  materials.  The  body  of  the  church  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centuryj  and  the  tower,  which  is  much 
superior  to  it,  somewhat  later,  probably  in  the  reigns 
of  Richard  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
with  a  lofty  and  singularly  elegant  tower  and  spire  at 

Yqu  XVIJ,  ^ 


the  west  end.  At  the  east  end— the  one  shown  in 
our  cut — is  a  large  central  window  of  seven  lights, 
with  very  beautiful  tracery,  and  two  lateral  windows, 
admitting  light  into  the  side  aisles:  the  tracery  work 
of  the  large  window  is  well  relieved  by  a  pair  of  niched 
and  canopied  buttresses;  and  the  whole  is  finished 
at  the  top  by  an  angular  point,  supporting  a  fleury 
cross.  The  exterior  of  the  sides  of  the  church  are 
now  rather  plain;  although  there  appear  to  have 
been  originally  figures  of  saints  placed  in  appropriate 
niches  :  the  walls  are  embattled,  and  have  numerous 
crocketed  pinnacles. 

The  interior  of  the  church  exhibits  architectural 
details  of  different  dates,  the  middle  and  side  aisle* 
aopearing  tq  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  building ;  while 
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the  chancel  appears  to  have  been  erected  at  the  same 
period  as  the  steeple.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  octagonal  columns,  the  alternate  sides  of 
-which  are  relieved  by  single  flutes  ;  and  the  pointed 
arches  between  the  columns  are  groined  by  arcs  of 
circles  whose  centres  are  the  opposite  imposts.  Above 
the  pillars  is  a  range  of  windows,  \^hich  admit  light 
to  the  top  of  the  middle  aisle.  The  chancel,  which, 
as  we  have  observed,  is  rather  more  modern  than  the 
other  part  of  the  body  of  the  church,  is  divided  into 
a  middle  and  side  aisles  by  means  of  pillars:  each  of 
these  pillars  is  composed  of  four  circular  shafts, 
forming  a  quatrefoil,  connected  at  the  corners  by  a 
cove,  and  their  bases  rest  upon  very  high  pUnths, 
surrounded  by  fascia. 

But  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  church 
is  the  tower,  with  the  spire  with  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted, and  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  England. 
The  entire  steeple  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
four  parts, — a  tower,  divided  into  three  stages,  and  a 
spire.  The  whole  steeple  is  supported  by  its  four 
corners,  consisting  on  the  outside  of  similar  but- 
tresses, two  at  each  angle.  Each  inside  corner  of 
these  abutments  swells  into  an  elegant  clustered  three- 
quarter  pillar,  resting  on  a  plinth  about  four  feet 
high,  and  Surrounded  with  double  fascias.  From  the 
capitals  of  these  pillars  spring  four  pointed  arches, 
which  meet  in  the  centre  :  one  of  these  arches  forms 
the  western  entrance  to  the  church  ;  another  forms  a 
communication  between  the  steeple  and  the  body  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  remaining  two  are  seen  exter- 
nally, and  are  open  as  high  as  the  side  aisles,  the 
space  above  being  occupied  as  windows. 

Above  the  arches  which  terminate  the  lower  stage 
or  story  of  the  steeple  is  a  gallery  extending  round 
it,  at  a  height  of  fifty-three  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  guarded  by  a  balustrade  of  tracery-work.  The 
second  story  now  commences,  and  is  about  thirty- 
three  feet  in  height,  having  eight  large  regular  pointed 
windows  to  light  the  interior,  two  on  each  side:  these 
windows  are  separated  from  each  other,  at  the  corners 
and  middle  of  the  sides,  by  shafts  and  cornice-work; 
and  from  these  shafts  spring  diagonal  ribbed  arches, 
which  support  a  beautiful  dome- shaped  summit  to 
this  part  of  the  steeple.  We  have  now  reached  a 
height  of  about  eighty-eight  feet  above  the  ground; 
and  at  this  point  a  gallery,  guarded  by  a  parapet, 
runs  round  the  exterior  of  the  steeple  :  above  this 
is  the  third  stage  of  the  steeple,  which  adds  about 
sixty  feet  more  to  its  height,  with  two  highly  or- 
namented windows  in  each  face,  surmounted  by 
crocketed  canopies  in  bold  relief.  Here,  at  a  height 
of  one  hundred  and  forty- seven  feet  above  the  ground, 
terminates  the  tower  by  a  series  of  battlements,  each 
side  of: which  is  pierced  by  embrasures. 

Above  the  tower  is  the  delicate  spire,  shooting  up 
to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  tower  itself,  so 
that  the  total  height  from  the  ground  to  the  summit 
of  the  spire  is  very  little  short  of  three  bunded  feet. 
The  spire  is  octangular  ;  and  four  of  its  sides  are 
connected  with  the  corner  turrets  by  spandrels  or 
flying  buttresses  of  light  and  elegant  workmanship. 
In  tiie  remaining  four  faces,  opposite  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  are  small  pointed  windows,  and  the 
edge  of  each  lace  is  ornamented  with  crockets,  which 
contribute  much  to  the  decorated  appearance  of  the 
spire.  The  buttresses  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
tower  contract  as  they  advance  in  height,  still  pre- 
serving tlie  fine  proportioti  between  their  several 
parts:  at  each  contraction  the  preceding  or  lower 
stage  terminates  with  elegant  pediments  supported  by 
grotesque  projecting  corbels  :  these  pediments  are  each 
formed  by  two  graceful  curves,  the  corapartmeats  of 


which  are  filled  up  with  bold  relief  and  the  outward 
edges  are  adorned  with  crockets  similar  to  those  of 
the  spire. 

Such  is  the  church  of  St.  James  at  Louth,  and  the 
reader  will  judge  from  the  description,  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  a<chitectural  skill.  Who  were 
the  parties  by  whom  the  expense  of  the  erection  was 
defrayed  is  not  now  well  known;  but  a  document 
which,  though  now  probably  lost,  has  fortunately 
been  partially  copied  into  the  Archaeologia,  affords  us 
some  curious  information  respecting  the  details  of 
expense  incurred  during  the  erection.  The  book  to 
which  we  here  allude  was  a  M.S,,  written,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Louth,  and 
containing  many  details  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
the  church  and  other  parts  of  the  town.  Its  existence 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1688,  after  which  time 
it  was  sometimes  kept  in  the  "  paryshe  cheste,"  and 
at  other  times  lent  out  to  "  enterteyne"  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  last  notice  found  of  the  book  is  in  a 
parish  entry,  to  the  following  effect: — 

"Mem.  June  16,  1734.  The  parish  clerk  stands  charge- 
able with  Imprs.  among  other  things — 

Item.  A  book  giving  account  of  the  edifices  and  build- 
ings of  the  cliurch  and  steeple,  &c.,  and  curiosities  thereof.'' 

Before  the  book  was  missing,  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants took  extracts  from  it,  and  one  of  these  extracts 
was  procured  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  inserted  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 

The  extract  from  this  old  book  gives  the  prices  paid 
for  stone,  the  price  of  carriage  from  the  "quarrell'' 
(quarry)  to  Louth,  the  wages  of  workmen,  and 
numerous  other  items,  of  which  we  will  here  give  a 
few  of  such  sort  as  will  illustrate  the  difference  in 
the  commercial  value  of  labour  and  materials  at  that 
time,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present  day. 

s.  d. 
Item,  paid  to  William  Nettleton  for  riding  to  the  quarrell  to  buy 
stone  for  the  steeple,  and  for  to  get  a  master  mason  to  take 

charge  of  the  said  steeple,  four  days 2    0 

Itera,  paid  to  John  Cole,  master  mason,  and  to  William  John- 
son, riding  to  the  quarrell  lor  to  buy  stone  for  the  steeple. .  3    4 
Item,  paid  to  William  Thomas,  to  fetch  him  divers  things....  0  10 

Item,  paid  for  packthread,  glue,  and  nails  0    3 

Mem.  That  master  master  and  William  Johnson  bought  stone 
at  the  quarrell  of  RoE;er  Hawking  and  H.dmund  Shepherd, 
100  foot,  piice  a  loot  2ji.;  and  to  William  Cainworili  100 
foot,  price  a  toot  '2iJ.;also  to  John  Glover,  for  eight  load  of 
great  stone,  Ss.  4d  :  and  also  to  the  said  master  and  William 
for  their  costs  3s,  4d. 

It  appears  that  at  one  time  the  master  master 
quarrelled  with  his  employers,  for  there  is  the  follow- 
ing entry; — 

Item,  paid  Lawrence  Mason  for  riding  to  his  master  in  North 
Country,  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  make  entry  of  the 
steeple,  and  he  said  he  would  deal  no  more  with  it,  but  he 
showed  his  councel 6    8 

Item,  William  Walker  and  Lawrence  Mason,  riding  to  Boston 

tp  speak  with  master  master  to  make  end  of  steeple    ....  2    0 

The  details  are  exceedingly  minute  and  curious 
but  the  above  will  be  a  sufficient  sample  of  them. 
The  stone  employed  seems  to  have  cost  from  two  to 
three-pence  per  cubic  foot  :  lime  and  mortar  about 
sixpence  per  bushel  :  one  yew-tree  from  the  abbot's 
grounds,  three  and  four-pence,  with  about  a  shilling 
more  for  felling,  carting,  &c.  :  twenty- four  fathoms  of 
great  cable,  to  wind  up  the  stones,  sixteen  shillings. 
The  entire  expense  of  the  steeple  amounted  to  about 
three  hundred  pounds.  The  account  book  also  states 
the  weight  and  value  of  several  bells  which  were  placed 
in  the  steeple,  and  the  sum  paid  to  one  William  Foster 
for  "riding  to  the  bell- maker  at  Nottingham  to  see 
the  bells  cast," 

The  original  spire  was  blown  down  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1634,  and  the  present  one  erected  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Turner,  at  an  expense  of  only 
135/. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 

CASE  OF  THE  GALAS  FAMILY. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkable  in  the  pages  of 
modern  history  than  the  contempt  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence poured,  in  the  course  ot"  the  last  century,  on 
two,  humanly  speaking,  magnificent  projects  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world.  These  projects  differed  in 
all  points  but  this  one,  that  both  rejected  Christi- 
anity as  it  came  from  God — the  one  corrupting  it — 
the  other  denying  it  altogether.  We  allude  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, as  exhibited  in  France,  and  to  modern  infidelil3% 
when  adopted  as  a  practical  system  in  the  same 
country.  Both  defeated  their  own  purposes,  and 
were  convicted  of  folly  by  their  results;  yet  their 
living  adherents  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  such 
failure,  and  accordingly  would  still  usurp  all  power 
in  that  miserably  deceived  country,  if  they  could. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Papal  church  in  France 
pursued  a  course  of  relentless  cruelty  towards  the 
Protestants  of  that  country  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  it  is  less  known 
that  these  cruelties  were  continued  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  of  the  last  century,  and  that 
nothing  tended  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  hu- 
mane though  ignorant  French,  on  the  side  of  such 
deceivers  as  Voltaire,  so  much  as  the  adroit  manner 
in  which  these  pretended  philosophers  brought  for- 
ward the  individual  instances  of  fanaticism  of  which 
Protestants  were  the  victims,  as  proofs  of  the  need 
there  was  of  a  new  system  of  things  altogether,  which 
would  exclude  all  such  horrors,  and  introduce  what 
Papal  Christianity  had  obviously  failed  to  do,  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  moderation,  peace,  and  charity.  Re- 
jecting the  Gospel  of  our  salvation  altogether,  partly 
because  of  the  association  established  in  their  minds 
between  it  and  the  fiercest  fanaticism,  partly  because 
of  the  purity  and  humility  which  they  no  less  asso- 
ciated with  the  Protestant  view  of  it,  they  introduced 
a  scheme  of  their  own  devising,  which,  in  its  results, 
was  more  bloody  and  fanatical  than  what  they  sought 
to  supersede,  and  of  whose  horrors  the  world  perhaps 
has  not  yet  had  all  the  experience  it  may  endure. 

Among  such  instances  of  fanaticism  that  of  the 
Calas  family  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  It  is  a  very 
horrible  one,  and  yet  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  re- 
called, from  time  to  time,  as  a  warning,  alike  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  rich  and  poor,  priest  and 
people,  how  fearfully  we  are  all  subject  to  have  our 
reason  disturbed  and  our  humanity  extinguished  by 
religious  feelings,  unenlightened  and  purified  by 
sound  religious  views. 

John  Calas,  aged  sixty-eight,  in  1762  had  been 
known  as  a  merchant  at  Toulouse  for  forty  years,  and 
was  thought  a  good  father  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  wife  was  an  Englishwoman.  Both  were  Pro- 
testants, as  were  all  their  children,  excepting  one  who 
had  abjured,  and  to  whom  his  father  gave  a  small 
pension.  This  proved  his  moderation,  which  was 
further  shown  by  his  having  had  a  Popish  servant  in 
his  family  for  thirty  years,  to  whose  care  he  had 
committed  all  his  children. 

One  of  his  sons,  called  Mark  Anthony,  had  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  He  had  a  naturally  restless, 
gloomy,  and  violenttemper,  which  had  been  exasperated 
by  ill  success  as  a  merchant,  and  by  his  rejection 
from  the  bar,  where  he  could  not  be  admitted  with- 
out religious  certificates  which  he  could  not  obtain. 
Disappointments  seem  to  have  impaired  his  reason,  for 
he  now  thought  of  making  away  with  himself,  and 
with  that  view  began  to  read  books  on  suicide. 

Gambling  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  perilous 
occupations  by  which  he  sought  to  divert  the  melan- 


choly that  now  oppressed  him,  and  it  proved  his  ruin, 
for  the  occasion  of  his  losing  all  he  had  at  play  was 
that  of  his  resolving  to  commit  self-murder.  Lava- 
isse,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  son  of  a  celebrated  coun- 
sellor at  Toulouse,  and  remarkable  for  the  gentleness 
of  his  manners,  had  arrived  that  evening  from  Bor- 
deaux, and  being  on  friendly  terms  with  Mark  An- 
thony and  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  to  sup  at  their 
house.  The  party  he  met  consisted  of  the  father  and 
mother,  M.  Anthony  the  eldest,  and  Peter  the  second 
son ;  and  after  supper  the  rest  withdrew  into  a  par- 
lour, but  M.  Anthony  disappeared.  At  length  Lava- 
isse  rose  to  go  away,  and  Peter  Calas  and  he  went 
down  stairs  when,  to  their  horror,  they  found  M. 
Anthony  suspended  from  a  beam  at  the  entrance  from 
the  wareroom.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat  which  lay 
folded  on  the  counter.  His  shirt  was  as  usual,  his 
hair  neatly  combed,  and  his  person  bore  no  marks  of 
violence. 

The  cries  of  the  parents  on  this  dreadful  discovery 
alarmed  the  neighbourhood.  Lavaisse  and  Peter 
Calas,  like  persons  beside  themselves,  ran  for  surgeons 
and  the  police.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Toulouse 
met  around  the  house.  They  were  then  a  supersti- 
tious and  irascible  populace,  descended  from  the 
fanatics  who  figure  in  history  as  the  exterminators  of 
the  Albigenses,  and  seeming  as  if  they  inherited  all 
their  ferocity.  Solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up 
at  Toulouse  for  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
France,  because  suspected  of  not  being  sufficiently 
zealous  in  crushing  the  Reformation ;  and  there,  too, 
an  oath  was  taken  that  the  first  who  acknowledged 
his  legitimate  successor,  Henry  the  Fourth,  should 
have  his  throat  cut.  Even  down  to  1762  these  fero- 
cious sentiments  were  cherished  by  the  Papal  clergy, 
in  a  solemn  yearly  procession,  accompanied  with  public 
rejoicings,  held  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre 
of  4000  Protestant  citizens,  two  hundred  years  before. 
Public  authority  had  attempted  in  vain  to  suppress 
this  disgu-sting  commemoration,  but  as  the  inhabit- 
ants had  never  been  really  Christianised,  it  was  further 
endeared  to  them  as  a  continuation  of  the  Floi-al  games 
of  their  pagan  ancestors,  while  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans, dashed  with  that  tinge  of  blood,  a  taste  for 
which  may  have  descended  from  the  times  of  the 
Druids. 

"What  might  not  in  such  circumstances  have  been 
anticipated  from  such  a  crowd  ?  A  cry  was  heard — 
v/as  repeated — and  soon  became  general,  that  John 
Calas  had  hanged  his  own  son !  To  this  it  was  added, 
next  day,  that  Anthony,  having  resolved  to  abjure 
Protestantism,  had  been  strangled  by  his  own  family 
and  his  friend  Lavaisse,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
religious  malice.  Men's  minds,  once  in  motion,  do 
not  easily  stop.  It  was  imagined  that  there  had  been 
a  meeting  of  the  Languedoc  Protestants  on  the  pre- 
ceding night;  that  young  Lavaisse  had  been  voted 
executioner  for  the  whole  body — had  received  notice 
of  this  appointment  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
had  posted  from  Bordeaux,  in  order  to  assist  old 
Calas  and  his  wife  in  strangling  their  son  and  his  own 
friend. 

So  much  excited  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Tou- 
louse by  these  insane  rumours,  that  he  put  the  whole 
of  the  surviving  Calases,  their  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vant, and  Lavaisse,  in  irons.  The  clergy  published 
what  is  called  a  Monitoire,  equally  outraging  all  law 
and  justice;  and,  more  monstrous  still,  though  the 
deceased  had  died  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and 
by  his  own  hands,  his  body  was  buried  with  the 
utmost  pomp  in  St.  Stephen's  church,  in  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  the  parish  priest. 

The  corruption  of  the  best  things,  saith  an  old  pro- 
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verb,  makes  them  the  worstj  and  this  sad  story  proves 

what  a,  dreadful  thing  even  religion   is   when    men 

fashion  it  according  to  their  own  devices,  instead  of 

submitting  to  it  as  it  is  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  Languedoc  four  fraternities 

of  what  were  called  Penitents — the  white,   the  blue, 

the  grey,    and   the  black.     Our  Lord's  command  is, 

that  when  we  fast  for  our  sins,  we  should  not  appear 

to  men  to  do  so.     These  Penitents,  however,  seemed 

to  think  they  could  not  make  their  devotion  too  public, 

or  omit  so  fair  an   opportunity  of  attracting  notice. 

That  they  were  abundantly  ambitious  appears  from 

their  wanting  the  commandant  of   Languedoc,    the 

Duke  of  Fitzjames,  to  join  their  fraternity,  an  honour 

which  his  grace  declined.     The  white  penitents  had  a 

religious  service  performed  in  honour  of  M.  Anthony 

Galas,  which  might  have  served  for  a  martyr.     Above 

a  magnificent  catafalque  they  suspended  a  skeleton, 

representing  the  deceased,  and  made  to  move,  while 

holding  a  palm-branch  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the 

other;  the  pen  with  which,  as  was  pretended,  he  was 

to  have  signed  his  abjuration,  but  which  did  actually 

sign  his  father's  sentence  of  death. 

The  people  now  universally  considered  him  a  saint. 
Some  prayed  to  himj  others  prayed  on  his  tomb; 
others  besought  him  to  work  miracles  for  them; 
others  spoke  of  miracles  he  had  already  wrought.  A 
monk  took  several  teeth  from  his  body  that  he  might 
have  relics  that  would  last.  A  superstitious  woman, 
who  was  somewhat  deaf,  asserted  that  she  had  heard 
the  church  bells.  An  apoplectic  priest  was  cured  on 
merely  taking  an  emetic.  Minutes  of  these  prodigies 
were  drawn  up.  A  youth  at  Toulouse  became  an 
idiot  in  consequence  of  having  prayed  for  several 
nights  on  the  tomb  of  the  new  saint  without  obtaining 
the  miracles  he  had  prayed  for. 

All  these  circumstances  foreboded  ill  to  the  poor 
prisoners.  Some  of  the  magistrates  belonged  to  the 
fraternity  of  white  penitents ;  but  what  was  of  worse 
omen  still,  the  year  1762  happened  to  be  the  centenary 
commemoration  of  the  slaughter  of  the  4000  Protest- 
ants to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  preparations  for 
it  were  then  going  on,  and  greatly  added  of  course  to 
the  popular  excitement.  It  was  already  said  that  the 
scaflFold,  on  which  the  Calases  were  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel,  was  to  form  the  grandest  ornament  of  the 
festival,  and  that  Providence  itself  had  provided  these 
as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  our  holy  religion !  So 
utterly  remote  from  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
was  that  which  usurped  his  name  in  Toulouse:  so 
thoroughly  pagan,  in  the  very  v/orst  attributes  of 
paganism,  were  the  unfortunate  dupes  of  the  papal 
apostacy  in  that  city! 

Thirteen  judges  met  daily  to  try  the  accused. 
Proof  there  was  none,  but  religious  delusion  supplied 
its  place.  Six  of  the  judges  long  persisted  in  voting 
that  John  Galas,  together  with  his  son  Peter,  and 
Lavaisse,  should  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  that  his 
wife  should  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  The  other  seven 
were  more  moderate,  and  desired  at  least  that  there 
should  be  a  thorough  investigation.  The  discussions 
were  long  and  reiterated.  One  of  the  judges  was 
convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  that 
the  crime,  indeed,  was  impossible.  The  zeal  of  his 
humanity,  no  less  fervent  than  that  of  the  fanaticism 
of  his  opponents,  made  him  the  public  advocate  of 
the  Galases  among  the  families  in  Toulouse.  But 
another  judge  spoke  with  equal  keenness  against 
them,  and  the  two  made  so  much  noise  at  last  that 
biJth  resigned  their  places,,  and  withdrew  to  the  coun- 
try. Unhappily,  however,  the  judge  who  favoured 
the  accused  persisted  in  his  resignation  from  motives 
of  false  delicacy,  while  the  other  returned  j  and  this. 


together  with  one  of  the  six  who  were  disposed  to  acquit 
having  gone  over  to  the  side  of  severity,  led  at  length 
to  John  Galas  being  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel. 

Never  was  there  a  more  iniquitous  sentence.  John 
Galas  was  an  old  man  of  seventy-eight,  who  had  long 
been  afflicted  with  weak  and  swollen  legs.  Had  he 
strangled  his  son,  he  must  therefore  have  been  helped 
bj  his  wife,  his  son  Peter,  Lavaisse,  and  the  servant- 
maid.  But  as  the  deceased  was  a  man  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  and  above  the  common  strength,  all  of  them 
together  could  not  have  murdered  him  without  such 
a  struggle  as  must  have  alarmed  the  neighbours,  and 
left  proofs  of  it  in  bodily  wounds  and  torn  clothes. 
Altogether  the  crime  was  such  as  hardly  to  be  believed 
on  any  evidence,  but  of  evidence  there  was  absolutely 
none. 

The  judges,  we  are  told,  voted  for  John  Galas's  con- 
demnation, under  the  persuasion  that  the  weak  old 
man,  while  writhing  under  the  blows  of  the  execur 
tioner,  would  confess  his  crime;  but  they  were  con- 
founded when  they  heard  their  victim  with  his  dying 
breath,  on  the  wheel,  calling  upon  God  to  witness  his 
innocence  and  to  pardon  his  judges.  Gonscience  com- 
pelled them  by  their  second  sentence  to  contradict 
their  first,  by  proposing  to  set  the  four  surviving  per- 
sons at  liberty.  But  it  being  remarked  that  by  this 
course  the  court  must  condemn  itself,  inasmuch  as 
the  accused  must  have  been  all  equally  innocent  or 
guilty,  they  resolved  to  banish  Peter,  the  son; — a  sen- 
tence too  mild  if  he  were  guilty,  and  undeserved  if  he 
were  innocent.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  judges,  con- 
science-smitten at  the  father's  execution,  and  at  the 
touching  piety  of  his  dying  sentiments,  thought  to 
save  their  honour  by  letting  it  be  supposed  that  they 
forgave  his  son;  and  considering  the  banishment  of 
a  poor  helpless  young  man,  as  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, they  no  doubt  thought  it  best  to  put  him  out 
of  the  way. 

Peter  was  threatened  while  in  prison  with  being 
broken  like  his  father  on  the  wheel,  unless  he  changed 
his  religion,  and  while  leaving  Toulouse  was  brought 
back  by  one  of  the  converting  abb^s,  as  they  were 
called.  He  was  then  shut  up  in  a  Dominican  monas- 
tery, and  compelled  to  practise  all  the  outward  obser- 
vances of  popery.  His  sisters  were  taken  from  t'neir 
mother  and  shut  up  in  a  convent.  Their  mother,  who 
had  passed  through  such  a  rapid  succession  of  calami- 
ties,— her  eldest  born  dead  by  his  own  hands,  her  aged 
husband  broken  on  the  wheel,  her  surviving  son  and 
daughters,  who  might  have  comforted  her,  torn  from 
her, — was  left  to  starve  and  die  of  a  broken  heart.  But 
some  persons  sought  her  out  in  the  retreat  to  which 
she  had  gone,  and  urged  her  to  demand  justice  from 
the  king  in  person.  Being  an  Englishwoman  by 
birth  she  recoiled  from  this,  deeming,  not  unnaturally, 
that,  bad  as  the  provinces  of  France  were,  the  metro- 
polis might  be  worse.  This  reluctance,  however,  was 
overcome.  She  arrived  in  Paris  in  a  dying  state. 
The  state  of  society  there  was  such  as  to  secure  for 
her  much  unexpected  sympathy.  The  mild  maxims 
and  practices  of  England,  and  other  Protestant  states, 
had  combined  with  several  other  causes  to  make  the 
higher  circles  there,  including  the  Gourt  itself,  tolerant 
and  liberal ;  and  already  that  fatal  school  of  infidelity, 
which  so  grievously  misled  the  French  at  a  later  period, 
was  rising  into  influence,  and  sought  as  we  have  re- 
marked to  establish  that  influence  by  inveighing 
against  the  cruel  policy  of  the  papacy,  and  the  fanati- 
cism of  its  followers.  The  case  attracted  immense 
notice  and  sympathy.  Fifteen  counsellors  at  the 
Paris  bar,  subscribed  a  judicial  statement  of  it,  and  it 
was  brought  in  due  form  before  the  king  in  council. 
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The  pleadings  were  printed,  and  the  profits  were  to  be 
given  to  the  unfortunate  widow,  but  so  many  editions 
were  pirated  that  no  benefit  accrued  to  her  from  that 
source.  The  injustice  with  which  the  family  had  been 
treated  excited  the  sympathy  even  of  foreign  coim tries, 
and  public  opinion  in  Paris  was  as  much  in  their  favour 
as  it  had  been  against  them  at  Toulouse.  The  privy 
council  decided  that  the  widow  should  have  her  daugh- 
ters restored  to  her,  and  all  three  appeared  in  crape, 
and  dissolved  in  tears  before  their  judges.  To  a 
people  so  fond  of  sentimental  scenes  as  the  French, 
this  result  must  have  been  extremely  interesting,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  something  more  substantial  was 
done  in  the  way  of  repairing  the  wrong  that  had  been 
committed. 

So  much  for  the  famous  case  of  John  Calas.  It  is 
very  afiFecting  in  itself,  but  its  chief  historic  importance 
arises  from  the  place  it  holds  in  a  series  of  events, 
which  led  for  a  time  to  the  utter  suppression  of  the 
Papal  Church  in  France,  and  inflicted  a  blow  on 
that  body,  which  it  does  not  seem  ever  likely  to 
recover. 

In  general,  men  have  less  sympathy  for  the  suffering,  than 
their  condition  ought  to  inspire.  We  meet  them  with  a  sad 
face,  and  arc  more  earnest  to  show  them  that  we  are  afflicted 
ourselves,  than  to  seek  to  cheer  their  dejection.  We 
multiply  so  many  questions  touching  their  health,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  feared  to  allow  them  to  forget  that  they 
were  sick. D. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  ANTELOPJiS.     II 


His  plan  is  wise  who  examines,  with  a  judgment  free  from 
ambition,  the  amount  of  fortune  necessary  to  competence  in 
his  case,  viewed  in  all  its  bearings;  and  commences  the 
steady  pursuit  of  it.  Having  reached  that  measure,  if  his 
desires  impel  him  beyond  the  limit,  which,  in  a  more  reason- 
able hour  he  prescribed  for  himself,  he  henceforward  strives 
to  be  happy  by  sacrificing  enjoyment.  He  barters  it  for  a 
very  uncertain  means  of  purchasing  even  pleasures.  In 
this  way  competency  becomes  useless  to  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  obtain  it.  Victims  of  the  common  folly,  and  still 
wishing  a  little  more,  they  lose,  in  the  effort  to  get  rich,  the 
time  which  they  might  have  spent  in  usefulness  to  others, 
and  in  healthy  enjoyment  to  themselves.  We  see  grasping 
and  adroit  speculators  on  every  side;  and  but  rarely  men 
who  know  how  to  employ  the  resources  of  a  moderate  for- 
tune. It  is  not  the  art  of  acquiring  beyond  competence, 
but  of  wisely  spending,  that  we  need  to  learn. D. 

THE    SPA"NISH    SHEPHERD 

Is  a  being  of  a  hardy  and  abstemious  race.  He  is  usually 
placed  as  an  attendant  on  the  mayoral,  or  head  shepherd, 
at  an  early  age,  and  rises  according  to  merit.  He  goes  forth 
dressed  in  a  jacket  of  black  sheep-skin,  breeches  made  of 
the  same  material,  a  red  silken  sash  tied  round  his  waist, 
long  leather  gaiters,  a  slouched  hat,  a  staiF  with  an  iron 
point  in  his  hand,  and  a  manta,  or  brown  blanket,  slung 
over  his  left  shoulder.  If  his  fowling-piece,  or  his  dog, 
does  not  supply  him  with  a  meal,  his  fare  is  of  the  scantiest 
kind,  while  water  is  almost  his  only  beverage.  A  few  heads 
of  garlic,  a  little  tobacco,  an  extra  shirt,  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition  are  the  only  contents  of  his  wallet. 

Debarred  from  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  during 
eight  months  in  the  year  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  heat  and 
cold — ill  fed,  and  often  worse  clad,  the  desert  usually  serves 
him  as  a  lodging-place,  the  rock  as  his  pillow,  and  his  dog  as 
a  companion.  The  extent  of  territory  which  he  traverses 
in  the  course  of  a  season  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate. 
Chance  commonly  guides  his  steps,  although  his  track  lies 
across  the  most  secluded,  and  often  the  most  rugged,  parts  of 
the  country.  Want  alone  drives  him  to  the  busy  habitations 
of  man,  and  yet  the  earnings  of  the  head  shepherd,  or 
mayoral,  do  not  amount  to  '20/.  per  annum,  and  those  of  his 
underlings  to  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  sum.  This 
race  of  men,  and  smugglers,  formed  the  best  guerilla 
soldiers,  during  the  French  invasion.  Often  they  traversed 
the  enemy's  camp,  undiscovered,  as  spies. 

EvBN  in  our  periods  of  happiness,  if  we  pause  for  the  re- 
flection of  a  moment,  we  find  the  need  of  immortality. 


THE  PALLAH,  (Antilope  melampus.) 

No  country  perhaps  is  more  richly  stocked  with 
animals  belonging  to  one  particular  tribe  than  Southern 
Africa  is  with  those  of  the  Antelope  kind.  Wher- 
ever the  traveller  passes,  or  near  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  that  region,  he  is  almost  sure  to  meet  with 
some  species  or  other  of  antelope.  We  have  recently 
given  a  description  of  one  of  these  species,  viz,  the 
Spring-bok,  and  shall  now  notice  a  few  others,  such  as 
the  Pallah,  the  Steen-bok,  the  Grys-bok,  the  Bless-bok, 
and  the  Rhee-bok.  As  our  space  is  limited,  and  as 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  these 
species,  we  shall  in  the  present  paper  notice  the  five 
which  we  have  here  named. 

The  Pallah  is,  when  full  grown,  rather  more  than 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the 
origin  of  the  tail;  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and 
a  little  greater  at  the  croup.  The  horns  have  a  sort 
of  irregular  lyre-form,  bending  first  forwards  and 
outwards,  then  with  a  large  circular  sweep  inwards, 
and  finally  pointing  forward  again :  their  entire 
length  is  about  twenty  inches;  and,  although 
only  three  inches  apart  at  their  points,  are  nearly  one 
foot  asunder  in  the  middle  :  each  horn  is  surrounded 
for  two  thirds  of  its  length  with  irregular  rings,  often 
splitting  into  two  halves:  they  are  strong,  black, 
striated,  and  irregularly  annulated,  except  near  the 
points,  which  are  smooth.  The  head,  back,  flanks,  and 
outer  surface  of  the  legs  and  tail  are  of  a  yellowish 
red  colour ;  whereas  the  lips,  eyebrows,  interior  of 
the  ears,  breast,  belly,  and  inside  of  the  legs,  are 
white.  Along  the  middle  of  the  back  extends  a  deep 
shining  black  band  or  stripe,  which  divides  on  the 
croup,  and  passes  down  along  each  hip  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  separating  the  rufous  colour  of  the 
back  from  the  white  of  the  other  parts.  The  outside 
of  the  knee  and  heel  are  covered  with  brilliant  black 
spots,  which  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  general 
rust  colour  of  the  extremities,  and  from  which  the 
animal  obtains  its  specific  name  of  melampus.  The 
tail,  which  is  about  eight  inches  long,  is  white,  and 
without  any  terminal  tuft.     The  ears  are  very  long. 
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frequently  as  much  as  seven  inches,  and  are  covered 
on  the  outside  with  short  red  hair,  bordered  and 
tipped  witli  black. 

The  Pallah  is  found  in  CafFraria  and  the  country  of 
the  Bushuanas.  They  reside  on  the  open  plains  in 
families  of  six  or  eight  individuals,  and  are  extremely 
numerous  on  the  elevated  plains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Latakoo,  and  constitute  a  favourite  object  of  the 
chase  with  the  natives,  as  the  flesh,  though  deficient 
in  fat,  is  well  tasted  and  wholesome.  It  is  called 
Pallah,  or,  Paala  by  the  Bushuanas,  and  Roode-bok 
(Red  buck)  by  the  mixed  Hottentots  v/ho  have 
travelled  into  the  district  which  it  inhabits.  It  is 
described  by  Mr.  Burchell  as  being  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Spring-bok  in  form  and  colour,  but  considerably 
larger  in  size  ;  it  is  also  without  that  peculiar  dupli- 
cation of  the  skin  of  the  back,  which  we  described  in 
our  recent  article  on  the  Spring-bok.  The  Pallah 
differs  from  the  Spring-bok  in  the  horns  more  perhaps 
than  in  in  any  other  respect,  they  being  of  different 
form,  and  spreading  farther  apart,  of  more  than  twice 
the  length,  and  being  wholly  wanting  in  the  females. 

The  Steen-bok  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  and 
elegant  species  of  this  tribe,  but  rather  smaller  in  size 
than  most  other  species.  The  body  is  compact  and 
well  made,  and  the  head  small  and  pointed.  The 
colour  is  reddish  fawn  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body;  but  a  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  the  tips 
of  the  hairs  being  tinged  with  a  light  dun  or  silvery 
brown  hue:  the  nose  and  legs  are  dark  brown,  while 
the  breast  and  the  belly  are  white.  The  females  have 
no  horns,  but  the  horns  of  the  males  are  small  and 
round,  furnished  at  the  roots  with  a  few  faint  wrin- 
kles, but  smooth  and  polished  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  their  length.  The  Steen-boks  reside  in  pairs 
on  the  plains  and  mountain  valleys,  but  seldom 
mount  to  the  elevated  rocky  districts  :  this  preference 
seems  to  arise  in  some  degree  from  their  desire  of 
obtaining  cover  under  the  clumps  of  stunted  bushes 
and  underwood  with  which  the  dry  open  plains  are 
often  covered.  The  Steen-bok  is  very  shy  and  timid, 
and  runs  and  leaps  with  extraordinary  agility:  when 
it  has  power  to  escape  from  its  pursuers,  it  will  often, 
although  not  much  more  than  three  feet  long,  leap 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  at  one  bound ;  but  when 
closely  pressed,  and  without  any  means  of  escape,  it 
will  hide  its  head  in  any  convenient  hole  or  recess, 
and  there  patiently  await  its  fate. 

The  Grys-bok  is  another  species,  closely  allied 
to  the  Steen-bok,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  hair  of  the 
body  is  universally  long,  particularly  on  the  hind 
quarters,  but  very  short  on  the  head  and  extremities. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  deep  crimson 
red  colour,  regularly  intermixed  with  long  coarse 
white  hairs:  this  gives  to  the  animal  a  hoary  appear- 
ance, from  whence  it  derived  the  name  of  Grys-bok, 
(grey  buck.)  It  lives  in  pairs  upon  the  plains,  never 
unites  into  troops  or  flocks,  and  conceals  itself  from 
pursuers  in  any  place  which  can  afford  shelter. 
Lieutenant  Moodie,  in  his  Wild  Sports  of  South 
Africa,  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  a  hunt 
after  one  of  these  beautiful  but  timid  little  animals. 
It  would  return  again  and  again  on  the  same  track, 
then  turn  sharply  round  a  corner  of  the  bushes,  and 
dart  aside  into  some  narrow  foot  path,  where  it 
would  stand  still  for  a  time  to  listen  for  the  dogs. 
When  it  found  that  its  retreat  was  discovered,  the 
little  animal  would  start  off,  and  as  a  last  resource 
would  sometimes  make  a  desperate  spring  into  the 
middle  of  a  thick  clump  of  bushes,  and  completely 
baffle  its  pursuers.  Lieutenant  Moodie  remarks  that 
the  plaintive  rr')i-s  9f  fhe  poor  Grys-bok  when  it  was 


caught  by  the  dogs  so  nearly  resembled  those  of  a 
child,  and  the  animal  seemed  so  keenly  alive  to  its 
hapless  situation,  that  this  circumstance  dimini.shed 
the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  The  eyes  of  the  gazelle  or 
antelope  are  often  spoken  of  in  oriental  poetry,  for 
their  great  beauty;  but  to  none  of  the  various  species 
does  the  remark  seem  to  apply  better  than  to  the 
Grys-bok,  whose  eyes  are  said  to  have  an  almost 
indescribable  expression  of  infantine  simplicity,  inno- 
cence, and  helplessness. 

The  Bless-bok  is  one  of  the  largest  animals  of  the 
Antelope  tribe  inhabiting  South  Africa,  being  five 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  dimensions  exceeding  those  of  the 
European  stag.  The  colours  of  the  head  and  body  are 
so  singularly  disposed,  as  to  appear  as  if  the  fur  had 
been  artificially  painted  with  different  shades,  laid  on 
in  separate  masses.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
brilliant  brown,  excepting  a  narrow  stripe  of  pure 
white  which  descends  from  the  central  point  between 
the  roots  of  the  horns  to  the  orbits,  and,  expanding, 
covers  the  whole  face  and  nose  down  to  the  muzzle. 
The  back  is  of  a  brownish-bay  colour,  thickly  over- 
laid with  dull  purplish  white ;  a  band  of  a  purplish 
brown  tint  passes  dov/n  the  flanks.  The  breast, 
belly,  and  in  general  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  least  seen  are,  in  this  as  well  as  in  most  other 
species  of  the  African  Antelope,  of  tlie  purest  white, 
and  a  small  crescent  of  this  colour  passes  over  the 
back  of  the  croup.  The  horns  are  sixteen  inches 
long,  rather  thick,  elegantly  formed,  the  same  in  both 
sexes,  those  of  the  males  being  rather  larger  and 
heavier  than  those  of  the  females:  they  are  annulated 
with  about  a  dozen  prominent  rings,  which  reach 
nearly  to  the  points;  and  the  summits  of  the  two 
horns  are  about  six  inches  asunder.  The  ears  are 
about  seven  inches  long,  erect,  pointed,  and  cylin- 
drical; they  are  of  a  reddish  fawn  colour  without  and 
white  within.  The  tail  is  long  and  switched,  almost 
free  from  hair  near  the  root,  but  having  a  terminal 
tuft  of  very  long  black  hair :  the  trunk  of  the  tail 
is  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  hairs  forming 
the  tuft  about  four  inches.  When  the  Europeans 
first  settled  in  South  Africa,  Bless-boks  were  seen 
in  enormous  troops,  almost  equalling  in  extent  those 
of  the  Spring-boks;  but  they  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  met  with  in  such  large  numbers. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  species  of  Antelope  in- 
habiting South  Africa;  but  we  can  only  notice  one 
more  in  the  present  paper.  The  Rhee-bok  is  about 
five  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height. 
The  head  is  long  and  tapering,  and  about  six  inches 
long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  horns.  The 
hair  partakes  of  the  quality  of  wool,  and  is  of  an  ash 
colour  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  sides,  croup,  &c., 
whereas  the  under  parts  are  of  a  white  or  light  gray 
tint :  while  the  animal  is  young,  this  woolly  hair  is 
beautifully  curled  into  distinct  locks,  and  its  colour 
is  much  clearer  than  in  after  years.  The  horns  are 
very  long,  strait,  slender,  and  parallel,  and  by  being 
smooth  and  attenuated  towards  the  points,  serve  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  in  place  of  needles  and 
bodkins.  As  the  body  and  legs  of  the  Rhee-bok  are 
long  and  slender,  its  pace  is  Very  swift,  running  with 
great  velocity,  keeping  close  to  the  ground,  and 
moving  with  long,  rapid,  and  uniform  strides.  They 
live  in  small  families  of  five  or  six  individuals,  con- 
sisting of  an  adult  male  and  three  or  four  females 
with  their  young.  Their  usual  residence  is  on  the 
sides  of  moderate  hills,  among  stunted  trees  and 
underwood,  or  in  the  rocky  glens  and  mountain- 
passes,  so  as  to  be  near  the  little  pool"  of  water  which 
remain  after  the  periodical  rains. 
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THE    INFLUENCES    OP    CHRISTIANITY. 

The  palaces  and  theatres  erected  by  human  knowledge 
have  become  so  vast  and  gorgeous,  that  we  in  our  days  may 
perliaps  have  stronger  temptations  than  our  fathers  to  abide 
contentedly  therein,  instead  of  going  forth  to  build  and  to 
people  the  house  of  God.  While  the  universe  has  been 
continually  expanding  before  the  advances  of  Science, 
men  have  been  apt  to  fancy  that  it  had  outgrown  God, 
because  it  had  outgrown  their  conception  of  Him.  When 
they  have  discovered  some  new  province  of  His  empire,  as 
there  was  no  place  marked  out  for  it  in  their  previous 
system  of  things,  they  have  thought  it  must  belong  to  some 
unknown  God:  whereupon  some  have  anticipated  in  reck- 
less indifference,  others  in  faithless  dismay,  that  this  un- 
known God  must  dethrone  the  God  they  had  hitherto 
worshipped.  In  wandering  and  wondering  over  the  immen 
sity  of  the  circumference,  we  have  often  forgotten  that  it 
must  have  a  centre:  and  the  Creation  has  still  concealed 
the  Creator,  all  the  more  because  man  deemed  that  he  saw 
an  image  of  himself  in  it,  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  the 
reflexion  of  his  own  mind,  and  did  not  recollect  of  what 
mind  his  was  the  image,  did  not  perceive  how  this  very 
spectacle,  which  so  dazzled  and  delighted  him,  bore  testi- 
mony to  its  being  so.  Yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  im- 
measurable superiority  of  modern  Europe  in  science,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  owing 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Indeed  physical  sci- 
ence, as  has  been  justly  remarked,  has  been  almost  confined 
to,  Christendom.  For  this  there  are  many  reasons.  Chris- 
tianity has  given  man  an  assurance  of  the  unity  and  intelli- 
gent  purpose  pervading  all  the  operations  of  Nature,  an 
assurance  which  accompanies  him  as  an  unseen  friend  and 
guide  in  all  his  speculations.  It  delivers  him  from  the  bond- 
age of  Nature,  from  the  thraldom  both  of  the  senses  and  of 
the  fancy,  and  has  thus  elevated  him  above  materialism, 
into  which  he  would  soon  fall  headlong,  were  he  to  lose  its 
sustaining  power.  It  enables  him  likewise  to  feel  something 
like  a  fraternal  sympathy  and  communion  with  Nature,  a 
reverence  for  the  work  of  the  all-wise  and  benevolent  Author 
of  his  own  being,  a  reverence  equally  removed  from  volup- 
tuous idolatry  and  from  superstitious  fear.  We  know  that 
all  the  gifts  of  the  natural  world  are  the  gifts  of  God,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  world  is  the  visible  expression  of 
His  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  the  laws  of  the  natural 
world  are  His  laws,  and,  as  proceeding  from  Him,  universal 
and  unchangeable,  until  He  shall  will  to  change  them.  We 
have  a  feeling  too  that  the  natural  world  is  in  some  measure 
a  sharer  in  our  Fall,  and  that  it  is  waiting  for  Che  time  when, 
along  with  its  lord,  it  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption.  To  the  influence,  often  perhaps  the  latent  influ- 
ence, of  these  thoughts  and  feelings,  do  we  owe  that  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  love  of  Nature,  which  distinguishes 
Christian  poetry  and  art.  In  science  likewise  it  is  the 
truth  that  has  made  us  free;  and  the  benefits  of  this  freedom 
have  been  extended  in  some  measure  even  to  such  as  have 
rejected  the  truth  whereby  it  had  been  obtained.  For,  like 
all  God's  gifts,  this  too  has  not  always  been  rightly  used  and 
duly  acknowledged.  Though  Christian  wisdom  is  the  great 
parent  of  natural  science,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all 
men  of  science  must  have  oeen  Christians.  Here  a'>-ain 
the  weakness  of  man's  Faith,  his  proneness  to  idolatry^has 
shewn  itself.  He  has  evermore  given  up  his  heart  and 
soul  to  that  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  mind.  He 
has  fallen  down  and  worshipped  the  laws,  which  he  himself 
had  found  out.  Yet,  as  it  is  through  the  operation  of  Chris- 
tianity that  even  they  who  may  reject  it  have  been  enabled 
to  attain  to  whatever  eminence  they  may  have  reached  in 
science;  so  is  it  the  unseen,  unfelt  influence  of  Chrisliaiiity, 
that  preserves  them  from  gross  materialism.  Indeed  mani- 
fold symptoms  have  shown  themselves  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  in  the  more  intelligent  nations  of  Europe,  be- 
tokening how  easily  and  inevitably,  if  we  were  to  abandon 
our  Faith  in  Christ,  ail  that  is  good  and  wholesome  and  pre- 
cious in  the  present  condition  of  society  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  desolating  hcentiousness  of  a  pantheistic  atheism. 

Retreat  and  competence  everywhere  supply  a  wise  man  a 
desii-ee  of  independence.  Another  kind  of  libertv  is  the 
portion  of  hut  a  few  in  our  own  country, — the  liberty  of 
disposing  of  our  whole  time  at  our  choice.  To  those  who 
understand  not  the  value  of  time,  this  liberty  bequeaths  a 
heavy  bondage,  but  to  those  who  have  learned  the  secret  of 
happiness  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  Being  neither  the 
slave  of  business,^  fashion,  opinion,  or  routine,  it  is  in  his 
power  at  awaking  to  say,  "  This  day  is  all  my  own." 


LUMINOUS  INSECTS.     I. 


Tell  us,  O  Guide!  by  what  strange  natural  laws. 
This  winged  flower  throws  out,  night  by  night, 

Such  lunar  brightness?     Why, — for  what  grave  cause 
Is  this  earth-insect  crowned  with  heavenly  light? 

The  property  possessed  by  certain  animals  of  emit- 
ting light  is  so  curious  and  interesting  tlmt  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  in  all  ages.  It 
was  particularly  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny;  and 
the  publications  of  the  different  learned  societies  of 
Europe  contain  numerous  memoirs  on  the  subject. 
Notwithstanding  the  degree  of  regard  thus  bestowed 
upon  the  history  of  lum  nous  animals,  our  knowledge 
still  remains  very  imperfect.  We  sometimes  find 
the  power  of  producing  light  attributed  to  creatures 
which  do  not  possess  it,  or  we  meet  with  imperfect 
and  inaccurate  descriptions  of  those  which  enjoy  it 
in  an  eminent  degree,  while  the  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  nature  of  animal  light  are 
contradictory  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  property  of  emitting  light  has  been  erroneously 
reported  to  belong  to  sever5\l  fishes,  more  especially 
the  mackerel,  the  moonfish,  the  dorado,  mullet,  sprat, 
&c.,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these,  or 
of  the  class  of  fishes  in  general  are  in  possession  of 
such  a  faculty,  and  the  instances  which  have  been 
observed  of  the  bodies  of  doradoes,  &c.,  being  covered 
with  luminous  points  during  their  migrations  have 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  on  examination,  as 
arising  from  a  vas.t  number  of  spherical  particles  or 
medusas  adhering  to  the  bodies  of  these  fishes.  Many 
fishes  however  when  dead,  and  the  flesh  in  a  putres- 
cent state,  emit  light;  but  this  is  not  a  case  in  point, 
as  our  object  is  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  living 
luminous  animals. 

The  extraordinary  appearances  produced  by  minute 
luminous  animals  at  sea  have  been  already  described.* 
vv^e  have  now  to  speak  of  the  flies,  worms,  &c.,  which 
are  likewise  luminous. 

The  property  alluded  to  is  only  met  with  in  animals 
of  the  four  last  classes  of  naturalists,  i.  e.,  moUusca, 
insects,  worms,  and  zoophytes.  The  first  and  third 
of  these  classes  contains  each  but  a  single  luminous 
species :  among  mollusca  the  species  called  Pholus 
dactylus;  among  worms,  Nereis  noctiluca.  The  number 
of  insects  which  yield  light  is  very  considerable : 
there  are  eight  genera  containing  species  of  this  des- 
cription. Among  zoophytes  we  find  three  genera 
containing  species  which  afford  light. 

Numerovis  theories  have  been  started  from  time  to 
time  which  profess  more  or  less  to  account  for  this 
remarkable  property  of  some  of  the  insect  race.  In 
one  theory  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is 
obscurely  hinted  at  as  the  cause;  in  another,  the 
respiration ;  and  in  a  third,  the  circulation  is 
supposed  to  inflaence  the  phenomenon.  Other 
naturalists  speak  of  a  substance  resembling  phos- 
phorus, which  is  secreted  by  peculiar  organs  in  these 
insects,  and  by  means  of  which  the  light  is  emitted. 
Treviranus,  however,  who  has  bestowed  an  anatomical 
examination  on  the  Elater  noctilucus,  as  also  on  the 
Lampyri,  assures  us  that  there  is  no  organ  to  be  found 
in  these  insects  capable  of  secreting  the  luminous 
substance,  not  even  at  the  luminous  points  of  these 
auiinals,  and  that  the  faculty  proceeds  from  the  fatty 
or  albuminous  substance  of  the  insects.  There  is 
probably  no  case  in  which  pure  albumen  can  become 
luminous  ;  we  must  therefore  conchide  that  some 
other  substance  is  incorporated  with  it,  and  that  tliis 
substance,  either  alone  or  incorporated  with  albumen, 
is  the  cause  of  the  light  produced.  Piiosphorus  is  a 
familiar  example  of  a  light-producing  body,  and  as  it 
See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol,  XIV.,  p.  159, 171. 
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exists  somewhat  abundantly  in  animal  bodies,  we  may 
not  greatly  err  in  ascribing  the  luminousness  of 
insects  to  the  phosphorus  intermixed  with  fatty  or 
albuminous  matter.  Phosphorus  is  not  of  itself 
luminous,  but  it  becomes  so  by  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Now  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  on  these  insects,  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances  agree  tolerably  well  with 
the  common  properties  of  phosphorus,  supposmg 
that  to  be  the  light-producing  source  in  the  insect. 
The  insect  is  luminous  not  merely  at  its  bright  spots, 
but  throughout  its  interior,  wherever  the  luminous 
phosphoric  combination  is  formed:  the  light  dis- 
appears in  irrespirable  gases  j  it  increases  by  warmth, 
but  is  destroyed  -by  cold;  by  immersion  in  oil, 
alcohol,  acids,  saturated  solutions  of  salts  and  alkalis, 
as  also  in  vacuo.  The  light  of  phosphorus  is  subject 
to  similar  changes  when  similarly  treated. 

If  therefore  phosphorus  exists  in  the  luminous 
insects,  in  combination  with  a  fatty  or  albuminous  sub- 
stance, we  must  attribute  the  luminousness  to  respira- 
tion, by  which  process  oxygen  is  deposited  in  the 
corporeal  substance,  and  each  inspiration  causes  the 
animal  to  shine.  Now,  as  Burmeister  observes,  as  res- 
piration is  always  strongest  during  flight,  it  follows  that 
the  emission  of  light  will  also  then  be  most  powerful. 
In  opposition  to  this  the  wingless  state  of  the  female 
glow-worm  might  be  urged;  but  her  short  and  thick 
body  must  contain  more  of  the  phosphoric  fatty  sub- 
stance, and  must  therefore  emit  a  stronger  light  than 
that  of  the  male,  whose  body  is  more  slender.  Next 
to  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  seems  to 
have  great  influence  upon  the  light,  for  we  know  that 
the  substance  emits  light  only  when  moist;  and  the 
blood,  flowing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  in  contact 
with  the  fatty  substance,  may  supply  the  moisture 
which  promotes  the  luminousness;  Cams  has  also 
observed  that  upon  each  pulsation,  and  consequently 
upon  each  fresh  wave  of  blood,  the  light  shines 
brighter.  He  observes  also  that  the  brighter  shining 
of  the  female  may  be  due  to  the  dark,  damp  places 
which  she  inhabits.  Thirdly:  the  nervous  system 
may  exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  production  of 
the  light,  for  as  it  is  the  chief  agent  of  all  the  volun- 
tary motions  of  the  body,  it  will  also  of  necessity 
exercise  some  influence  upon  the  voluntary  suppres- 
sion of  the  light,  if  the  insect  suspends  this  influence  by 
checking  respiration  in  the  same  way  that  it  causes 
the  nerve  to  act  upon  the  muscle  in  producing 
muscular  motion.  That  it  possesses  this  faculty  of 
checking  respiration  is  admitted  by  naturalists ; 
but  that  this  cannot  be  long  protracted  is  evident 
from  the  very  nature  and  purposes  of  respiration  ; 
and  thus  by  both  causes  the  momentary  cessation 
jf  light  which  is  frequently  observed  may  be  produced. 
Upon  respiring  again  the  insect  would  necessarily 
become  again  luminous. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  among  luminous 
insects  are  found  in  the  genus  Fulgora,  though  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  effulgent  property  which  the 
generic  name  seems  to  imply  is  possessed  by  all  the 
species.  They  are  all  furnished  alike  with  a  remark- 
able trunk  or  proboscis  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
but  in  some  of  the  species  it  is  extremely  small.  The 
light  in  this  genus  has  been  observed  to  issue  from 
the  trunk  in  question,  and  thus  the  large  and  brilliant 
species  inhabiting  China  and  several  other  eastern 
countries,  as  well  as  that  which  illumines  the  savan- 
nalis  ot  South  America,  has  acquired  the  general  name 
of  Lantern-fly,  or  Lantern-carrier.  The  proboscis  in 
these  insects  is  described  as  being  hollow  or  empty, 
and  what  seems  still  more  extraordinary,  it  has  a  free 
communicatioa  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  a 


chink,  or  narrow  aperture,  placed  on  each  side,  at  the 
root  of  the  proboscis.  This  projection  is  covered  in- 
ternally by  a  membrane,  between  which  and  the 
horny  part  or  shell,  there  appears  to  be  interposed  a 
pale  reddish  coloured  soft  substance,  that  is  arranged 
in  the  species  candelaria  in  broad  lines  or  stripes,  but 
this  substance  is  so  extremely  thin  that  its  structure 
cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained. 

The  beautiful  insect  of  which  a  representation  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  article  is  the  Fulgora  cande- 
laria, or  Chinese  Lantern-Fly.  Its  long  cylindrical 
proboscis  is  slightly  arched  in  an  upward  direction : 
the  reticulated  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  are  of  a  greenish 
tint,  variously  spotted  or  marked :  the  wings  are  of  a 
beautiful  orange-yellow,  with  black  extremities. 

This  insect  is  an  inhabitant  not  only  of  China  but 
of  several  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  may  be 
seen  in  vast  numbers  flitting  among  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  Banyan-tree,  or  dancing  around  the  branches 
of  the  spreading  tamarmd,  producing  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  effect. 

The  South  American  species,  {Fulgora  lantemaria,) 
is  an  equally  remarkable  insect,  carrying  its  light  in 
a  proboscis  similar  to  that  of  the  candelaria.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  Surinam,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  brilliancy  by  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Madame  Merian  in  her  Metamorphosis  of  Insects: — 

Once  (says  this  authoress)  when  the  Indians  brought  me 
a  number  of  these  lantern-earners,  I  put  them  in  a  wooden 
box,  without  being  aware  of  their  shining  at  night;  but  one 
night  being  awaliened  by  an  unusual  noise,  and  much 
frightened,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ordered  a  light,  not 
knowing  whence  this  noise  proceeded.  We  soon  found 
that  it  originated  in  the  box:  we  opened  it, and  became  still 
more  alarmed,  for  a  flame  issued  from  it,  which  received 
additional  lustre  as  one  insect  after  another  flew  out. 

This  account  of  Madame  Merian,  when  first  pub- 
lished, appeared  too  marvellous  to  be  generally 
believed,  and  notwithstanding  similar  relations  had 
been  received  of  the  lantern-fly  of  Peru,  as  seen  by 
Dr.  Grew,  very  little  credit  was  given  to  her  account, 
until  it  became  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  missionaries  and  other  travellers. 

It  is  strange  that  the  veracity  of  travellers  should 
have  been  so  long  doubted  respecting  insects  of  this 
kind,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  property  ascribed  to 
these  little  creatures   more  wonderful  in  its  nature 
than  that  which  is  possessed  by  our  own  familiar  ex- 
ample of  a  luminous  insect,  the  common  glovz-worm*. 
On  every  hedge 
The  glow-worm  lights  her  gem,  and  through  the  dai*k 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles. 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV    p.  220,  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  240. 
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PORT    VATHI,    CAPITAL    OF    ITHACA. 


No.  VI. 
ITHACA  AND  SANTA  MAURA. 
Ithaca,  called  Thiaka  by  some,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Ithaca  of  Homer,  the  birth-place  and  patrimonial  king- 
dom of  Ulysses.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  about 
eighteen  miles  long,  and  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles.  It  is  distant  from  the 
mainland  of  Greece  about  fifteen  miles  at  the  nearest 
point.  It  has  been  described,  from  its  peculiar  form,  as 
consisting  of  two  large  masses  of  mountain,  united  by 
a  third  smaller  mass :  indeed  the  whole  island  is  a  mass 
of  mountains,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  of  which 
Mount  Stephanos  and  Mount  Neritos  are  the  two 
highest  points. 

Neither  rivers,  lakes,  ;marshes,  nor  any  collection 
of  water,  (accidental  deposits  for  rain  excepted,)  are 
to  be  found  in  the  island.  The  wells  are  partly  sup- 
plied from  springs,  and  partly  from  rain  :  some  of 
the  springs  are  very  copious,  and  one  on  the  coast  is 
celebrated  in  the  pages  of  antiquity  as  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa.  The  climate  is  mild;  and  a  refreshing 
westerly  breeze  generally  sets  in  about  midday.  The 
soil  of  the  island  is  principally  patches  interspersed 
among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  the  confined 
valleys  between  the  mountains.  The  agriculture  is 
very  primitive,  and  indeed  the  nature  of  the  soil  does 
not  seem  to  require  or  admit  of  more  than  scratching 
by  a  rude  island  plough,  before  throwing  in  the  seed. 

Vol.  XVII. 


or  else  turning  it  up  with  a  hoe :  this  last  instrument 
is  most  commonly  used  for  clearing  the  roots  of  the 
vines,  for  the  purpose  of  weeding,  or  applying  manure 
and  water.  The  seed-time  is  about  November,  and 
the  grain  is  all  gathered  in  by  the  end  of  June.  The 
produce  raised  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  islands : 
the  oil,  wine,  and  currants,  are  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  therefore  ex- 
port j  but  there  is  not  sufficient  of  any  other  kind  of 
food.  Among  the  products  of  the  island,  we  may 
mention  the  oak,  which  produces  the  valonia:  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  as  Mr.  Kendrick  remarks,  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  it  cannot  be  grown  to  make  it  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  valonia  is  the  husk  of 
the  acorn,  reduced  afterwards  to  a  powder,  and 
used  by  woolen- dyers  to  retain  the  colour  in  cloth. 
There  is,  as  has  been  observed,  not  sufficient  grown 
at  Ithaca  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  export  it, 
although  considerable  quantities  are  annually  shipped 
from  other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  inhabitants,  rather  more  than  8000  in  number, 
live  in  one  town,  and  four  villages.  The  town  called 
Vathi,  or  Bathi,  is  built  along  the  shore  of  the  har- 
bour, partly  on  ground  recovered  from  the  sea,  partly 
on  the  edge  of  an  alluvial  valley  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  and  partly  on  the  rocky  cliffs 
overhanging  the  water.  The  houses  are  principally 
of  stone    and  are  generally  insulated,  but  they  are 
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rudely  put  together,  and  penetrable  to  every  blast. 
The  ground-floors  of  those  built  near  the  sea,  and  at 
the  edge  of  the  valley,  are  said  to  be  very  damp  after 
heavy  rains,  especially  as  some  of  them  are  so  injudi- 
ciously placed  as  mechanically  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  rain-water  into  the  sea.  The  streets,  of  which 
the  principal  one  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  are  well 
paved  and  remarkably  clean.  It  is  considered  the 
healthiest  town  in  the  island  j  and  contains  between 
two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Three  of  the 
four  villages  before  alluded  to,  are  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  other  one  is  on  the  sea-shore:  the 
houses  in  all  are  built  of  stone,  and  all  have  a  south- 
ern aspect. 

The  Ithacans  are  hardy  sailors,  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  their  island,  have  a  good  deal  of  ship- 
ping. The  boys,  of  every  description,  go  to  school, 
where  they  are  taught  to  repeat  prayers,  to  sing 
hymns,  and  to  read  and  write:  the  latter  two,  how- 
ever, with  so  little  care,  that  their  progress  is  such  as 
to  be  of  little  service  in  after  life : — indeed  it  is  said, 
that  the  parents  have  so  little  control  over  their  sons, 
that  very  often,  instead  of  being  at  school,  they  are 
gambling.  Females  are  taught  nothing  but  to  knit 
and  sew,  together  with  crossing  themselves  at  certain 
hours,  according  to  the  ritual  of  their  church. 

Mr.  Scott  has  given  a  curious  picture  of  the  mode 
of  mourning  the  death  of  a  friend  at  Ithaca.  When 
any  one  dies,  the  nearest  female  relation  sets  up  a 
shrill  scream,  and  every  woman  within  hearing  of 
her,  young  or  old,  frail  or  strong,  throws  down  her 
work,  however  pressing  it  may  be,  and  starts  for  the 
scene  of  lamentation,  to  join  in  the  general  howl,  till 
the  house  is  filled.  When  they  are  tired  of  crying 
for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations  last  dead,  and 
of  sending  embassieis  to  them  by  the  departed  spirit 
of  the  deceased,  they  retire  to  make  room  for  a  new 
set  to  offer  their  condolence  in  the  same  way,  to  the 
wife,  mother,  or  whatever  relative  she  may  be,  who, 
though  already  worn  out,  must  again  pull  her  hair 
and  scream  with  every  fresh  party.  This  lasts,  (after 
the  first  two  or  three  days,)  at  intervals  of  twenty-foui 
hours  at  first,  then  a  week,  then  a  month,  and  at  last 
a  year.  There  is  therefore  always  one  of  the  bowl- 
ings to  be  heard  in  some  one  of  its  stages,  and  none 
of  the  near  relations  must  appear  in  public  with  a 
contented  face  for  months,  nor  the  mother  or  the 
wife  of  the  deceased  be  ever  seen  to  smile  again,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  her  fair  reputation ;  so  that,  on  the 
Whole,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  lively  air  of 
contentment  among  the  females  of  this  island.  The 
males  do  not  enter  into  these  noisy  lamentations,  but 
they  must  shut  themselves  up  for  a  month,  without 
washing  or  shaving  5  they  however  beguile  the  time 
by  snuffing  and  smoking,  of  which  they  are  inordi- 
nately fond. 

There  are  many  memorials  of  early  times  to  be 
found  at  Ithaca,  which  have  induced  Sir  William 
Gell  to  consider  it  the  scene  of  many  of  the  exploits 
celebrated  by  Homer.  Previously  to  entering  the 
inner  harbour,  which  is  a  recess  of  the  great  port 
Molo  upon  the  left-hand  side,  a  little  bay  with  an  in- 
sulated rock  in  front  presents  itself,  called  the  bay  of 
Dexia.  It  is  usually  visited  from  town  by  a  short 
walk  round  the  curve  of  the  beach;  or  by  taking  a 
boat,  if  the  visitor  mean  to  extend  his  excursion  fur- 
ther. This  interesting  spot  is  of  a  semicircular  shape,  • 
and  is  edged  by  a  margin  of  limestone  pebbles,  behind 
which  is  a  little  plain,  sown  with  green  corn  and  flax  : 
the  plain  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  nothing  cnn 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  verdure  creeping  through 
the  rocky  crevices,  with  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers 
that  spring  up  in  every  sunny  spot  where  they  can 


take  root.  The  shore  is  very  shelving,  and  if  a  boat 
were  urged  by  strong  rowers,  the  effect  produced 
would,  according  to  Mr.  Goodison,  be  almost  exactly 
similar  to  the  arrival  of  the  Phoeacian  boat  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey.  At  the  northern  angle  of  the 
bay  of  Dexia  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  cave, 
with  the  marks  of  the  chisel  still  existing  in  the  face 
of  the  rock :  the  roof  has  been  destroyed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appropriating  the  stones  for  building  at  Vathi. 
Part  of  the  southern  entrance,  which,  according  to 
Homer,  was  set  apart  for  the  gods,  is  still  to  be  seen, 
and  the  site  of  that  from  the  north,  which  was  torn 
away  probably  with  the  roof  in  blasting  the  rock,  may 
be  readily  supplied  by  fancy. 

But  it  would  speedily  swallow  up  the  little  space 
we  have  left,  if  we  were  to  dwell  on  the  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Ithaca:  we  must  therefore  take  leave  of 
this  island,  and  proceed  to  the  last  of  the  group  which 
we  have  yet  to  describe,  viz. 

Santa  Matjra,  or  Leucadia. 

Leucadia  was  the  name  belonging  to  this  island 
in  ancient  times,  but  the  Venetians  gave  it  that  of 
Santa  Maura.  Its  length  is  about  thirty  miles,  and 
breadth  about  twelve,  and  it  is  almost  close  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece.  The  island  consists  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  composed  of  calcareous  rock,  which  termi- 
nates at  the  south-west  in  the  bold  promontory  of 
Cape  Ducato,  the  celebrated  leap  of  Sappho,  of  whom 
poets  have  sung.  Some  parts  of  the  mountain-chain 
reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 

There  are  no  considerable  rivers  in  the  island,  but 
the  fountains  and  wells  are  both  numerous  and  good; 
and  the  town  is  supplied  very  plentifully  with  water, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  from  a  fountain  about  a 
league's  distance,  called  Melagavrisi.  A  lake  of  stag- 
nant water  is  annually  formed  in  a  valley  about  two 
leagues  from  the  town,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  The  lake  is 
about  a  league  in  circumference:  it  begins  to  appear 
about  the  end  of  October,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May  the  waters  entirely  drain  off,  leaving 
a  very  fertile  plain  of  alluvial  soil.  There  is  also  a 
salt-water  lake,  or  lagoon,  of  a  remarkable  kind.  An 
isthmus,  about  three  miles  broad,  springs  from  the 
north-eastern  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  and 
extends  for  about  four  or  five  miles  in  a  direction 
towards  the  mainland  of  Greece,  until  at  length  it 
terminates  in  a  narrow  slip  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
mainland  of  the  island  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  at  a 
distance  not  exceeding  three  hundred  feet  from  it.  The. 
Corinthians  cut  across  this  isthmus  at  the  point  of  its 
connexion  with  the  mainland.  This  cut,  although 
originally  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  ships, 
has  long  since  been  nearly  filled  up  with  mud  and 
calcareous  detritus,  brought  round  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  upon  the  rocky  bases  of  the  mountains.  The 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  lagoon  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Hennen  to  be  from  three  feet  to  six  inches,  with  an 
extent  of  surface  about  six  or  eight  square  miles. 
The  borders  of  the  lagoon  afford  several  shallow  spots 
conveniently  circumstanced  for  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  by  the  process  of  evaporation  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Five  or  six  hundred  persons  are  engaged  in 
this  occupation. 

The  island  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes.  In  one 
which  occurred  in  1820,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lavens, 
there  were  sixty-three  severe  shocks  between  the  12th 
of  February  and  the  31st  of  March,  which  placed  in 
ruins  about  seventy  houses  in  the  town,  and  leftmost 
of  the  others  in  a  tottering  condition.  During  this 
period  there  were  also  about  eight  hundred  slight 
shocks,  and  sometimes  the  earth  continued  trembling 
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for  the  space  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  together,  with- 
out any  perceptible  cessation.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  all  this  time, 
being  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  miserable  huts  of 
temporary  construction,  not  venturing  to  sleep  in 
their  houses  for  upwards  of  two  months,  fearing  the 
shocks  would  increase  in  violence;  and  the  minds  of 
the  superstitious  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
alarm  and  agitation  by  ridiculous  prophecies  from 
time  to  time  in  circulation,  that  the  town  was  to  be 
totally  destroyed. 

The  roads  and  communications  from  one  part  of 
the  island  to  another  are  gradually  improving  under 
the  care  of  the  British  residents.  The  communication 
between  the  fortress  and  the  town  is  effected  by 
boats,  and  also,  in  a  curious  manner,  by  means  of  the 
remains  of  an  old  aqueduct.  The  conduit  or  chan- 
nel through  which  the  water  flowed  is  covered  with 
smooth  stones,  and  is  about  three  feet  broad,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  one  person  along  it.  It  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  emperor  Bajazet.  It  is  up- 
wards of  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  raised  on  370 
arches.     It  is  no  longer  used  as  an  aqueduct. 

The  population  of  Santa  Maura  amounts  to  about 
sixteen  thousand,  who  dwell  in  the  town  of  Amaxichi, 
and  in  thirty-two  inconsiderable  villages  scattered 
throughout  the  island.  Amaxichi  is  somewhat  more 
than  a  mile  in  circumference,  containing  about  four- 
teen hundred  houses,  and  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  rather  a  poor  town,  wood  being  the  principal 
material  of  the  houses.  There  is  one  tolerable  street 
running  its  whole  length,  and,  at  its  broadest  part, 
about  fifteen  feet  wide  j  but  the  other  streets  are  mean, 
narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty.  The  butchers  expose 
their  meat  in  the  streets,  as  also  do  the  vendors  of 
bread,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  there  being  no  regular 
market  for  those  articles.  A  new  fish-market  is, 
however,  built  near  the  water's  edge,  where  fish  in 
great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  mode  of  fishing  in  the  lagoon,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Qoodison,  is  singular.  As  the  water 
is  seldom  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  the 
fish  are  enclosed  in  large  spaces,  by  means  of  move- 
able wickers,  chiefly  made  of  canes,  which  are  fixed 
upright  in  the  soft  bottom  of  the  lake.  These  spaces 
are  contracted  at  pleasure,  and  the  fish  thus  preserved 
are  gradually  captured.  The  fishermen  make  use  of 
a  small  canoe  upon  the  lake,  which  draws  but  a  few 
inches  of  water,  called  inonoxylon :  it  is  hollowed  out, 
as  the  name  imports,  of  one  piece  of  wood.  Some- 
times the  fish  have  perished  in  the  winter  season,  from 
the  lake  having  been  frozen  over.  The  principal 
kinds  of  fish  are  mullet,  soles,  eels,  shrimps,  crabs, 
and  cockles. 

It  is  a  great  bane  attendant  on  the  peculiar  rites  of 
the  Greek  church,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  is  devoted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Maura 
either  to  feasting  or  to  idleness,  on  account  of  the 
preposterous  number  of  saints  which  they  have 
crowded  into  their  calendar.  Mr.  Goodison  states 
that  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  days  in  each 
year,  for  which  religious  duties  furnish  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  exemption  from  all  other  avocations.  The 
occui-rence  of  a  grand  festival  is  sufficient  to  suspend 
the  most  necessary  labour :  the  vintage,  the  gathering 
of  salt  or  olives,  is  immediately  abandoned  upon 
these  occasions,  although  impending  destruction 
threatens  the  whole  produce  of  the  year,  in  the  unex- 
pected fall  of  a  single  night's  rain. 

The  highest  village  in  the  island  is  called  Engluvi. 
It  lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  sort  of  cup-shaped  cavity  or 
hollow,  formed  by  a  cluster  of  peaks  of  the  mountain 
which  surrounds  it.     There  is,  however,  an  opening 


to  the  north-west,  by  which  the  inhabitants  enjoy 'the 
full  benefit  of  the  breeze,  which  almost  constantly 
descends  upon  them  during  hot  weather.  There  are 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  and  it  is 
reckoned  a  cool  and  healthy  village.  'Ihe  water  is 
excellent,  and  one  of  the  natives,  in  an  excess  of  en- 
thusiasm at  its  merits,  declared  to  Mr.  Goodison  that 
a  pound  of  it  is  lighter  by  several  ounces  than  a  pound 
of  any  other  water. 

Behind  the  town  of  Amaxichi  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
two  miles  in  length,  nearly  covered  with  a  magnificent 
wood  of  olive  trees.  The  wood  is  intersected  by  two 
or  three  good  roads,  which,  from  their  straightness 
and  the  dark  shade  thrown  on  them  by  the  tall  olives, 
remind  our  English  visitor  of  one  of  the  fine  avenues 
belonging  to  the  old  country  seats  in  his  own  country. 

We  will  here  conclude  our  description  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  with  a  few  words  on  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  The  lonians,  in  most  respects, 
resemble  the  Greeks;  the  upper  and  front  parts  of 
the  skull  are  well  developed;  the  features  are  in 
general  pleasing,  and  wear  an  air  of  intelligence;  the 
complexion  in  healthy  persons  inclines  towards  olive, 
and  in  some  of  the  females  who  are  not  exposed  to 
the  sun  it  is  clear  and  white.  The  complexion  of  the 
peasantry,  of  course,  is  much  affected  by  the  sun; 
the  eyes  are  almost  universally  brilliant  and  full  in 
both  sexes,  and  generally  dark  coloured. 


NUTS  AND  NUTTING.     II. 

Nay  gather  not  that  filbert,  Nicholas, 

There  is  a  maggot  there, — it  is  his  house,-!-^ 

His  castle, — oh,  commit  no  burglary! 

Strip  him  not  naked, — 'tis  his  clothes,  his  shell. 

His  bones,  the  case  and  armour  of  his  life, 

And  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Nicholas  ! 

It  were  an  easy  thing  to  crack  that  nut, 

Or  with  thy  crack<us,  or  thy  double  teeth, 

So  easily  may  all  things  be  destroyed! 

But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man 

To  mend  the  fracture  of  a  filbert-shell. Southev. 

Much  as  the  common  hazel-nut  is  sought  for  and 
valued  by  those  who  visit  the  cool  shade  of  woods 
and  copses  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  very 
inferior  to  some  of  the  cultivated  varieties  to  which 
the  familiar  term  filbert  is  applied.  Filberts  possess 
a  milder  flavour,  contain  less  oil,  and  are  therefore 
more  wholesome  than  common  nuts.  The  v/ord  filbert 
or  filberd  (according  to  Richardson)  exists  in  no  other 
language  than  the  English;  the  origin  assigned  to  it 
by  Gower  is  not  very  probable,  since  our  ancestors 
alone  are  not  likely  to  have  given  the  tree  a  classical 
name. 

Phillis 

Was  shape  into  a  nutte  tree, 

That  all  men  it  might  see  ; 

And  after  Phillis,  Philberd 

The  tree  was  cleped  in  the  yerd. — Gower. 
Another  origin    (of   as    little   value)    is    given    by 
Peacham  in  his  Emblems,  1612.     He  is  describing  an 
English  fruit-garden  : 

The  Persian  peach  and  fruitful  quince. 

And  there  the  forward  almond  grew, 

"With  cherries  known  no  long  time  since ; 

The  winter  warden,  orchard's  pride. 

The  Philibert  that  loves  the  vale, 

And  red  queen  ajiple,  so  envido 

Of  school-boys  passing  by  the  pale. 
Upon  this  he  observes,  in  a  note,  "  The  filbert,  so 
named  from  Philibert,  a  king  of  France,  who 
caused  by  arte  sundry  kinds  to  be  brought  forth." 
Some  suppose  the  original  name  to  have  been  Full- 
beard,  in  allusion  to  the  long  calyx  or  husk  which 
envelops  the  fruit. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  varieties  of  filbert  in  cul« 
*  528—2 
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tivation;  the  general  name  of  filbert  being  applied, 
not  merely  to  the  fruit  commonly  known  by  that 
title,  distinguished  by  its  long  enveloping  husks,  but 
also  to  the  kinds  known  as  Cob-nut,  Bond-nut,  Larye 
square  Downton,  he.  Filbert-trees  are  common  in 
almost  every  garden,  but  about  Maidstone,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Kent,  they  are  planted  very  extensively. 
Fields  of  many  acres  in  extent  are  planted  with  them, 
and  generally  yield  a  remunerating  crop.  Tine  soil 
in  which  filberts  are  planted  should  be  loamy,  on  a 
dry  sub-soil,  and  should  receive  a  fresh  dressing 
every  second  year,  with  a  small  quantity  of  manure. 
The  most  successful  methods  of  propagation  are,  for 
dwarf  trees,  layering  and  grafting,  and  for  strong 
plants,  raising  by  suckers.  If  dwarf  trees  are  required, 
layering  is  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
that  the  plants  may  become  well  rooted  before 
autumn,  when  they  are  placed  out  in  a  nursery,  or 
where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  The  method  of 
pruning  is  to  cut  down  the  layer  to  within  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  the  ground,  and  carefully  to  remove  any 
suckers  which  may  appear  at  the  bottom,  that  they 
may  not  draw  away  the  nourishment  from  the 
principal  stem.  Twelve  inches  of  the  stem  from  the 
root  upwards,  must  be  kept  quite  free  from  shoots, 
the  remaining  six  inches  being  sufficient  to  produce 
a  good  head  to  the  tree.  To  the  formation  of  this 
head  particular  attention  must  be  paid.  The  buds 
at  the  top  generally  shoot  forth  with  great  vigour,  but 
even  these  must  not  all  be  preserved.  Eight  or  ten 
shoots  are  sufficient  to  form  the  head,  and  these  must 
be  carefully  trained  outwards  j  at  first  in  a  direction 
nearly  horizontal,  in  which  they  may  be  easily  kept 
by  placing  a  hoop  of  proper  size  within  them,  and 
tying  each  shoot  to  the  hoop  at  equal  distances,  in 
the  form  of  a  star.  Afterwards,  these  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  an  upward  direction,  so  that  the 
form  of  the  young  tree  becomes  that  of  a  large  bowl 
or  basin,  the  central  part  being  carefully  cleared  of 
branches,  and  the  buds  being  only  allowed  to  shoot 
forth  on  the  exterior. 

The  admission  of  air  and  light  to  the  central  parts 
of  the  tree,  which  is  promoted  by  this  method  of 
pruning  and  training,  materially  improves  the  health- 
fulness  and  fruitfulness  of  the  branches  ;  but  after 
the  tree  has  gained  the  desired  form  there  are  many 
niceties  to  be  attended  to,  in  retaining  all  the  short 
fruitful  spurs  produced  on  the  branches,  cutting  back 
the  lateral  shoots  which  arise  from  the  same,  &c.  By 
a  skilful  management  of  the  tree,  and  a  judicious 
method  of  pruning,  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  may 
be  obtained  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

The  degree  of  care  and  attention  requisite  for 
keeping  the  trees  in  the  state  we  have  described  is 
not  hkely  to  be  bestowed  on  large  plantations  of 
filberts,  unless  where,  as  in  some  of  the  grounds  of 
Kent,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  cultivators  to  produce  the 
largest  quantity  possible  of  fruit  within  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  where,  it  is  affirmed,  the  product  of  a  single 
acre  has  sometimes  been  thirty  hundred-weight  of 
fruit.  In  private  gardens,  where  neatness  of  appear- 
ance is  desirable,  this  method  of  training  may  be 
used  with  much  advantage. 

In  gathering  this  excellent  fruit,  we  are  often 
disappointed  to  find  that  numbers  of  the  nuts  are 
rendered  useless  to  us,  by  the  presence  of  a  small 
•white  maggot,  gaining  its  nourishment  from  the  ker- 
nel, and  Hving  most  luxuriously  on  its  sweet  food. 
In  a  poem  called  the  Filbert  <to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  our  motto  to  the  present  article,)  Mr.  Southey 
has  amusingly  represented  the  snug  estate  of  this 
little  worm.  After  glancing  at  some  of  the  dangers 
to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the  attacks  of  the  mouse. 


the  nuthatch,  and  the  squirrel,  (though  the  latter 
animal  is  too  sagacious  often  to  make  the  mistake  of 
cracking  an  unsound  nut,)  he  proceeds  thus:- 

!Man  also  hath  his  dangers  and  his  foes, 

As  this  poor  maggot  hath  ;  and  when  I  muse 

Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  fears. 

The  maggot  knows  not,  Nicholas,  methinka 

It  wore  a  happy  metamorphosis 

To  be  enkeruel'd  thus:  never  to  hear 

Of  wai'S,  and  of  invasions,  and  of  plots  ; 

To  feel  no  motion  but  the  wind  that  shook 

The  Filbert-tree,  and  rock'd  us  to  our  rest ; 

And  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  food 

To  live  luxurious  !     The  perfection  this 

Of  snugness  !     It  were  to  unite  at  once 

Hermit  retirement,  Aldermanic  bliss, 

And  Stoic  independence  of  mankind. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
origin  and  transformations  of  this  little  grub. 


The  Nut  Weevil,  (Balininus  nvcutn.) 

A.  Filbeits  perforated  by  the  nut-weevil. 

B.  The  larva. —  C.  The  pupa. 

D,  The  peifect  insect,  represented  somewhat  larger  thaa  the  natural  size. 

The  parent  insect,  called  the  nut-weevil,  (Balininus 
nucum*)  belongs  to  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
the  species  of  which  are  all  furnished  with  a  long  and 
slender  rostrum,  or  beak,  provided  at  the  extremity 
with  a  very  minute  pair  of  horizontal  jaws  :  this 
singular  instrument  is  sometimes  nearly  equal  in 
length  to  the  body  of  the  insect  itself,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  present  species,  the  nut-weevil.  This  insect  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dull  brown 
colour  J  it  makes  use  of  the  beak  in  question  to  per- 
forate the  shells  of  nuts,  when  in  their  young  and 
soft  state,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs. 
The  mother  weevil  has  been  observed,  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  eagerly  running  over  the  bushes, 
and  seeking  a  place  to  commence  operations.  She 
has  never  been  found  to  choose  a  nut  in  which 
another  insect  had  previously  laid  an  egg,  but 
selecting  fruit  that  is  yet  unattacked,  she  drills  a 
hole  with  her  horny  beak,  and  introduces  a  single 
egg,  of  a  brown  colour.  The  nut  is  but  little  injured 
by  this  operation,  and  continues  to  grow  and  ripen. 
In  about  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  its  introduction 
the  egg  is  hatched,  and  the  young  larva  commences 
feeding  on  the  soft  internal  parts  of  the  shell,  allow- 
ing the  kernel  to  grow  and  attain  its  full  size  ere  he 
begins  to  attack  it.  By  this  remarkable  arrange- 
ment the  life  of  the  insect  is  preserved,  and  the 
kernel,  being  the  last  part  which  it  attacks,  affords 
food  for  the  grub  during  the  whole  time  required  for 
the  attainment  of  its  full  growth. 

When  the  nut  becomes  ripe  and  falls  to  the  ground, 
in  September  or  October,  the  grub  makes  its  escape 
by  gnawing  a  hole  in  the  shell,  or  by  enlarging  that 
which  had  been  previously  made  by  the  parent  insect. 
It  immediately  burrows  in  the  ground,  but  does  not 

*  This  insect  is  otherwise  called  CurcuUo  nii,cum,  Phynch(tny,$ 
■ttucum^  Nut-beetle. 
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change  into  the  pupa  state  till  the  following  summer. 
Rosel  adopted  the  following  method  of  observing  the 
transformations  of  the  insect.  He  took  some  grubs, 
as  they  emerged  from  the  nut,  and  placed  them  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  in  glasses  half  filled  with 
earth,  covered  with  green  turf.  They  all  immediately 
dug  down  into  the  earth,  remained  there  all  the 
winter,  and  did  not  change  into  pupae  till  the  following 
June  :  the  perfect  insects  appeared  from  the  first  of 
August  till  about  the  twentieth. 

The  mistakes  occasionally  made  in  poetry  respect- 
ing the  habits  of  different  insects  are  extremely 
annoying  to  the  entomologist.  On  this  subject 
Kirby  and  Spence  have  the  following  passage : — 

The  gratification  which   the  entomologist  derives   from 
seeing  his  favourite  study  adorned  with  the  graces  of  poetry 
is  seldom  unalloyed  with  pain,  arising  from  the  inaccurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in   the  poet.    Dr.  Darwin's  de- 
scription of  the  beetle  to  which  the  nut-maggot  is  trans- 
formed may  delight  him  (at  least  if  he  be  an  admirer  of  the 
Darwinian  style)  as  he  reads  for  the  first  time, — 
So  sleeps  in  silence  the  Curculio,  shut 
In  the  dark  chamber  of  the  cavern'd  nut ; 
Erodes  with  ivory  beak  the  vaulted  shell. 
And  quits  on  filmy  mngs  its  narrow  cell. 
But  when  the  music  of  the  lines  has  allowed  him  room 
for  a  pause,  and  he  recollects  that  they  are  built  wholly 
upon  an  incorrect  supposition,  the  Curculio  never  inhabiting 
the  nut  in  its  beetle  shape,  nor  employing  its  ivory  beak 
upon  it,  but  undergoing  its   transformation  underground, 
he  feels  disappointed  that  the  passage  has  not  truth,  as 
well  as  sound. 

We  have  mentioned  the  nuthatch  as  being  one  of 
the  enemies  threatening  the  existence  of  the  nut- 
maggot,  and  as  perchance  some  of  our  young  readers 
may  have  heard  its  peculiar  tappings  during  their 
nutting  excursions,  without  ever  being  able  to  get  a 
sight  of  its  form,  as  it  glided  about  among  the  higher 
branches  of  the  trees,  we  present  them  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  pretty  little  bird. 

To  those  who  value  the  productions  of  the  different 
varieties  of  nut-trees,  and  wish  to  retain  the  fruit  as 
long  as  possible  in  a  perfect  state,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  give  a  few  directions  for  keeping  it 
during  the  winter  season.  Let  the  fruit  be  perfectly 
ripe  ere  it  be  gathered  from  the  tree,  and  let  it 
remain  for  a  day  or  two  spread  out  on  a  shelf  or  floor 
in  an  airy  room,  that  any  moisture  which  may 
remain  about  the  shells  may  be  thoroughly  dried  up. 
Then  place  the  nuts  in  earthen  jars  in  a  cold  but  dry 
place,  covering  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  dry  sand. 
This  will  prevent  the  nuts  from  becoming  shrivelled, 
owing  to  the  evaporation  of  their  moisture,  and  on 
the  other  hand  will  preserve  them  from  the  mouldi- 
ness  and  unpleasantness  of  flavour,  which  often 
follows  upon  their  being  gathered  too  soon,  or  kept 
in  a  damp  situation. 

He  was  still  the  listless,  passionless  creature,  that  sufifering 
of  mind  and  body  had  left  him. 

We  call  this  a  state  of  childishness,  but  it  is  the  same 
poor  hollow  mockery  of  it  that  death  is  of  sleep.  Where, 
in  the  dull  eyes  of  doting  men,  are  the  laughing  light  and 
life  of  cliildhood,  the  gaiety  that  has  known  no  check,  the 
frankness  that  has  felt  no  chill,  the  hope  that  has  never 
withered,  the  joys  that  fade  in  blossoming  ?  Where,  in  the 
sharp  lineaments  of  rigid  and  unsightly  death,  is  the  calm 
beauty  of  slumber;  telling  of  rest  for  the  waking  hours  that 
are  past,  and  gentle  hopes  and  loves  for  those  which  are  to- 
come?  Lay  death  and  sleep  down,  side  by  side,  and  say 
who  shall  find  the  two  akin.  Send  forth  the  child  and 
childish  man  together,  and  blush  for  the  pride  that  libels  our 
own  old  happy  state^  and  gives  its  title  to  an  ugly  and  dis- 
torted image. Dickens. 


THE  NUTHATCH,  {Siita  Europaa.) 


Life  is  a  shadow  that  departeth,  a  dream  of  error,  the 
fruitless  labour  of  imagined  existence. — Russian  Funeral 
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The  common  nuthatch  is  remarkable  for  its  activity 
and  expertness  in  climbing,  or  rather  in  gliding 
about  the  branches  of  trees  in  search  of  its  peculiar 
food.  As  a  British  bird  it  is  confined  to  the  south  of 
England,  where  it  remains  during  the  whole  year. 
It  is  bold  and  fearless  in  its  habits,  and  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  on  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
dwellings.  This  interesting  little  bird  exhibits  much 
adroitness  in  the  formation  of  its  nest,  and  in  the 
means  it  employs  for  procuring  food. 

The  length  of  the  nuthatch  is  about  six  inches, 
including  the  bill,  which  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  slender,  but  firm  in  its  texture,  and  stiff,  by 
both  mandibles  being  curved.  The  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  very  strong  claws.  The  colour  of  the 
back  and  head  is  blueish  gray:  the  lower  mandible  and 
throat  are  white,  shown  off  by  a  black  streak,  which 
extends  from  the  gape  to- the  neck;  the  sides  and 
thighs  are  brown-orange ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
are  gray;  the  others  black,  with  a  white  spot  and 
ash-gray  tips. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  the  kernels  of 
nuts,  of  insects,  and  seeds :  the  tapping  noise  which 
it  makes  with  its  bill,  and  by  which  it  attracts  our 
attention,  as  we  pass  near  the  tree  on  which  it  works, 
proceeds  from  its  efforts  to  break  the  shell  of  a  nut, 
which  it  first  places  very  cleverly  in  a  crevice  of  the 
bark,  and  then  hammers  at  with  great  perseverance 
until  it  has  extracted  the  kernel.  To  this  end  it  not 
only  makes  use  of  its  strong  bill,  but,  grasping  the 
branch  with  its  claws,  which  are  admirably  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  it  throws  the  full  force  of  its  head,  beak, 
and  body  into  the  blow,  and  soon  succeeds  in  break- 
ing the  shell  in  pieces.  If,  during  these  efforts,  the 
nut  should  slip  aside,  or  fall  from  the  tree,  the  little 
creature  instantly  replaces  it,  and  commences  anew 
his  attack.  It  is  said  that  the  motion  of  the  bird  is 
so  swift  as  to  catch  the  falling  nut  ere  it  reaches  the 
ground. 

The  nuthatch  chooses  some  natural  hole  in  a  tree 
as  its  place  of  nidification,  or  if  such  cannot  readily 
be  found  it  excavates  one  for  itself.  The  deserted 
habitations  of  wood-peckers  are  frequently  taken 
possession  of  by  these  birds,  and  made  to  suit  their 
purpose.  When  they  form  their  own  nests,  they 
invariably  make  the  entrance  so  small  that  it  will 
not  admit  any  larger  bird;  when  they  make  use 
of  a  ready-made  nest,  they  build  up  a  wall  of  clay 
at  the  entrance,  so  as  to  suit  their  own  dimensions. 
This  clay  is  kneaded  very  dexterously,  and  if  too  soft 
for  the  purpose,  is  strengthened  and  made  more 
consistent  by  the  intermixture  of  small  stones.  If 
the  clay  barrier  be  broken  down,  or  injured,  before 
the  process  of  incubation  is  completed,  the  birds 
immediately  repair  it.  The  nest  is  lined  with  dead 
leaves,  generally  those  of  the  oak,  which  are  heaped 
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together  without  much  order.  -The  eggs  are  six  or 
seven  in  number,  white,  spotted  with  rust-colour. 
The  female  is  a  very  determined  sitter,  and  menaces 
with  bill  and  wings  any  one  offering  to  interrupt  her 
in  her  task,  making  at  the  same  time  a  loud  hissing 
noise  like  a  serpent.  If  this  method  of  defence  proves 
ineffectual,  she  suff'ers  herself  to  be  taken  captive, 
rather  than  desert  her  charge. 

As  these  birds  have  no  song,  they  are  seldom  kept 
in  confinement,  or  if  so,  it  is  merely  for  the  sake  of 
observing  their  peculiar  method  of  working.  Bech- 
stein  gives  an  instance  of  their  being  partially  tamed 
in  a  free  state.  During  a  very  severe  winter  a  lady 
amused  herself  with  feeding  a  number  of  small  birds 
on  the  terrace  beneath  her  window.  They  soon 
became  accustomed  to  her,  and  at  the  clapping  of 
her  hands,  which  was  the  signal  made  use  of,  would 
come  in  crowds  to  partake  of  the  different  kinds  of 
seeds  which  she  distributed  among  them.  She  put 
some  hemp-seed  and  cracked  nuts  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  on  a  board,  particularly  for  her  favourites, 
the  blue-tits.  Two  nuthatches  came  one  day  to 
have  their  share  of  this  repast,  and  were  so 
pleased  that  they  became  quite  familiar,  and  did  not 
even  go  away  in  the  following  spring  to  get  their 
natural  food,  and  to  build  their  nest  in  the  wood. 
They  settled  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree 
near  the  house  :  as  soon  as  the  two  young  ones 
which  they  reared  there  were  able  to  fly,  they  brought 
them  to  the  hospitable  window  where  they  were  to 
be  nourished,  and  soon  after  disappeared  entirely.  It 
was  very  amusing  to  see  these  two  new  visitors  hang 
or  climb  on  the  wall  or  blinds,  whilst  their  benefac- 
tress put  their  food  on  the  board.  These  pretty 
creatures,  as  well  as  the  tits,  knew  her  so  well,  that 
when  she  drove  away  the  sparrows  which  came  to 
steal  what  was  not  intended  for  them,  they  did  not 
fly  away  also,  but  seemed  to  know  that  what  was 
done  was  only  for  their  defence  and  protection.  This 
fact  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  nuthatch  is 
not  untameable,  though  when  confined  within  a 
cage,  its  efforts  are  so  persevering  and  energetic 
to  reagin  its  liberty,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
divert  it  from  its  task,  or  by  any  means  to  reconcile 
it  to  its  cage. 

One  of  these  birds,  accidentally  wounded  by  a 
sportsman,  was  placed  in  a  small  cage  of  plain 
oak-wood  and  wire.  He  ate  and  drank  freely  of  the 
food  given  to  him  (which  consisted  of  minced  chicken, 
bread-crumbs,  and  water,)  thereby  proving  that  he 
was  not  alarmed  at  his  state  of  confinement ;  yet  the 
eff"orts  he  made  to  escape  were  most  exti'aordinary: 
during  a  night  and  day  that  his  imprisonment  lasted, 
he  carried  on  his  work  of  battering  down  the  frame 
of  his  cage,  spending  most  of  his  strength  on  the  cor- 
ner pillars,  which  he  reduced  in  that  short  space  of 
time  to  the  appearance  of  old  and  worm-eaten  timber. 
By  the  perpetual  application  of  his  beak  he  unloosed 
a  double  knot  of  string  with  which  the  door  of  his 
cage  had  been  fastened,  and  when  hindered  from  es- 
caping in  that  direction,  he  would  try  the  size  of  the 
hole  left  as  a  driiiking-place,  and  seek  to  extract  the 
ends  of  the  wire  from  the  place  where  they  were 
rooted  in  the  wood,  making  use  of  his  beak  as  a  sort 
of  pick-axe.  His  hammering  was  peculiarly  laborious, 
for  he  did  not  perch,  as  other  birds  do,  but  grasping 
his  hold  with  his  large  feet,  he  turned  upon  them  as 
upon  a  pivot,  and  struck  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body,  thus  assuming  the  appearance,  with  his  entire 
fonn.of  the  head  of  a  hammer.  These  excessive  exer- 
tions caused  the  death  of  the  poor  bird,  after  a  night 
and  day's  confinement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
account  of  its  anxiety  and  impatience  under  such 


circumstances  will  deter  our  young  readers  from 
attempting  to  keep  a  nuthatch  in  a  cage. 

The  common  nuthatch  is  the  only  one  found  in 
Europe,  but  there  are  others  in  America  and  in  the 
eastern  Asiatic  islands.  The  habits  of  all  these  birds 
are  very  similar,  and  their  expertness  in  climbing  is 
everywhere  remarkable. 

The  Carolina,  or  white-breasted  nuthatch,  (Sitia 
melanocephala,)  differs  much  in  the  colour  of  its  plu- 
mage, and  is  considered  by  some  naturalists  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  species  from  the  European. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  are 
deep  black,  glossed  with  green ;  the  breast  and  belly 
pure  white  ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  thighs  rust-colour. 
The  nest  of  this  bird  is  placed  in  the  hole  of  a  tree, 
in  the  hollow  rail  of  a  fence,  or  some  similar  situa- 
tion. The  eggs  are  laid  early  in  April,  and  are  five  ia 
number,  of  a  dull  white,  spotted  with  brown.  The  male 
supplies  the  female  with  food  during  the  time  she  is 
sitting,  seldom  rambles  far  from  the  nest,  and  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  regardless  of  his  own  safety, 
flies  instantly  to  alarm  her.  This  species  of  nuthatch 
is  common  almost  everywhere  in  the  woods  of 
North  America,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  moving 
upwards  and  downwards  in  a  spiral  direction  around 
the  body  and  larger  branches  of  trees,  probing  behind 
the  scaly  bark,  and  shelling  off  considerable  pieces  ia 
his  search  after  spiders,  ants,  insects  and  their  larvae. 
Mr.  Wilson  represents  this  little  creature  as  possess- 
ing a  degree  of  curiosity  not  common  in  many  birds, 
frequently  descending  very  silently  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  root  of  the  tree  where  you  happen  to  stand, 
stooping,  head  downwards,  stretching  out  his  neck  in 
a  horizontal  position,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  your  appear- 
ance; and  after  several  minutes'  silent  observation, 
again  rnounting  with  fresh  activity,  and  piping  his 
peculiar  note  of  quank,  quank,  as  before.  Strongly 
attached  to  his  native  forests,  he  seldom  forsakes 
them ;  and  amidst  the  rigours  of  the  severest  winter 
weather,  his  note  is  still  heard  in  the  bleak  leafless 
woods  and  among  the  howling  branches.  Sometimes 
the  rain,  freezing  as  it  falls,  encloses  every  twig,  and 
even  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  a  hard,  transparent  coat,  or 
shell  of  ice.  On  these  occasions,  the  nuthatch  may 
be  heard  plaintively  expressing  his  anxiety  and  dis- 
satisfaction at  being  with  difficulty  able  to  make  his 
way  along  the  smooth  surface.  He  is  frequently 
obliged  to  abandon  the  ice-bound  tree,  and  approach 
out-houses,  stables,  and  barns,  examining  rafters  and 
beams,  and  picking  up  a  subsistence  on  insects, 
grain,  or  anything  else  he  can  find. 

There  is  a  small  species  of  nuthatch,  called  the 
red-bellied,  black- capped  nuthatch,  {Sitta  varia,)  which 
breeds  in  the  northern  States  of  America,  and  migrates 
to  the  southern  States  during  the  winter  months.  It 
corresponds  in  the  colour  of  the  back  and  tail 
feathers,  and  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  nostrils,  and 
tongue,  with  the  species  last  mentioned.  The  breast 
and  belly  are  reddish  brown,  and  the  head  is  deep 
black  on  the  upper  part.  This  bird  is  only  four  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  eight  inches  across  the  expanded 
wings.  It  is  a  useful  little  creature,  being,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  a  great  devourer  of  insects 
and  larvEe. 

The  brown-headed  nuthatch,  (Sitta  pusifla,)  is 
another  American  species,  much  resembling  the  last, 
but  still  smaller  in  size,  seldom  exceeding  four  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  voice  of  this  bird  is  more 
shrill  than  in  the  other  species,  and  it  appears  to  have 
more  of  a  social  character  than  the  Sitta  varia.  It  is 
exceedingly  active  and  vigilant,  so  that  specimens  of 
it  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

Nuthatches  likewise  occur  in  Jamaica  and  other 
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islands  of  America,  but  the  accounts  received  of  them 
have  not  been  sufficiently  precise  to  allow  of  its  being 
determined  whether  they  constitute  separate  species, 
or  belong  to  the  American  ones  already  described. 

In  the  forests  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  various  other 
eastern  islands  is  found  a  species  of  nuthatch  which 
far  exceeds  in  the  beauty  of  its  colouring  the  European 
or  any  of  the  American  species.  This  is  the  violaceous 
nuthatch,  {Sitta  frontalis,)  having  the  head,  nape,  and 
upper  parts  of  a  rich  azure,  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
cheeks  purplish-blue,  a  distinct  black  band  across 
the  forehead,  (from  which  the  specific  name  is  given,) 
and  another  along  each  eye.  The  quill  and  tail  feathers 
are  blue,  mingled  with  ash-colour j  the  chin  white;  the 
rest  of  the  under  part  pale  and  clouded  with  purple; 
the  naked  parts  of  the  feet  brown ;  and  the  bill  yellow 
at  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  but  black  at  the  tip. 
Some  specimens  of  this  genus  have  been  brought 
from  New  Holland,  which  are  different  in  colour,  but 
also  very  beautiful. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  extensive  forests  of  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  of  the  East,  many  other  species  of 
nuthatch  and  of  other  tree-birds  yet  remain  unknown. 


A  LETTER  TO  A   FRIEND   IN  AFFLICTION, 
By  Andrew  Marvell:  born  1620,  died  1678. 

Honoured  Sir, 

Having  a  great  esteem  and  affection  for  you, 
and  the  grateful  memory  of  him  that  is  departed 
being  still  green  and  fresh  upon  my  spirit,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  inquire  how  you  have  srood  the  second 
shock,  at  your  sad  meeting  of  friends  in  the  country. 
I  know  that  the  very  sight  of  those  who  have  been 
witnesses  of  our  better  fortune  doth  but  serve  to  re- 
inforce a  calamity.  I  know  the  contagion  of  grief, 
and  infection  of  tears ;  and  especially  when  it  runs  in 
a  blood.  And  I  myself  could  sooner  imitate  than 
blame  those  innocent  relentings  of  nature,  so  that 
they  spring  from  tenderness  only,  and  humanity,  not 
from  an  implacable  sorrow.  The  tears  of  a  family 
may  flow  together  like  those  little  drops  that  compact 
the  rainbow,  and  if  they  be  placed  with  the  same 
advantage  towards  heaven,  as  those  are  to  the  sun, 
they  too  have  their  splendour;  and  like  that  bow, 
while  they  unbend  into  seasonable  showers,  yet  they 
promise  that  there  shall  not  be  a  second  flood.  But 
the  dissoluteness  of  grief — the  prodigality  of  sorrow — 
is  neither  to  be  indulged  in  a  man's  self,  nor  com- 
plied with  in  others.  Tho'  an  only  son  be  inestimable, 
yet  it  is  like  Jonah's  sin  to  be  angry  at  God  for  the 
withering  of  his  gOurd.  He  that  gave  his  own  son, 
may  he  not  take  ours?  It  is  pride  that  makes  a 
rebel;  and  nothing  but  the  overweening  of  ourselves, 
and  our  own  things,  that  raises  us  against  Divine- 
Providence.  Whereas,  Abraham's  obedience  was 
better  than  sacrifice.  And  if  God  pleases  to  accept 
both,  it  is  indeed  a  farther  trial,  but  a  greater  honour. 
'Tis  true,  it  is  a  hard  task  to  learn  and  teach  at  the 
same  time.  And  where  yourselves  are  the  experiment, 
it  is  as  if  a  man  should  dissect  his  own  body,  and 
read  the  anatomy  lecture. 


Our  fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and 
sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivors. — Sir 
Thomas  Brown. 


Let  us  carry  into  the  world  neither  curiosity  nor  indiscretion. 
Curiosity  is  the  defect  of  a  little  mind,  which,  not  knowing 
how  to  employ  itself  at  home,  feels  the  necessity  of  being 
amused  with  the  occupations  of  others.  In  relation  to 
minute  objects  it  is  ridiculous.  In  important  affairs  it 
becomes  odious.  Let  us  know  nothing  about  those  debates, 
piques,  and  parties,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  settle. 


THE  DRAGON-FLY,  (LibelluUna.) 
The  beautiful  insects  commonly  called  dragon-flies 
are  among  the  most  brilliant  productions  of  sum- 
mer. Hovering  about  the  neighbourhood  of  ditches 
and  streams,  flying  with  a  rapid  motion  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey,  they  must  be  familiar  to  most  persons  ac- 
customed to  country  life.  They  form  the  genus 
Libellula  of  Linnaeus,  and  belong  to  the  order  Neu- 
ROPTERiE,  or  veiny-winged  insects*.  All  these  in- 
sects have  long,  slender,  cylindrical  bodies,  often 
variegated  with  beautiful  colouring:  the  wings  are 
transparent,  strengthened  by  numerous  black  fibres, 
and  having  a  strongly  iridiscent  appearance,  as  the 
light  plays  on  them.  They  are  very  powerful  in  their 
flight,  and  possess  the  faculty  of  flying  backwards 
and  forwards  without  turning.  Some  of  them  always 
rest  with  wings  expanded,  ready  on  the  slightest  alarm 
to  dart  off  from  the  spot  where  they  had  settled: 
others  remain  at  rest  with  their  wings  in  an  erect 
position.  It  is  very  difficult  to  take  these  insects 
in  the  middle  of  the  day:  they  are  then  watchful 
and  alert,  and  move  about  with  such  extreme  rapidity 
as  to  foil  the  attempts  made  to  secure  them.  During 
the  morning  and  evening  hours  they  are  more  easily 
taken,  being  then  in  a  comparatively  inert  state. 

The  under  lip  of  the  common  dragon-fly,  when  in 
its  larva  state,  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  which 
is  described  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  as  forming  "  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  prehensile  instruments,  in 
which  the  art  and  skill  of  a  divine  mechanician  are 
singularly  conspicuous,  and  which  appears  to  be  with- 
out a  pai-allel  in  the  insect  world."  This  lip  is  the 
largest  organ  of  the  mouth,  which  when  closed  it 
entirely  conceals ;  and  with  this  lip,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  a  singtilar  pair  of  jaws,  the  animal  not 
only  retains,  but  seizes  its  prey.  A  comparison  made 
by  Reaumur  between  the  lip  of  this  insect,  and  that 
of  a  human  being  is  something  to  the  following  effect. 
We  are  to  conceive  our  under-lip  to  be  horny  instead 
of  fleshy,  and  stretching  perpendicularly  downward 
so  as  to  cover  the  chin,  then  expanding  into  a  trian- 
gular convex  plate,  attached  by  a  joint  so  as  to  bend 
again  upwards,  and  cover  the  mouth  and  cheeks  as 
high  as  the  nose — we  are  to  fancy  two  other  convex 
plates  attached  to  this  last  mentioned  one,  so  broad 
as  to  cover  the  whole  nose  and  temples,  opening  like 
a  pair  of  jaws,  so  as  to  expose  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and  having  their  inner  edges  sharpened  into  teeth  or 
spines,  or  armed  with  long  claws, — if  we  can  imagine 
such  a  strange  mask  attached  to  our  own  face,  we 
may  then  form  some  idea  of  the  remarkable  apparatus 
which  covers  the  fore-part  of  the  head  of  this  insect. 
You  will  probably  admit  (say  our  first-mentioned  au- 
thors,) that  your  own  visage  would  present  an  appearance  not 
very  engaging  while  concealed  by  such  a  mask ;  but  it  would 
strike  still  more  awe  into  the  spectators,  were  they  to  see 
you  first  open  thetwo  upper  jaw-like  plates,  which  would  pro- 
ject from  each  temple  like  the  blinders  of  a  horse ;  and 
next  having,  by  means  of  the  joint  at  your  chin,  let  down 
the  whole  apparatus,  and  uncovered  your  face,  employ  them 
in  seizing  any  food  that  presented  itself,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  mouth.  'Yet  this  procedure  is  that  adopted  by  the 
larvae  provided  with  this  strange  organ. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  the  various  changes 
through  which  the  common  dragon-fly  passes  in 
arriving  at  the  perfect  state.  The  female  drops  her 
eggs  into  the  water,  which  after  a  certain  period  are 
hatched  into  flattish  larvae  or  caterpillars,  having  six 
legs.  These  are  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  and  of  a  sin- 
gular and  very  disagreeable  aspect,  altogether  opposed 

•  The  insect*  of  this  order  have  four  membranaceous,  transpa- 
rent, naked  wings,  in  which  the  membranes  cross  each  other  so  as  to 
appear  like  net-work.  The  tail  has  no  sting,  but,  in  many  o(  the 
individuals,  is  furnished  with  appendices  like  pniceis,  by  which  the 
males  are  distinguished. 
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to  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  perfect  insect. 
They  cast  their  skins  several  times  before  they  come 
to  their  full  size.  The  legs  are  more  used  by  the 
insect  for  the  capture  of  its  prey  than  for  the  pur- 
poses of  motion.  The  mask-Iilce  appendage  above 
described  renders  it  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  smaller 
water-insects,  and  ministers  to  the  supply  of  its 
voracious  appetite.  It  does  not  spring  suddenly  on 
its  prey,  but  steals  slowly  on  them,  and  by  a  sudden 
evolution  of  the  jaw  takes  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  larva,  as  well  as  in  that  which  may  be  called 
the  chrt/salis  state,  these  animals  respire  water  by 
receiving  and  rejecting  it  at  an  aperture  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  bodies.  Although  there  is  a  necessity 
for  this  sort  of  respiration,  so  that  the  insect  is  dis- 
tressed by  being  withdrawn  from  the  water  for  a 
short  time,  yet  the  interior  part  of  the  body  is  well 
provided  with  air-tubes,  and  there  are  several  small 
openings  destined  for  the  admission  of  air.  By  means 
of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  insect  first  receives  and 
then  pumps  out  the  water,  it  is  also  aided  in  its  mo- 
tion, and  at  every  current  thus  sent  out,  propelled 
through  the  water.  A  current  is  likewise  formed 
around  the  insect  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth,  and 
thus  the  small  water-insects,  and  even  minute  fishes, 
become  a  more  easy  prey.  From  the  larva  state  the 
insect  approaches  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis,  in  which  the 
only  dilference  consists  in  the  appearance  of  the 
rudiments  of  future  wings,  which  are  enveloped  in 
short  cases  or  processes  on  the  back.  In  this  state 
it  remains  for  two  years,  and  is  very  voracious. 

Having  attained  its  full  size  tke  insect  undergoes  its 
last  transformation,  and  in  preparation  for  this,  it 
creeps  up  the  stem  of  some  water-plant,  and  after 
resting  some  time  in  the  sunshine,  it  forcibly  grasps 
the  stem,  and  makes  several  efforts  by  which  the  skin 
of  the  head  and  back  is  gradually  forced  open,  and 
the  complete  libellula  emerges.  At  first  the  wings 
are  weak  and  tender,  and  folded  up  into  a  narrow 
compass,  from  their  having  been  compressed,  during  so 
long  a  period,  within  the  scales  on  the  back  of  the  pupa, 
but  in  about  half  an  hour,  they  become  dry  and  fully 
expanded,  and  have  acquired  the  strength  and  solidity 
necessary  for  flight.  The  insect  then  commences  its 
aerial  journeys,  and  is  thenceforward  as  much  de- 
pendent on  air  for  its  being  and  enjoyment  as  it 
formerly  was  on  water. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  variety  of  colours  in 
the  perfect  libellulae.  These  have  been  observed  to 
consist  of  different  shades  of  green,  blue,  crimson, 
scarlet,  and  white,  or,  in  some  individuals,  of  most  of 
these  colours  united.  The  gay  and  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  this  race  of  insects  has  given  rise  to  a  variety 
of  names,  which  ai-e  scarcely  consistent  with  the  pre- 
dacious habits  of  the  dragon-fly.  These  names  are 
Demoiselles  (damsels),  Virgo  (virgin),  Sponsa  (a 
bride),  Pvella  (a  girl),  Caleptei-yx  (pretty- wing.) 

The  particular  species  of  dragon-fly  to  which  our 
remarks  are  chiefly  confined  is  the  Libellula  varia,  or 
great  dragon-fly,  as  being  the  most  brilliant  and  con- 
spicuous of  British  species.  It  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  vicinity  of  small  streams  and  rivulets  towards 
the  decline  of  summer.  It  measures  across  the  ex- 
panded wings  about  four  inches:  the  head  is  very 
large,  and  is  fixed  to  the  thorax  by  a  very  slender 
neck :  the  eyes  are  of  a  blue  colour,  with  a  varying 
lustre,  and  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  head.  The 
thorax  is  variegated  with  green,  yellow,  and  black  : 
the  body,  which  is  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  is 
black,  with  rich  variegations  of  bright  blue  and  grass- 
green.  The  wings  are  transparent,  strengthened  with 
numerous  black  reticulated  fibres,  and  each  marked 
with  a  black  spot  near  the  tip.     The  legs  are  black. 


and  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a  pair  of  black  for- 
cipated  processes,  with  an  intermediate  one  of  similar 
colour. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  and  general  economy 
of  this  insect,  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to 
our  readers  the  following  admirable  remarks  of  Mr. 
Newman: — 

Nature,  in  the  formation  of  her  instruments,  has  always 
adopted  the  best  size  and  best  form.  If  her  creatures 
wanted  but  to  see,  a  globular  eye  floating  in  space  might 
perhaps  be  the  uniform  character  of  the  animal  world ;  if 
to  see  and  to  eat,  an  eye  and  a  mouth  would  be  given;  if 
to  move  swiftly  in  the  air  were  desirable,  wings  must  be 
supplied;  if  on  earth,  legs  must  be  added;  if  in  the  water, 
fins.  To  carry  all  these  organs,  and  to  contain  muscle  to 
guide  and  govern  them,  a  body  must  be  added.  Each 
part  of  the  body  will  be  of  the  best  size,  and  best  form  for 
the  functions  it  has  to  perform.  Observe  the  dragon-fly, 
the  emperor  of  his  tribe:  his  wings  rustle  as  he  hovers 
stationary  and  hawk-like  in  the  air;  his  appetite  is  insa- 
tiable; his  food  the  active  occupants  of  his  own  element. 
It  is  given  to  him  in  charge  to  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of 
the  insect  race:  he  beholds  his  prey  afar  off;  he  darts  on 
it  like  the  rapidity  of  a  lightning  flash:  to  devour  it  ere 
life  is  departed  is  the  work  of  an  instant:  he  sails  round 
and  round;  he  soars  up  and  down.  When  the  sky  is  serene 
he  seeks  his  prey,  like  the  swallows,  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  sight.  What  organs  does  such  an  animal 
require  ?  Are  they  not  these  eyes,  mouth,  and  wings  ? 
How  has  nature  provided  for  his  wants  ?  Regard  his  head 
— below,  it  is  all  mouth;  above,  it  is  one  continuous  eye. 
Contemplate  his  wings — their  character  is  strength  and 
activity,  power  and  lightness.  His  body  is  slender  and 
graceful:  like  a  rudder,  it  serves  as  an  instrument  where- 
with to  shape  his  course.  Feelers  would  be  comparatively 
useless  to  an  animal  whose  dependence  for  support  is  on  the 
keenness  of  its  vision  and  the  velocity  of  its  flight.  '  We 
find  them  but  little  prominent — his  every  organ  of  the 
required  size.  There  is  truly  a  best  form,  and  a  best  size, 
and  nature  provides  both. 


THE   DRAGON-FLY. 


It  was  the  violet  which  induced  John  Bertram,  a  Quaker  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  study  plants.  He  had  employed  his  time 
in  agricultural  pursuits  without  a  knowledge  of  botany,  but 
being  in  the  field  one  day,  he  gathered  a  violet,  examined 
its  fm-mation,  and  reflected  upon  it  until  he  became  so  pre- 
possessed with  the  flower  that  he  dreamed  of  it.  This  cir- 
cumstance inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  plants;  he  therefore  learned  for  that  purpose  as  much 
Latin  as  was  necessary,  and  soon  became  the  most  learned 
botanist  of  the  New  World. Phillips. 


In  spite  of  dulness,  and  in  spite  of  wit, 
If  to  thyself  thou  canst  thyself  acquit, 
Rather  stand  up  assured  with  conscious  pride 
Alone,  than  err  with  miUions  at  thy  side. 

Chuhchili.. 
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THE    TUILERIES.    (GARDEN    FRONT.) 


CAUSES   OP  THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION,  1789. 

Wb  have  spoken  of  the  corrupt  and  licentious  behaviour 
of  the  court  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth ;  the  low  stale  of 
morals  in  France  ;  and  the  reduced  finances  of  the  country. 
These  circumstances  prepared  the  way  for  a  disturbance 
of  the  public  mind;  and  there  were  still  others:  an  En- 
cyclopsBdia  was  published,  in  which  doctrines  were  promul- 
gated, of  a  kind  calculated  to  tamper  with  the  opinions  of 
the  public  on  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  on  other  sub- 
jects; so  that,  what  with  the  faults  of  the  nobles  and  govern- 
ment,— of  the  literary  men, — and  of  the  people  themselves, — 
an  outbreak,  in  some  form  or  other,  seemed  inevitable.  The 
first  immediate  source  of  discontent  in  1789  was  the  state 
of  the  public  finances.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  called  to- 
gether an  assembly  of  notables — that  is,  an  assemblage  of 
influential  persons,  selected  by  himself,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  the  national  treasury.  Their  inquiries 
showed  the  finances  to  be  in  a  wretched  condition;  and  the 
people  immediately  began  to  take  the  alarm.  The  French 
parliament  (or  rather  parliaments,  for  there  were  several) 
had  not  that  command  over  the  public  purse  which  the 
English  house  of  commons  has ;  and  the  people  clamoured 
loudly  for  a  convocation  of  the  states  general.  The  states 
general  was  a  kind  of  parliament  consisting  of  nobles,  clergy, 
and  popular  representatives,  but  which  had  not  then  met 
for  nearly  tW9  hundred  years.  The  court  party  wished  to 
avoid  this  convocation,  but  the  parliament  of  Paris  persisted 
in  supporting  the  demand  of  the  people  in  this  respect. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  the  states  general  met  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  popular  representatives,  or  tiers  etat  (third 
estate),  equalling  in  number  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
Whether  a  difi"erent  mode  of  selection  might  have  been 
practicable  is  not  now  easy  to  determine,  but  it  would 
You  XVU 


seem  as  if  this  large  amount  of  popular  representatives 
was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  troubles  that  followed. 

NATIONAL    ASSEMBLY DESTRUCTION   OP   THE    BASTILLE. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
deputies,  should  each  vote  in  their  own  hall ;  but  the  latter 
afterwards  insisted  that  they  should  all  form  one  united 
house  of  legislature,  the  votes  of  the  whole  body  being 
taken  at  once.  This  the  nobles  and  clergy  resisted  for 
some  days;  but  some  of  them  at  last  yielded,  and  the 
tiers  etat  then  declared  themselves  a  national  assembly, 
possessed  of  legislative  powers.  The  king,  the  court,  and. 
most  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  were  very  averse  to  all  this, 
and  the  king  took  some  unfortunate  means  by  which  he 
hoped  to  quell  the  rising  storm:  but  what  he  did  only 
strengthened  the  popular  party ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  by  recommendation  of  the  king 
himself,  consented  to  form  one  house  of  legislature  with 
the  tiers  etat.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  day  of  the 
revolution,  properly  so  called,  for  the  people  at  once  gained 
great  power. 

Soon  after  this,  evidence  was  abundantly  shown  that  the 
king  and  court  would  have  two  powers  to  contend  against; 
viz.,  the  tiers  etat  and  their  supporters,  who  wished  to 
make  various  reforms  in  something  like  a  legislative 
manner;  and  a  brutal  mob,  who  destroyed  property  and 
life  from  the  impulse  of  heated  and  vindictive  feelings.  The 
king  dismissed  Necker,  his  finance  minister,  who  happened 
to  be  a  popular  favourite ;  and  the  result  was  a  tumult  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bas- 
tille, on  the  14th  of  July.  In  this  state  prison,  persons  had 
often  been  confined  without  trial,  and  it  was  an  object  of 
general  detestation.  The  result  of  this  tumult  was,  that 
the  king  was  forced  to  recall  Necker  j  and  soon  after,  many 
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of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  surrendered  some  of  the  privilegea 
which  had  belonged  to  their  orders  from  feudal  times,  hut 
which  now  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  public 
opinion. 

About  this  time  a  fete  was  given  at  Versailles,  in  which 
some  adherents  of  the  court,  more  zealous  than  prudent, 
denounced  the  popular  party,  trod  the  popular  cockade  under 
foot,  and  vowed  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution.  The 
news  of  i\\\ifete  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  the  mob  became 
inflamed  to  the  highest  degree,  their  passions  being  further 
excited  by  an  alarming  scarcity  which  then  prevailed  at 
Paris.  A  body  of  persons,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand, 
proceeded  on  the  5th  of  October  to  Versailles.  A  dreadful 
scene  of  bloodshed  took  place:  the  mob  broke  into  the 
palace,  and  would  have  murdered  the  queen,  had  she  not 
precipitately  made  her  escape.  The  tumult  was  stopped  by 
the  consent  of  the  royal  family  to  accompany  the  people  to 
Paris.  From  this  moment  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  family 
was  sealed :  Louis  and  his  famdy  were  doomed  to  a  constant 
succession  of  insults  and  injuries,  terminated  by  awful 
deaths.  The  king,  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  dau- 
phin, and  two  deputies,  were  all  put  into  one  coach,  and 
driven  to  Paris,  where  the  king  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
Tuileries.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discern  motives  in  all 
this,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  an  opinion  among  the 
people,  that  if  their  king  were  to  reside  at  Paris,  they  might 
obtam  more  ready  and  ample  concessions,  than  if  he  were 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers  at  Versailles. 

The  national  assembly,  which  had  held  their  sittings  at 
Versadles,  soon  followed  the  king,  and  on  the  19th  of 
October,  held  a  sitting,  for  the  first  time,  in  Paris.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  next  two  years,  the  assembly  held 
its  meetings  in  a  building  near  the  Tuileries.  The  royal 
family  were  now  very  little  better  than  prisoners  in  the 
Tuileries;  and  the  popular  party  were  levelling,  one  by  one, 
the  institutions  which  separated  the  nobility  from  the  mass 
of  the  people.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  1789,  the  national 
assembly  declared  the  possessions  of  the  church  to.  be  the 
property  of  the  nation;  and  soon  after  this,  their  confisca- 
tion was  decreed.  Early  in  the  following  year,  all  religious 
orders  and  monastic  vows  were  abolished.  In  May,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  national  assembly  should  have  the  right  of 
making  war  or  peace,  the  king  having  only  the  power  of 
proposing  measures  to  the  assembly.  This  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  coats 
of  arms,  and  all  distinctions  of  rank.  Ail  these  revolutionary 
proceedings  were  not  the  work  merely  of  the  national  assem- 
bly :  there  were  numerous  political  clubs  at  Paris,  calling 
themselves  "Friends  of  the  Constitution,"  "Jacobins,"  &c.; 
at  these  clubs  various  violent  measures  were  proposed  and 
carried,  and  then  recommended  to  the  national  assembly, 
which  was  in  many  cases  forced  to  yield. 

In  the  early  part  of  1791,  occurred  a  day  known  in  the 
revolutionary  history  as  La  Journee  des  Poignards, — the  day 
of  the  poignards.  There  was  a  palace  at  Vincennes  which 
was  at  that  time  undergoing  such  repairs  as  might  fit  it  for 
a  prison;  and  a  riotous  assemblage  of  persons  determined 
to  demolish  it ;  for  the  people  had  now  acquired  such  a  de- 
gree of  impudence,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  demolish  any 
buildings  against  which  their  ire  was  directed.  Santerre, 
the  commandant  of  the  faubourg  in  which  the  mob  as- 
sembled, headed  the  insurgents,  while  Lafayette,  at  the  head 
of  the  national  guards,  did  all  he  could  to  "quell  the  tumult. 
Lafayette  was  several  times  nearly  assassinated;  and  news 
arriving  at  Paris  of  what  had  occurred,  the  royal  family 
were  thrown  into  great  alarm,  as  it  was  feared  an  attack 
was  meditated  on  the  kin^r.  A  large  number  of  nobles  and 
others  attached  to  the  king's  cause,  armed  themselves  with 
swords,  pistols,  hunting-knives,  and  daggers, — proceeded 
to  the  Tuileries,  and  offered  to  defend  the  king,  whose  life 
they  believed  to  be  in  danger.  The  king's  person  was 
protected  by  the  national  guards,  placed  there  by  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  as  there  was  great  distrust  between  them  and 
the  nobles,  the  king  felt  that  however  sincere  their  intention- 
might  have  been,  this  manifestation  of  it  was  very  unfortu- 
nate:— indeed,  throughout  his  reign,  Louis  frequently  suf- 
fered from  the  imprudence  of  others.  He  ordered  his 
friends  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  retire,  saying,  "  I  am  in 
perfect  security  in  the  midst  of  the  national  guards."  La- 
fayette entered  at  this  time,  expostulated  warmly  with  the 
nobles,  told  them  the  king's  life  was  not  in  danger,  and 
ordered  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  They  at  first  re- 
sisted, but  the  king  supported  Lafayette,  and  they  yielded 
their  arms,  and  had  to  leave  the  palace,  amidst  the  hootings 
and  insults  of  the  national  guard. 


Louis  now  became  painfully  sensible  how  little  power 
was  left  to  his  supporters;  and  he  was  anxious  to  come  to 
some  definite  arrangement  with  the  popular  party,  by  which 
his  situation  would  become  less  irksome,  and  his  country 
less  distracted  by  intestine  commotions.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  make  Mirabeau,  tlie  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  popular  party,  a  means  for 
bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  differences;  but  if  such 
were  the  intention,  the  death  of  Mirabeau  put  an  end  to  all 
hopes  in  this  respect. 

In  the  following  April  a  circumstance  occurred.,  which 
placed  the  royal  family  in  a  position  little  better  than  that 
of  state  prisoners.  The  royal  family  had  a  palace  at  St. 
Cloud,  near  Paris,  to  which  they  were  about  to  go  for  a 
short  sojourn;  but  they  had  scarcely  entered  their  car- 
riage when  the  tocsin  sounded  from  a  neighbouring  church, 
and  an  assemblage  of  persons  collected  in  the  Place  du 
Carousel,  with  the  determination  not  to  permit  the 
departure  of  the  royal  family.  Lafayette  and  Bailly,  two 
influential  men  of  the  popular  party,  used  every  endeavour 
to  induce  the  people  to  disperse;  but  the  latter  not  only 
persisted,  but  were  aided  by  the  national  guards,  who  re- 
fused to  disperse  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  unfortunate  king  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  the  palace. 

But  a  still  more  painful  manifestation  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  popular  over  the  regal  power  occurred  in  June.  In 
the  latter  month,  Louis  and  his  family  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape altogether  from  France;  and  for  that  purpose  arranged 
a  plan  of  operation  with  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6,  military 
commandant  of  nearly  all  the  territory  from  Paris  to  the 
Netherlandii.  It  was  agreed  that  at  midnight  of  the  30th 
of  June,  the  whole  family  should  leave  Paris.  As  it  was 
well  known  that  any  application  for  passports  would  not 
only  have  been  refused,  but  would  have  subjected  the  king 
to  further  distrust  and  suspicion,  fictitious  passports  were 
obtained  from  the  minister  at  war,  for  the  family  of  a  Rus- 
sian baroness,  consisting  of  herself,  two  children,  a  female 
servant,  a  valet,  and  three  footmen.  The  king  dressed  him- 
self as  a  valet,  the  queen  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  per- 
sonated the  baroness  and  her  maid;  and  the  two  younger 
children  were  to  pass  as  the  children  of  the  baroness. 
After  many  unfortunate  delays,  the  party  left  the  Tuileries 
by  a  private  entrance,  separating  themselves  into  smaller  par- 
ties ill  order  to  avoid  notice.  They  walked  a  few  hundred 
yards,  to  the  Place  du  Petit  Carousel,  where  a  vehicle  was 
ready  to  convey  them  to  the  Barn^ie  St.  Martin,  outside 
which  a  large  tj-avelling  coach  was  stationed.  But  the  queen, 
who  had  a  guide  to  lead  her,  who  appears  to  have 
been  as  ignorant  of  the  streets  of  Paris  as  she  herself 
was,  mistook  her  route,  and  wandered  about  for  a  full  hour 
before  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  other  members  of  her 
family,  and  was  reduced  to  the  hazardous  necessity  of  asking 
a  sentinel  to  direct  her  on  her  way.  At  length  they  all  took 
their  places  in  the  travelling  coach,  and  departed  fi*om 
Paris.  It  was,  however,  unfortunate  that  the  royal  fugitives 
had  delayed  their  departure  beyond  the  time  fixed  upon  by 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille  as  being  the  most  opportune;  and 
every  step  they  took  showed  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
delay.  Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  stop,  the  king  acted 
his  part  of  the  valet  badly  ;  suspicion  began  to  be  excited ; 
and  at  length,  when  the  carriage  reached  Varennes,  the 
civic  authorities  refused  to  admit  of  further  progress. 

THE   ROYAL    PREROGATIVE   SUSPENDED. 

The  result  of  this  discovery  was,  that  the  unfortunate 
family  were  again  carried  back  to  Paris.  The  first  act 
of  the  assembly  was  to  suspend  the  power  of  the  king, 
and  to  keep  him  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  in  close 
custody.  The  next  act  was  to  form  a  constitution,  diftering 
greatly  from  the  ancient  mode  of  government  in  France, 
but  which  the  king  was  willing  to  sign,  under  the  hope  that 
it  might  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  his  country.  He 
went  to  the  assembly  on  the  13th  of  September,  and 
signed  the  new  constitution,  after  which  he  was  obliged  to 
sit  in  the  assembly  as  an  undistinguished  individual. 

For  the  next  nine  months,  the  king  was  very  little  better 
than  a  cipher;  and  even  the  national  assembly  which  had 
gained  the  victory  over  him,  was  doomed  to  be  overpowered 
by  a  second,  in  which  violent  republican  principles  were 
dominant.  The  king  was  forced  to  accept  a  ministry  com- 
posed of  the  republican  party;  and  when,  in  June,  1792, 
he  made  an  effort  to  escape  their  control,  a  scene  occurred 
which  showed  how  powerless  he  had  become.  When  the 
popular  ministers  were  dismissed,  crowds  collected  in  the 
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Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  and  there  was  evidently  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities  to  let  the  mob  have  their  own 
way;  and  the  latter  certainly  took  advantage  of  the  permis- 
sion. On  the  20th  they  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  assembly, 
and  a  mob-orator  made  a  speech,  censurin^j  in  the  most 
audacious  terms  the  president  and  members  for  not  proceed- 
ing more  rapidly  in  the  march  of  anarchy.  The  tumultuous 
assemblage,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children,  then  proceeded  to  the  palace,  into 
which,  after  a  feeble  resistance  from  the  guards,  they  gained 
admission.  The  humiliating  scenes  that  followed  are  too 
sickening  to  be  dwelt  upon:  for  several  hours  the  royal 
family  were  the  victims  of  insult: — the  king  was  compelled 
to  put  on  a  red  cap,  (a  favourite  symbol  with  the  mob,)  to 
drink  their  healths,  and  to  hand  the  bottle  round  to  them; 
and  the  queen  was  subjected  to  similar  treatment.  At 
length,  the  municipal  authorities  interposed;  and  the  mob 
dispersed  by  about  eight  o'clock. 

Demands  now  arose  from  various  quarters  for  the 
dethronement  of  the  king:  the  proposition  was  first  made 
in  the  national  assembly  by  Brissot,  on  the  9th  of  July,  and 
was  supported  by  many  others.  The  assembly  itself  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  power;  for  there  were  established  Jacobin  and 
other  clubs,  the  members  of  which  wished  for  nothing  less 
than  republican  institutions,  and  who  reckoned  among  their 
members,  Santerre,  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  others,  whose 
names  afterwards  became  so  terrible.  These  ruffians 
planned  an  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  which  was  put  into 
execution  on  the  10th  of  August,  accompanied  by  such 
circumstances  of  horror,  that  that  day  was  long  regarded 
as  a  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  revolution.  The 
king  was  aware  that  something  of  the  kind  was  impending, 
but  did  not  know  the  precise  day  on  which  it  would  take 
place:  and,  although  he  was  able  to  collect  a  considerable 
Ifuard,  he  was  not  fully  prepared  for  the  storm.  About  three 
in  the  morning  the  insurgents  ranged  themselves  on  differ- 
ent sides,  of  the  palace,  as  appeared  most  advantageous  for 
the  attack.  The  king  was  entreated  by  some  of  his  adherents 
to  save  himself  and  family  by  taking  refuge  in  the  hall  of 
the  assembly; — a  proposition  at  which  the  queen  was  at  first 
indignant,  but  to  which  she  ultimately  yielded,  as  being  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  a  ferocious  attack.  The  hall  of  the 
assembly  was  near  the  palace,  and  the  royal  family  proceeded 
thither  by  the  garden  entrance;  but  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  populace  would  allow  them  to  proceed.  When  they 
reached  the  hall,  they  were  all  put  into  a  box  at  one  side, 
and  remained  many  hours,  compelled  to  listen,  not  only  to 
the  debates,  but  to  gross  personal  insult  from  the  more 
violent  members.  Among  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were, 
the  convocation  of  a  national  convention;  the  suspension  of 
the  power  of  the  king;  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  minis- 
try, in  which  the  most  violent  Jacobins  were  to  hold 
situations. 

But  while  these  proceedings  were  going  on  at  the  hall, 
the  palace  was  the  scene  of  most  dreadful  slaughter.  The 
troops  left  behind  by  the  king  seem  to  have  been  ignorant 
that  he  had  left  the  palace ;  and  they  continued  to  defend  it 
when,  in  fact,  there  was  but  little  to  defend.  It  was  about 
nine  o'clock  when  the  people  began  the  attack,  and  the 
Swiss  guards  at  first  made  fearful  havoc  among  them;  but 
an  order  arriving  from  the  king  that  they  should  lay  down 
their  arras,  they  submitted,  Jind  were  conducted  to  the 
guard-house.  These,  however,  were  only  a  sort  of  advanced 
guard;  and  there  stdl  remained  within  the  palace  about 
eight  hundred  Swiss  troops,  besides  numerous  other  persons. 
The  inmates  were  soon  forced  to  yield,  and  then  commenced 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  massacres  on  record: — not  only 
were  all  the  troops,  but  also  valets,  servants,  and  the 
humblest  members  of  the  household,  stabbed  without 
mercy :  the  dead  bodies  were  even  stabbed  over  again,  as  if 
the  taking  away  of  life  was  not  sufficient  to  glut  the  cruelty 
of  the  mob.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  all  the  guards  and 
servants  were  killed,  to  the  number  of  about  eight  hundred 
— stripped  naked, —  and  thrown  in  heaps  in  the  court-yard 
in  front  of  the  Tuileries.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors, 
two  circumstances  seemed  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  the 
guilt  of  the  ruffians:  one  was,  that  the  female  domestics 
were  all  allowed  to  depart  unharmed ;  and  the  other  was,  that 
robbery  and  pillage  were  not  countenanced  for  an  instant; 
for  one  man,  who  was  detected  in  an  act  of  stealing  in  the 
palace,  was  instantly  put  to  death  by  his  companions. 

The  king  and  the  royal  family  were  confined  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  the  hall  of  the  assembly  on  the  night  suc- 
ceeding this  dreadful  day, — to  be  succeeded  by  another  day 
similarly  spent  in  the  hall,  and  then  by  a  third.    Their 


sole  occupation  was  to  listen  to  the  debates  and  the  personal 
abuse  of  the  members,  and  they  were  allowed  but  a  few 
minutes  for  taking  refreshments  occasionally.  As  it  seemed 
decided  that  the  kin;;  should  be  a  state  prisoner,  it  was  a 
question  how  to  dispose  of  him  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
i'amily.  After  much  debate,  it  was  decided  that  the  un- 
fortunate victims  should  be  consigned  to  the  Temple,  with 
a  guard  of  twenty  men. 

Thus  was  completed  one  more  step  in  the  descent  from 
monarchy  to  anarchy;  and  the  hatred  for  royalty  seems  to 
have  spread  through  all  the  lower  and  even  middle  classes 
with  great  rapidity.  Dr.  Moore,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  says,  that  a  day  or  two  after  these  events,  "the 
epithet  royal,  which  was  formerly  so  profusely  assumed,  is 
now  carefully  effaced  from  every  shop,  magazine,  auberge, 
or  hotel;  all  those  also  who  were  so  vain  of  announcing  over 
their  doors  that  they  were  the  tradesmen  of  the  king  or 
queen,  or  in  any  way  employed  by  them,  have  removed  every 
word,  emblem,  or  sign,  which  could  revive  the  remembrance 
of  such  a  connexion ;  and  at  present  a  tailor  would  rather 
advertise  that  he  was  breeches-maker  to  a  sans-culotte, 
than  to  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal." 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  removal  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  Temple,  which  was  a  kind  of  prison, 
was  the  forerunner  of  an  imprisonment  only  to  be  terminated 
by  death.  While  the  king  was  in  prison,  the  National 
Assembly  gave  way  to  the  National  Convention,  a  body 
differing  from  the  former  chiefly  in  being  more  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  people.  The  convention  imme- 
diately began  to  make  preparations  for  bringing  the  king  to 
trial,  and  as  it  seemed  not  very  easy  to  say  what  crimes  he 
could  be  accused  of,  the  violent  party  made  the  most  of  the 
contents  of  an  iron  chest  which  was  about  that  time  dis- 
covered in  the  Tuileries ;  this  chest  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained various'  documents  relating  to  the  attempts  of  the 
king  to  check  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  Some  persons 
have  supposed  that  these  papers  were  forged  by  the  Jacobins, 
on  purpose  to  obtain  articles  of  accusation  against  him;  but 
whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention did  not  fail  to  make  Use  of  them. 

TRIAL,    CONDEMNATION,    AND  EXECUTION  OP   THE   KING. 

On  the  1  ]th  of  December,  the  king  was  called  to  the  bar 
to  take  his  trial,  and  was  hurried  from  his  apartment  in  such 
haste,  that  he  had  to  crave  a  morsel  of  bread  before  he  could 
enter  the  hall.  He  stood  uncovered  on  the  hall  floor,  wkile 
the  President,  seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  questioned  hira 
in  the  rudest  manner.  The  king  answered  these  questions 
in  a  mild  but  dignified  manner;  and  after  an  examination 
of  three  hours  he  retired.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
he  was  again  brought  up,  in  order  to  make  his  defence. 
This  he  had  intrusted  to  MM.  Deseze,  Malesherbes,  and 
Tronchet;  the  first  of  whom  made  an  eloquent  and  fearless 
address  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  Then  suc- 
ceeded an  adjourned  debate  of  several  days'  duration,  on 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  king  was  guilty;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  15lh  of  January,  1793,  that  the  vote  was  given 
in  the  affirmative.  It  was  then  debated  whether  death 
should  be  the  punishment;  and  this  also  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  although  by  a  small  majority. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  sentence  of  death  was 
passed,  and  Malesherbes  proceeded  to  the  Temple,  to  inform 
the  royal  victim  of  the  result.  He  found  him  prepared 
for  the  worst,  but  not  able  to  resist  a  pang,  when  told 
that  his  relation,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  voted  for  his 
death ;  nor  able  to  forget  the  desolate  position  in  which 
his  death  would  leave  the  queen  and  her  children.  Males- 
herbes, an  attached  friend  to  the  king,  was  not  allowed  to 
visit  him  a  second  time;  and  he  saw  no  one  but  persons 
connected  with  the  convention.  On  Sunday,  the  20th,  a 
deputation  from  the  convention  acquainted  him  that  he 
was  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours :  he  received 
the  information  without  emotion;  and  gave  them  a  paper 
containing  a  request,  that  he  might  have  three  days  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  another  world, — that  he  might  have  a 
priest  to  attend  him, — that  there  might  be  a  relaxation  of 
the  strict  watch  kept  over  his  every  action, — that  he  might 
see  his  family, — and  that,  alter  his  death,  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  France  without  molestation.  In  the  even- 
ing he  obtained  for  answer,  that  he  might  have  a  priest 
to  attend  him,  and  might  see  his  faimily:  his  request  for  a 
postponement  of  the  execution  was  flatly  refused.  At 
about  eight  o'clock,  the  royal  family  were  admitted  to  him, 
and  remained  about  an  hour  and  a  half:  what  passed  at 
this  agonizing  interview  may  be  conceived,  as  the  following 
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morning  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  unhappy  king's  life.  The 
queen,  dauphin,  &c.,  then  left  him;  and  he  passed  two 
hours  with  his  confessor;  after  which  he  retired  to  rest. 

On  the  following  morning  he  rose  at  four,  took  the 
sacrament  at  six,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  last 
mournful  act.  The  ruffian  Santerre,  with  some  of  the 
gensdarmes,  came  for  him  at  nine  o'clock.  The  king  had 
on  the  previous  day  prepared  his  will,  and  handing  it  to 
Jacques  Roux,  a  priest  who  accompanied  Santerre,  he  said, 
•'  I  request  that  you  will  give  this  paper  to  the  queen, — to 
my  wife."  The  priest  refused  to  take  it,  and  said,  "  That 
is  no  business  of  mine;  I  am  here  to  conduct  you  to  the 
scaflFold."  The  insulted  monarch  then  prevailed  on  one  of 
the  other  members  of  the  deputation  to  take  charge  of  the 
paper,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution. 

We  shall  hereafter,  in  our  description  of  Paris,  have  to 
speak  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.:  this  was  an  open  square 
which  afterwards  became  the  scene  of  the  butcheries 
perpetrated  by  Robespierre.  The  king  and  his  confessor 
were  put  into  a  carriage,  and  driven  slowly  to  this  place, 
through  streets  lined  with  armed  citizens,  and  preceded 
by  drums,  which  were  played  loudly  to  avoid  any  cries 
in  favour  of  the  king  being  heard.  When  the  carriage 
stopped,  the  king  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold:  he  was 
dressed  in  a  private  suit,  and  was  ordered  to  take  off  his 
coat  the  better  to  enable  the  executioner  to  perform  his  bloody 
office.  He  wished  to  address  the  people  ;  but  the  authori- 
ties ordered  the  drums  to  be  beaten  all  the  more  loudly,  in 
order  to  drown  his  voice ;  and  the  only  words  he  was  heard 
to  utter,  were,  "People!  I  die  innocent!  Gentlemen,  I  am 
innocent  of  all  they  accuse  me  of;  may  my  blood  cement 
the  happiness  of  Frenchmen  ! '  He  was  interrupted  by 
some  ruffians,  dragged  to  the  axe :  decapitated  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  his  head  shown  round  to  the  people.  Cries  of 
"Vive  la  Republique!"  were  soon  raised;  and  thus  ended 
the  tragedy. 

We  cannot  detail  the  horror  felt  throughout  Europe  at 
this  most  inhuman  proceeding.  This  was  the  first  day  of 
a  republic  under  which  France  was  governed  or  mis- 
governed for  many  years.  There  were  nearly  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  convention  who  wished  to  save  the  life 
of  the  king,  and  who  were  less  violent  than  the  others ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  a  majority  of  the  members  ob- 
tained the  death  of  the  king,  the  violent  Jacobins  gained 
an  ascendency  in  the  convention  which  gradually  led  to 
still  more  terrible  scenes.  The  rabble  of  Paris,  seeing 
how  much  influence  they  had  acquired,  resolved  to  push 
matters  to  a  still  greater  extreme.  They  often  broke  into 
the  Tuileries  while  the  members  were  sitting,  and  made 
speeches,  telling  them  what  they  ought  to  do  in  such  and 
such  cases,  and  throwing  out  threats  as  to  what  would 
follow  if  the  demands  of  the  people  were  unattended  to. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  nearly  two  thousand  women  collected 
round  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  behaved  like  so 
many  furies,  but  were  compelled  to  disperse  without  doing 
mischief.  The  following  day  a  scene  occurred  at  the  con- 
vention which  may  be  cited  as  a  not  uncommon  specimen  of 
the  then  existing  mode  of  debate;  a  member  began  to 
exclaim  against  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  republicans, 
when  a  butcher,  named  Legendre,  a  man  of  ferocious 
character,  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest  which 
laid  him  prostrate.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when  the 
members  were  about  to  vote,  the  rabble  broke  into  the 
hall,  and  gave  their  votes  along  with  the  members,  thereby 
carrying  every  proposition.  But  it  was  on  the  31st  that  the 
weakness  of  the  more  moderate  party  was  fully  shown.  The 
tocsin  beat  to  arms  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning :  the  mem- 
bers hastened  to  the  convention;  and,  shortly  after,  a  rabble 
appeared,  beaded  by  a  man  who  assumed  the  office  of  spokes- 
man. He  demanded  the  heads  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
more  moderate  members;  and  also  proposed,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  should  be  paid  each  forty  sous  per  day  while  under 
arms.  The  latter  proposition  was  immediately  put  from  the 
chair,  and, — many  of  the  rabble  mixing  their  own  votes  with 
those  of  the  members, — was  carried.  The  absurdity  of  such 
legislation  as  this  would  provoke  a  smile,  were  it  not  con- 
nected with  a  train  of  events  more  calculated  to  excite  a 
shudder. 

But  on  the  2nd  of  June,  matters  assumed  a  still  more 
serious  aspect.  The  Tuileries.  was  surrounded  by  more 
than  forty  thousand  persons,  armed  with  sticks,  pikes, 
bayonets,  and  other  weapons;  and  as  the  several  members 
proceeded  to  their  places,  they  were  loaded  with  insults. 
When  they  had  commenced  their  sittings,  they  found  them- 
selves prisoners,  for  the  people  would  not  let  them  leave  the 


hall.  The  twenty-five  members  whose  heads  had  tefiti 
demanded  now  vehemently  exclaimed  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  popular  party,  and  denounced  the  more  violent 
members  as  wishing  to  substitute  confusion  for  regular 
government.  On  this,  as  well  as  a  former  occasion,  Legen- 
dre signalized  himself  by  answering  arguments  with  blows. 
A  deputation  from  the  mob  came  into  the  hall,  and  reite- 
rated their  demand  for  the  heads  of  the  twenty- five  obnoxi- 
ous deputies;  but  the  latter,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  con- 
sented to  resign  their  seats,  by  which  the  convention  became 
still  more  under  the  power  of  the  people. 

COMMENCEMENT   OP  THE   REIGN   OP   TERROR. 

Constitutional  order  was  now  destroyed:  moderate  mer 
were  expelled  from  the  convention ;  and  from  this  day 
commenced  a  period  which  for  horrors  has  rarely  had  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations.  From  the  2nd 
.June,  1793,  till  the  27th  July,  1794,  when  Robespierre 
was  executed,  constituted  the  period  known  as  the  reign  of 
terror.  Without  touching  on  the  external  politics  of  France, 
our  subject  requires  that  we  should  take  a  rapid  view  of 
the  events  of  this  dark  period. 

The  ruling  man  in  the  convention  was  now  Robespierre  t 
the  other  members  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  register  the 
decrees  which  he  proposed.  A  revolutionary  tribunal  was 
established,  for  the  summary  trial  of  ofi^ences:  a  committee 
of  public  safety,  and  a  committee  of  insurrection,  were 
also  established, — the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  concocting  insurrections,  if  necessary.  Should  the 
reader  ask  what  was  the  state  of  religion  at  this  terrible 
period,  he  will  see  from  the  following  details.  The  taint  of 
infidelity  had  extended  so  far,  that,  impelled  by  fear,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  together  with  a  great  number  of  other 
ecclesiastics,  went  to  the  convention  in  November,  1793, 
and  formally  renounced  Christianity,  and  gave  up  their 
emoluments,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  members.  It 
was  then  decreed,  that  liberty,  equahty  and  reason, 
should  be  the  only  religion,  and  that  all  the  churches  should 
be  closed.  But,  demoralized  as  the  people  had  become,  it 
was  yet  found  necessary  to  rescind  the  last-mentioned 
decree.  The  former  however  remained  in  force,  and  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  abolition  of  all  religious  restraint  led 
to  the  wildest  excesses.  Drunken  men  and  abandoned 
women  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  trampling  under  their 
feet  every  relic  that  could  be  called  devotional  ; — churches 
were  despoiled, — busts  and  images  destroyed,  and  burlesque 
songs  written  and  sung  to  dance-tunes,  as  parodies  on 
hymns.  A  modern  writer  has  said : — "The  services  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  universally  abandoned,  and  the 
pulpits  deserted,  throughout  the  revolutionized  districts ; 
the  church  bells  were  everywhere  silent;  sabbath  was 
entirely  obliterated;  baptisms  ceased;  the  burial  service 
was  no  longer  heard;  the  sick  received  no  consolation,  the 
dying  no  communion;  and  the  rites  of  heathenism,  blended 
with  the  profanities  of  the  most  fanatical  infidelity,  dese- 
crated the  unhappy  land.  On  every  tenth  day,  atheism 
was  publicly  preached  to  the  bewildered  people  by  some 
revolutionary  leader;  and  on  all  the  public  cemeteries  was 
placed  the  inscription,  'Death  is  an  eternal  sleep.'" 

Robespierre  and  Marat  were  now  the  two  idols  of  the 
people;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  unhal- 
lowed ruffian:  the  former  was  permitted  to  afflict  his 
country  for  fourteen  months:  but  the  latter,  after  a  few 
short  weeks  of  triumph,  was  sent  into  the  presence  of  that 
Creator  whose  existence  he  had  so  often  denied.  A  young 
woman,  named  Charlotte  Corday,  living  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, having  heard  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  and  enor- 
mities committed  at  Paris,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
Marat,  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  his  existence 
as  one  who  was  bringing  crime  and  sufl'ering  on  her  coun- 
try. She  therefore  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  sent  a  note  to 
Marat,  professing  to  have  some  important  state  business 
to  communicate  to  him.  After  some  delay  she  was  admit- 
ted to  him,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  learned  from 
him  that  he  intended  shortly  to  have  a  number  of  refugees 
in  Normandy  guillotined :  at  that  instant  she  drew  out  a 
long  knife  from  under  her  robe,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  Marat  died  very  shortly,  and  the  woman  permitted 
herself  to  be  quietly  taken  into  custody.  On  her  examina- 
tion she  boldly  owned  that  she  had  committed  the  deed, — 
that  she  had  taken  his  life,  and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
own  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  others.  She 
died  heroically  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  convention  declared  that  France 
should  remain  a  republic  until  peace  was  established  with 
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tVie  rest  of  Europe;  and  this  decree  was  the  forerunner  of 
R  series  of  butcheries,  which  lasted  till  Robespierre's  death. 

EXEC0TION   OP   THE    QUEEN. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  king  was  beheaded  on 
the  21st  of  January;  but  no  mention  has  since  been  made 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  royal  family.  They  were  con- 
fined in  the  temple  until  the  month  of  October,  when  the 
unhappy  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  doomed  to  follow 
her  husband  to  the  scaffold.  The  queen  and  her  family 
occupied  apartments  over  those  in  which  the  king  had 
been  imprisoned;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  king's  execu- 
tion the  family  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  one  parting 
interview  with  him;  but  it  was  not  till  the  firing  of  the 
guns  announced  that  all  was  over  that  they  knew  that  the 
king  had  left  the  prison.  After  this  they  were  confined 
more  rigorously  than  ever;  and  in  a  short  time  the  queen 
suffered  another  pang  in  having  her  son  taken  from  her 
by  order  of  the  convention.  In  the  month  of  August  she 
was  removed  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  and  there 
kept  for  two  months,  guarded  by  two  soldiers  so  closely 
that  never  for  an  instant,  day  or  night,  was  she  left  alone, 
and  never  had  a  female  with  her.  At  length,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  that  death,  to  which  she  now  looked  forward  as 
the  only  relief  from  suffering  and  insult,  appeared  ap- 
proaching; but  she  was  still  doomed  to  the  exposure  of  a 
public  (mock)  trial,  where  not  only  were  all  kinds  of  poli- 
tical crimes  imputed  to  her,  but  others  of  a  personal  nature 
so  diabolical,  that,  in  the  majesty  of  offended  dignity,  she 
turned  to  the  females  in  the  court,  and  asked  if  it  were 
possible  that  she  could  be  suspected  of  such  crimes:  this 
appeal  met  with  the  only  show  of  sympathy  that  ever 
relieved  the  tedium  of  her  sorrows.  The  trial  lasted  till 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  during  which  time 
she  never  left  the  hall  for  an  instant,  and  an  officer  of  gens- 
darmes  was  dismissed  from  his  situation  for  listening  to 
her  urgent  entreaties  for  a  drop  of  water  to  drink. 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  October,  she  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  seven  hours  afterwards  was  con- 
Teyed  to  the  scaffold.  She  was  arrayed  in  white,  her  hands 
tied  behind  her,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage  accom- 
panied by  her  executioner  and  a  priest;  and  as  she  passed 
through  the  streets  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  assembled 
multitude  showered  insults  and  indignities  of  every  kind 
upon  her  head.  After  being  paraded  through  the  streets 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  she  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold, 
and  her  injuries  and  sufferings  were  soon  terminated.  It 
would  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  the  ferocity  which  could  induce  the  populace  not  only  to 
clamour  for  her  death,  but  to  heap  degrading  insults  on 
her  at  the  last  moment.  But  there  was  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  Paris,  that  she  had  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  concessions  which  they  had  two  or  three 
years  before  demanded  from  the  king.  It  is  evident,  from 
many  passages  in  the  history  of  these  distressing  times, 
that  she  had  more  strength  of  mind  than  her  husband; 
and  the  people  had  probably  felt  that  this  strength  had 
more  than  once  checked  them  in  their  course  of  violence. 

The  violent  members  of  the  convention  then  turned  their 
attention  to  the  moderate  members  who  had  been  expelled, 
and  also  to  others  who  belonged  to  the  same  party.  These 
were  called  Girondists,  while  the  violent  faction  was  called 
the  Mountain;  and  in  the  month  of  October  no  fewer  than 
133  deputies  of  the  Girondist  faction  were  condemned  to 
death.  About  two-thirds  of  this  number  succeeded  either 
in  leaving  France,  or  in  concealing  themselves  until  milder 
times  arrived ;  while  the  other  one-third  were  brought  to 
the  scaffold.  Twenty-one  of  the  most  distinguished  were 
guillotined  on  one  day,  the  1st  of  November:  they  were 
all  men  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  eloquence,  and 
it  has  been  observed,  that  "  Seldom,  probably,  has  there 
fallen  at  one  time  beneath  the  axe  of  tho  executioner  so 
great  a  number  of  eminent  men  as  were  this  day  sacrificed 
together  in  the  Place  Louis  XV." 

One  week  afterwards  was  executed  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
a  royal  prince,  who  had  brought  upon  himself  the  disgust  of 
all  parties,  even  the  republicans,  by  voting  for  the  death  of 
his  relative,  the  late  king.  The  pretence  set  up  against 
him  was,  that  he  had  aspirations  towards  the  throne;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  true ;  but  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  did  not  care  much  for  consistent  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  a  charge.  He  was  condemned,  and  died 
with  a  firmness  worthy  of  a  juster  cause. 

This  execution  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Madame 
Roland,  the  wife  of  the  minister  who  was  so  popular  in 


an  early  part  of  the  revolution.  The  charges  against  her 
were  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  frivolity  and  unmanly  insult, 
and  she  was  condemned  without  being  allowed  to  say  a  word 
in  her  own  defence.  She,  like  the  queen,  left  the  hall  with 
a  lighter  heart  than  she  entered  it,  feeling  that  death  was 
preferable  to  continued  insult  and  injury.  As  she  passed  to 
the  scaffold  she  saw  a  statue  of  Liberty  near  her,  and  ex- 
claimed "  Oh,  liberty !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name."' 

It  is  a  curse  which  almost  invariably  attends  the  wicked, 
that  they  can  seldom  confide  in  one  another :  the  republic  had 
lost  Marat,  by  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday,  but  there  still 
remained  bold  and  unprincipled  spirits  to  rule  or  misrule 
the  country.  Among  these  were  Robespierre,  Danton, 
H6bert,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Anarcharsis  Clootz,  and 
others;  and  these  men  soon  began  to  look  on  each  other  as 
rivals.  The  party  split  into  factions;  and  it  was  now  that 
Robespierre  showed  that  while  he  possessed  as  much 
cruelty  as  any  of  the  others,  he  was  less  sincere  in  his 
republican  principles  than  some,  and  more  crafty  than 
others.  By  degrees  he  contrived  to  bring  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  contemporaries  to  the  scaffold;  and  he 
seems  now  to  have  been  actuated  by  some  such  feeling  of 
ambition  as  afterwards  distinguished  Buonaparte,  but  with 
more  cruelty  and  less  talent.  Hebert,  and  others  of  his 
party,  called  H6bertists,  had  helped  to  bring  the  innocent 
king  and  queen  to  the  scaffold :  Danton  assisted  Robes- 
pierre to  bring  Hebert  to  the  same  end:  and  afterwards 
Robespierre  got  rid  of  Danton  in  a  similar  manner.  On 
the  5th  of  April,  1794,  Danton  was  executed,  exclaiming, 
just  before  his  last  breath,  ''It  is  just  a  year  since  I  caused 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  to  be  instituted.  I  ask  pardon 
of  God  and  man  for  doing  so;  but  I  never  imagined  that 
it  would  become  the  scourge  of  humanity." 

From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  July,  1794, 
blood  flowed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  an  extent  that  had 
never  yet  been  seen  throughout  the  revolution.  It  was  a 
dreadful  period;  for  Robespierre  had  got  rid  of  every  one 
who  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  wish  to  check  the  progress 
of  anarchy.  As  far  as  his  motives  can  be  discerned,  it 
would  seem  that  he  wished  to  trample  under  foot  every  one 
who  had  a  spark  of  love  of  justice  and  of  country,  and  then 
to  raise  himself  to  despotic  power.  From  the  day  of  Dan- 
ton's  execution,  there  were  generally  about  thirty  persons, 
on  an  average,  brought  to  the  scaffold,  in  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  every  day;  among  whom  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  General  Dillon,  Madame  Desmoulins,  Malesherbes, 
Chateaubriant,  &c.  Lavoisier,  the  great  chemist,  had  ren- 
dered vast  services  to  the  country  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  but  he  too  was,  on  some  frivolous  charge,  brought  to 
the  scaffold;  and  when  he  asked  for  a  day's  respite,  in 
order  to  finish  some  experiments,  he  was  hurried  off  with 
the  remark  that  the  "  republic  had  no  need  of  chemists." 
On  the  1 0th  of  May,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the 
murdered  king,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  after  a  weari- 
some imprisonment  in  the  temple  of  twenty-one  months' 
duration.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  with  twenty- 
four  other  persons,  some  of  them  females,  whom  she  endea- 
voured to  console  in  the  best  way  she  was  able. 

By  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the; 
Place  Louis  XV.  began  to  sicken  of  the  scene  of  blood  th?it 
every  day  presented  itself  to  their  eyes.  Desodoardes  sa'ys, 
"  The  ground  could  not  imbibe  all  the  blood  that  wassh  ed; 
it  flowed  off  slowly,  to  mix  itself  with  the  waters  of  the 
river.  For  many  hours  after  the  executions,  the  fe  et  of 
those  passing  through  the  square  left  their  impressions  on 
the  bloody  pavement.  The  fashionable  walks  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  were  altJjost  en- 
tirely deserted.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  streots  along 
which  the  victims  were  every  day  conducted  to  tb.e  scaffold 
began  to  complain,  wearied  by  the  heartrending  sights  which 
they  were  compelled  to  witness.  I  have  seen  many  women 
who,  not  daring  to  put  themselves  to  death  'by  their  own 
hands,  had  called  out  Vive  le  Roi,  and  by  that  stratagem 
thrown  upon  the  revolutionary  tribunal  the  task  of  termi- 
nating their  days;  some  that  they  might  not  survive  a  hus- 
band, others  that  they  might  follow  a  husband  or  a  brother." 

But  there  are,  in  most  courses  of  action,  certain  points, 
beyond  which  extravagance  cannot  go;  when  the  feelings, 
having  heen  too  strongly  exercised  in  one  direction,  recoil, 
and  undergo  a  reaction.  Such  was  the  case  among  th& 
Parisian  people:  terror  and  disgust  were  awakened  by  these- 
continued  executions,  and  whispers  began  to  spread  abroad, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  head  and  chief  of 
these  cruelties.    But  this  was  a  task  of  imminent  danger,  for 
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Robespierre,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  clever  man  as  well 
as  a  cruel  one,  had  so  concentrated  his  power  that  any  un- 
successful attempt  to  put  him  down  would  inevitably  have 
brought  those  who  made  it  to  the  scaifold.  On  the  8th  of 
June,  Robespierre  got  up  what  he  impiously  called  a  grand 
festival  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Bands  of  music,  men  bearing 
branches  of  oak,  and  women  with  bouquets,  paraded  the 
streets,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries  garden,  where 
a  sort  of  amphitheatre  was  built.  Robespierre  made  an 
address,  professing  to  be  a'  commendation  of  a  sort  of  reli- 
gion,— but  little  removed  from  atheism,  which  he  proposed 
to  establish  in  France.  There  was  then  a  symphony  played 
by  the  band,  and  a  sort  of  allegorical  play  acted,  together 
with  other  ceremonies. 

FALL   OP   ROBESPIERRE. 

At  the  profane  exhibition  just  alluded  to,  Robespierre 
appeared  dressed  in  a  violet-coloured  robe,  and  a  hat  adorned 
with  plumes.  Now  as  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
fession about  "liberty  and  equality,"  the  spectators  natu- 
rally thought  this  assumption  of  splendour  very  like  an 
attempt  to  raise  himself  to  a  kingly  or  dictatorial  height. 
Had  they  observed  what  has  frequently  occurred  in  the 
world,  they  would  have  seen  that  those  who  talk  the  loudest 
about  liberty  and  equality,  are  often  those  who  are  most  de- 
sirous of  power  over  others, — whose  actions  seem  to  say, 
"equality  among  all  others,  and  supremacy  for  me."  The  day 
after  this  festival,  Robespierre  and  his  myrmidons  caused 
a  law  to  be  passed  in  the  convention,  to  sweep  away  every 
form,  delay,  defence,  or  usage,  when  an  accused  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal.  The  convention  would  have  resisted 
this,  as  placing  their  own  lives  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant; 
but  Robespierre  insisted,  and  they  were  forced  to  submit. 
After  this  the  massacres  became,  for  a  few  weeks,  more 
numerous  than  ever:  they  amounted  to  an  average  of  fifty 
per  day  in  Paris,  and  to  a  proportionate  number  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  France. 

But  now  the  immediate  associates  of  Robespierre  began  to 
split  among  themselTes:  he,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  advocated 
one  line  of  policy;  Billaud  de  Varennes,  Collot-d'Herbois, 
and  others,  advocated  another,  and  the  latter  were  too 
powerful  for  Robespierre  to  bring  over  to  his  side;  he  there- 
fore planned  their  destruction, — his  usual  course  in  such 
cases.  He  caused  3000  persons  to  be  ready  to  do  his  bidding, 
and  went  to  the  convention  to  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  members.  Sufficient  passed  on  that  occasion  to 
show  him  that  the  tide  was  beginning  to  turn  against  him. 
He  left  the  hall,  and  proceeded  to  the  jacobin  club,  which 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  his  creatures.  It  was  im- 
mediately resolved  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  convention  should  be  assassinated  the  next  day. 
The  convention  knew  the  peril  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  continued  their  sitting  during  the  whole  night,  arrang- 
ing and  debating  how  they  might  best  defeat  the  plans  of 
Robespierre.  It  was  a  fearful  time;  for  they  felt  that 
either  they  must  get  rid  of  him,  or  be  murdered. 

On  the  following  day,  July  the  9th,  all  the  members  ap- 
peared at  the  convention;  and  St.  Just  one  of  the  creatures 
of  Robespierre,  ascended  the  tribune  and  began  to  make  a 
SjOeech.  He  was  iiiterrupted  by  one  of  the  opposite  party, 
wl'io  ended  by  accusing  Robespierre  of  bringing  all  sorts  of 
mis  ery  on  the  country  by  his  cruelties.  The  accusation  was 
supported  by  others,  and  carried  by  a  majority,  in  the  midst 
of  violent  tumult.  Robespierre  and  his  chief  associates 
■were  ^ent  to  prison,  with  the  intention  of  being  guillotined 
the  next  day;  but  the  jacobin  rabble  rescued  them,  and 
thereby  gave  rise  to  a  dreadful  series  of  conflicts  during  the 
night:  some  of  the  soldiers  aiding  one  party,  and  some  the 
other;  but  happily  the  enemies  of  Robespierre  prevailed; 
and  on  tho  10th  he  was  led  to  execution.  His  last  moments 
were  passed  in  an  agony  of  body  and  mind  which  has  perhaps 
been  rarely  exceeded;  for,  in  addition  to  the  rage  and  dis- 
appointment which  almost  gave  to  his  features  the  appear- 
ance of  a  deVTaon,  his  under  jaw  had  been  shattered  by  a 
pistol  shot  with  which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  when  he  found  that  escape  was  im- 
possible. As  it  was  at  first  supposed  he  had  killed  him- 
self, his  body  was  thrown  into  a  ditch,  where  it  remained 
some  hours;  but  when  it  was  found  that  he  still  lived,  he 
was  carried  to  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  his  jaw  bound 
up  with  a  slight  dressing.  There  he  lay  on  one  of  the 
benches,  and  in  bis  agony,  clenched  one  of  his  thighs 
through  his  torn  clothes  with  such  force  that  his  nails 
entered  the  liesh,  and  were  stained  with  blood.  He  was 
then  placed  in  a  cart  between  Henriot  and  Couthon,  and 


conducted  to  the  scaffold:  the  shops, windows,  and  house- 
tops, were  crowded  with  spectators;  and  as  the  cart  pro- 
ceeded, shouts  of  exultation  were  heard  on  every  side.  His 
head  was  wrapped  in  a  bloody  cloth  which  bound  up  his 
shattered  jaw,  so  that  his  pale  and  livid  countenance  was  but 
half  seen.  The  mob  stopped  him  before  the  house  in  which 
he  had  lived;  and  some  mothers  whose  sons  he  had  shortly 
before  guillotined,  poured  down  dreadful  imprecations  on  his 
head.  The  executioner,  when  preparing  for  the  performance, 
of  his  office,  roughly  tore  off  the  bandage  from  the  wound: 
Robespierre  then  uttered  a  dreadful  cry,  his  under  jaw  fell 
from  the  upper,  and  the  head,  while  he  was  yet  living,  exhi- 
bited as  ghastly  a  spectacle  as  when  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  executioner,  holding  it  by  the  hair,  exhibited  it  to 
the  multitude.  Thus  perished  this  monster  of  iniquity;  but 
it  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  his  fall  was  the  triumph  of 
fear  rather  than  of  justice;  and  the  satisfaction  with  which 
it  must  be  contemplated  is  incomplete,  because  a  few 
monsters,  even  worse  than  himself,  were  among  the  fore- 
most in  sending  him  to  the  scaffold." 

The  violent  party,  though  humbled  by  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  was  not  subdued;  and  every  attempt  of  the 
convention  to  introduce  constitutional  order  met  with  violent 
opposition.  A  favourite  law  among  the  rabble  was,  that 
there  should  be  a  maximum  price  for  everything;  that  is, 
that  no  dealer  should  be  allowed  to  charge  more  than  a 
certain  price  for  an  article,  whether  plentiful  or  scarce: 
nothing  perhaps  contributed  more  than  this,  to  derange  the 
financial  aflFairs  of  France:  the  law  was  allowed  to  operate 
under  Robespierre;  and  the  removal  of  it  afterwards  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  hostility  of  the  lower  orders  of 
people  to  the  convention.  On  three  diflFerent  occasions, 
between  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  new  constitution,  the  populace  besieged  the  conven- 
tion in  the  Tuileries.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  a 
ferocious  body  of  persons,  male  and  female,  disarmed  the 
guards  of  the  convention,  forced  the  doors,  and  entered 
the  hall  where  the  members  were  sitting.  One  or  two  mob- 
orators  started  up  and  addressed  the  assembly:  and  for 
four  hours  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion  presented  itself, 
during  which  the  lives  of  the  deputies  were  in  imminent 
danger.  At  length  the  members  contrived  to  give  notice  to 
the  national  guard  of  the  state  of  durance  in  which  they  were 
placed ;  and  this  '.ed  to  the  clearance  of  the  hall  without 
any  actual  shedding  of  blood. 

The  commotion  of  the  20th  of  May  was  more  serious. 
On  this,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  a  body  of  infuriated 
women  forced  their  way  into  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and 
reviled  and  insulted  the  deputies.  After  a  vain  endeavour 
to  pacify  them,  a  small  body  of  troops  removed  them 
from  the  galleries ;  but  this  was  only  an  inducement  to 
them  to  force  their  way  into  the  hall,  which  they  did  with 
irrepressible  violence,  aided  by  a  body  of  men  armed  with 
hatchets  and  hammers.  The  deputies  were  almost  over- 
thrown in  the  tumultuous  rush,  and  were  forced  to  the  hinder- 
most  seats  of  the  hall.  Soon  after  this,  a  body  of  armed 
citizens  entered  by  another  door,  commenced  an  attack  of 
the  rabble,  and  drove  them  out.  But  the  ferocious  multi- 
tude returned  to  the  attack,  armed  with  pikes,  swords  and 
guns,  and  commenced  a  dreadful  assault  on  the  deputies, 
one  of  whom  was  shot,  dragged  by  the  hair  into  a  kennel, 
and  then  decapitated.  For  many  hours  a  scene  of  tumult 
presented  itself  in  the  hall,  the  national  guard  not  being 
sufficient  in  strength  to  drive  out  the  insurgents;  and  it 
was  not  till  nearly  midnight  that  a  strong  body  of  armed 
citizens  were  enabled  to  restore  peace.  An  incident  occurred 
on  this  occasion,  which  showed  how  much  the  scenes  of  blood 
to  which  the  Parisians  had  been  exposed,  had  deadened  the 
commonest  feelings  of  humanity.  After  the  head  of  the 
deputy  had  been  cut  off  by  the  rabble,  it  was  set  on  a  pike, 
and  paraded  through  the  streets:  and  afterwards,  being 
deposited  in  the  Place  Louis  XVth,  it  was  kicked  about  as 
a  football  by  children! 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  revolutionaiy  adherents 
resolved  on  a  foi-midable  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  where 
the  convention  held  its  sittings.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  drums  were  beat,  summoning  the  people  to  the 
attack,  and  30,000  men  were  speedily  assembled.  The 
convention  had  provided  themselves  with  troops,  of  which 
Barras  was  the  leader,  and  Buonaparte,  then  in  the  morning 
of  his  public  career,  second  in  command.  The  insurgents, 
too.  Were  no  longer  a  promiscuous  rabble,  but  were  ordered 
and  commanded  by  general  Dancian;  so  that  it  was  evident 
something  like  a  regular  battle  would  ensue  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.     In  the  aftemooa  the  contest  began  in  earnest; 
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battalions  firing  on  each  other  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
same  street;  cannons  sweeping  off  a  whole  line  of  persons; 
muskets  fired  from  windows,  house-tops,  churches,  bridges, 
&c.;  these  marked  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  night,  for  the 
contest  did  not  cease  until  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  following.  The  result  was  a  complete  victory  on  the  part 
of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  convention,  and  the  insur- 
gent party  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  passing  of  an 
act  relating  to  the  new  constitution.  The  national  conven- 
tion, which  had  sat  for  three  years,  then  dissolved  itself, 
after  having  been  the  instrument  and  the  object,  by  turns, 
of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that  are  re- 
corded in  history.  Its  last  legislative  act  was  a  commend- 
able one,  so  far  as  it  went;  viz.,  the  granting  of  an  universal 
pardon  for  political  offences; — this  meant,  not  that  they 
would  allow  the- royalists  to  return  to  France,  but  that  those 
engaged  in  the  late  tumults  should  not  be  further  punished. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   DIRECTORY. 

We  now  enter  on  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  Paris ; 
viz.,  that  in  which  the  legislative  powers  were  vested  in  a 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  a  council  of  ancients,  while  the 
executive  was  administered  by  a  directory  of  five. 

The  directory  were  to  remain  in  office  five  years,  one 
going  out  in  the  May  of  each  year;  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred, which  was  something  similar  to  the  English  house  of 
commons,  nominated  fifty  persons,  each  person  to  be  not 
less  than  forty  years  of  age;  and  from  this  number  the 
council  of  ancients  selected  five  to  be  the  directors,  of  whom 
one  was  secretary.  The  members  of  the  legislative  body 
were  elected  for  three  years,  one-third  to  go  out  each 
year.  It  followed  from  these  arrangements,  that  the  spring 
of  each  year  witnessed  a  violent  contest  between  opposite 
parties  for  the  attainment  of  supremacy.  About  this  time 
was  established  the  National  Institute  of  France,  an  assembly 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  and  literary  men  of  the 
country :  this  institute  still  exists,  and  numbers  among  its 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  until  May,  1797;  that  the  directory  again  felt 
the  power  of  the  Jacobin  faction ;  for  in  the  interval,  the 
almost  unexampled  successes  of  Buonaparte  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  had  so  much  flattered  the  feelings  of  the 
French,  that  they  seem  to  have  had  no  wish  for  civil  disturb- 
ance. But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  one-third  of  the 
representatives  were  to  give  up  their  seats,  and  one  of  the 
directors  to  retire.  The  new  third  was  composed  of  men 
almost  wholly  hostile  to  the  directory,  and  headed  by  generals 
Jourdan  and  Pichegru,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  military  deeds.  Barthelemy  was  elected  as  the 
new  director,  and  he  and  Carnot  were  for  peace;  while 
Barras  and  the  remaining  two  directors  were  for  con- 
tinuing the  war  in  which  France  was  engaged.  There 
ensued  violent  debates  in  the  two  houses  of  legislature: 
it  was  found  that  the  directors  had  put  into  their  own 
pockets  a  large  amount  of  the  national  wealth:  this  was 
the  first  time  that  such  a  charge  had  been  brought 
throughout  the  revolution.  There  was  now  a  general  wish 
to  get  rid  of  Barras,  Reubel,  and  Lepaux,  the  three  ob- 
noxious directors;  and  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  deposed,  had  they  not,  in  violation  both  of  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  new  constitution,  secretly  ordered 
generals  Hoche  and  Augereau  to  bring  their  armies  to 
Paris.  On  the  4th  of  September,  Augereau,  with  twelve 
thousand  troops,  invested  the  hall  of  assembly:  he  affixed 
his  seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  council 
of  ancients,  and  planted  a  battery  in  front  of  it;  while 
general  Lemoine  proceeded  with  another  body  of  troops  to 
overawe  the  council  of  five-hundred.  The  result  was,  that 
the  three  directors  obtained  a  complete  triumph  over  their 
enemies;  Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  unquestionably  the  two 
most  conscientious  members  of  the  directory,  were  driven 
ignominiously  from  France ;  and  a  large  number  of  the 
deputies  who  were  hostile  to  Barras,  were,  by  a  glaring 
violation  of  the  new  constitution,  declared  ineligible,  and  a 
legislative  body  was  collected,  almost  wholly  subservient  to 
Barras. 

The  year  1799  witnessed  similar  scenes  to  those  which 
had  before  occurred,  arising  out  of  a  new  election.  Si6yes, 
a  man  of  considerable  influence,  was  now  chosen  one  of  the 
directors ;  and_the  legislative  chambers  received  large  acces- 
sions of  men  holding  violent  or  republican  principles.  In  a 
very  few  months  it  became  evident  that  a  fierce  struggle  for 
the  mastery  would  soon  ensue.  Just  at  this  time,  Buona- 
parte, who  had  been  foiled  in  Egypt,  and  who  perceived  that 
his  ambition  was  likely  to  be  gratified  at  Paris,  suddenly 


returned  to  France.  He  was  received  with  acclamations: 
and  both  parties  immediately  began  to  court  his  assistance 
against  the  others.  He  however  had  plans  of  his  own,  which 
he  fully  succeeded  in  carrying,  through  the  aid  of  Si6yes, 
who  was  in  his  interest.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1799, 
the  seat  of  legislature  was,  by  some  specious  argument 
used  by  Buonapartes  emissaries,  removed  from  the  Tuileries 
to  St.  Cloud,  six  miles  from  Paris.  On  the  followinti  day, 
therefore,  the  council  of  five  hundred  met  at  St.  Cloud; 
and  soon  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  Legarde,  secre- 
tary to  the  directory,  stating  that  four  of  its  members  had 
sent  resignations  of  their  offices,  and  that  the  fifth  (Barras) 
was  in  custody  by  order  of  general  Buonaparte,  who  had 
been  appointed  commander  of  their  guard  by  the  council 
of  ancients.  While  the  members  were  deliberating, 
Buonaparte  entered  the  hall,  attended  by  about  twenty 
officers  and  grenadiers ;  and  advanced  towards  the  chair, 
where  his  brother  Lucien  sat  as  president.  Great  con!- 
fusion  ensued:  he  was  branded  with  the  epithets  of  a 
Cromwell,  a  Caesar,  an  usurper:  the  members  began  to 
press  upon  him ;  and  one  of  them  attempted  to  stab  him. 
Lucien  Buonaparte  then  left  the  chair,  and  cast  aside  the 
badge  which  he  wore  as  a  member  of  the  council.  The  con- 
fusion did  not  diminish:  a  party  of  armed  men  rushed  in, 
and  carried  off"  Lucien.  A  tumultuous  debate  began,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  that  Buonaparte  should  be  declared 
an  outlaw;  when  suddenly  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  burst 
open, — military  music  was  heard, — a  body  of  troops  entered 
the  hall,  and  dispersed  the  members.  In  the  evening  a 
select  number  of  the  council  of  ancients  met  by  their  own 
authority,  and  voted  that  the  grenadiers,  who  had  made  a 
rampart  of  their  bodies  around  the  commander-inchiefi 
had  deserved  well  of  the  country.  A  committee  of  five 
v/as  formed  to  consider  of  measures  of  public  safety.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  Boulay  de  la  Meuithe,  appearing  as  their 
reporter,  declared  the  radical  defects  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  council,  after  decreeing  the  abolition  of 
the  directory,  vested  the  powers  of  the  state  in  Buonaparte, 
Sieyes,  and  Roger  Duces,  under  the  title  of  Consuls. 

FORCIBLE    APPOINTMENT   OF   THE   CONSULATE,    UNDBB 
BUONAPARTE. 

Thus  ended  the  directory,  after  having  been  at  the  head 
of  affairs  from  October,  1795,  to  November,  1799.  In 
December,  1799,  a  new  constitution  was  presented  to  the 
chambers,  dictated  according  to  the  ambitious  views  of 
Buonaparte.  There  was  in  it  a  show  of^popular  representa- 
tion .;  but  in  fact  all  real  power  was  vested  in  Buonaparte, 
who  was  chosen  consul  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

As  soon  as  that  extraordinary  man  found  the  manage- 
ment of  the  kingdom  to  be  in  his  own  hand,  he  proceeded 
to  make  many  changes,  some  for  the  better,  others  for  the 
worse.  The  system  of  peculation  and  squandering  of  the 
public  money  by  officials  was  done  away;  and  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  emigrants  were  ameliorated.  Buonaparte  placed 
men  of  ability  in  all  the  public  departments,  and  endea- 
voured, as  much  as  he  could,  to  conciliate  different  parties. 

From  this  period,  Buonaparte  was  alternately  engaged  in 
the  internal  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  those 
extraordinary  military  exploits  which  contributed  so  much 
to  make  him  a  favourite  among  the  French  people.  In 
February,  1804,  Paris  was  agitated  by  a  plot  formed  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  consular  government.  In  this  plot,  Piche- 
gru and  Moreau  were  implicated,  together  with  other  per- 
sons of  less  note ;  but  the  position  of  Buonaparte  was  by 
this  time  so  consolidated,  that  the  conspiracy  was  rendered 
completely  nugatory. 

Buonaparte  brought  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  all 
good  men  about  this  period,  by  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  deposed  royal 
family.  The  duke  was  suddenly  seized,  in  the  duchy  of 
Baden,  by  some  of  Buonaparte's  cavalry,  who  had  crossed 
the  Rhine  for  that  purpose ;  hurried  to  Paris, — a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles, — and  tried  and  condemned  to  death  on 
the  same  day  that  he  arrived.  He  was  led  out  by  torch- 
light into  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  to  be  shot. 
It  was  proposed  to  bind  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes;  but 
he  prevented  it,  saying, — "A  loyal  soldier,  who  has  often 
been  exposed  to  fire  and  sword,  can  face  death  with  open 
eyes,  and  without  fear."  He  then  looked  at  the  soldiers 
who  had  levelled  their  pieces,  saying,  "Grenadiers,  lower 
your  arms,  otherwise  you  will  miss  or  only  wound  me," 
Of  the  nine  who  fired,  seven  hit  him:  two  bullets  pierced 
his  head,  and  five  his  body. — Thus  perished  the  brave  son 
of  the  Due  de  Bourbon. 
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Buonaparte's  assumption  of  imperial  dignity. 

The  next  important  event  in  which  the  Parisians  were 
especially  engaged,  was  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  em- 
peror by  Buonaparte.  The  first  pubHc  step  towards  this  end 
was  taken  on  the  27th  of  March,  when  the  senate  presented 
an  address  to"  Buonaparte,  entreating  him  to  accept  the  title 
of  hereditary  emperor  of  France.  Buonaparte  of  course  re- 
turned a  fitting  answer;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  it  was 
proposed  in  the  tribunate  that  a  law  should  be  passed  to 
that  effect.  On  the  18th,  the  law  was  passed,  and  a  depu- 
tation proceeded  to  St.  Cloud,  to  present  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  Buonaparte  and  to  his  wife  Josephine. 

Every  arrangement  was  soon  made  for  converting  France 
from  a  republic  to  an  empire ;  thus  presenting  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  the  striking  spectacle  of  a  nation  first  deposing 
and  murdering  a  king,  and  some  years  afterwards  submit- 
ting to  call  by  the  name  of  "  emperor"  a  man  who  had 
raised  himself  to  note  by  being  a  successful  soldier !  On 
the  19th  November,  1804,  Buonaparte  was  crowned  emperor 
of  France  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  pope  was 
summoned  from  Rome  to  perform  the  ceremony;  and  many 
of  the  petty  princes  of  Europe,  were  required  to  assist. 

Mighty  warlike  events  followed,  until  the  year  1810, 
when  peace  was  proclaimed.  Buonaparte  showed  that  he 
could  sacrifice  the  tenderest  ties  to  his  ambition.  Josephine, 
the  empress,  was  divorced  from  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  March,  1810. 

We  come  now  to  the  year  1814,  when  the  allies,  having 
beaten  Buonaparte  at  every  point,  advanced  towards  the 
city  of  Paris.  The  loss  of  life  among  the  French  soldiery 
had  been  so  prodigious,  that  the  Parisians  became  some- 
what disheartened,  and  no  longer  felt  for  Buonaparte  that 
enthusiasm  which  had  so  long  distinguished  them.  Besides 
this,  the  troops  which  the  emperor  had  left  to  protect  the 
city  were  both  inconsiderable  in  number,  and  insufficiently 
armed.  On  the  30th  of  March,  a  severe  action  was  fought 
near  Montmartre,  Belle  Ville,  and  other  places  near  Paris  : 
the  French  displayed  their  wonted  bravery  and  courage, 
but  it  was  impossible  longer  to  oppose  the  immense  force 
brought  against  them;  and  the  allies  entered  Paris. 

Then  ensued  the  train  of  political  events  which  terminated 
in  the  consignment  of  Buonaparte  to  the  island  of  Elba  as  a 
sort  of  state  prisoner,  and  the  entry  of  Louis  the  Eightee;ith, 
brother  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  into  Paris,  which  latter 
event  took  place  May  Srd,  1814.    Louis  was  placed  by  the 


allies  on  the  throne  which  he  inherited  from  his  brother :  but 
the  army  was  dissatisfied  atlosingthe  successful  commander 
who  had  so  often  conducted  them  to  battle;  and  certain 
internal  regulations  which  Louis  made  in  the  government 
of  France  were  not  of  a  kind  to  conciliate  the  Parisian  peo- 
ple. It  was  this  feeling  of  discontent  which  enabled  Buona- 
parte, after  escaping  from  Elba  in  the  month  of  February, 
181.5,  to  recover  his  former  popularity  in  France  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  He  entered  Paris 
in  a  sort  of  triumph  on  the  20th  of  March, — the  king  and 
his  adherents  fled, — and  in  a  few  days,  the  new  order  of 
things  was  almost  wholly  overturned.  The  events  which 
followed  this  return  to  Paris,  and  which  terminated  with 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  are  beyond  our  present  purpose. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  Buonaparte,  in 
a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  French  nation,  resigned 
the  crown,  and  declared  his  son  emperor,  under  the  title 
of  Napoleon  the  Second:  the  latter  part  of  this  declaration, 
however,  was  of  no  effect,  for  on  the  7th  of  July,  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  again  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  6uona« 
parte  was  sent  to  St.  Helena. 

Thus  ended  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  nations  for  the  importance  of  the  events  which 
marked  it,  and  which  may  be  mentioned  in  the  following 
order: — The  assembly  of  the  states-general  in  May,  1789: — 
the  assumption  by  the  tiers  Stat  of  the  name  of  national 
assembly,  in  the  following  June : — the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille,  in  July : — the  compulsory  removal  of  the  king  from 
Versailles  to  the  Tuileries,  in  October;  and  the  successive 
approaches  towards  democracy  made  in  the  national  assem- 
bly during  the  next  two  years: — the  king's  vam  attempt  at 
flight  from  Paris,  in  June,  1791,  followed  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  new  constitution  in  September: — the  appointment  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  in  October : — the  attack  on  the 
Tuileries,  August,  1 792,  and  the  still  more  serious  one  in 
September,  followed  by  the  committal  of  the  royal  family 
to  the  temple : — the  first  meeting  of  the  national  convention, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  September  21st:— 
the  executions  of  the  king,  queen,  &c.,  throughout  the  year 
1793: — the  fall  of  Robespierre,  July,  1794: — the  superseding 
of  the  national  convention  by  the  directory,  in  October, 
1795: — the  rise  of  the  military  glory  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
assumption  by  him  of  consular  power,  in  November,  1799: 
— the  further"  assumption  of  the  title  of  emperor,  in  May, 
1804 : — and  the  almost  incessant  train  of  military  operations 
for  eleven  years  following  that  event; — constituted  a  series 
of  events  which  at  various  times  completely  overturned  the 
political  and  social  systems  of  Europe. 
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THE    ROCKS    OF    METE  OR  A. 


MONASTEay   OP   BARLAAM,   ON  ONE    OF   THE    ROCKS  OF    METEORA. 


According  to  the  ancient  geography  we  learn  that 
the  Peneus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rose  on  Mount 
Pindus^  and  fell  into  the  Thermean  Gulf  after  a  wan- 
dering course  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus, 
through  the  plains  of  Tempe  Thessaly  still  bears  its 
ancient  name,  but  is  now  a  small  part  of  a  province 
of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  Peneus  now  bears  the 
name  oi  Salympria;  and  the  Thermean  Gulf,  so  called 
because  of  the  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  is 
transmitted  into  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  The  once  cele- 
brated mountains,  Ossa  and  Olympus,  Pelion  and  Pin- 
dus,  raise  their  time-honoured  heads  from  the  ranges  of 
this  district.  The  views  from  these  classic  heights  are 
beautiful ;  and  the  aspect  of  one  mountain,  when  seen 
from  the  top  of  another,  and  lighted  up  by  the  sun- 
shine, is  truly  sublime.  Our  present  purpose,  however. 
Vol.  XVir. 


is  to  describe  more  particularly  that  part  of  the  moun- 
tain-range near  the  village  of  Kalabaki,  which  presents 
to  the  eye  a  number  of  rocky,  vertical  promontories, 
bearing  the  general  name  of  Meteora,  because  they 
are  high  up  in  the  air;  for  which  reason  also  we  call 
certain  luminous  appearances,  which  are  high  up 
in  the  heavens,  by  the  name  of  meteors.  The  monas- 
tery of  Barlaam,  situated  on  one  of  the  rocks  just 
alluded  to,  and  of  which  a  view  is  given  above, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown  to  the  world, 
until  the  interesting  researches  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Jones,  about  thirty  years  ago,  caused  the 
reading  part  of  the  world  to  give  some  little  attention 
to  the  peculiar  situation  and  inmates  of  this  place. 

There    are    several   monasteries   on   the   rocks   of 
Meteora  which  are  seen  from  a  great  distance  in  de- 
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scending  the  valley  of  the  Salympria.  They  rise  from 
the  comparatively  flat  surface  of  the  valley,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  river.  They  form  a  group  of 
insulated  masses,  cones,  and  pillars  of  rock,  of  the 
average  height  of  four  hundred  feet  j  and  for  the  most 
part  so  perpendicular  in  their  ascent,  that  each  one  of 
their  numerouse  fronts  seems  to  the  eye  as  a  vast  wall, 
formed  rather  by  the  art  of  man  than  by  the  more 
varied  and  irregular  workings  of  nature.  The  village 
of  Kalabaki  is  situated  immediately  below  the  loftiest 
of  these  curious  pinnacles  of  rock,  which  seems 
to  impend  over  the  place  and  its  inhabitants. 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  loftiest  of  these 
rocks,  which  was  Barlaam,  the  subject  of  our  paper, 
he  found  the  monks  emplo3'ed  in  drawing  up  pro- 
visions and  wood  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley  from 
a  pent-house  at  the  left  extremity  of  these  aerial 
buildings.  On  his  requesting  to  ascend  to  their 
habitations  in  the  air,  a  rope  of  greater  thickness  was 
let  down,  with  a  net  at  the  end  of  it,  in  which  he  was 
placedj  and  drawn  up  to  the  height  of  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  where  he  was  standing.  When  he 
had  been  dragged  in  and  disengaged  from  the  net,  it 
was  let  down  a  second  time  for  his  attendant  Nicolo, 
who  could  not  at  first  be  persuaded  to  enter,  but 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  an  interpreter. 
The  monks  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
showed  him  several  of  their  numerous  apartments. 
Thei'e  were  two  churches  or  chapels,  and  a  library 
containing  about  three  hundred  volumes,  among  which 
were  the  principal  writers  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
prior  of  this  society  said  that  he  had  resided  in  this 
airy  monastery  for  seventy-two  years,  and  recollected 
Jacob,  the  Swedish  traveller,  visiting  the  monastery. 
After  partaking  of  refreshments,  the  visiters  descended 
by  tlie  way  they  went  up. 

Mr.  Cockerel!,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes, 
speaks  of  the  surprise  and  pleasure  which  he  felt  in 
viewing  such  curious  abodes,  planted  like  the  nests 
of  eagles  upon  the  summits  of  high  and  pointed  rocks. 
As  he  himself  and  his  attendant  Michaeli  wished  to 
visit  the  monastery,  they  soon  found  themselves,  to 
their  great  alarm,  put  into  a  net  very  much  like  a  cab- 
bage-bag, and  drawn  up  into  the  air  by  a  rope 
scarcely  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  j  all  the  while 
surrounded  by  precipices  on  all  sides. 

There  were  once  eighteen  of  these  monasteries ;  but 
the  number  is  now  reduced  to  ten;  and  even  these 
have  suffered  considerable  decay.  The  monks  are  in 
a  state  of  great  ignorance,  and  know  almost  nothing 
of  their  own  history.  The  circumference  of  the  ground 
at  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Barlaam  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards.  The  prospect  is  not  extensive  from  this 
height,  being  confined  by  the  other  rocks  and  their  mo- 
nasteries. Close  to  Barlaam  is  a  great  rock,  called  Me- 
teora,  which  gives  its  name  to  all  the  rest  collectively. 

The  village  of  Kalabaki,  before  mentioned,  was  go- 
verned by  Vely  Pasha,  who  had  very  greatly  increased 
the  taxes  or  tributes  laid  upon  t'he  land;  which  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  wretched  condition  in  which 
the  monks  were  found,  as  v.ell  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  in  general,  who  all  complained  grievously 
of  the  vizier's  exactions,  which  they  said  wex-e  not  a 
regulated  sum,  but  depended  upon  his  own  arbitrary 
will.  The  inhabitants  were  then  in  great  distress,  but 
endeavoured  to  avoid  becoming  chiflick,  which  implies 
a  sort  of  general  banki-uptcy,  when,  being  unable  to 
answer  the  extortionate  demands  of  their  governor, 
they  throw  up  their  land  into  his  hands.  They  spoke 
with  great  horror  of  such  a  disaster,  and  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  several  neighbouring  villages  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  "Vely,  which  had  become  chiflick.     That 


such  results  should  ensue  from  the  infliction  of  Turkish 
despotism  upon  this  fair  land,  can  be  no  great  matter 
of  wonder  to  us,  who  are  used  to  the  more  enlightened 
governments  of  the  West. 

Another  great  curse  which  at  intervals  befalls  these 
beautiful  regions — but  perhaps  scarcely  more  desolat- 
ing than  the  oppressive  sway  of  the  Turks — is  the 
plague.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  companion 
left  the  monastery  of  Barlaam,  they  pursued  their 
journey  from  Kalabaki  to  Triccala,  over  an  immense 
plain,  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad.  This  city 
had  been  for  some  time  greatly  declining;  the  plague 
had  carried  off  four  thousand  persons  only  a  little 
while  before  Mr.  Jones  visited  it,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants had  also  fled  from  the  exactions  of  Ali  and 
his  sou  Vely  Pasha.  There  is  at  Triccala  an  old  Greek 
castle  of  the  middle  ages.  Between  Triccala  and 
Larissa  is  another  great  plain.  The  "  Plain  of  the  fer- 
tile Larissa"  was  an  epithet  applied  to  this  land  by 
Horace,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago :  but  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  all  the  country  round  bore  melan- 
choly testimony  of  the  effects  of  the  plague.  Whole 
villages  were  found  entirely  devoid  of  inhabitants;  and 
in  Larissa  alone,  it  was  computed  that  not  less  than 
eight  thousand  persons  had  fallen  victims  to  this 
deadly  and  unsparing  malady. 

In  journeying  on  southward,  travellers  arrive  suc- 
cessively at  three  places  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
history : — the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  the  mountain  of  Parnassus. 

On  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  the  battle 
between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  the  year  48  B.C. 
By  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  the  general  degeneracy 
of  moral  feeling  among  the  Romans,  their  state  became 
subject,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  a  series  of  despots,  who 
owned  scarcely  any  law  or  rule,  but  their  own  impe- 
rial wills. 

The  pass  of  Thermopylae  is  celebrated  for  a  battle 
which  was  fought  there,  b.c.  480,  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Greeks,  in  which  three  hundred  Spartans  resisted, 
for  three  successive  days  repeatedly,  the  attacks  of  the 
bravest  and  most  courageous  of  the  Persian  army, 
which  amounted,  according  to  some  historians,  to  five 
millions  of  souls.  This  pass  has  a  large  ridge  of 
mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  with 
deep  and  dangerous  marshes;  and  the  road  was  at 
that  time,  in  the  narrowest  part,  only  twenty-five  feet 
broad.  This  place  received  its  name  from  the  hot 
springs  which  were  near;  and  the  sea  was  named,  as 
we  remarked  before,  the  Gulf  of  ThermtB.  Mr.  Cock- 
erell  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr,  Hughes, — "  The  therma, 
or  hot  springs,  have  no  doubt  accumulated  a  quantity 
of  stony  sediment,  and  widened  the  passage  to  its  pre- 
sent extent,  which  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile :  be- 
low is  a  considerable  marsh  gained  from  the  sea,  but 
further  to  the  south-east  are  some  low  hills,  which  an 
army  would  still  find  it  difficult  to  pass :  the  present 
road  winds  round  the  point  of  these  for  several  hun- 
dred yards,  and  is  not  above  thirty  feet  wide :  here  1 
should  conceive  the  famous  pass  to  have  been." 

The  valleys  and  green  woods  that  covered  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  of  Parnassus,  rendered  it  in  ancient 
times  agreeable,  and  fit  for  solitude  and  meditation. 
Hence,  it  was  the  sacred  haunt,  real  or  ideal,  of  the 
poets  of  those  days.  The  scenery  is  still  fine  and  ro- 
mantic; but  modern  thieves  and  robbers  have  suceeded 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  poets.  Parnassus  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe,  and  is 
easily  seen  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  eighty  miles 
distant.  The  ancients  considered  this  mountain  to  be 
one  day's  journey  round. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
X.     October. 

Then  came  October,  full  of  merry  glee 

For  yet  his  nowle  was  totty  of  the  must, 

Which  he  was  treading,  in  the  wine-fat's  see 

Upon  a  dreadful  scorpion  he  did  ride, 

The  same  which  by  Dianae's  doom  unjust 

Slew  preat  Orion  ;  and  eke  by  his  side 

He  had  his  ploughing-share,  and  coulter  ready  tyed. 

^  Spensek. 

How  gradaally  and  almost  imperceptibly  do  the 
seasons  advance  and  retire  !  Day  by  day  we  are 
receiving  fresh  intimations  of  the  departure  of  sum- 
mer's days  and  scenery,  and  even  of  the  decline  of 
"sober  autumn,  fading  into  age ;"  yet,  from  the 
gentleness  of  the  transition,  and  the  many  beautiful 
scenes  presented  to  us  in  the  changing  aspect  of 
nature,  we  almost  forget  to  mark  the  steps  of  the 
pale-descending  year,  and  are  sometimes  carried  far 
on  our  way  towards  the  succeeding  season,  ere  we 
are  reminded,  in  any  painful  degree,  that  the  rigours 
of  winter  have  yet  to  be  endured. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  sight  through- 
out the  whole  year,  than  that  which  is  presented  by 
our  woods  and  groves  in  the  month  of  October. 
The  richly- diversified  tints  and  hues  of  forest-trees 
at  this  season  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  land- 
scape, which  is  altogether  unrivalled ;  and  yet,  accom- 
panied as  it  is,  and  must  be,  with  the  thoughts  of 
decay  and  approaching  desolation,  the  scenery  of 
autumn  generally  inspires  the  observer  with  pensive 
emotions,  approaching  to  sadness.  The  foliage  of 
those  trees  which  lose  their  leaves  the  soonest,  such 
as  the  lime,  horse-chestnut,  birch,  and  ash,  are  either 
yellowish-green,  or  gold-colour  ;  the  planes  and  syca- 
mores have  various  hues  of  yellow  and  brilliant 
red  :  the  elms  acquire  a  fine  rich  tint  of  orange- 
brown,  and  the  beeches  have  yet  a  deeper  shade  of 
rich  brown  tending  towards  red.  The  oaks  are  ex- 
tremely variable  in  their  appearance,  according  to 
circumstances  of  age  or  soil :  some  appear  almost  in 
their  summer  dress,  others  wear  a  more  dusky  garb 
of  green,  and  there  are  some  that  have  assumed  a 
robe  of  russet  hue.  Pollard-oaks,  as  well  as  young 
beech-trees,  sometimes  retain  their  foliage  all  the 
winter,  until  the  young  leaves  appear  and  push  it  off; 
but  deciduous  trees,  in  general,  lose  the  whole  of  their 
foliage  during  this  month  and  the  succeeding  one. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  "  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
indicates,  not  the  death,  but  the  life  of  the  tree." 
Were  the  tree  dead,  the  leaves  would  all  adhere  to 
the  branches,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  remove 
them,  than  in  the  case  of  a  living  tree  3  but  in  the 
natural  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  sap  retreats  to  the  root, 
and,  by  the  contraction  ot  its  vessels,  produces  that 
remarkable  change  which  is  so  especially  characteristic 
of  the  present  season.  In  the  removal  of  trees  and 
plants,  therefore,  (for  which  this  month  affords  in 
many  cases,  a  convenient  season,)  the  cultivator  may 
anticipate  the  best  results  from  such  trees  as  shed 
their  leaves  soon  after  the  removal  takes  place :  the 
sap  has  probably  retreated  to  the  root,  and  will  put 
forth  again  with  renewed  energy  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  tree  on  which  the  shrivelled  leaves 
remain  long,  and  cling  closely,  is  probably  dead. 

The  glowing  hues  of  this  month  are  not  confined 
to  the  many- coloured  woods:  the  hedges  are  decked 
with  hip  and  haw,  sloe,  and  blackberry,  and  with 
many  a  briUiant  and  tempting-looking  berry  besides, 
against  which  we  must  warn  the  inexperienced 
youngster  who  would  readily  pluck  and  try  them 
all.  These,  interspersed  with  crimson  or  pink  or 
yellow  leaves,  half-hidden  with  moss,   and  lichen, 


and  decked  round  with  a  few  pale  scattered  flowers, 

join  with 

Th'  ensanguin'd  dog-wood,  and  a  tlioasaud  tints 
Which  Flora,  dressed  in  all  her  pride  of  bloom, 
Could  scarcely  equal, 

to   decorate  the   banks  and  hedge-rows  during  this 
month. 

The  open  fields  are  again  the  scene  of  active  in- 
dustry. Ploughing  and  sowing  begin  again  to  occupy 
the  husbandman,  and  both  these  operations  present 
an  interesting  spectacle  : — 

The  plough  moves  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
And  clogging  harrows  with  augmentcid  toil 
Drive  deep  :  and  clinging,  mixes  with  the  mould 
A  fattening  treasure  from  the  nightly  fold. 
And  all  the  cow-yard's  highly  valued  store, 
That  late  bestrewed  the  blackened  surface  o'er. 
No  idling  hours  are  here,  when  fancy  trims 
Iler  dancing  taper  over  outstretched  limbs. 
And  in  her  thousand  thousand  colours  drest. 
Plays  round  the  grassy  couch  of  noontide  rest : 
Ilei-e  Giles  for  hours  of  indolence  atones 
With  strong  exertion,  and  with  aching  bones ; 
And  knows  no  leisure,  till  the  distant  chime. 
Of  Sabbath  bells  he  hears  at  sermon  time. 
That  down  the  bi'ook  sound  sweetly  in  the  gale, 
Or  strike  the  rising  hill,  or  skim  the  dale. 

Farmer's  Boy, 

Unless  wet  weather  intervene,  sowing  is  carried  on 
throughout  this  month,  and  the  crops  of  wheat  are 
generally  consigned  to  the  earth  ere  its  conclusion. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses has  tended  greatly  to  lessen  toil,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  classes;  but  it  takes  from  us 
nevertheless  much  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  it 
regards  the  operations  of. the  field.  The  sowing  of 
the  seed  "by  hand"  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  rural 
occupations  that  can  greet  our  view ;  the  action  of 
the  husbandman,  as  thus  engaged,  may  truly  be  called 
graceful;  the  casting  forth  the  grain  by  handsful 
upon  the  open  face  of  the  earth  has  a  far  more 
poetical  effect  than  sowing  it  "in  drills;"  the  quiet 
and  placid  air  of  the  sower  accords  with  the  nature 
of  his  employment,  which  is  one  of  trust  and  expec- 
tation of  future  benefit ;  and  the  protracted  nature  of 
his  opei-ations,  awakens  and  excites  our  attention  to 
his  work,  and  thus  reminds  us  of  our  dependence  on 
the  God  of  seasons  for  our  future  harvest,  and  instils 
a  grateful  recollection  of  past  mercies,  with  a  hopeful 
anticipation  of  their  renewal. 

In  the  intervals  of  ploughing  and  sowing,  many 
other  occupations  demand  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
culturist. The  potato-crops  have  to  be  secured  from 
the  increasing  coldness  of  the  weather,  and  in  the 
gathering  and  storing  of  the  winter  supply  many 
busy  hands  are  employed.  Forest  and  fruit  trees 
have  likewise  to  be  planted;  stubble-fields  to  be 
ploughed  up  for  winter  fallows;  and  various  repairs  and 
alterations  to  be  made,  which  the  previous  busy  season 
had  withheld  the  execution  of.  In  neighbourhoods 
where  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  are  keenly  followed, 
the  repair  of  hedges  and  banks  is  wisely  postponed 
to  a  later  period  of  the  year ;  for  this  is  the  height  of 
the  hunting  season,  and  the  fields  being  cleared  of 
their  produce,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  having 
given  place  to  the  cold  winds  of  autumn,  it  is,  looking 
to  convenience  alone,  decidedly  the  most  favourable 
season  for  their  sport. 

The  fields  are  now  free  to  the  entrance  of  the  pack ; 
and  the  train  of  horsemen  can  do  little  injury  to  the 
majority  of  the  grounds  ;  so  that,  according  to  Somer- 
ville,  "no  secret  curse  swells  in  the  farmer's  breast," 

But  courteous  now  he  levels  every  fence. 
Joins  in  the  common  cry,  and  halloos  loud, 
Charmed  with  the  rattling  thimder  of  the  field. 
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The  ascent  of  watery  exhalations  from  the  earth 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  their  sudden  con- 
densation at  night  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  this  month, 
malce  it  in  general  a  time  of  mists  and  fogs :  the 
sinijular  appearance  of  these,  as  they  sometimes  come 
gradually  over  the  landscape,  is  well  described  by  a 
modern  writer : — 

The  vapour  rises  visibly  (from  the  face  of  a  distant  river, 
perhaps)  like  steam  from  a  boiling  caldron;  and,  climbing 
up  into  the  blue  air  as  it  advances,  rolls  wreath  over  wreath 
till  it  reaches  the  spot  on  which  you  are  standing;  and 
then,  seeming  to  hurry  past  you,  its  edges,  which  have 
hitherto  been  distinctly  defined,  become  no  longer  visible ; 
and  the  whole  scene  of  beauty,  which  a  few  moments  before 
surrounded  you,  is,  as  it  were,  rapt  from  your  sight  like  an 
unreal  vision  of  the  air,  and  you  seem  (and  in  fact  are) 
transferred  into  the  bosom  of  a  cloud. 

The  poet  Spenser  makes  some  allusion  to  the 
labours  connected  with  the  vintage  during  this 
month.  In  our  own  country  these  are  almost  un- 
known, but  it  is  the  well-known  employment  of 
thousands  of  persons  in  more  southern  climates. 
The  beautiful  and  prolific  vine,  principally  valued 
among  ourselves  for  the  supply  of  our  tables  with 
delicious  fruit,  is  there  esteemed  and  cultivated  for 
a  more  profitable  use.  At  the  commencement  of 
October,  the  grapes  are  gathered,  and  pressed  or 
trodden  in  a  wine-press,  or  in  the  warm  south  are 
suspended  when  melting  with  ripeness,  for  the  sake 
of  their  droppings,  from  which  the  richest  Malaga 
•wine  is  made.  In  those  countries  an  economical  use 
is  made  of  the  skins  and  footstalks  of  the  grapes, 
after  the  best  and  the  secondary  sorts  of  wine  have 
been  obtained  from  the  fruit.  The  must  of  the 
south  is  employed  in  making  a  rich  confection  with 
citrons  and  aromatic  sweets.  Potash,  brandy  of  a 
secondary  quality,  and  vinegar,  are  also  obtained 
from  the  residue  of  the  grapes.  In  a  dried  state  it  is 
given  as  fodder  for  cattle;  fowls  are  remarkably 
fond  of  it,  and  it  is  excellent  as  manure.  In  scarce 
seasons  it  is  laid  up  for  fuel,  in  the  same  way  that 
tan  is  laid  up  for  winter  use  in  many  parts  of 
England.  Even  the  pips  or  seeds  are  applicable  to 
■useful  purposes;  pigeons  delight  in  them;  and  the 
Italians  extract  from  them  an  oil,  much  superior 
to  that  from  nuts,  either  for  eating  or  burning.  In  our 
own  country  the  operations  of  cider  and  beer-making 
take  the  place  of  the  labours  of  the  vintage.  This 
month  is  generally  chosen  for  the  brewing  of  such 
malt  liquor  as  is  designed  for  long  keeping.  The 
steady  temperature  which  usually  prevails  is  favour- 
able for  the  process,  and  the  results  of  such  brewings 
are  often  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  month 
itself,  and  are  called  "old"  or  "mild  October." 

The  herring  fishery  is  now  employing  multitudes 
of  persons  either  in  the  capture,  or  in  the  various 
processes  of  salting,  drying,  and  packing  the  fish  for 
sale.  Pilchards  likewise  are  caught  in  vast  quantities 
as  they  visit  our  seas.  An  interchange  has  taken 
place  betweea  our  birds  and  those  of  northern  as 
well  as  southern  countries.  The  swallow-tribe  is 
gone,  and  the  water-birds  are  flocking  hither  from 
other  shores.  Field-fares  and  red-wings  come  back 
to  us;  and  wood-pigeons,  snipes,  and  woodcocks 
make  their  appearance.  Many  animals,  insects,  and 
reptiles,  seek  protection  from  the  cold  nights,  and 
retreat  to  their  winter-quarters. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  beautiful  pro- 
vision made  for  the  dispersion  of  seeds,  which  are 
now  fully  ripe,  and  if  not  disseminated  by  the  active 
care  of  man,  are  yet  provided,  each  according  to  its 
peculiar  character  and  requirements,  with  the  means 
of  "sowing  themselves."  Such  seeds  as  require 
protection  from  the  variations  of  the  weather  during 


their  progress  to  maturity  are  enveloped  in  husks,  or 
shells,  or  stones,  as,  on  account  of  their  excessive 
hardness,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  them  ;  others 
are  enclosed  within  a  case  or  pod  of  peculiar  texture, 
fitted  at  once  for  protection  and  nourishment;  some 
lie  within  scaly  cones ;  others  in  husky  sheaths  j 
while  numbers  are  provided  with  a  delicate  apparatus 
for  transmitting  them  to  other  spots,  and  are  called 
winged  seeds.  Whether  contained  in  stone  or  pod, 
husk  or  shell,  the  kernel,  or  seed,  is  set  free  by 
the  opening  of  its  prison- doors,  as  soon  as  it  has 
attained  full  maturity,  and  is  ready  to  be  deposited 
in  its  proper  soil. 

Thus  were  the  hand  of  man  altogether  inactive, 
the  vegetable  world  would  still  luxuriate  and  flourish: 
the  due  proportions,  however,  would  no  longer  be 
maintained ;  and  the  more  productive  plants  would 
grow  in  rank  abundance,  and  thrust  aside  many 
useful  and  necessary  productions  of  our  land.  Toil 
and  industry  are  indispensably  required  in  our  present 
state,  and  to  their  well-directed  use  we  are  indebted, 
under  Providence,  for  a  large  amount  of  comfort  and 
earthly  happiness. 

The  equinoctial  gales  of  autumn  are  very  favourable 
to  the  dispersion  of  seeds,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  hasten  the  fall  of  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  and 
make  melancholy  music  in  the  groves  : 

I  love  that  moaning  music  which  I  hear 

In  the  blcalc  gusts  of  autumn,  for  the  soul 

Seems  gathering  tidings  from  another  sphere  ; 

And  in  sublime  mysterious  sympathy, 

Man's  bounding  spirit  ebbs  and  swells  more  high, 

Accordant  to  the  billows'  loftier  roll. 

The  flower-gardens  suffer  from  these  chilling  gales, 
and  much  of  their  beauty  is  swept  away.  A  few 
dahlias  perhaps  remain,  with  French  and  African 
marigolds,  China-asters,  scabious,  and  the  profuse 
and  sweet-breathing  mignonette.  The  scarlet  foliage 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  enlivens  the  walls ;  the  arbu- 
tus still  hangs  out  its  blossoms  and  fruit;  and  the 
ivy  is  richly  covered  with  blossoms,  insignificant, 
indeed,  to  the  eye,  but  aflFording  a  rich  repast  for  bees 
and  other  honey-sucking  insects.  The  thickly-matted 
roots  of  daisies  and  other  edging-plants  are  now 
separated;  bulbs  and  choice  anemonies  are  planted 
in  beds  prepared  for  the  purpose;  at  the  end  of  the 
month  dahlia-roots  are  taken  up,  dried  in  an  airy 
shed,  and  then  removed  to  the  store-room.  Bulbs 
may  now  likewise  be  placed  in  water-glasSes,  and 
forced  in  the  hot-bed,  previously  to  being  brought  in 
doors.  Geraniums  and  other  green-house  plants 
are  returned  to  their  place  of  shelter,  and  precautions 
are  taken  for  the  preservation  of  choice  flowers  which 
remain  necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  wild  flowers  of  this  month  are  not  many  in 
number,  but  in  moist  situations,  and  beneath  shelter- 
ing bushes,  they  are  yet  to  be  found.  The  white- 
flowered,  and  the  yellow-flowered  gallium  are  still  in 
blossom,  the  hedge  bind-weed  continues  to  display 
its  large  and  elegant  blossoms,  and  here  and  there 
we  may  still  observe  the  pink  blossoms  of  the  lesser 
centaury. 

The  shortening  of  the  days  is  now  introducing  us 
to  some  of  those  pleasures  which  characterize  the 
winter  evening.  The  cheerful  fire  is  again  permitted 
to  enliven  our  apartments;  the  assembled  members 
of  the  family  seek  no  other  pleasures  than  those 
which  are  supplied  in  that  best  and  dearest  of  places, 
home;  they  participate  in  the  gratification  derived 
from  books,  or  music,  or  conversation,  and  while 
imparting  and  receiving  information  and  delight,  the 
bond  of  love  and  unity,  which  holds  them  together 
as  one  happy  family,  is  unconsciously  strengthened 
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and   confirmed,  and  a  fund  of  after-recollections  of 
the  most  pleasing  character  laid  up. 

Thus  whatever  be  the  season,  there  are  pleasures 
and  employments  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  which 
by  their  successive  arrival  and  departure  are  well 
fitted  to  charm  the  novelty-seeking  mind  of  man. 
Provident  concerning  the  future,  he  is  able  to  make 
arrangements,  and  to  take  precautions,  such  as  the 
coming  season  renders  necessary  for  his  health  or 
comfort,  and  if  he  is  charitably  disposed  towards 
those  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  similar 
preparations,  he  will  find  an  unfailing  source  of 
pleasure  in  the  relief  of  their  wants. 

The  description  of  a  winter-evening's  employments, 
as  given  by  our  poet  Cowper,  may  well  inspire  one 
with  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  the  approaching  season. 
After  introducing  us  to  the  cheerful  apartment,  when 
the  closed  shutters,  the  descending  curtains,  the 
bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn,  the  sofa  wheeled 
towards  the  fire,  and  "  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates,"  all  seem  present  to  our  view,  he  says. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amnsement  of  the  rest : 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  cliord  shakes  out; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still; 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  nnfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
•         «****•* 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth : 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God 
That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note. 


Gassendi,  who  became  celebrated  as  an  astronomer  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  exhibits  a  remark- 
able instance  of  perseverance  and  progress  in  learning  at 
an  early  age.  When  four  years  old  he  used  to  deliver  little 
sermons ;  and  at  seven,  he  would  steal  away  from  his 
parents  and  spend  great  part  of  the  night  in  observing  the 
stars,  which  made  his  friends  say  that  he  was  born  to  be  an 
astronomer.  At  that  age  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  boys  of 
the  village,  whether  it  was  the  moon  or  the  clouds  that 
moved.  To  convince  them  that  the  moon  did  not  move,  he 
took  them  behind  a  tree,  and  made  them  take  notice  that 
the  moon  kept  its  situation  between  the  same  leaves  while 
the  clouds  passed  on.  This  early  disposition  to  observation 
caused  his  parents  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  the  cleggy- 
man  of  his  village  imparted  to  him  the  firit  elements  of 
learning.  His  ardour  for  study  now  became  extreme.  The 
day  was  not  long  enough  for  him;  and  he  often  read  a  good 
part  of  the  night  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  was  burning 
in  the  church  of  his  village,  his  parents  being  too  poor  to 
allow  him  candles  for  the  purpose.  He  frequently  took 
only  four  hours'  sleep  in  the  night.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
when  the  bishop  passed  through  the  village  on  his  visita- 
tion, young  Gassendi  addressed  him  a  Latin  speech  with 
such  ease  and  spirit,  that  the  prelate  exclaimed  "  That  boy 
will  one  day  be  the  wonder  of  his  age." 


Of  all  useless  beings,  the  mere  man  of  fashion  is  perhaps  the 
most  useless;  and,  of  all  modes  of  living,  the  most  idle  and 
unsatisfactory,  is  the  life  of  those  who  spend  their  days  in 
ambitious  endeavours  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  higher 
position  of  society,  than  their  station  and  their  attainments 
warrant. Gresley. 


The  person  who  during  the  twelve  hours  of  every  day  that 
he  passed  in  sleep,  believed  himself  clothed  with  royal  au- 
thority, shared  a  lot  exactly  similar  to  the  king,  who 
dreaming  through  the  same  number  of  hours,  imagined 
that  he  suffered  cold  and  hunger,  and  asked  the  pity  of  the 
peasants  in  the  streets.  The  pleasures  of  imagination  are 
as  fugitive  and  as  unreal  as  its  sorJowg. 


THE  SQUIRREL. 

Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm,  . 

That  age  or  injury  has  hollowed  deep, 

Where,  on  his  bed  of  wool  and  niaUed  leaves. 

He  has  outslept  the  winter,  ventures  forth 

To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 

The  Squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play, 

He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird. 

Ascends  the  neighbouring  beech  ;  there  whisks  his  brush. 

And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud. 

With  all  the  preltiness  of  feigned  alarm. 

And  anger  insignificantly  fierce. Cowper. 


There  is  something  exceedingly  pleasing  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  squirrel.  The  brilliancy  of  its  eyes,  the 
grace  and  swiftness  of  its  motions,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  "shadowing  tail,"  excite  our  admiration  even  when 
the  animal  is  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
cage,  and  has  therefore  little  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  powers  with  which  it  has  been  gifted  by  nature; 
but  to  watch  its  motions  (as  our  poet  was  wont  to  do) 
when,  conscious  of  freedom  and  of  its  own  resources, 
it  ventures  forth  to  frisk  awhile,  and  to  play  its  gam- 
bols among  the  branches  of  the  trees  around  us, 
climbing,  or  leaping,  or  running,  with  a  light  and  gentle 
motion,  then  starting,  and  stamping  as  if  in  sudden 
alarm; — all  this  is  very  interesting,  and  makes  us 
willing  to  know  more  of  the  habits  of  so  engaging  a 
creature,  and  disposed  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the 
different  members  of  a  family  of  which  he  forms  so 
pleasing  a  specimen. 

The  word  Squirrel  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Sciu- 
Rus,  the  name  of  the  genus  to  which  this  animal  be- 
longs. This  genus  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dispersed 
among  animals  of  the  mammalia  class.  It  is  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  world  in  places  widely  dif- 
fering from  each  other.  Squirrels  of  one  species  or 
another  are  to  be  found  in  Europe  from  Lapland  to 
the  extreme  south,  in  all  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  America,  indeed,  everywhere  that  woods  and 
fo'rests  exist  to  shelter  them,  with  one  remarkable 
exception,  and  that  is  the  continent  of  Australia,  on 
which  no  squirrel  has  yet  been  found. 

The  characters  by  which  this  genus  is  known,  are, 
generally  speaking,  as  follows,  though  according  to 
the  variation  of  some  of  these,  the  division  into  sub- 
genera and  species  is  also  settled.  They  are  all  pos- 
sessed of  clavicles,  or  neck- bones,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  use  their  fore-legs  like  arms,  either  in 
grasping,  or  in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth;  but  in 
doing  so  they  have  to  use  both  legs,  the  paws  being, 
unlike  those  of  the  monkey-tribe,  inadequate  to  supply 
the  place  of  hands.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and  is 
covered  with  long  hair  or  fur,  which  diverges  into  two 
parts  on  the  underside.  The  length  of  the  tail  is 
generally  sufficient  to  overshadow  the  whole  body, 
curving  forwards  as  it  does  over  the  back;  and  from 
this  character  is  derived  the  word  Sciurus,  formed 
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from  the  Greek  for  "  a  shadow"  and  "tail."  The  gnaw- 
ing teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  squirrels  are  very  much 
compressed:  these  teeth  are  required  for  cutting 
through  very  hard  substances,  and  in  common  with 
those  of  the  beaver,  rat,  8ic.,  are  formed  in  a  sort  of  chisel 
shape,  as  here  represented.     A  small  portion  only  of 


LOWER   JAW    OF   THE    SQfflRREI.. 


the  tooth  appears  through  the  gum,  but  the  wood-cut 
represents  the  jaw  laid  open,  to  exhibit  its  whole  length, 
forming  as  it  does  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  having 
its  posterior  extremity  behind  the  rest  of  the  teeth. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  by  a  very  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  enamel,  forming  as  it  does  the 
front  part  of  these  teeth;  and  the  bone  (which  is  the 
softer  of  the  two),  the  hind  part;  the  inner  part  of 
the  tooth  wears  away  first,  and  thus  leaves  a  sharp 
cutting  edge  for  use.  They  have  four  tuberculous 
teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  and  a  small  one  in 
advance  of  the  rest  in  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  but 
it  falls  out  at  rather  an  early  age.  The  hind-feet  of 
squirrels  have  five  toes,  and  the  fore-feet  four,  but 
sometimes  the  inner  toe  also  appears  on  the  fore-feet 
as  a  simple  tubercle.  The  claws  upon  their  toes  are 
crooked  and  sharp,  so  that  they  can  take  a  firm  hold 
on  small  inequalities  in  the  bark  of  trees;  the  toes 
likewise  have  a  lateral  motion,  by  which  they  can 
grasp  towards  the  centre  of  the  foot.  The  spine  is 
very  elastic,  and  allows  of  a  ready  action  of  the  joints 
of  their  limbs,  so  that  whether  on  the  ground  or  on 
the  trees,  they  are  almost  equally  nimble.  Their 
members,  however,  are  not  of  a  walking  character,  and 
though  they  have  a  method  of  running  along  the 
small  twigs  of  trees  with  surprising  celerity,  their 
motion  when  on  the  ground  is  rather  leaping  than 
running,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  spine  comes  into 
play  at  every  step.  Their  hind-legs  are  a  very  little 
longer  than  the  fore-legs,  but  they  seem  to  have  an 
equal  command  and  use  of  all  in  the  running  motion 
we  have  spoken  of.  The  eyes  of  squirrels  are  large 
and  bright  for  the  size  of  the  animals,  and  owing  to 
peculiarities  in  their  conformation  it  is  supposed  that 
the  sight  is  remarkably  keen,  and  that  very  little 
light  is  required  to  enable  them  to  discern  objects 
clearly.  It  is  also  probable  that  squirrels  hear  very 
acutely,  for  the  organ  of  hearing  is  remarkably  well 
developed,  and  often  terminates  in  tufts  of  hair 
which  are  supposed  to  assist  the  transmission  of 
sound. 

The  food  of  these  animals  consists  chiefly  in  nuts 
and  other  small  fruits,  but  they  are  also  fond  of  the 
sweet  juices  of  plants  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  they  do 
very  serious  injury  to  the  plantations  of  Indian  corn 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
gnawing  the  straw  at  the  time  when  sweet  juice 
is  to  be  found  in  its  nodes  or  joints.  We  have  said 
.that  they  are  inhabitants  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
world  :  it  may  be  naturally  inferred,  therefore,  that 
they  are  indifferent  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  that  they  delight  in  rather  a 
warm  temperature,  as  they  are  generally  found  to 
exist  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  forests  of  tempe- 
rate  regions.     Their  nests  are  spherical,  formed  of 


twigs,  and  placed  near  the  summit  of  the  highest  trees, 
so  that  they  are  rarely  accessible,  or  even  discoverable 
from  below.  The  young  are  thus  secured  from  the 
attack  of  their  ordinary  foes,  but  sometimes  become 
the  prey  of  ravenSus  birds,  as  they  roam  over  the  J 
forest.  Some  species  of  squirrel  form  burrows  at  the  | 
roots  of  trees,  instead  of  occupying  their  utmost 
height.  From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  view  of  a 
squirrel's  nest,  the  number  of  the  young  is  not  accu- 
rately known. 

Squirrels  are  divided  into  three  sections,  founded 
on  obvious  characters, — the  absence  or  presence  of 
cheek-pouches,  and  the  divergence  or  non-divergence 
of  the  fur  from  the  line  on  the  under-part  of  the  tail. 
The  first  section  consists  of  those  without  cheek- 
pouches  and  with  hair  divergent  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  tail.  These  are  regarded  as  the  true 
squirrels;  and  the  best  known  among  their  species  is 
the  Common  Squirrel  {Sciurus  vulgaris),  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  in  this  country.  This  animal  seems 
to  be  a  native  of  every  country  of  Europe,  and  is 
called  in  diflFerent  places  by  various  original  names. 
The  colour  of  the  common  squirrel  varies  with  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  found.  In  France,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  of  a  lighter  or 
darker  shade  of  reddish  colour,  on  the  upper-part  or 
the  body,  and  white  on  the  under-part;  with  us,  it  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  not  of  so  bright  a  hue.  There 
is  a  considerable  change  in  colour  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  this  change  is  less  remarkable  in  the 
countries  we  have  mentioned  than  in  Siberia,  where 
during  the  winter  the  animal  becomes  of  a  slate-gray 
colour,  with  small  points  of  black,  and  the  coat  of  fur 
is  much  thickened  and  improved.  In  the  natural 
woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi  and  Jenessi,  these  ani- 
mals are  sought  after  at  that  season  on  account  of 
their  skins,  which  are  much  valued,  and  form  the 
squirrel-fur  so  much  in  use  amongst  us.  Although 
of  the  same  species  with  the  squirrel  of  this  country, 
the  Siberian  squirrel  is  a  considerably  larger  animal 
than  ours. 

The  provident  habits  of  the  squirrel  have  often 
formed  the  subject  of  anecdote.  The  provisions  they  lay 
up  in  store  against  the  winter  consist  principally  of 
nuts,  acorns,  beech-mast,  the  seeds  of  pines,  peas, 
beans,  and  some  other  large  seeds.  These  they  gene- 
rally deposit  in  some  hollow  of  a  favourite  tree.  It 
has  been  imagined  that  we  owe  to  the  hoarding  propen- 
sities of  this  animal,  the  growth  of  what  are  called 
spontaneous  oaks,  and  that  the  squirrel  has  therefore 
performed  an  essential  service  to  the  British  navy.  A 
narrative  taken  from  an  old  scrap-book  informs  us 
that  a  gentleman  who  was  walking  in  the  woods  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  near  Terry  House  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  was  led  to  observe  the  motions  of  a 
squirrel,  which  darted  down  from  the  branches  of  a 
tree  with  an  acorn  in  his  mouth.  After  digging  a 
small  hole  in  the  ground,  the  animal  stooped  down 
and  deposited  the  acorn;  then  covering  it  up,  he 
darted  up  the  tree  again.  In  a  moment  he  was  down 
again  with  another,  which  he  buried  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. This  he  continued  to  do  as  long  as  the  observer 
thought  proper  to  watch  him.  From  this  and  similar 
accounts,  it  is  inferred  that  the  squirrel,  in  thus  plant- 
ing acorns  for  his  own  future  use,  is  not  likely  to  re- 
member each  spot  in  which  he  has  deposited  one,  and 
is  therefore  really  planting  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  the  trees  he  prizes  so  much. 
In  answer  to  this  it  has  been  said,  that  when  an  ani- 
mal is  endued  with  instinct  to  lay  by  food  for  winter 
use,  he  is  also  endued,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the 
power  of  finding  it  again;  and  again,  that  the  place 
chosen  by  the  squirrel   for    depositing   his   store  is 
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always  free  from  moisture,  and  therefore  not  a  place 
where  the  acorn  would  be  likely  to  germinate  and 
prosper. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  good  view  of  a  squirrel 
in  its  free  state,  for  its  eye  and  ear  are  so  very  sharp 
that  it  darts  off  almost  as  soon  as  we  catch  sight  of  it ; 
and,  if  closely  pursued,  will  take  some  astonishing  leap, 
and  be  soon  out  of  our  reach.  The  gracefulness  of  its 
motions  may  be  seen  in  some  degree  in  a  large  cage,  and 
we  doubt  not  many  of  our  young  readers  have  lingered 
long  in  delighted  admiration  of  the  little  creature  as  it 
sits  with  its  beautiful  tail  recurved,  and  its  fore-paws 
rapidly  turning  round  the  nut  they  have  offered,  or  as 
it  dances  lightly  backwards  and  forwards  in  its  place 
of  confinement.  An  author  somewhere  tells  us  that 
these  agile  creatures,  formed  as  they  are  for  climbing 
and  leaping,  do  not  feel  at  home  in  their  cage  unless 
they  have  a  small  mill,  or  treadwheel,  upon  which 
they  can  exercise  themselves.  On  this  subject  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  the  strong  language  of  Sir 
George  Head: — 

There  is  not  a  more  exquisite  refinement  in  the  art  of 
tormenting,  than  to  confine  a  poor  squirrel  in  a  revolving 
cage.  If  there  be  one  method  more  efficacious  than  another 
to  deprive  it  of  liberty,  it  is  this  very  contrivance,  whereby 
he  is  constituted  the  centre  of  a  system, — where,  do  what  he 
will,  he  never  can  possibly  be  in  a  state  of  rest, — where,  let 
him  vary  never  so  little,  even  for  a  moment,  from  his  centri- 
cal position,  everything  begins  tumbling  about  his  ears.  I 
have  many  times  observed  with  pity  the  panting  sides  of  an 
unfortunate  little  animal,  its  state  of  anxious  tremor  in  its 
hall  of  torment — its  breath  exhausted  by  galloping,  kicking, 
and  straining — worried  and  alarmed,  without  enjoying  a 
single  inch  of  progressive  motion,  or  one  refreshing  change 
of  attitude,  for  minutes  together,  within  his  tantalizing  tread- 
mill. I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  animal  is  happy;  for 
that  of  exercise,  the  soul  of  nature,  he  has  his  fill.  A  man 
pelted  with  mud  may  believe  he  is  hunting,  or  lying  on  the 
wet  grass  think  it  swimming,  as  reasonably  as  a  poor  squirrel 
in  the  midst  of  a  whirling  maze  of  wood  and  iron,  can  enjoy 
liberty  and  the  delight  of  running;  the  dog,  even  confined 
by  his  chain,  moves  unmolested  in  a  circle — the  prisoner 
changes  position  in  his  cell: — home  is  home,  be  it  ever  so 
homely,  but  when  the  house  itself  turns  round,  its  homeli- 
ness surely  is  destroyed  altogether. 

Our  author  then  speaks  of  the  comparative  happi- 
ness and  freedom  of  these  creatures  when  a  pair  of 
them  are  kept  in  a  large  cage,  suitably  provided  with 
perches,  &c.,  and  adds — 

Let  anybody  try  the  experiment,  whether  lord  or  master, 
or  fair  mistress  of  a  squirrel, — let  pity  be  taken  upon  the 
little  shadow-tailed  inhabitant  of  the  woods,— let  anew  cage 
and  suitable  companion  be  provided,  and  both  together  in 
return  will  regale  the  spectator  with  the  exhibition  of  feats  to 
baffle  the  imagination  of  Ducrow ;  and  a  combination  of 
quickness,  strength,  and  agility,  such  as  no  earthly 
creatures  possess  m  more  infinite  variety. 

Those  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
watching  the  manners  of  the  squirrel  in  a  state  of 
confinement^  assure  us  that  it  is  too  sagacious  to  add 
to  its  winter  hoard,  or  often  to  accept,  when  offered 
to  it,  a  nut  that  is  «ither  decayed,  or  destitute  of  a 
kernel.  In  general  it  rejects  faulty  nuts  at  once, 
after  smelling:  to  the  shells,  and  when  it  tries  them  by 
turning  them,  about,  and  apparently  weighing  them  in 
its  paws,  it  throws  each  bad  nut  on  the  floor  as  use- 
less, and  do  PS  not  take  the  trouble  to  crack  the  shell. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  surprising  leaps 
taken  by  this  animal:  the  tail  is  then  of  great  use  to 
it,  serving  a&  a  sort  of  parachute,  and  presenting,  with 
the  extended  limbs,  a  wide  surface  to  the  air.  A 
pet-squirrel  has  been  known  to  leap  from  the  windows 
of  a  room  on  the  second  story  of  the  house,  and 
alight  on  the  gravel-path,  or  on  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
without  receiving  any  injury.  When  necessary,  the 
squirrel  can  take  to  the  water,  and  swim  wellj  some 
have  alleged  that  it  makes  use  of  its  tail  as  a  paddle, 


or  even  as  a  rudder  to  guide  its  course,  but  this  does 
not  appear  likely,  from  the  character  of  the  tail;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  swimming,  the 
squirrel  still  keeps  its  tail  in  its  graceful  recurved 
form,  and  thus  gives  it  more  the  office  of  a  sail  than 
of  a  rudder.  These  little  creatures  appear  sometimes 
to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  to  conquer  their  own 
fears.  At  first  sight  of  a  dog  or  cat,  a  squirrel  has 
been  known  to  tremble  and  scream  with  alarm,  yet 
within  a  few  minutes,  and  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts,  it  has  summoned  resolution  enough  to 
march  up  and  smell  at  the  very  nose  of  its  gigantic 
enemy.  These  approaches  the  squirrel  makes  by 
short  abrupt  leaps,  stamping  the  ground  with  his 
feet  as  loudly  as  he  can;  his  whole  mien  and  counte- 
nance ridiculously  expressive  of  affected  valour  and 
intrepidity. 

Squirrels  are  interesting  not  only  as  it  respects  their 
appearance  and  gestures,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
neat  and  orderly  habits,  and  their  social  dispositions. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  animals  associate 
in  pairs,  almost  from  the  nest,  and  that  their  attach- 
ment lasts  through  life,  even  to  the  period  of  old  age. 
As  there  is  nothing  in  their  habits  to  render  them  ob- 
noxious, but  on  the  contrary,  much  that  excites  inte- 
rest and  admiration,  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  them 
in  our  wooded  parks,  enjoying  freedom  from  every 
kind  of  persecution,  and  enlivening  the  groves  with 
their  graceful  gambols.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  practice  of  squirrel-hunting,  occasionally  car- 
ried on  in  former  times,  except  as  we  consider  it  as  a 
mere  amusement  for  such  as  are  able  to  delight  in  the 
cruel  persecution  of  a  perfectly  harmless  creature. 
In  an  account  of  the  parish  of  Easling  in  Kent  we  are 
told  that  there  was  a  yearly  diversion  of  this  kind  held 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  and  a  rabble  of  boys  and  men 
furnished  with  guns,  poles,  clubs,  and  other  weapons, 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  hunting  the  squirrel 
in  the  woods.  While  this  was  their  ostensible  purpose, 
however,  we  find  that  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
destroying  any  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges,  which 
might  come  in  their  way,  and  committed  depredations 
of  various  kinds,  in  breaking  down  fences,  gates,  &cc. 
Whether  this  custom  is  now  continued  we  know  nut, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  long  since  passed  away. 
The  following  account  of  a  juvenile  squirrel-hunt  is 
from  an  old  poet: — 

Then  as  a  nimble  squirrel  from  the  wood, 
Ranging  the  hedges  for  his  filberd-food, 
Sits  partly  on  a  bough  his  browne  nuts  cracking. 
And  from  the  shell  the  sweet  white  kernell  taking, 
Till  (with  their  crookes  and  bags)  a  sort  of  boyes, 
(To  share  with  him)  come  with  so  great  a  noyse, 
That  he  is  forced  to  leave  a  nut  nigh  broke, 
And  for  his  life  leape  to  a  neighbour  oak  ; 
Thence  to  a  beech,  thence  to  a  row  of  ashes ; 
Whilst  through  the  quagmires  and  red  water  plashes, 
The  boyes  runne  dabUng  through  thicke  and  thin, 
One  teares  his  nose,  another  breakes  his  sliin : 
This  torn  and  tatter'd  hath  with  much  adoe 
Got  by  the  bryers;  and  that,  hath  lost  his  shoe; 
This  drops  his  hand ;  that  headlong  falls  for  haste ; 
Another  cryes  behind  for  being  last : 
With  sticks  and  stones,  and  many  a  sounding  hollow. 
The  little  fool,  with  no  small  sport,  they  follow, 
Whilst  he  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray, 
Gets  to  the  wood,  and  hides  him  in  his  dray. 


As  the  great  Author  of  the  universe  created  nothing  in 
vain,  surely  he  must  be  an  unconscious  observer  of  nature 
that  does  not  discover  in  every  walk,  and  everywhere,  the 
goodness  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  in  clothing  the  fields 
with  verdure,  and  the  earth  with  beauties  innumerable,  for 
the  support  of  animated  nature,  all  tending  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  our  thoughts  to  that  Being  who  created  them. — 

ASHFORD. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  world,  (as  it  is  called,)  by 
which  we  would  signify  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
our  fellow-men,  is  generally  considered  requisite  to  all 
who  would  act  discreetly  amidst  the  chances  and 
changes  of  a  busy  life;  and  even  for  those  who  are 
not  called  upon  to  mix  much  in  society,  an  entire  igno- 
rance upon  this  point  is  far  from  desirable.  Many 
have  been  the  opinions  relative  to  the  best  method  of 
gaining  this  knowledge,  and  some  have  supposed  it 
necessary  to  acquire  much  experience,  and  that  of  a 
painful  kind,  before  a  due  knowledge  of  the  world 
can  be  attained,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Thus 
it  is  said  we  must  be  betrayed  by  the  world,  before  we 
can  be  aware  of  its  treachery;  wounded,  before  we 
can  learn  its  ingratitude  ;  and  disgusted,  ere  we  can 
believe  in  its  hollow  selfishness. 

"  Such  an  ordeal  would  remind  one  of  the  fabled 
punishments  of  old,  supposed  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
aspirants  after  forbidden  knowledge,  who  were  forced 
to  surrender,  in  return  for  their  unhallowed  secrets, 
all  those  social  and  tender  affections  which  unite  man- 
kind to  one  another.  And  if  a  knowledge  of  our 
fellow-creatures  wei'e  indeed  to  cost  us  so  much  that 
its  results  rendered  us  reserved  and  uncharitable,  it 
might  well  be  doubted  whether  such  knowledge  were 
worth  the  purchase. 

There  is,  however,  another  method,  though  but  little 
studied,  by  which  we  may  learn  to  know  mankind,  its 
follies  and  its  vices,  and  yet  maintain  a  lively  interest 
in  its  happiness  and  improvement;  namely,  by  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  ourselves.  This  is 
in  the  power  of  every  one  who  will  conscientiously 
and  habitually  pursue  a  strict  system  of  self-examina- 
tion; and  of  the  benefit  of  the  self-knowledge  thus 
acquired  we  shall  be  aware,  not  only  by  the  quick  in- 
sight which  it  may  give  us  into  the  motives  and 
springs  of  action  in  others,  but  by  the  still  more  valu- 
able privilege  of  compassion  and  sympathy  f  jr  their 
failings  and  aberrations,  and  a  generous  emulation  of 
their  virtues.  Those  infirmities  of  the  heart  and  tem- 
per, which  our  daily  experience  teaches  us  are  kindred  to 
our  own,  surely  must  awaken  a  kindred  sympathy  and 
indulgence.  Others  may  possess  our  weaknesses  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  ourselves,  and  these  from 
circumstances  may  be  made  notorious  to  the  eye  of 
the  world,  while  our  own  lie,  as  it  were,  in  embryo  in 
tlie  recesses  of  our  heart.  But  can  any  of  us  say 
that  if  the  situation  and  the  temptation  were  reversed, 
our  own  tendency  to  evil  might  not  have  been  brought 
into  action  and  exposure,  and  those,  whom  under 
other  circumstances  we  have  condemned,  have  stood 
forward  in  comparative  innocence  ? 

The  germ  even  of  those  follies  and  vices,  which, 
when  matured  and  expanded,  are  so  well  calculated 
to  shock  our  feelings  and  imaginations,  may  gene- 
rally be  found  lurking  in  every  human  heart.  The 
sordidness  of  the  miser,  and  the  reckless  prodigality 
of  the  spendthrift,  spring  alike  from  the  same  foun- 
tain of  selfishness  which  rises  in  every  heart.  True, 
it  may  not  display  the  covetousness  of  the  one,  nor 
the  heedlessness  of  the  other  :  education  may  have 
taught  us  to  restrain,  and  partly  to  subdue  the  evil 
principle,  but  let  us  beware  of  thinking  it  entirely 
eradicated.  The  self-indulgence  which  is  always 
leading  us  to  prefer  our  own  pleasure  to  that  of  others, 
and  against  which  we  can  never  sufficiently  guard,  we 
see  exerting  a  despotic  sway  over  the  profligate  and 
intemperate.  We  think  perhaps  we  have  but  small 
cause  of  sympathy  with  the  misanthrope,  but  yet 
when  we  feel  a  secret  pleasure  in  detracting  from  a 
prosperous  neighbour,  or  scanning  his  failings  as  a 


source  of  diversion,  we  are  not  far  from  a  similar  tem- 
per of  mind.  The  self-knowledge  which  leads  to  an 
acquaintance  with  others  will  never  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose all  our  fellow- creatures  unworthy  of  ti-ust  and 
affection,  so  long  as  we  make  our  own  hearts  the  test, 
and  one  throb  yet  beats  true  to  virtue.  Ithuriel's 
spear  would  have  disclosed  the  disguise  of  an  angel 
of  light  as  faithfully  as  it  brought  to  view  the  form  of 
the  malignant  fiend  ;  and  if  we  fairly  expect  from 
others  no  more  than  we  find  in  ourselves,  we  shall 
neither  become  the  dupes  of  a  too  credulous  belief  ia 
human  perfection,  nor  be  rendered  miserable  and  un- 
just by  perpetual  distrust  and  suspicion. 


You  will  sometimes  see  men  at  public  places,  whose  pro- 
fession is  the  seeking  for  mere  amusement,  and  who  give 
no  sign  of  existence  except  by  an  occasional  yawn.  Cast 
your  eyes  on  those  spectators  who  are  alive  to  the  most 
vivid  enthusiasm.  They  are  young  students  or  mechanics, 
who  have  economized  ten  days,  to  spend  an  hour  of  the 
eleveiuli  in  this  amusement.  It  is  in  clean  cottages — in 
small,  but  well  directed  establishments,  that  pleasures  are 
vivid,  because  they  are  obtained  at  a  price,  and  through 
industry  and  order. 


THE  INDIAN  FIRE-FLY. 

Vet  mark  !  as  fade  the  upper  skies 

Each  tliickel  opes  ten  thuiisand  eyes  ; 

JJeforc,  beside  us,  and  above, 

The  fire  fly  lif;lits  his  lamp  of  love, 

liettealiiig,  chucing,  siiikini;,  soaring. 

The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring. Hebkr. 


When  first  bold  Gama's  venturous  band 
Approached  far  India's  coral  strand, 
They  viewed,  at  eve,  the  sea-girt  shore, 
With  brightest  gems  bespangled  o'er : 
Where'er  they  turn  the  gazing  eye. 
On  peopled  laud,  on  cloudless  sky, 
The  moving  wonder  still  pursues. 
And  still  their  wonderment  renews : 
Not  fairy  tale,  or  magic  sight, 
Can  match  the  splendour  of  tliat  light, 
With  which,  ecli^jsed  and  bright,  by  turniS, 
The  meteor-fly  instinctive  burns. 

Philosophy  must  deign  to  pause 
Ere  she  diso\vu  the  primal  Cause, 
Jehovah's  glory  thus  displayed 
E'eu  amidst  night's  duunest  shade: 
Let  all  her  dreams  unfold  the  plan. 
Which  last  created  wondrous  man. 
And  as  a  curtain  spread  the  sky, 
"Arrayed  in  glory  bright"  on  high: 
Then  that  no  spot  might  not  contain 
A  token  of  his  boimdless  reign, 
Wherever  reason  should  survive. 
Willed  that  this  beauteous  fly  should  live. 

Perhaps  too  (who  shall  ever  tell?) 
The  choral  hymn  of  praise  to  swell. 
Almighty  power  this  fly  design'd 
For  rapturous  bliss,  as  erst  mankind : 
And  thus  this  glittering,  living  gem 
But  speaks  the  endless  love  of  Him, 
When  bounding  in  its  eastern  pride, 
Joying  in  life  at  even-tide : 
Creation's  voice  attesting  loud 
The  praise  of  vast  Creation's  God, 
Who  bade  the  Indian  fire-fly  shine. 
And  idols  own  the  Hand  divine. H. 


Unlimited  scepticism  is  as  much  the  child  of  imbecility  as 
implicit  credulity. — Dugald  Stewart. 

Is  thero  a  God  to  swear  by,  and  is  there  none  to  believe  in, 
none  to  trust  to  ? 
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GLANWORTH  CASTLE,  CORK, 


Glanworth  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  southern 
part  of  Ireland,  and  also  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
village  is  situated  G'  nworth  ]  arish  is  in  the 
baronies  of  Fermoy,  Clokgibbons,  and  Condors,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  contains  rather  more  than 
4500  inhabitants. 

The  village  of  Glanworth  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  south-western  bank  of  the  river  Funcheon;  and 
contains  215  houses,  and  rather  more  than  1000  in- 
habitants. It  is  on  the  road  from  Fermoy  to  Lime- 
rick, and  was  formerly  called  Glanore,  i.e.,  "  the  golden 
glen,"  from  its  great  fertility.  An  ancient  stone 
bridge  of  twelve  arches  crosses  the  river  opposite  to 
the  town,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  bridge  are  two 
large  flour-mills,  which  grind  10,000  barrels  of  fine 
flour  annually.  There  are  six  fairs  held  annually  in 
the  town,  and  although  it  is  not  now  either  a  corporate 
or  a  market  town,  it  is  said  to  ;  ave  once  been  both. 
This  village  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  during 
the  parliamentary  wars,  being  among  the  last  places 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  which  held  out  for  the  king : 
it  was  not  until  Ireton  besieged  and  took  the  castle, 
that  the  town  surrendered. 

The  parish  of  Glanworth  comprises  rather  more 
than  eleven  thousand  acres  of  land,  valued  under  the 
tithe-act  at  987'8l.  lis.  7d.  per  annum:  it  is  in  general 
good,  and  mostlv  under  tillagej  the   system  of  agri- 

VoL.  XYIL 


culture  being  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement. 
The  river  Funcheon,  which  flows  through  the  parish, 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of 
its  trout,  as  also  for  salmon,  though  in  smaller  quan- 
tity. Glanworth  Church  is  a  plain  edifice,  with  a  low 
tower  and  spire.  The  glebe-house,  inhabited  by  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
mansion  adjoining  the  village,  and  commanding  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  bridge  and  ruined  castle :  it 
was  built  by  the  late  incumbent,  at  an  expense  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  which  was  partly  defrayed  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop.  There  is  a  school  in  the  parish,  wholly 
supported  by  the  rector,  where  thirty  children  are 
taught ;  and  seven  private  schools,  in  which  between 
three  and  four  hundred  children  are  educated. 

But  Glanworth  parish  claims  our  present  notice 
rather  on  account  of  the  relics  of  antiquity  which  it 
contains,  than  for  the  buildings  or  institutions  of  a 
more  modern  date.  Between  the  towns  of  Glanworth 
and  Fermoy  is  an  ancient  Druidical  altar,  called 
hahacally,  or  the  witches'  bed.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  of  proportionate 
width,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  flag-stones,  of 
fourteen  feet  radius :  one  of  the  covering  stones  ig 
I  seventeen  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  three  feel; 
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thick,  supported  on  each  side  by  double  rows  of  large 
flag-stones  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  history  of  this 
altar,  if  it  could  be  traced,  would  probably  extend 
back  to  a  very  remote  period ;  for  we  may  remark 
that  Ireland  possesses  many  remains  of  temples, 
altars,  &c.,  whose  erection  might  probably  be  dated 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

About  half  a  mile  north-west  of  Glan worth  village  is 
a  stone  pillar,  about  twelve  feet  high,  supposed  to  have 
been  an  ancient  boundary;  and  at  a  short  distance 
eastward  of  it  is  a  similar  pillar  of  smaller  dimensions, 
forming  part  of  a  series  of  pillars  between  the  Awbeg 
and  the  Funcheon.  On  a  conspicuous  hill  in  the 
Kilworth  range  is  a  solitary  tower,  the  only  remnant 
at  present  existing  of  Caherdring  castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  family  of  the  Roches :  the  view 
from  it  commands  an  extensive  range  of  country; 
and  the  tower  itself  is  surrounded  at  a  short  distance 
by  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  Not  far  from  the  village 
of  Glanworth  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  founded  by 
an  ancestor  of  the  Roche  family  in  1227,  for  a  bro- 
therhood of  Dominican  Friars,  and  dedicated  to  the 
holy  cross :  they  consist  of  the  nave  and  chancel  of 
the  church,  between  which  rises  a  low  square  tower, 
supported  on  four  finely  pointed  arches :  the  windows 
are  square-headed  on  the  outside,  but  finely  arched  in 
the  interior. 

The  building,  however,  to  which  most  of  those  now 
existing  in  the  parish  of  Glanworth  probably  owed 
their  existence,  is  the  Castle  of  Glanworth,  a  repre- 
sentation of  which  heads  this  article.  It  is  now  unknown 
at  what  period  or  by  whom  this  castle  was  erected;  but, 
judging  from  the  rugged  and  dilapidated  appearance 
which  it  presents,  we  may  infer  that  it  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  seat 
of  the  Roche  family,  and  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Fermoy  in  1601,  by  whose  descendant  it  was 
fortified  in  the  year  1641.  The  ruins  consist  of  an 
ancient  square  tower  of  considerable  strength,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  keep,  and  the  remains  of  another 
building  of  more  recent  date  and  superior  construe 
tion,  apparently  containing  the  state  apartments  :  they 
are  within  a  quadrangular  area,  enclosed  by  strong 
walls  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  defended  at 
each  angle  by  a  round  tower.  The  whole  mass  of 
ruins  is  proudly  stationed  on  some  bold  rocks,  the 
steep  face  of  which  is  washed  by  the  river  Funcheon. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Townshend,  in  his 
Survey  of  the  county  of  Cork,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  numerous  castles  which  are  contained 
in  that  part  of  the  county  where  Glanworth  is  situated, 
attest  the  opulence  of  their  founders,  and  prove  that 
the  country,  however  unsettled  in  its  general  state, 
must  have  enjoyed  many  intervals  of  repose,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  degree  of  wealthy  population. 
"With  every  allowance  for  the  facility  afforded  by 
cheapness  of  labour,  and  power  of  influence,  such 
works  bear  internal  evidence  of  the  progress  of  arts 
and  the  possession  of  afliuence. 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  who  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  scenery  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  has 
observed,  that  from  some  elevated  stations,  the  ruins 
of  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  ancient  castles  may  be 
often  comprehended  in  the  same  view.  Throughout 
the  majority  of  these  castles,  the  same  uniformity  of 
plan  appears  to  exist.  The  extent  of  each  castle  sel- 
dom exceeded  a  single  square  tower  of  three  or  four 
stories,  the  confined  'and  gloomy  chambers  of  which 
■were  lighted  through  a  massive  wall  by  narrow 
loop-holes.  An  intrenched  or  walled  plot  of  ground, 
called  the  bawn,  surrounded  or  adjoined  the  tower, 
into  which  the  cattle  were  driven  at  night,  to  secure 
them  from  wolves,  or  from  the  neighbouring  chief- 


tains, almost  as  rapacious:  the  bawn  also  afforded 
protection,  in  times  of  danger,  to  the  followers  of  the 
owners  of  the  castle  j  and,  in  the  internal  feuds  which 
continually  harassed  and  distracted  Ireland,  when  one 
chief  invaded  or  appeared  with  a  hostile  disposition 
on  the  possessions  of  another,  the  clan  immediately 
fled  with  their  cattle  to  the  bawn  of  their  lord's  castle 
for  protection;  illustrating  that  state  of  society,  when 

By  force,  not  law,  men  held  uncertain  wealth, 
And  neighbouring  chiefs,  for  plunder  or  for  prlde^ 
Their  vassals  mustering,  on  each  other's  powers 
Waged  petty  war !  hence  all  those  tall  remains 
Of  former  strength,  that  'mid  our  verdant  fields 
Stand  venerable. 

In  the  square  tower,  the  upper  story  was  the  best  or 
state  apartment ;  for  each  story  contained  generally 
but  one  room,  having,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
recesses  for  sleeping. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  castles  of 
the  Irish  gentry,  for  nearly  four  centuries  preceding 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  many  of  them 
were  attacked  and  ruined  by  the  turbulent  spirits 
whirh  disturbed  Ireland  at  that  time.  A  sense  of  the 
inefficiency  of  these  castles  against  the  force  of  cannon, 
coupled  with  their  inconvenience  as  domestic  habita- 
tions, led  to  their  abandonment,  and  the  replacement  of 
a  new  species  of  national  architecture,  modelled 
upon  the  ancient  English  manor-house,  but  still 
retaining  a  good  deal  of  the  solidity  pertaining  to  a 
castellated  structure.  These  castellated  manor-houses 
continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gentry  till  about 
the  reign  uf  Queen  Anne,  when  they  were  superseded 
by  the  heavy  red  brick  mansions  which  are  still  the 
habitations  of  many  of  the  Irish  gentry. 

Many  of  the  ancient  castles  are  situated  so  closely, 
that  two  of  them  are  frequently  almost  within  ear- 
shot of  each  other ;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
the  guide  or  attendant  who  shows  the  castle  has  ge- 
nerally some  story  or  legend  to  relate  respecting  the 
intercourse — either  amicable  or  the  reverse — of  the 
inmates  of  the  two  adjacent  castles.  These  legends 
have  often  a  tinge  of  that  drollery  which  seems  in  all 
ages  to  have  distinguished  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
Irish  people.  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  has  preserved  one 
of  these  legends : — In  former  times  two  Brehons,  or 
Irish  judges,  lived  in  two  neighbouring  castles.  They 
happened  to  have  some  dispute  about  their  respective 
properties  }  and  their  wives,  though  they  were  sisters, 
used  to  stand  upon  the  battlements  of  their  castles, 
and  scold  at  one  another  for  several  hours  together. 
At  length  one  of  them  getting  weary  of  these  hostili- 
ties, contrived  a  trick  to  ease  herself  of  the  personal 
exertion  which  these  cabals  called  forth  :  she  would 
appear  on  the  battlements  and  begin  the  fray ;  she 
would  then  place  an  image  which  she  had  dressed  up 
in  her  own  clothes,  in  such  a  posture,  that  her  sister 
could  not  discern  it  from  herself  at  that  distance. 
The  deceived  sister,  not  sensible  of  the  cheat,  used  to 
scold  on,  and  at  last  fretted  herself  to  death  because 
she  could  not  be  answered  in  her  own  language. 
We  might  be  surprised  how  such  a  laughable  absur- 
dity as  this  could  pass  current  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
did  we  not  reflect  how  prone  the  uneducated  are  to 
indulge  in  whatever  is  strange  or  marvellous.  Where 
the  tone  of  mind  happens  to  be,  as  among  the  natives 
of  Ireland,  highly  imaginative,  these  legends  and 
stories  are  all  the  more  likely  to  be  decked  out  with 
additional  trappings. 


Spite  is  a  little  word,  but  it  represents  as  strange  a  jumble 
of  feelings  and  compound  of  discords,  as  any  polysyllable 
in  the  language. — Dickens. 
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THE  ST.  GEORGE. 

"  The  wooden  walls  of  Old  England." 

We  have  already  given  a  detailed  description  of  a 
ship  of  war,  and  ot  its  internal  economy  and  disci- 
pline*, and  also  an  account  of  the  launch  of  one  of 
those  magnificent  structures  f.  The  addition  of  a 
first-rate  line-of-battle-ship  to  the  naval  force  of  our 
country,  in  time  of  peace,  is,  however,  a  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  we,  therefore,  gladly  avail  oui'selves  of 
the  permission  of  Mr,  Byers,  of  Devonport,  to 
extract  from  a  little  pamphlet,  published  by  him,  the 
following  particulars  relative  to  the  new  ship,  the  St. 
George,  lately  launched  at  that  port. 

A  ship  of  war  is  at  all  times  an  imposing  spectacle, 
and  the  completion  of  a  new  one  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  animating  associations.  The  political  eco- 
nomist is  led  to  speculate  on  the  costliness  of  a  man- 
of-war,  and  the  brief  period  of  its  duration;  the  sci- 
entific observer  contemplates  the  principles  of  its 
design;  the  practical  mechanic  the  mode  of  its  con- 
struction 5  ,the  warrior  its  adaptation  to  the  de- 
structive objects  for  which  it  is  destined;  while 
the  philanthropist  meditates  on  the  painful  realities 
which  war  brings  with  it  into  our  homes  and  families. 

The  St.  George  is  what  is  termed  a  first-rate 
man-of-war  of  the  first  class |.  She  mounts  120 
guns,  and  will  have  a  complement  of  820  men. 
Her  dimensions,  which  we  have  from  good  autho- 
rity, are  as  follow : — 

ft.     in. 

Length  on  the  gun-deck 205  \\\ 

„    for  tonnage 170  5 

Breadth  extreme 55  3i 

„    for  tonnage  54  2^ 

„    moulded    53  111 

Depth  in  hold 23    2 

Bm-then  about  2700  Tons. 

To  build  a  ship  of  the  magnitude  of  the  St. 
George  requires  nearly  6000  loads  of  timber,  and 
allowing  that  each  tree  will  produce  on  an  average 
two  loads,  it  would  take  about  3000  trees  to  furnish 
timber  enough  for  such  a  ship.  Nov.'  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  30  trees  of  full  growth  will  cover  an  acre 
of  ground;  consequently,  it  will  take  100  acres  to 
produce  sufficient  timber  for  a  ship  of  this  class ;  and 
as  timber  of  large  scantling  is  from  80  to  100  years 
coming  to  its  full  growth,  the  quantity  of  land  re- 
quired for  navy-timber,  in  this  country,  must  be 
immense.  This  is  a  serious  question,  it  being  well 
known  that  there  was  an  alarming  scarcity  of  oak  in 
this  country,  in  time  of  war.  Foreign  timber  is  there- 
fore introduced  very  extensively  in  ship- building. 

The  cost  of  building  a  ship  similar  to  the  St. 
George  has  been  computed  to  be  as  follows. 

For  Labour  alone £15,613 

Materials  77,878 

Total  cost £93,521 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  III.  p.  33. 

+  Ibid.  Vol.  IV.  p.  49. 

%  The  Navy  is  divided  into  six  rates.  All  three-deckers  are  called 
first-rates,  and  mount  from  104  to  120  guns.  The  larger  sort  of  two- 
deckers,  viz.  those  which  mount  from  80  to  TOO  guns,  are  called 
second  rates,  and  the  remaining  two-deckers,  varying  in  their  nume- 
rical armament  from  70  to  80  guns,  are  denominated  third- rates 

These  three  rates  include  all  ships  of  the  line.  The  remaining 
three  consist  entirely  oi  frigates;  thus  frigate-built  ships,  which 
mount  from  50  to  60  guns,  and  have  a  complement  of  from  400  to 
600  men,  are  called  /ourt/i-rates ;  those  which  mount  from  36  to  48 
guns,  with  a  complement  of  from  250  to  400  men,  are  fifth-Tdites  ; 
and  those  which  mount  from  26  to  28  guns,  with  a  complement  less 
than  250  men,  are  sixJ/i-rales. 

The  rates  are  again  subdivided  into  "  classes,"  as  follows ;  viz., 
the  first-rates  into  three  classes;  second-rates  into  three;  third-rates 
into  two,  fourth-rates  into  two;  fifth-rates  into  four;  and  sixth- 
rates  into  three,  making  altogether  seventeen  "  classes,"  out  of  the 
SIX  "  rates"  of  the  Royal  Navy. 


This  will  give  3il.  7s.  \0d.  per  ton,  for  building. 
The  value  of  labour  appears  to  be  very  nearly  one- sixth 
of  the  whole,  and  the  value  of  workmanship  to  ma- 
terials about  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  five.  At  the  above 
rate  of  earnings,  which  allow  al)out  5/.  15s.  per  ton 
for  workmanship,  it  would  take  about  200  men 
twelve  mouths  to  build  tlie  ship. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  perhaps,  that  the 
average  durability  of  British  men-of-war  has  been 
estimated  to  be  only  thirteen  years!  This  we  believe 
to  be  correct;  so  that  the  annual  expense  of  keeping 
our  fleets  in  efficient  condition  may  be  said  to  amount 
to  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
whole.     This  is  an  important  and  striking  fact. 

The  St.  George  was  first  ordered  to  he  built  in 
September,  1820,  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1827  that  her  keel  was  laid.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  she  was  in  frame,  and  was  then  left 
standing  to  season  until  1832,  when  she  was  pro- 
ceeded with  by  degrees,  as  the  other  works  of  the 
yard  would  admit. 

Having  been  ordered  to  be  built,  at  a  time  when 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Seppings  (then  surveyor  of  the 
navy)  was  introducing  extensive  improvements  in 
the  practical  department  of  ship-building,  she  was 
originally  intended  to  be  constructed  in  strict 
conformity  with  his  plans;  but  the  alterations  which 
have  since  taken  place — more  in  detail  perhaps  than 
in  principle — have  led  to  corresponding  changes  in  the 
works  of  the  St.  George.  Hence  it  will  be  found 
that  Sir  R.  Seppings'  plans  are  adopted  in  many  cases 
in  a  modified  form.  The  original  system  of  "  oblique 
riders"  and  "trusses,"  for  example,  has  not  been  in- 
troduced in  the  same  manner,  nor  so  extensively  in 
the  hold,  as  originally  intended;  nevertheless  the 
diagonal  principle  has  been  maintained  to  a  great 
extent  in  that  part  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 
Diagonal  decks  have  been  altogether  abolished,  but 
the  shelf-pieces  have  been  retained,  and  the  truss- 
pieces  between  the  ports  "on  the  gun  and  middle 
decks  strictly  preserved. 

The  stern  has  undergone  the  greatest  change — a 
change  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Roberts  (the  late  master  shipwright  of  this  dock- 
yard), who  suggested  a  plan  for  constructing  sterns, 
at  once  elegant  and  effective.  Mr.  Roberts'  plan 
"  houses"  the  rudder-head,  which  the  original  stern 
did  not:  it  has  no  external  appendages  liable  to  be 
blown  away  by  firing  the  stern  guns,  and  it  preserves 
the  curvilinear  form,  which  certainly  is  best  adapted 
to  the  pointing  of  guns,  and  is  stronger,  on  account 
of  keeping  up  a  connexion  between  the  planking  and 
the  sides  and  stern  of  the  ship. 

The  "quarter  galleries"  are  not  exactly  as  they 
were  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  but  have 
been  lengthened  a  little  in  a  fore  and  aft  direction,  and 
thereby  improved,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hawkes, 
the  present  master  shipwright,  under  whose  able 
directions  the  ship  has  been  finished. 

The  figure-head  is  a  full-length  representation  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  but  he  is  not  a  cheval — 
he  is  standing  with  his  left  foot  on,  and  is  slaying 
the  dragon.  The  dimensions  of  the  figure,  measured 
in  a  vertical  direction,  are  14  feet,  and  upwards  of 
20  feet  if  measured  obhquely.  It  consumed  about 
200  cubic  feet,  (or  four  loads)  of  fir  timber,(Q,uebec 
yellow  pine)  and  cost,  in  addition  to  the  labour  of 
"roughing  it  out,"  lOOZ.  for  the  carving  alone.  It  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Frederic  Dickerson  of 
Plymouth. 

The  St.  George  will  draw  about  15  feet  1  inch  of 
water  forward,  and  about  18  feet  4  inches  abaft. 
The  light  displacement,  or  weight  of  the  ship's  hull, 
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estimated  from  this  draft  of  water,  will  be  2400  tonsj 
the  area  of  the  corresponding  water-section,  (or  plane 
of  flotation)  will  be  8440  feetj  and  the  weight  required 
to  sink  the  vessel  one  inch,  under  those  conditions, 
will  be  20  tons.  But  before  the  ship  goes  to  sea,  she 
will  have  to  recieve  on  board  her  armament,  powder 
and  shot,  masts,  yards,  sails,  rigging,  anchors,  cables, 
boats,  water,  stores,  provisions,  ballast,  men  and 
their  effects.  These,  it  is  calculated,  will  sink  her 
until  she  draws  24  feet  8  inches  fSrward,  and  26  feet 
1  inch  abaft.  In  this  case,  the  weight  of  the  ship 
and  its  contents  will  be  4784  tons,  making  an  addi- 
tion of  2384  tons  beyond  the  weight  of  the  hull 
alone.  And  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
weight  of  the  ship  should  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
■weight  of  its  contents  and  equipment!  The  area  of 
the  load-water  section,  or  plane  of  flotation,  when 
equipped  for  sea,  will  be  10,012  superficial  feet;  and 
the  weight  then  required  to  sink  the  vessel  one  inch, 
will  be  nearly  24  tons. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  vessel  is  launched, 
she  will  be  taken  into  dock  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  fixed  fitments  of  the  launch,  and  to  be 
coppered.  A  first-rate  will  take  4000  sheets  of 
copper,  (4  feet  long,  and  14  inches  broad,)  the  weight 
of  which  is  about  24  tons,  and  the  value,  including 
workmanship,  something  more  than  2000^. 

In  building  a  ship,  the  first  part  of  the  process  is 
to  lay  the  keel,  which  is  placed  upon  blocks  at  a 
distance  of  about  5  feet  apart.  During  the  progress 
of  the  building,  as  the  frames  are  gradually  raised, 
shores  are  used  to  sustain  their  weight. 

In  preparing  a  launch  the  object  is  to  devise  some 
means  of  sustaining  the  whole  weight  of  the  ship,  until 
she  descends  sufficiently  far  into  the  water  to  receive 
entire  support  from  the  water  itself.  Some  substitute 
for  the  shores  and  blocks  is  therefore  necessary,  before 
they  can  be  removed;  and,  whatever  new  means  of 
support  may  be  contrived,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  it  must  be  upon  a  locomotive  principle,  in  order 
that  the  ship  and  the  means  of  supporting  her  may 
move  downwards  together.  Now  the  contrivance  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  very  simple,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  following  ex- 
planation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  ship  is  always  launched  upon 
an  inclined  plane,  at  a  descent  varying  from  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  a  foot ; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  upon  two  inclined  planes, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  extending  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel  to  as  great  a  distance  downwards  as 
the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide  will  admit,  in  order  that 
the  ship  may,  as  much  as  possible,  become  water- 
borne  while  in  the  act  of  descending.  The  surface  of 
these  planes  (technically  called  the  sliding -planks) 
is  generally  about  two  feet  below  the  body  of  the  ship 
amid-ships;  and  their  distance  apart  should  be  so  re- 
gulated that  the  cradle,  (which  will  hereafter  be  de- 
scribed,) should  have  a  base  to  rest  upon,  equal  to  one- 
third  the  breadth  of  the  ship.  The  mode  of  forming 
the  inclined  planes,  is  to  lay  stacks  of  blocks  on  each 
side  the  ship,  extending  longitudinally,  as  before 
mentioned,  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide.  The  upper 
surfaces  of  these  blocks  being  then  trimmed  to  the 
required  declivity,  the  sliding -planks  are  fixed  to  them, 
for  the  cradle  to  descend  upon. 

This  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  launch  being 
completed,  the  cradle  must  now  be  constructed. 

The  first  step  is  to  provide  what  are  termed  builge- 
ways—one  for  each  side  of  the  ship.  Now  a  builge- 
way  is  a  mass  of  fir  timber,  about  two  feet  square, 
and  extending  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  ship. 


These  builgeways  will  eventually  become  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  cradle;  they  will  be  the  locomo- 
tive base  to  which  the  entire  weight  of  the  ship  will 
be  transferred,  (when  the  keel-blocks  and  fixed  shores 
are  taken  away,)  and  will  descend  with  the  ship.  The 
builgeways  being  formed,  they  are  laid  upon  the 
sliding  planks,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  lie  parallel  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  ship,  at  a  distance  apart  of  one- 
third  the  extreme  breadth.  Strong  ribbands  are  then 
fixed  to  the  sliding-planks,  outside  the  builgeways, 
and  nearly  in  contact  with  them,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  groove,  in  which  the  cradle  will  ultimately 
glide  down  into  the  water. 

Now  it  necessarily  follows,  owing  to  the  form  of  a 
ship,  that  although  the  distance  from  the  body  of  the 
vessel  to  the  builgeways  amidships,  may  not  exceed 
two  feet,  that  it  will  far  exceed  that  space  towards  the 
extremities.  The  following  plan  is  therefore  adopted: 
where  the  distance  is  but  small,  solid  fir  timber  is 
fitted  in  between  the  builgeways  and  bottom ;  and  this 
is  called  the  stopping-up.  But  towards  the  extremi- 
ties, shores  of  a  square  form,  called  poppets,  are  intro- 
duced, in  a  vertical  position,  between  the  builgeways 
and  the  bottom,  very  near  each  other,  thus  forming, 
in  conjunction  with  the  stopping-up,  a  system  of 
efficient  support  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  perfectly 
capable  of  receiving  the  whole  weight  of  the  ship 
when  the  period  arrives  for  transferring  it  from  the 
keel-blocks  and  fixed  shores. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  lower  ends  of 
the  poppets  do  not  rest  actually  upon  the  builgeways, 
but  upon  a  plank  placed  on  them,  in  order  that 
wedges,  (called  slices,)  may  hereafter  be  driven  in 
between  it  and  the  builgeways,  to  set  the  component 
parts  of  the  cradle  compactly  together,  and  to  relieve 
the  keel-blocks  from  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
ship,  previous  to  the  operation  of  splitting  them  out. 
The  same  system  of  driving  in  slices  also  takes  place 
between  the  stopping  up  and  the  builgeways,  and  the 
whole  is  done  simultaneously. 

The  cradle  being  completely  fitted,  one  of  the  last 
operations  is  to  take  it  apart,  in  order  to  introduce 
between  the  builgeways  and  sliding-planks  a  quantity 
of  tallow,  oil,  and  soft-soap,  the  use  of  which  is 
obvious.  The  cradle  is  then  replaced;  and  the 
question  now  becomes,  what  prevents  the  descent  of 
the  ship  and  cradle,  down  the  sliding-planks,  at  the 
instant  the  blocks  are  removed  from  under  the  keeP 
This  is  effected  by  a  very  simple  means,  which  not 
only  prevents  their  descent,  but  enables  us,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  launch  the  ship  with  as  much, 
facility  as  pulling  the  trigger  of  a  gun. 

The  descent  of  the  cradle  and  ship  is  prevented  by 
a  shore,  called  the  dog-shore,  which  is  so  placed  as  to 
receive  at  one  end  the  pressure  of  the  cradle,  while 
the  other  end  abuts  against  the  ribbands  which  form 
the  groove  in  which  the  cradle  slides.  But  as  soon  as 
the  dog-shore  on  each  side  is  knocked  down,  which  is 
effected  by  allowing  weights  to  fall  simultaneously 
upon  them,  or  by  striking  them  away  with  a  heavy 
maul,  the  ship,  by  its  own  weight,  slides  down  the 
inclined  plane  into  the  water. 

The  weights  which  fall  upon  the  dog-shores  are 
usually  connected  together,  and  supported  by  a  string 
passing  round  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  and  which,  by 
being  cut,  allows  them  to  fall  at  the  same  instant. 
The  operation  of  cutting  the  string,  and  the  ceremony 
of  christening  the  ship,  are  commonly  performed  by  a 
lady,  whose  position  in  society  entitles  her  to  this 
distinction;  and  which,  in  the  instance  of  the  St. 
George,  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Warren,  the  lady  of 
the  respected  admiral  of  the  dockyard. 
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The  armament  o(  the  St.  George  consists  of  120 
guns,  agreeably  to  the  annexed  table. 

No. 
Lower  Deck    "28 

, 4 

Middle 2 

„        32 

Upper    34 

Forecastle     4 

Quarter-deck  IG 

Total    120     Broadside,  2100  lbs. 


rounds. 

Cwts. 

32  Guns*    . 

.     63 

68  Do.       .. 

.     50 

32  Do.       .. 

.     fi5 

CiJ  Do.       .. 

.     50 

42  Do.       .. 

.     49 

32  Do. 

32  Carronades 

MASTS  AND  YARDS. 


MASTS. 


Loiiif. 

ft.  in. 

Maiw    124  8 

„     Top     70  6 

„    Gallant    31  6 

„      „       „         pole...  9  6 

„      „  Royal    

Fore     116  10 

„    Top     62  6 

„      „    Gallant    28  0 

„      „  Royal    

MiZEK 87  6 

„    Top     50  6 

„      „    Gallant    23  6 

„     Royal 

„     Gaff    49  0 

Spanker  Boom    70  0 

Bowsprit  51  0 


Jib-Boom 


51     0 


40 
22 
12J 


37 
22 
111 

26 

16 

9 

16 
16 
40 
16 


I.OD','. 

ft.     ill. 

105  0 
74  0 
46  0 

32  6 
91  0 
65  0 
41  6 
29  6 

51  6 

33  6 

24  6 


IDS. 
Diani. 
in. 
...  25 
...  16 
...      11 

.■.■.■  6.' 

...  22 

...  141 

...  10 

...  6 

;;;  i^ 

8 


The  distance  from  the  outer-end  of  the  flying  jib- 
boom,  to  the  end  of  the  driver-boom,  will  measure 
about  331  feet;  the  distance  from  the  keel  of  the 
ship  to  the  truck  at  the  head  of  the  royal-mast,  226 
feet;  the  spread  of  the  main-yard,  10.5  feet;  and  the 
spread,  with  the  studding-sails  set,  about  175  feet. 

The  quantity  of  sail  capable  of  being  spread  upon 
spars  of  the  dimensions  in  the  table,  is  very  great. 
It  has  been  calculated  to  be  25,620  superficial  feet ! 
The  surface  of  sail  set  upon  the  main-mast  alone  has 
been  estimated  to  be  10,273  superficial  feet :  the  sails 
on  the  fore-mast,  including  the  jib,  10,246  superficial 
feet;  and  those  on  the  mizen-mast,  5101  superficial 
feet.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  sails  set  upon  the 
fore-mast,  including  the  jib,  expose,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, as  great  an  area  to  the  action  of  the  wind  as  the 
sails  on  the  main-mast;  and  that  those  belonging  to 
the  mizen-mast  are  equal  in  area,  or  very  nearly  so,  to 
©ne-fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  sail. 

The  St.  George  will  carry  seven  anchors ;  the  four 
largest,  called  "  bower-anchors,"  weigh  95  cwt.  each; 
the  links  of  the  chain-cables  are  two  inches  and  an 
eighth  in  diameter,  the  proof-strain  upon  which  ex- 
ceeds 80  tons ;  and  a  hempen  cable  equivalent  to  a 
chain  of  that  size,  is  twenty-five  inches  in  circumference. 

The  ballast  which  a  ship  of  this  description  will 
take  to  sea  amounts  to  about  300  tons. 

*  The  diame.ter  of  a  32-pounder  shot  is  6  4-lOths  in.  and  tiiat  of  a 
68-pounder  is  8  in.  The  charge  of  powder  for  the  63  and  53  cwt. 
guns,  which  are  9J  feet  long,  is  101b.  lOjOz.,  or  one-third  the  weight 
of  the  shot;  but  the  48 cwt.  gun,  which  is  only  8  feet  long,  requires 
only  a  cliarge  of  8  lbs.,  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  shot ;  while  the 
€8-pounder,  which  is  8  feet  long,  has  a  charge  of  9  lb.  7  oz.,  equal  to 
about  one-seventh  the  weight  of  the  shot.  The  point-blank  range  of 
a  32-pounder  long-gun  is  420  yards;  that  of  the  68-pounder  is 
360  yards. 

>Jature  gives  to  every  time  and  season  some  beauties  of  its 
own ;  and  from  morning  to  night,  as  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  is  but  a  succession  of  changes  so  gentle  and  easy  that 
we  can  scarcely  mark  their  progress. — Dickens. 

Beautiful  as  are  the  wild  solitudes  where  Nature  dwells 
ia.  her  retirement, — bright  as  the  spray  of  the  bounding 
cataract, — sweetly  as  the  rippling  stream  murmurs  on  the 
car,  there  is  something  far  more  lovely  and  beautiful  in  the 
aght  of  a  congregation  of  faithful  Christian  children, 
hymning  Ihe  praises  of  their  Saviour, — Gresley. 


LUMINOUS  INSECTS. 
II. 


{Pamus  spheerocerus.) 


FIRE-FtY    OF  SOUTH   AMKRICA. 

(Elater  noctilucus.) 


We  proceed  to  describe  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
luminous  insects;  and  first  that  very  rare  and  curious 
species,  the  Pausus  sphterocerus,  in  which  the  globes  of 
the  antennae  constitute  the  organs  of  light.  This 
insect  was  discovered  quite  accidentally,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  by  Dr.  Afzelius  in  1796,  and  belongs  to  a 
genus  of  insects,  the  last  ever  described  and  named 
by  the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  "  Pausus,"  and  the  reason  for  applying  it  tr» 
these  insects  was  never  explained  by  Linnaeus  himself, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
for  a  pause,  a  cessation,  a  rest,  and  to  have  had  sortie 
allusion  to  the  state  in  which  the  great'  naturalist 
then  found  himself; — old,  infirm,  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  age  and  labour,  and  feeling  the  necessity 
for  a  cessation  from  his  useful  exertions.  Whether 
this  etymology  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  only  expla- 
nation attempted  by  the  friends  and  disciples  of 
Linnaeus  for  the  naming  of  this  genus. 

Linnaeus  knew  but  one  species,  and  took  from  it 
the  generic  character,  naming  it  micro-cepahalus,  on 
account  of  its  head  being  small  in  proportion  to  its 
body.  It  is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  possesses  less 
remarkable  antennae  than  the  one  described  by  Dr. 
Afzelius. 

The  latter  gentleman  had  been  residing  in  Africa 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  when  he  happened  to  meet 
with  the  Pausus  sphcerocerus.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
January,  when  occupying  apartments  in  Free-town, 
Sierra  Leone,  that  he  first  saw  the  insect.  He  had 
just  lighted  his  candle  one  evening,  and  began  to  write, 
when  something  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  which,  from 
its  singular  appearance,  attracted  his  peculiar  atten- 
tion. It  remained  for  a  little  while  immoveable,  as  if 
stunned  or  frightened,  but  began  soon  to  crawl 
slowly  and  steadily.  On  a  close  observation  of  the 
insect.  Dr.  A.  was  convinced  that  it  belonged  to  the 
new  genus  of  Linnaeus.  On  three  other  occasions 
he  met  with  this  species  of  insect  in  a  similar  manner, 
until  the  end  of  February,  when  he  saw  it  no  more. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  the  first  discovery  of 
its  luminous  properties: — 

The  last  which  I  caught  T  put  into  a  box,  and  left  con- 
fined for  a  day  or  two.  One  evening,  going  to  look  at  it, 
and  happening  by  chance  to  stand  between  the  light  and 
the  box,  so  that  my  shadow  fell  upon  the  insect,  I  observed 
to  my  great  astonishment,  the  globes  of  the  antennae,  like 
two  lanterns,  spreading  a  dim  phosphoric  light.  This  sin- 
gular phenomenon  roused  my  curiosity,  and  after  having 
examined  it  several  times  that  night,  I  resolved  to  repeat 
my  researches  the  following  day.  But  the  animal  being  ex- 
hausted died  before  the  morning,  and  the  light  disappeared. 
And  afterwards,  not  being  able  to  find  any  more  specimens, 
I  was  prevented  from  ascertaining  the  fact  by  reiterated 
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experiments  at  different  times;  which  I  must  therefore 
recomuiend  to  other  naturalists  who  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  visitini^  Sierra  Leone,  requesting  that  they  would 
incjuire  particularly  into  this  curious  circumstance. 

This  insect  is  described  as  being  of  a  light  chesnut 
colour,  and  very  glossy  all  over.  The  head  is  larger 
than  that  of  Linnaeus'  species.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  little  horn  in  the  middle  between  the  eyes,  which  is 
straight,  and  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  cartilaginous  hairs. 
The  eyes  are  very  large  and  evident,  those  of  the 
male  black,  though  in  a  certain  light  appearing  green- 
ish; but  those  of  the  female  like  pearls,  or  as  if  they 
were  covered  with  a  crystalline  membrane.  The 
upper  joint  of  the  antennas  is  quite  globular  and  re- 
sembles an  inflated  bladder,  being  almost  pellucid  and 
of  a  light  flesh  colour.  The  elytra  or  wing-cases  are 
shorter  than  the  abdomen,  and  minutely  punctured. 
The  under  wings  are  shining,  and  of  a  changeable 
violet  colour.  The  feet  are  all  of  equal  length. 
'  Another  beautiful  genus  of  luminous  insects,  is 
that  called  Elater,  of  which  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able species  is  Elater  noctilucus.  The  organs  for  the 
production  of  light  in  this  genus  are  situate  in  the 
corselet.  They  likewise  consist  of  a  peculiar  yellow 
substance  placed  behind  transparent  parts  of  the 
shell,  which  parts  are  sufficiently  thin  and  transpa- 
rent to  allow  the  natural  colour  of  the  substance  to 
be  seen  by  day,  and  also  to  give  passage  to  the  light 
•when  the  insect  becomes  illuminated.  The  corselet 
in  the  Elater  noctilucus  is  remarkably  thin  at  parti- 
cular spots,  and  in  the  concavity  of  these  spots  is 
lodged  the  soft  yellow  substance  whence  the  light  is 
emitted.  The  organs  of  light  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  minute  dissection  by  several  naturalists ; 
and  the  substance  just  spoken  of  is  described  as  being 
so  close  in  its  texture  as  to  resemble  au  inorganic 
mass,  but  when  magnified  it  presents  to  view  an  infi- 
nite number  of  very  minute  parts  or  lobules  closely 
pressed  together.  Around  these  yellow  masses,  which 
are  of  an  oval  form,  the  corselet  is  arranged  in  a  ra- 
diated manner,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  por- 
tion of  shell,  nearly  transparent  in  that  part  which 
covers  the  radiated  substance,  but  more  perfectly  so, 
immediately  over  the  yellow  mass. 

The  masses  of  luminous  substance  are  described  as 
being  extremely  irregular  in  their  figure  in  Elater 
Ignitus:  they  are  situate  near  the  posterior  angles  of 
the  corselet,  and  are  more  loose  in  their  texture  than 
the  oval  masses  in  the  preceding  species.  The  shell  of 
the  corselet  is  somewhat  thinner  and  more  transparent 
along  both  sides  of  the  margin  than  in  other  places, 
but  it  has  no  particular  spots  from  which  light  is 
emitted.  There  appears  to  be  a  general  diffusion  of 
the  luminous  substance  beneath  the  corselet  of  this 
species ;  but,  as  the  shell  is  only  semi-transparent,  the 
light  can  be  by  no  means  brilliant. 


CElater  ignitui,^ 

This  genus  is  rather  extensive,  but  the  European 
species  are  generally  small,  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  which  are  natives  of  tropical  regions.  The 
destructive  grub  known  in  this  country  by  the  name 
of  loire-worm  is  an  elater  in  its  early  state. 

Elater  noctilucus  is  the  "fire-fly"  of  South  America, 


called  in  that  country  Cocujas,  or,  by  the  French 
colonists,  Mouche  lumineuse.  The  light  which  it  diffuses 
from  its  thoracic  spots  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
one  to  read  the  smallest  print,  if  the  insect  be  held ' 
between  the  fingers,  and  moved  along  the  lines ;  and 
if  eight  or  ten  be  put  into  a  glass  vessel  they  will 
afford  a  light  equal  to  that  of  a  common  candle.  By 
means  of  this  natural  illumination,  the  women  of  the 
country  are  said  to  pursue  their  work,  and  ladies  are 
likewise  accustomed  to  adorn  themselves  by  placing 
the  insects  among  the  tresses  of  their  hair.  We  know 
not  the  method  by  which  they  contrive  to  secure 
the  insect  in  the  desired  situation ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
appearing  decked  with  this  kind  of  jewellery  in  their 
evening  promenades  is  noticed  by  South  American 
travellers. 

These  beautiful  insects  illuminate  both  forest  and 
savannah.       Humboldt    describes    the    innumerable 
scattered  lights    which  embellish  the   nights  of  the 
torrid  zone,   as  seeming  to  repeat  on  earth  along  the 
vast   extent  of  the  savannahs   the  spectacle  of   the 
starry  vault  of  heaven.     Mr.  Southey  describes   the 
eff'ect  of  a  first  view  of  this  scene,  on  the  early  visitors 
of  the  New  World,  in  the  following  lines: — 
.     .    .     .     SoiTOwing  we  beheld 
The  night  come  on ;  but  soon  did  night  display 
IMore  wonders  than  it  veiled  ;  innumerous  tribes 
From  the  wood-cover  swarmed,  and  daikness  made 
Their  beauties  visible :  one  while  tlicy  streamed 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  that  closed 
Their  gorgeous  radiance  from  the  eye  of  day; 
Now  motionless,  and  dark,  eluded  search. 
Self-shrouded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  sky. 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire. 
Mouffat  informs  us  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Caven- 
dish   and    Sir    Robert    Dudley,  son  to    the  Eail   of 
Leicester,  first  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  during 
the    twilight   of  the  same   evening   observed   a  vast 
number   of  moving  lights  in  the  contiguous  woods, 
they  became  so  much  alarmed,  under  the  idea  that 
the  Spaniards  were  advancing  upon   them  unawares, 
that  they  betook  themselves  to  their  ships  immediately. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  West- 
India  Islands,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
made  use  of  no  other  light  than  that  afforded  by  the 
insect  we  have  been  describing. 

When  the  fire-fly  settles  on  the  ground,  it  is  eagerly 
caught  at  and  devoured  by  the  bull-frog:  this  has 
given  rise  to  a  curious  but  most  cruel  method  of 
destroying  these  creatures.  Red-hot  pieces  of  char- 
coal are  thrown  towards  the  frogs  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  which  they  leap  at,  and,  eagerly  swallowing, 
are  burnt  to  death. 


ANECDOTE    OF    EDWARD    THE    SIXTH. 

The  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  mild  and  amiable 
manners  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  both  before  and  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  have  been  a  theme  of  praise  with 
historians,  not  less  than  his  extraordinary  desire  and  capa- 
city for  the  acquirement  of  learning,  and  the  exemplary  per- 
formance of  all  his  duties.  The  generosity  of  his  disposition 
is  shown  in  the  following  anecdote,  which,  though  relating  a 
childish  adventure,  is  nevertheless  interesting,  as  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  noble  qualities  of  a  prince  who  conferred 
additional  dignity  on  his  high  station  by  the  virtues  of  his 
mind,  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct. 

Wlien  he  was  five  years  old,  his  godfather,  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  made  him  a  present  of  a  bureau  of 
elaborate  workmanship,  containing  a  costly  service  of  silver 
plate,  consisting  of  dishes,  plates,  forks,  spoons,  and  covers. 
The  child  was  overjoyed  at  the  gift :  the  various  articles 
being  new  and  polished,  looked  very  splendid,  and  he  testi- 
fied his  satisfaction  by  repeated  exclamations  of  delight. 
His  valet,  to  impress  him  with  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  gift,  observed :  "  Your  highness  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member, that  altliough  this  beautiful  plate  is  yours,  it  must 
be  kept  entirely  to  yourself;  for  if  others  are  allowed  to  touch 
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it,  it  will  be  entirely  spoiled."  "  My  good  Hinbrook,"  replied 
the  prince  mildly,  "if  no  one  can  touch  these  things  without 
spoiling  them,  how  happens  it  that  they  have  been  given  to 
me?" 

The  prince,  as  if  to  show  his  disregard  of  the  lesson  of  his 
domestic,  caused  a  party  of  his  young  friends  to  be  invited  the 
next  day  to  a  feast  which  was  set  before  them  on  the  service 
of  plate  just  presented  to  him.  When  the  time  came  for  their 
departure,  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  plate  which  had 
all  been  replaced  in  the  bureau,  and  which  had  from  the 
first  excited  the  admiration  of  his  young  companions ;  re- 
questing each  of  his  companions  to  take  whatever  article 
pleased  him  best,  and  to  retain  it  as  a  mark  of  regard  from 
himself.  Some  of  his  visitors,  who  were  a  few  years  older 
than  he,  were  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  his  munifi- 
cent disposition;  but  he  enforced  his  request  with  such 
earnestness,  that  they  could  not  refuse.  "  You  know," 
said  he  to  them  with  a  smile,  "I  am  the  king's  son,  and 
can  replace  them  at  any  time  I  please." 

REFLECTIONS    IN    A    CHURCH-YARD 

When  in  my  travels  I  pass  through  a  town  or  village  which 
1  have  not  seen,  if  I  have  sufficient  leisure,  the  first  place 
which  I  visit  is  uniformly  the  church-yard.  The  feeling 
that  I  am  a  stranger,  that  I  know  not  the  scenery,  and  that 
it  knows  not  me,  naturally  induces  a  sort  of  pensive  medita- 
tion, which  disposes  me  for  that  sojourn.  I  form  certain 
estimates  of  the  taste  and  moral  feeling  of  the  people  from 
the  forms  and  devices  of  the  slabs  and  monuments,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  consecrated  ground  is  kept.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  ordinarily  in  too  bad  taste  to  claim  much  interest, 
though  there  are  few  church-yards  that  cannot  show  some 
monuments  which,  by  their  eccentric  variation  from  the  rest, 
mark  individuality  of  character.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
trifling  interest  compared  with  the  throng  of  remembrances 
and  anticipations  that  naturally  crowd  upon  the  spirit  of  a 
stranger  in  such  a  place.  Youth  with  its  rainbow  and  its 
fresh  affections ;  mature  age  with  its  ambitious  projects ;  old 
age  in  the  midst  of  children;  death  in  the  natal  spot,  or  in 
the  house  of  the  stranger;  eternity  with  its  dim  and  illimit- 
able tiiysteriousness; — these  shadowy  images,  with  their 
associated  thoughts,  pass  through  the  mind,  and  return 
like  the  guests  at  an  inn.  While  I  look  up  towards  the 
rolling  clouds,  and  the  sun  walking  his  unvarying  path 
along  the  firmament,  how  natural  the  reflection,  that  they 
will  present  the  same  aspect,  and  suggest  the  same  reflec- 
tions— that  the  trees  will  stand  forth  in  their  foliage,  and 
the  hills  in  their  verdure,  to  him  who  comes  after  me,  when  I 
shall  have  taken  my  place  with  the  unconscious  sleepers 
about  me!  Here  is  the  place  to  reflect  upon  the  folly  and 
the  guilt  of  human  hatred  and  revenge,  ambition  and 
avarice,  and  the  million  puerile  projects  and  cares  that  are 
incessantly  overclouding  the  sunshine  of  existence.  The 
heart  cannot  but  be  made  better  by  occasional  communion 
with  these  tenants  of  the  narrow  house,  where 
Each  wails  the  other's  license  to  disturb 
The  deep,  unbroken  silence. Flint. 


THE  QUAGGA.     (Equus  quagga.} 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side. 

Away,  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt  and  the  buffalo's  glen 

By  valleys  remote  where  the  oribi  plays; 

Where  the  gnoo.  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze; 

And  the  gemsbok  and  gland  unhunted  recline 

By  the  skirts  of  gray  forests  o'ergrown  with  wild  vine; 

And  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood  ; 

And  the  river-iiorse  gambols  unscared  in  th",  flood; 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

In  the  vley,  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 

I*RINGLr. 

The  Quagga,  or  Quakkah,  is  an  aninnal  inhabiting  the 
extensive  plains  of  Southern  Africa,  and  bearing  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  zebra.  There  is 
another  animal  found  in  the  same  region,  called  by 
the  Dutch  the  wilde paard,  and  by  the  Hottentots  damo  ; 
and  Mr.  Burchell  has  given  the  following  distinctive 
characters  to  know  one  from  another  of  four  animals, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  horse  genus : — the  ass  has  generally  a  single 
stripe  across  the  shoulders  j    the   quagga  has  many 


such  marks  on  the  head  and  forepart  of  the  body; 
the  zcln-a  is  covered  with  stripes  over  the  head  and 
the  whole  of  the  body  except  the  legs;  and  the  ivilde 
paard  (wild  horse),  is  striped  over  every  part,  even 
down  to  the  feet. 

The  quagga  is  that  species  to  which  the  present 
paper  will  chiefly  refer.  A  full-grown  quagga  is  ge- 
nerally about  four  feet  high  at  the  withers.  The 
head  and  neck  are  deep  blackish-brown,  striped  with 
grayish-white  lines,  transverse  upon  the  cheeks,  liut 
longitudinal  on  the  temples  and  forehead,  and  funning 
triangles  between  the  mouth  and  eyes  :  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  of  a  clearer  brown,  paler  beneath,  and 
almost  white  upon  the  belly.  There  are  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  quagga  and  the 
zebra,  that  the  earlier  travellers  in  Africa  confounded 
one  with  the  other,  and  even  considered  them  to  be 
identical;  but  later  observers  have  seen  suihcient 
reason  for  considering  them  as  different  species ;  for, 
besides  the  difference  in  the  stripes  with  which  they 
are  marked,  the  quagga  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  zebra. 
There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  colour 
of  the  two  sexes  among  the  quaggas,  that  of  the  male 
being  far  more  vivid  than  of  the  female. 

The  more  solitary  regions  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa  are  the  haunts  of  this  beautiful  animal.  They 
are  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and,  in  a  state  of  wild- 
ness,  herd  in  troops  of  a  hundred  or  more  together; 
and  it  is  observed  that  though  they  inhabit  the  same 
deserts  as  the  zebra,  they  never  associate  with  that 
species.  When  Mr.  Burchell  was  travelling  over  the 
wild  wastes  of  Africa,  his  stock  of  provisions  being 
rather  low,  he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  go  out  and 
endeavour  to  capture  some  animal  that  might  be  fit  for 
food.  The  man  returned  after  having  shot  a  quaggaj 
and  as  the  Hottentots  praised  its  excellence  as  meat, 
Burchell  ordered  a  steak  to  be  broiled  for  his  dinner. 
Novelty  and  the  curiosity  attending  the  event  tended 
to  influence  the  opinion  formed  on  the  occasion,  for 
Mr.  Burchell  considered  it,  at  the  time,  as  being  good 
and  palatable,  as  being  tender,  and  possessing  a  taste 
midway  between  that  of  beef  and  mutton.  He  made 
several  meals  from  the  same  quagga,  but  never  after- 
wards, from  choice,  partook  of  the  flesh  of  this  animal 
when  other  food  was  near.  Mr.  Burchell  well  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  the  misleading  influence  of  pre- 
judice and  habit,  that  prevented  him  from  afterwards 
considering  this  as  a  regular  article  of  food;  allowing 
himself,  merely  because  he  viewed  this  meat  as  horse- 
flesh, to  reject  food  which  was  really  good  and  whole- 
some. To  persons  accustomed  to  the  flesh  of  oxen 
and  sheep,  that  of  the  quagga  possesses  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  the  fat  is  rather  yellow  and  oily  and  has  a 
very  strong  srnell.  The  flesh  is,  however,  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Hottentots,  whose  tastes  are  by  no 
means  delicate. 

The  quaggas  are  very  bold  and  determined,  when 
roaming  over  their  native  plains.  One  traveller  tella 
us  that,  towards  the  latter  part  of  a  day's  journey, 
he  met  a  troop  of  quaggas,  one  of  which  was  hit  in 
the  haunch  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  party.  The 
animal  nevertheless  attempted  to  flee,  and  bit  violently 
when  they  went  up  to  secure  him.  Although  they 
were  desirous  to  spare  their  powder  and  shot  as  much 
as  possible,  yet,  in  order  to  secure  him,  they  were 
obliged  to  fire  at  him  a  second  time;  for  all  attempts 
to  come  near  him  were  vain,  and  manifestly  not  to 
be  made  without  danger.  When  killed,  he  was  im- 
mediately cut  up  by  the  Hottentots  who  accompanied 
the  party,  and  stowed  away  in  the  traveUing  waggons 
as  a  store  of  provisions  for  future  days. 

Travellers  have  more  than  once  had  opportunities 
of  observing,  that  the  quagga  and  the  ostrich  are 
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frequently  to  be  found  in  company,  or  at  least  at  no 
great  distance  apart.  While  Professor  Lichtenstein 
was  journeying  over  the  African  plains,  he  perceived 
a  narrow  path  which  seemed  to  have  been  trodden  by 
ostriches.  This  path  he  followed  for  some  time,  and 
on  turning  the  angle  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  he  espied 
a  flock  of  about  thirty  of  these  gigantic  birds,  and 
behind  them  a  troop  of  quaggas  amounting  to  not  less 
than  eighty  or  a  hundred.  As  he  approached  them 
the  ostriches  caught  sight  of  him  and  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  were  followed  instinctively  by  the 
quaggas.  He  remarks,  that  however  different  these 
animals  may  be  in  their  habits,  they  have  a  great 
attachment  to  each  other,  which  seems  to  arise  from 
this  circumstance, — that  the  quaggas  follow  the 
ostriches  because  the  latter,  by  being  able  to  see  to  a 
great  distance,  can  more  readily  detect  the  approach 
of  danger  or  the  proximity  of  food ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  smell  of  the  quagga  attracts  great  numbers 
of  large  beetles  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  are  a  dainty 
food  to  the  ostriches.  Burchell  had  also  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  tendency  which  these  animals 
have  to  associate  together,  as  if  for  mutual  assistance. 
Some  few  instances  have  been  known  of  the  possi- 
bility of  domesticating  the  quagga.  Lichtenstein  saw 
one  feeding  in  a  meadow  in  company  with  several 
horses  :  he  suffered  himself  readily  to  be  stroked  and 
caressed  by  the  people  about  him;  but  his  spirit  of 
freedom  was  not  yet  so  far  subdued  as  to  suffer 
them  to  ride  him.  Another  traveller,  while  riding  on 
horseback,  saw  a  young  quagga  foal  coming  towards 
him,  having  just  lost  its  mother.  The  little  animal 
suffered  itself  to  be  led  to  a  cattle-pound,  where  it 
remained  as  quiet  and  tame  as  a  common  foal;  the 
presence  of  men  seeming  to  give  it  no  uneasiness. 
Hopes  were  entertained  of  bringing  it  up  tame;  and  it 
was  accordingly  suckled  by  a  mare;  but  the  poor  little 
thing  died  in  about  ten  days,  owing,  as  some  of  the 
Hottentots  said,  to  its  pining  for  the  loss  of  its  mother; 
but,  as  others  thought,  to  the  disinclination  of  the 
mare  to  afford  it  sufficient  milk,  or  to  the  milk  being 
unwholesome  for  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  competent 
persons,  however,  that  many  wild  animals,  if  taken 
very  young,  may  be  reared  by  suckling  them  under 


such  domestic  animals  as  belong  to  the  same  genus, 
or  even  to  the  same  order;  and  although  the  natural 
wildness  or  ferocity  of  their  nature  cannot  be  wholly 
subdued  by  such  nurture;  yet  they  would  become 
accustomed  to  confinement  and  to  the  presence  of 
men;  by  which  means  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  for  discovering  many  particulars  of  their 
history,  which  can  never  be  known  by  merely  viewing 
them  in  their  wild  state.  That  the  quagga  is  capable 
of  being  brought  to  a  docile  state  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  curricle  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  these  animals  was  frequently  seen  during  the  gay 
season  in  Hyde  Park. 

Mr.  Burchell  once  observed  the  beautiful  skin  of 
one  of  these  animals,  which  had  been  formed  into  a 
tanning-vat,  supported  by  four  stakes  on  a  frame,  to 
which  its  edges  were  bound  by  thongs  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  middle,  hanging  down,  formed  a 
capacious  basin.  It  was  filled  with  a  liquid,  in  which 
lay  a  quantity  of  the  bark  of  karro-thorn,  and  toge- 
ther with  it  a  number  of  sheep-skins,  first  deprived 
of  the  hair,  were  placed  to  steep:  this  bark  contains 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  tanning  principle,  and 
imparts  a  reddish  colour  to  the  leather.  The  sheep- 
leather,  thus  tanned,  is  made  use  of  in  many  parts  of 
the  Hottentot  country  for  the  fabrication  of  trousers 
and  other  articles  of  dress. 

We  cannot,  in  the  present  article,  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  zebra:  this  we  shall  do  at  some 
future  period;  but  we  may  just  mention  one  or  two 
points  of  difference  between  that  animal  and  the 
quagga,  in  addition  to  those  relating  to  colour,  which 
we  have  before  detailed.  The  true  zebra  is  exclusively 
confined  to  mountainous  regions,  from  which  it  rarely 
if  ever  descends;  but  the  quagga  and  the  wilde  paard 
are  found  in  the  extensive  plains  with  which  Southern 
Africa  abounds.  The  two  last-named  animals  have 
ears  and  tails  resembling  those  of  the  horse,  while 
the  zebra  is  in  those  respects  more  like  the  ass.  The 
quagga  is  stronger  than  the  mule,  lives  hardily,  and 
is  seldom  out  of  flesh;  but  the  zebra  has  much  more 
of  the  meagre  and  bony  appearance  of  the  ass.  The 
cut  which  illustrates  this  article  certainly  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  stout-built  and  muscular  animal. 


THE    QUAOGA. 
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NORTH    TRANSEPT    OP    CHRIST-CHURCH. 


Christ-chtjrch  is  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Hampshire,  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  or  haven  of 
Christ-church,  which  opens  to  the  sea  about  a  mile 
and  a  hnlf  below  the  town.  This  bay  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  tv/o  considerable  rivers,  the  Avon  and  the 
Stour,  whichjideriving  their  origin  from  difFerent  parts 
of  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  flow  in  a  devious 
course  to  Christ-church,  and  include  all  the  ancient 
parts  of  the  town  within  their  point  of  confluence. 
TIence,  in  the  Saxon  times,  this  district  "was  named 
Tweon-ea,  or  the  peninsulated  district  between  the  two 
streams :  afterwards  it  was  called  TivT/nham- bourne,  and 
in  Doomsday  Book  it  is  found  written  Thuinam.  The 
place  had  the  name  of  Christ-church  bestowed  upon 
it  at  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  dedication  of  the 
Priory-church  to  Christ  the  Saviour. 

Some  traces  of  a  ^oman   occupation  have   been 
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found  in  the  vicinity  of  Christ-church;  and  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  marine  villa  of 
some  Roman  officer,  when  the  small  exploratory  camp 
at  St.  Catherine's  Hil^  near  the  town,  was  garrisoned 
by  Roman  soldiers. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  of  Twynham 
by  King  Athelstan,  about  a.d.  930;  and  the  old 
Priory-church  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity :  but  this  latter,  having  been  consecrated  to 
Christ,  after  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  Anglo-Norman  age, 
was  then  styled  "Christ-church  at  Twynham,"  or 
more  briefly  "  Christ-church,"  by  which  name  the 
town  likewise  then  became  generally  known. 

This  place  is  first  mentioned  in  history,  in  the 
account,  given  by  the  Saxon  chronicler,  of  the  contest 
for  the  crown  between  Edward  the  Elder  and  his 
kinsman,  Ethelwald.  in  901.     This  latter  captured, 
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and  for  some  little  time  held  possession  of,  Tweonea, 
or  Twynham. 

Before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  burgesses 
of  Christ-church  seldom  answered  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons for  sending  members  to  parliament,  on  account 
of  the  expense  attendant  thereon.  Between  the  13th 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  reign  of 
William  the  Fourth,  two  members  were  regularly  re- 
turned ;  but  now  only  one  member  is  sent  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

The  manor  and  estates  of  Christ-church  have  been 
in  different  hands  at  different  times; — atone  time  with 
the  crown,  at  other  times  in  the  possession  of  its  favour- 
ites; but  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Priory 
OF  Christ-church  are  entirely  unknown ;  and 
although  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  West  Saxons  in  the  seventh  century, 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine into  this  kingdom,  yet  there  are  no  records  of  the 
Saxon  times  extant,  relating  to  its  establishment.  The 
earliest  documentary  evidence  concerning  it,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Doomsday-Book.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  the  canons  of  the  priory,  twenty  in  number, 
were  transmuted  from  secular  to  regular  canons;  the 
former  being  priests  who  were  not  bound  by  monastic 
rules;  and  the  latter  being  inonks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine. 

\t  the  general  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
priory  was  surrendered  to  the  king's  commissioners  in 
the  year  1639;  when  pensions  for  life  were  assigned 
to  the  prior  and  his  brethren.  Soon  after,  Henry  the 
Eighth  granted  the  immediate  site  of  the  priory  and 
its  precinct,  to  certain  persons  for  a  consideration; 
since  which  time  the  priory-estate  has  had  various 
possessors.  Fragments  of  the  priory-walls  are  still 
standing,  and  of  the  castle-keep,  which  are  more  than 
ten-feet  thick,  and  in  the  Norman  style. 

In  the  year  1540,  the  site  and  entire  fabric  of  the 
priory  church,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  together 
■with  the  church-yard,  were,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
wardens  and  other  persons,  granted  by  the  king  to  the 
wardens  and  inhabitants  of  Christ-church,  for  ever; 
to  be  occupied  and  used  as  the  parish -church  of  all 
the  parishioners.  By  the  same  grant,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  means  of  preserving  the  church 
from  the  destruction  that  has  befallen  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  priory,  the  wardens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  constituted  "  one  body,  to  have  a  perpetuall 
succession,  and  to  be  able  and  capable  in  law,"  This 
constitution  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Jainesi  the 
First. 

The  nave,  or  body,  of  the  priory- church  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  parochial  worship  for 
many  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  as  was 
customary  in  most  of  the  large  religious  foundations: 
whilst  the  choir,  or  chancel,  was  preserved  for  the 
prior  and  canons.  Great  attention  and  care  were  in 
former  ages  lavished  upon  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  priory-church. 

This  edifice,  which,  equally  in  its  extent  and  arrange- 
ment, as  in  its  principal  details,  exhibits  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  cathedral,  stands  on  a  pleasant,  slightly- 
elevated  spot,  near  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
town,  at  the  head  of  Christ-church  Bay.  From  the 
leads,  both  of  the  tower  and  roof,  it  commands  a 
most  beautiful  prospect,  seaward,  over  the  bay,  Hen- 
gistbury  Head,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  on  the  land-side,  of 
the  rich  meadows  surrounding  the  town,  watered  by 
the  sinuous  streams  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour;  of 
St.  Catherine's  Hill,  and  of  a  widely-spread  reach  of 
country,  extending  over  great  part  of  the  New  Forest. 

In  its  general  design  this  church  comprehends  a 


nave  and  aisles ;  a  transept,  represented  in  our  frontis- 
piece, with  chapels  projecting  eastward;  a  choir  and 
its  aisles;  a  Lady-chapel;  a  western  tower,  and  a 
capacious  north  porch.  Much  variety  and  grandeur, 
intelligence  and  taste,  are  displayed  in  its  architecture; 
the  Norman  part  being  the  undoubted  work  of 
Bishop  Flambard  (who  lived  in  the  time  of  William 
Rufus,)  and  his  successsors  in  the  deanery.  For  a 
very  long  period  this  church,  notwithstanding  the 
highly  interesting  character  of  its  architecture,  under- 
went great  dilapidation,  and  suffered  from  extreme 
neglect;  scarcely  anything  being  done  to  it,  except 
obliterating  its  sculpture  by  thick  coatings  of  white- 
wash, and  blocking  up  the  windows,  instead  of  re- 
pairing them.  But  during  the  course  of  the  present 
century  the  church  has  been  cleansed  and  greatly  re- 
paired; being  thus  brought  back  more  to  its  original 
character.  So  much  white-wash  had  been  laid  upon 
the  interior  of  the  church  that,  in  the  year  1810,  the 
scrapings  of  it  alone  were  sold  for  five  guineas,  to  be 
used  as  manure! 

Within  an  embellished  niehe,  over  the  window  of 
the  tower,  is  a  full-sized  effigy  of  our  Saviour,  his 
brow  being  encircled  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  his 
right  side  marked  by  a  triangular  dent,  representing 
the  spear- wound;  the  right  hand  sustains  across,  and 
the  left  hand  is  upraised  as  in  the  act  of  benediction. 

The  present  site  of  the  church,  and  its  dedication 
to  Christ,  resulted,  accoording  to  an  old  monkish 
legend,  from  the  personal  interference  of  the  Saviour. 
The  foundations  of  this  church  were  originally  laid  on 
an  adjacent  eminence,  called  St,  Catherine's  Hill;  but 
all  the  labour  was  in  vain ;  for  whatever  materials  had 
been  placed  there  during  the  day,  were  found  next 
morning  removed  to  the  present  situation.  Perseve- 
rance was  useless,  and  it  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  erect  the  church  upon  the  spot  which  had  been 
thus  supernaturally  indicated.  The  building  was 
proceeded  with :  but  it  was  noticed  that  its  progress 
was  furthered  by  the  labours  of  one  workman  more 
than  the  number  engaged, — and  that  this  workman 
never  appeared  at  the  times  of  refreshment  and  receipt 
of  wages!  By  his  assistance,  everything  prospered 
until  the  fabric  was  nearly  completed ;  when,  on  rais- 
ing a  large  beam  to  a  particular  situation  in  the  roof, 
where  it  was  intended  to  be  fixed,  it  was  found  to  be 
too  short  by  a  foot;  no  remedy  appearing,  and  the 
night  coming  on,  the  embarrassed  workmen  retired  to 
their  dwellings.  On  returning  to  the  church  the 
ensuing  morning,  they  became  speechless  with  sur- 
prise, on  discovering  that  the  beam  had  not  only  been 
placed  in  its  right  position,  but  was  actually  a  foot 
longer  than  was  requisite  !  On  recovering  the  use  of 
their  tongues,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  other  than  our 
Saviour  could  have  thus  assisted  them  ; — and  hence 
the  edifice  was  dedicated  to  Christ.  The  miraculous 
beam  was  long  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  wonder  to 
occasional  visitants;  but,  during  the  late  alterations,  the 
opening  through  which  it  could  be  seen,  was  closed  up. 

We  quote  the  following  architectural  description 
of  the  North  Transept,  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
frontispiece,  from  Mr.  Ferrey's  "Antiquities  of  Christ- 
Church,"  to  which  work  we  have  been  considerably 
indebted  for  this  article.  The  description  may  be 
taken  as  a  little  supplement  to  the  "  Brief  History  of 
Architecture,"  given  in  some  recent  numbers  of  this 
work*. 

Although  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  origi- 
nal masonry  of  the  north  division  of  the  transept,  it  must 
still  be  regarded  as  a  very  curious,  and  probably  unique, 
example  of  Norman  architectural  decoration.  On  the  west 
side  there  are  remains  of  senu-circular  arches,  with  the 

♦  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Nos.  497,  508»  513. 
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large  billet-moulding ;  and  at  the  north-west  angle,  columnar 
pilasters  of  a  peculiar  character  are  carried  up  to  above  half 
the  height  of  the  elevation.  An  interlaced  series  of  small 
round  arches,  (surmounted  by  a  billeted  string-course,)  ex- 
tends along  the  lower  portion  of  the  north  end,  the  central 
part  being  varied  by  an  inserted  pilaster,  composed  of  a 
half-lozenge,  flanked  by  two  semi-columns:  the  spandrils 
and  intervening  surfaces  are  chequered  with  the  fish-scale 
ornament.  But  the  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  Nor- 
man work  is  the  circular  staircase  turret;  which  projects 
towards  the  north-east,  and  which  progressively  exhibits, 
first,  a  series  of  five  intersected  semicircular  arches, 
rising  from  small  columns,  and  enriched  with  the  fish- 
scale  and  billet-mouldings;  secondly,  a  billeted  string- 
course, surmounted  by  five  small  arches  springing  from 
double  columns;  thirdly,  a  diamond-shaped  net-work,  or 
rQpe-like  reticulated  division,  crowned  by  a  chevron,  or  zig- 
zag string-course;  and  fourthly,  five  small  arches,  similar 
to  the  others,  but  the  shafts  of  which  are  gone ;  as  are,  also, 
two  of  those  of  the  lower  series.  Other  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient work  are  apparent  on  the  eastern  side,  which  had, 
originally,  a  semicircular  termination ;  but  this  has  been 
altered  into  two  small  chapels  in  the  pointed  style.  The 
large  pointed -arch  window  in  the  upper  story  of  the  north 
end  is  also  an  insertion  of  after-times.  Though  the  ground 
has  been  much  raised,  the  arches  of  two  windows  are  yet 
open,  which  admitted  light  into  the  ancient  crypt,  below  this 
part  of  the  transept :  the  crypt  itself  is  closed  up. 

Our  limits  scarcely  allow  us  to  enter  into  further 
particulars ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  some 
of  the  curiosities  of  by-gone  days,  connected  with 
this  ancient  edifice. 

On  the  backs,  arms,  and  jambs  of  the  ancient 
stalls  and  under-seats  of  the  priory  establishment, 
there  is  a  profusion  of  carving  in  alto  and  bas-relief, 
including  many  representations  of  a  grotesque  and 
satirical  character,  which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
selfish  arts  of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  began  to 
establish  themselves  in  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Of  this  description,  in  particular,  are  two 
specimens  on  the  south  side ;  the  first  of  which  exhi- 
bits a  hog  in  a  cowl,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  edge 
of  a  pulpit,  preaching  to  a  flock  of  geese,  who  appear 
eagerly  listening  to  his  discourse,  whilst,  on  a  small 
stool  behind  the  pulpit,  a  cock  officiates  as  clerk  j — 
the  other  is  a  zany,  or  posture-master,  said  to  repre- 
sent the  people  at  large,  turning  up  his  legs  backward, 
as  though  in  the  display  of  his  art,  whilst  a  dog, 
taking  advantage  of  his  folly,  is  devouring  the  con- 
tents of  his  porridge-pot. 

Among  the  panelled  carvings  at  the  back  of  the 
stalls,  and  which  seem  to  be  of  subsequent  introduc- 
tion to  the  original  carved-work,  are  various  medal- 
lion-like heads,  or  masks ;  some  of  which  are  altogether 
grotesque,  or  fanciful,  whilst  others  are  conjectured  to 
be  both  of  a  satirical  and  a  political  character.  The 
latter  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  dis- 
possess him  of  the  throne. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  various  caricatures 
just  alluded  to,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  noticed,  except  by 
the  antiquary,  or  other  curious  visitant.  They  may, 
therefore,  do  but  little  harm;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
remarking  that  the  existence  of  burlesque  ornaments 
in  connexion  with  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  solemn 
and  immediate  service  of  the  Deity,  is  so  utterly  out 
of  keeping,  that,  though  they  may  be  regarded,  for 
the  most  part,  as  mere  squibs  let  off  at  Romish  prac- 
tices and  devices,  they  had  been  better  removed  long 
ago,  but  preserved  elsewhere  for  the  inspection  of 
those  who  love  to  examine  the  productions  of  the 
men  of  "  olden  time." 


Presuming  self-confidence  is  the  badge  of  ignorance  and 
the  curse  of  fools.  It  is  the  humble  privilege  of  the  wise 
alone  to  doubt :    and  they  who  know  the  most  are  always 

the  most  sensible  how  little  the  most  enlightened  know. 

BuaN£T. 


ALUM  AND  ALUM- WORKS. 
J. 

The  question,  "What's  in  a  name?"  has  often  been 
asked,  as  if  the  name  attached  to  an  article  or  a 
substance  were  of  no  import.  Perhaps  its  import  is 
but  small,  when  we  all  agree  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
substance  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  but  when  a  par- 
ticular name  has  been  employed  in  past  times,  and 
we  are  not  certain  that  the  application  thereof  was 
quite  the  same  as  at  the  present  day,  a  fertile  source 
of  discussion  arises.  These  remarks  are  in  a  great 
measure  applicable  to  the  substance  to  which  the 
name  of  alum  is  applied ;  we  will  therefore  briefly 
trace  its  history,  with  a  view  of  determining  how  far 
it  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  a  substance 
called  alumen ;  and  many  writers  have  been  ready 
enough  to  infer  that  this  must  have  been  the  sub- 
stance now  called  alum.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
however,  that  this  substance  was  a  vitriolic  earth 
which  was  formed  in  mines.  Beckmann,  in  account- 
ing for  the  ease  with  which  this  earth  might  be 
mistaken  for  alum,  says  . — 

Alum  and  vitriol  are  neutral  salts,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  saline  substances,  which  have  a  very  close  affinity. 
Both  contain  the  same  acid,  called  the  vitriolic,  both  have  a 
strong  astringent  quality,  and  on  this  account  are  often 
comprehended  under  the  common  name  of  styptic  salts. 
Both  are  also  not  only  found  in  the  same  places,  but  are 
frequently  obtained  from  the  same  minerals ;  and  both  can 
be  sometimes  enfployed  in  the  Uke  manner,  and  for  the 
same  purposes. 

The  advance  of  chemical  knowledge,  since  the  time 
when  Beckmann  wrote,  has  made  some  changes  in 
the  nomenclature  employed  in  descriptions  of  this 
kind ;  but  the  fact  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  collateral  circumstances. 
Alum-works  are  nowhere  mentioned  by  the  classical 
writers  ;  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  establishments 
bearing  any  relation  thereto,  except  one  existing  in 
Spain,  where  blue  vitriol  was  made  by  a  process  of 
boiling.  The  alum  spoken  of  by  the  Roman  writers 
appears  to  have  been  a  natural  product,  and  therefore 
much  more  likely  to  resemble  a  vitriolic  earth  than 
true  alum. 

But  there  are  other  writers  among  the  moderns 
who  do  not  assent  to  Beckmann's  opinion,  but  think 
that  the  alumen  of  the  ancients  was  the  alum  of  the 
moderns.  Leaving  this  discussion,  therefore,  we  pro- 
ceed to  state,  that  the  alumen  of  the  Romans  was 
very  serviceable  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  art  of 
dyeing.  They  procured  it  from  various  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
from  whence  the  best  was  obtained  ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  that  when  the  people  of 
Delphos,  after  losing  their  temple  by  fire,  were 
collecting  a  contribution  in  order  to  rebuild  it, 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt  sent  them  a  thousand  talents 
of  alum.  The  island  of  Melos,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  was  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Celsus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others,  as  a  place  whence 
excellent  alum  was  obtained;  and  the  statement  that 
the  alumen  of  the  ancients  was  only  a  vitriolic  earth, 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  grottoes  at 
Melos,  a  natural  vitriol  has  been  found  in  later  times 
by  Tournefort  and  Matthews.  Many  of  the  islands 
and  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Lipari, 
Stromboli,  and  Sardinia,  appear  to  have  produced 
the  so-called  alum ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  so 
plentiful  at  Lipari  at  one  period,  that  the  duty  im- 
posed on  it  brought  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Romans. 

Among  the  many  purposes  to  which  the  alum  of 
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the  ancients  was  applied,  was  that  of  rendering 
wooden  buildings  partially  fire-proof.  It  is  related 
by  Aulus  Gellius,  that  Archelaus,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Mithridates,  washed  a  wooden  tower  with  a  solu- 
tion of  alum,  and  thus  rendered  it  so  far  capable  of 
resisting  fire,  that  all  Sylla's  attempts  to  set  it  in 
flames  proved  abortive. 

The  preceding  details  relate  wholly  to  the  sub- 
stance called  by  the  ancients  alumen ;  but,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated  there  is  strong  ground  to  believe 
that  that  substance  did  not  correspond  with  what  we 
now  call  alum.  The  earliest  certain  information  which 
we  have  concerning  alum  can  be  traced  to  about  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  known  from  its  beneficial  use  in  the  art  of 
dyeing,  by  fixing  the  dye-stuflF  to  the  woven  materials, 
and  rendering  the  tints  more  brilliant ;  and  as  the 
finest  dyes  were  undoubtedly  produced  in  the  East, 
it  appears  probable  that  we  may  attribute  the  dis- 
covery and  first  use  of  alum  to  the  Orientals.  The 
use  of  this  substance  appears  to  have  made  its  way 
from  the  East  to  the  Levant  j  and  the  Italians  for  a 
long  period  purchased  their  alum  from  the  Turks, 
after  the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  the  Greek 
islands  in  the  Levant.  But  there  were  strong 
religious  differences  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Turks,  and  as  the  latter  had  extensive  views  of  conquest 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  it  grieved  the  Christians 
to  be  obliged  to  purchase  alum^  and  the  other 
materials  for  dyeing,  from  them  ;  and  the  Italians, 
by  discovering  aluminous  minerals  in  their  own 
country,  and  by  learning  the  mode  of  preparation 
in  the  Turkish  alum-works,  gradually  acquired  the 
means  of  preparing  alum  in  Italy.  The  manufacture, 
having  thus  taken  a  turn,  flowed  so  successfully  in 
the  new  channel,  that  many  of  the  Turkish  alum- 
works  were  abandoned.  *'         _ 

It  was  said  by  some  writers,  that  the  Italians 
acquired  the  art  of  making  alum  at  Rocca,  in  Syria, 
and  that  from  this  circumstance,  the  new  substance, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  alumen  of  the 
ancients,  was  called  alutn  di  Rocca ;  and  that  from 
thence  sprang  the  the  French  alun  de  roche,  and  the 
English  rock  alum.  Other  writers,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  these  appellations  result  from  the 
words  rocca  or  rock,  alluding  to  the  rocky  source 
whence  the  aluminous  substance  is  obtained. 

An  alum-work  existed  near  Smyrna  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  Ducas,  who  resided  on  the  spot,  has 
given  a  description,  rather  minute  for  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written,  of  the  mode  of  manufacture  pursued 
there.  It  appears,  that  an  aluminous  kind  of  stone, 
found  on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  was  collected, 
calcined  by  means  of  fire,  and  then  reduced  to  grains 
by  being  thrown  into  water.  The  water,  mixed  with 
the  sand,  was  put  into  the  vessel,  and  a  little  more 
water  being  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  being  made  to 
boil,  the  grains  became  liquefied,  and  a  sediment  of  a 
twofold  nature  was  produced;  viz.,  a  crystalline  cake, 
which  was  preserved,  and  earthy  impurities,  which 
were  thrown  away.  The  cake  was  afterwards  suffered 
to  dissolve  in  vessels  for  four  days ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  the  aluin  was  found  in  crystals  around 
their  edges,  and  the  bottoms  of  them  were  also 
covered  with  fragments  of  a  like  nature.  The  re- 
maining liquor,  which  at  the  end  of  four  days  did  not 
coagulate  or  harden,  was  poured  into  a  kettle,  and,  by 
a  similar  process  to  that  before  observed,  an  inferior 
kind  of  alum  was  produced. 

Alum-works  appear  to  have  been  first  constructed 
in  Italy  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  said  that  one  Bartholomew  Perdix,  a 
Genoese  merchant,  learned  the  art  of  preparing  alum 


while  travelling  in  Syria ;  and  that  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  Italy,  journeying  on  one  occasion  to  the 
little  island  of  Ischia,  he  saw  several  rocks  formed 
apparently  of  the  same  substance  as  that  from  whence 
the  Syrians  obtained  their  alum :  he  collected  some 
fragments,  and  having  calcined  them,  was  enabled 
to  produce  from  them  very  excellent  alum.  A  some- 
what similar  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  alum-works  at  Tolfa,  the  oldest  now  carried 
on  in  Europe.  John  de  Castro  resided  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  a  trader  in  Italian  cloths  and  dye-stuffs,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  boiling 
alum.  He  was  there  when  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks;  and  after  this  unfortunate  event, 
by  which  he  lost  all  his  property,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country.  Pursuing  there  his  researches  in  na- 
tural history,  he  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tolfa,  a  plant  which  he  had  observed  growing  in  great 
abundance  in  the  aluminous  districts  of  Asia:  from 
this  he  conjectured,  that  the  soil  in  which  this  grew, 
might  also  be  of  an  aluminous  nature.  The  estate  of 
Tolfa  was  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Frangipani ; 
and  when  De  Castro  communicated  his  surmises  to 
the  owner,  the  soil  was  analyzed,  and  a  rich  store  of 
alum  obtained  from  it.  The  pope  claimed  the  mineral 
treasure  as  belonging  to  the  apostolic  see :  this,  how- 
ever, Frangipani  resisted,  and  a  series  of  contests 
ensued,  in  which  the  sword  was  used  as  an  arbiter. 
At  length,  however,  the  Pope  was  willing  to  purchase 
the  estate  of  Tolfa  and  its  mineral  riches,  for  the  sum 
of  sixteen  thousand  gold  crowns.  The  possession  of 
this  alum-mine  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  was 
deemed  a  matter  of  great  importance,  since  there  had 
been  annually  transmitted  to  Turkey,  as  large  a  sura 
as  three  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns  for  alum,  to 
be  used  in  dyeing. 

After  this  period  alum-works  were  erected  in 
various  places;  for  as  De  Castro  bad  proved  the 
existence  of  aluminous  earth  in  one  part  of  Italy,  it 
was  natural  that  researches  should  be  made  in  other 
parts,  with  a  view  of  discovering  other  specimens  of 
the  same  rock.  Alum-works  were  erected  at  Vola- 
terra  in  14.58,  by  a  Genoese,  named  Antonius;  but 
the  supply  of  material  appears  to  have  been  speedily 
exhausted  at  that  spot.  But  in  whatever  part  of  Italy 
the  alum- works  were  erected,  the  Pope  soon  contrived 
to  become  the  possessor  of  them,  either  by  purchase 
or  through  intimidation.  He  then  endeavoured,  by 
every  method  possible,  to  prevent  foreigners  from 
acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  boiling 
alum;  and  at  the  same  time  found  means,  by  enter- 
ing into  commercial  treaties  with  other  nations,  and 
by  the  use  of  his  spiritual  authority,  to  extend  the 
commerce  in  this  article.  The  price  was  raised  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  at  length  became  so  high,  that 
foreigners  could  purchase  this  salt  at  a  cheaper  rate 
in  Spain,  and  even  by  sending  to  Turkey  for  it;  but 
the  Pope  issued  bulls,  excommunicating  any  person 
who  should  use  any  other  than  Roman  alum;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  others  to  fall  in  with  his 
views,  by  announcing  that  he  would  set  apart  the  in- 
come arising  from  his  alum-works  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  against  the  infidels. 

But  these  humiliating  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  European  commerce  were  not  likely  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  for  a  contmuance.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  alum-works  were  established  near 
Carthagena  in  Spain:  in  1554  others  commenced  at 
Oberkaufungen,  near  Hesse;  in  1558,  at  Commotau, 
in  Bohemia;  in  1563,  at  Lower  Laugenau;  and  a 
lew  years  afterwards,  at  Dieben,  Dippoldiswalda, 
Lobenstein,  and  numerous  other  places. 

The  first  alum-work  erected  in  England,  was  that 
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at  Gisboroufh,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  is  said  by  Pennant,  that  these  works 
were  established  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr,  who  observ- 
ing the  trees  to  be  tinged  with  an  unusual  colour, 
suspected  that  there  must  be  some  peculiar  mineral 
contained  in  the  soil;  and  on  examination  he  found 
the  soil  to  be  strongly  aluminous.  As  there  were  no 
persons  in  England  familiar  with  the  mode  of  extract- 
ing alum  from  the  soil.  Sir  Thomas  enticed  over 
some  persons  from  the  Pope's  alum-works  near 
Rome:  this  proceeding  drew  down  anathemas  and 
excommunications  from  the  Pope;  but  they  were 
not  able  to  prevent  the  spread  of  alum-works  in  the 
various  countries.  During  the  last  century  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  see  over  the  commerce  of  Europe 
greatly  declined,  and  alum-works  were  established 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil  oifered  advantages  for 
so  doing. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  alum-works,  we  shall,  in  another  article, 
notice  the  chemical  properties  of  the  substance,  and 
the  modes  of  preparing  it  from  the  earth  with  which 
it  is  combined. 


THE  GOSSAMER  SPIDER. 


Small  viewless  aeronaut,  that  by  the  line 

Of  gossamer  suspended,  in  mid  air 
Float'st  on  a  sunbeam.     Living  atom,  where 
Ends  thy  breeze-guided  voyage  ?    With  what  design 
In  ether  dost  thou  launch  thy  form  minute, 

Mocking  the  eye1     Alas !  before  the  veil 
Of  denser  clouds  shall  hide  thee,  the  pursuit 

Of  the  keen  swift  may  end  thy  fairy  sail ! 
Thus  on  the  golden  thread  that  fancy  weaves, 

Bitoyant  as  Hope's  illusive  flattery  breathes, 
The  young  and  visionary  poet  leaves 

Life's  dull  realities,  while  seven-fold  wreaths 
Of  rainbow-light  around  iiis  head  revolve  ; 
Ah !  soon  at  Sorrow's  touch  the  radiant  dreams  dissolve 

Mrs.  C.  Smith. 


The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  of  large  towns  have  in 
many  instances  little  opportunity  or  even  inclination 
for  remarking  the  various  wonderful  phenomena  of 
nature  which  present  themselves  unsought  to  the 
notice  of  country- people.  Not  one,  however,  of  our 
most  incurious  citizens  could  witness  the  astonishing 
appearance  occasionally  produced  by  the  agency  of 
the  little  Gossamer  Spider  without  surprise  and  admi- 
ration, or  without  being  led  to  make  some  inquiries 
on  the  subject. 

On  a  fine  autumnal  day  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
sometimes  covered  with  webs  of  the  finest  texture : 
this  is  especially  observable  on  fields  of  clover  or 
vetches,  where  the  whole  crop  is  covered  with  a  deli- 
cate veil,  the  manufacture  of  this  most  industrious 
little  spider:  and  not  only  so;  the  air  is  also  filled 
with  floating  webs,  and  what  is  called  a  "  shower  ot 
gossamers"  is  not  unfrequently  seen  to  fall.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  witnessed  but  one  of  these 
remarkable  appearances,  but  in  the  writings  of  natu- 
ralists we  find  them  spoken  of,  as  often  recurring  in 
particular  districts,  and  as  being  so  constant  during 
autumn  in  Germany,  as  to  be  called  "  the  flying,  or 
departing  of  summer."  The  appearance  of  gossamer 
webs  in  the  fields  is  more  frequent,  and  must  have 
excited  the  attention  of  many  of  our  readers,  present- 
ing so  extraordinary  a  spectacle  as  it  does  in  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  the 
brilliant  dew-bespangled  webs,  and  producing  a  variety 
of  beautiful  hues. 

Learned  naturalists  busied  themselves  in  vain,  at  an 
early  period,  to  account  for  the  appearances  of  gossa- 
mer spiders.  A  very  strange  notion  was  at  one  time 
entertained,  that  the  webs  were  nothing  more  than  dew, 


scorched  by  the  suns  rays.  An  opinion  quite  as  absurd 
as  this  was  held  by  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  ihe  celebrated  Robert  Hooke,  who 
thus  expresses  it  in  his  Micrographia  :  — 
Much  resembling  a  cobweb,  or  a  coiifusod  lock  of  these 
cylinders,  is  a  certain  white  substance,  which  afk-r  a  fogjj 
may  be  observed  to  lly  up  and  down  tho  air;  catcliiiig  seve^ 
ral  of  these,  and  examining  tliem  with  mv  m  croscope,  I 
found  them  to  be  much  of  the  same  form,  looking  most  like 
a  flake  of  worsted  prepared  to  bo  siuin,  though  by  what 
means  they  should  be  generated  and  produced  is  not  easily 
imagined :  they  were  of  the  same  weight,  or  very  little 
heavier  than  air;  and  'tis  not  unlikely,  but  that  those  great 
white  clouds,  that  appear  all  the  summer  time  may  be  of 
the  same  substance " 

In  France,  the  gossamer-webs  are  called  "  fils  de  la 
Vierge,"  and  it  was  formerly  the  opinion  of  naturalists 
in  that  country,  that  they  were  composed  of  the 
cotton-like  envelope  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  coccus  of 
the  vine  are  secured.  The  first  naturalists  who  dis- 
covered the  true  nature  of  these  webs  were  Dr.  Hulse 
and  Dr.  Martin  Lister.  From  numerous  observations 
made  by  these  gentlemen,  the  fact  became  confirmed 
that  the  webs  were  the  work  of  a  spider,  who  had 
thus  the  means  of  constructing  a  kind  of  air-balloon, 
and  of  ascending  to  a  great  height  in  the  air. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  account 
given  by  White,  of  Selborne,  of  a  remarkable  gossa- 
mer-shower which  fell  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  possess  his  interesting 
work,  we  here  transcribe  it: — 

On  September  the  21st,  1741,  being  then  on  o  visit,  and 
intent  on  field  diversions,  I  rose  before  daybreak:  when  I 
came  into  the  enclosures,  I  found  the  stubbles  and  clover- 
grounds  matted  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  cobweb,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  a  copious  and  heavy  dew  hung  so  plenti- 
fully that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  seemed,  as  it  were, 
covered  with  two  or  three  setting-nets,  drawn  one  over 
another.  When  the  dogs  attempted  to  hunt,  their  eyes 
were  so  blinded  and  hood-winked  that  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed, but  were  obliged  to  lie  down,  and  scrape  the  encum- 
brances from  their  faces  with  their  fore-feet;  so  that,  find- 
ing my  sport  interrupted,  I  returned  home,  musing  in  my 
mind  on  the  oddness  of  the  occurrence.  As  the  morning 
advanced  the  sun  became  bright  and  warm,  'and  the  day 
turned  out  one  of  those  most  lovely  ones  which  no  season 
but  the  autumn  produces,— >cloudless,  calm,  serene,  and 
worthy  of  the  south  of  France  itself.  About  nine,  an 
appearance  very  unusual  began  to  demand  our  attention, — 
a  shower  of  cobwebs  falling  from  very  elevated  regions,  and 
continuing  without  interruption,  till  the  close  of  the  day. 
These  webs  were  not  single  filmy  threads,  floating  in  the 
air  in  all  directions,  but  perfect  Hakes  or  rags;  some  near 
an  inch  broad,  and  five  or  six  long,  which  fell  with  a  degree 
of  velocity  that  showed  they  were  considerably  heavier  than 
the  atmosphere.  On  every  side,  as  the  observer  turned  his 
eyes,  he  might  behold  a  continual  succession  of  fresh  flakes 
falling  into  his  sight,  and  twinkling  like  stars  as  they  turned 
their  sides  towards  the  sun.  Neither  before  nor  after  was 
any  such  fall  observed;  but  on  this  day  the  flakes  hung  in 
trees  and  hedges  so  thick,  that  a  diligent  person  sent  out 
might  have  gathered  baskets  full. 

We  might  quote  other  accounts,  particularly  one 
which  lies  before  us  of  a  remarkable  fall  of  cobwebs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  in  1826,  which  was 
so  abundant  that 

Every  tree,  lamp-post,  or  other  projecting  body,  had  arrested 
a  portion  of  the  gossamer,  and  persons  walking  in  the  fields 
had  their  shoes  completely  covered  with  it,  while  its  floating 
fibres  came  in  contact  with  the  face  in  all  directions.  &c. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  extend  our 
account  of  gossamer  showers,  but  rather  to  inquire 
into  the  habits  of  the  spider  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  wonders,  and  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  most 
reasonably  answers  which  have  been  given  to  the 
questions  which  naturally  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  in  connexion  with  the  subject. 

The   small  gossamer  spider  {Aranea  obtecirix)  has 
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a  shining  body  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  reddish- 
brown,  semi-transparent  legsj  though  of  very  small 
size,  yet  it  appears  that  when  full  grown,  it  is  too 
heavy  to  take  aeronautic  excursions  :  these  flights  are 
therefore  performed  by  half-grown  insects,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head.  The  vast  num- 
bers of  these  insects  that  must  be  congregated  in  a 
single  field  ere  it  can  become  veiled  with  cobwebs  in 
the  manner  we  have  described,  are  quite  incalculable, 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  webs  are  often  ex- 
tended over  a  space,  many  miles  in  extent,  the  sub- 
ject becomes  still  more  surprising.  So  prodigious  are 
their  numbers,  that  every  stalk  of  straw  in  a  stubble- 
field,  and  every  stone  and  clod  of  earth,  swarms  with 
them.  Dr.  Starck  found  twenty  or  thirty  on  each 
single  straw,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he 
collected  2000  of  these  little  creatures,  though,  in 
consequence  of  their  readiness  to  take  alarm,  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  them. 

The  object  which  the  Gossamer  Spider  has  in  view 
in  constructing  its  web  on  the  surface  of  the  stubble, 
clover,  &c.,  has  been  differently  stated.  Comparing 
the  gossamer  with  other  spiders,  we  might  suppose 
that  its  nets  were  spread  to  entrap  insects  as  they  rise 
from  the  plants  they  infest,  to  take  their  flights  in  the 
air.  But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr  Starck,  who  watched  the  proceedings 
of  these  spiders  through  a  large  glass,  which  he  kept 
on  turf.  He  saw  the  spiders  produce  their  webs  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  could  never  observe  them 
attempting  to  catch  or  eat  the  flies  and  gnats  which 
were  purposely  introduced,  and  even  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  their  webs.  They  eagerly  sucked  up  the 
water,  with  which  the  turf  was  occasionally  sprinkled, 
and  continued  lively  and  active  for  the  space  of  two 
months  without  other  food.  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested  by  Kirby  and  Spence  that  the  webs  are 
designed  for  means  of  transportation  from  one  furrow 
or  blade  of  grass  to  another,  and  are  likewise  spread 
out  to  receive  the  dew,  for  which  these  little  creatures 
show  so  much  avidity. 

The  next  difficulty  respects  the  ascent  of  the  Gossa- 
mer Spider  into  the  air,  which  seems  to  be  effected  by 
the  insect  raising  up  its  body  and  sending  forth  its 
threads,  to  be  lengthened  and  carried  by  the  breeze 
till  it  is  itself  enabled  to  float  or  sail  on  them  in  the 
air.  What  is  the  motive  for  this  ascent?  Is  it,  as 
generally  supposed,  in  search  of  some  congenial  food 
that  the  young  spiders  betake  themselves  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  air,  and  show  such  eagerness  in 
doing  so?  Or  may  they  not,  like  ants  and  other 
insects,  be  prompted  with  a  desire  for  migration,  when 
their  numbers  have  accumulated  to  an  inconvenient 
extent  in  one  situation?  This  last  idea  has  occurred 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  as  the  most  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

The  power  by  which  the  spider  is  able  to  regulate 
its  movements  in  the  air,  and  to  ascend  and  descend 
at  pleasure,  is  little  understood.  It  has  been  asked 
whether  they  are  possessed  of  any  organ  analogous 
to  the  natatory  vesicles  of  fishes,  which  renders  them 
buoyant  or  not,  according  to  their  will.  The  more 
probable  idea  is  that  they  send  out  their  threads  at 
first  till  they  are  sufficiently  lohg  to  counterpoise  the 
weight  of  their  bodies,  and  having  traversed  the  re- 
gions of  air  in  this  way,  they  finally  descend  by 
gathering  up  the  threads  in  a  closer  mass,  until  the 
coils  become  heavier  than  the  air,  and  then  begin  to 
fall  with  some  rapidity.  We  cannot  do  better,  in 
closing  our  brief  account  of  these  insects,  than  to 
adopt  the  words  of  Kirby  and  Spence  : — 

The  fact,  though  so  well  authenticated,  is  indeed  strange 
and  wonderful,  and  aflFords  another  proof  of  the  extraor- 


dinary powers,  unparalleled  in  the  higher  order  of  animals 
with  which  the  Creator  has  gifted  the  insect  world.  Were 
indeed  man  and  the  larger  animals,  with  their  present  pro- 
pensities, similarly  endowed,  the  whole  creation  would  soon 
go  to  ruin.  But  these  almost  miraculous  powers  in  the 
hands  of  these  little  beings,  only  tend  to  keep  it  in  order 
and  beauty.  Adorable  is  that  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness, that  has  distinguished  these  next  to  nothings  by  such 
peculiar  endowments  for  our  preservation,  as,  if  given  to 
the  strong  and  mighty,  would  work  our  destruction. 


A  MAGICIAN  AND  HIS  MAN, 

That  there  should  exist  in  this  enlightened  age  per- 
sons who  profess  to  believe  in  the  power  of  magic, 
is  a  convincing  proof  how  much  the  marvellous  is 
preferred  by  the  ignorant,  to  the  true  principles  of 
philosophy.  The  persons  who  now  pretend  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  divination,  or  by  the  art  of 
magic,  consist  of  knaves,  who  cheat  the  credulous  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  and  endeavour  to  impose  upon  others 
what  they  are  too  crafty  to  believe  themselves.  Pri- 
vate astrologers,  who  do  not  make  a  trade  of  their 
art,  are,  if  not  fools,  persons  whose  weak  minds  are 
so  susceptible  as  to  mistake  the  phantoms  of  their 
disturbed  imaginations  for  realities  j  and  of  this  we 
have  lately  known  an  instance  in  a  person  who  is  not 
only  considered  sane  on  other  subjects,  but  who  actually 
holds  a  respectable  rank  in  his  profession. 

Having  bent  his  mind  upon  raising  a  spirit,  he 
procured  certain  herbs  and  drugs  recommended  for 
magical  purposes,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  in 
the  dead  of  the  night.  There  he  began  to  burn  fumi- 
gating herbs,  and  to  make  the  mysterious  figures 
directed  by  his  instruction-book,  until  his  imagination 
was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  easily  transformed 
one  object  into  the  appearance  of  another,  to  which  the 
fumes  of  aromatic  smoke  no  doubt  greatly  contribu- 
ted. His  servant,  knowing  that  his  master  studied 
magic,  and  finding  ^eat  preparations  for  some  secret 
performance,  had,  with  a  very  natural  curiosity,  con- 
trived to  secrete  himself  in  the  room,  instead  of 
retiring  to  rest  j  but  when  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  the  coloured  flame  of  burning  drugs  threw  a 
ghastly  efifect  throughout  the  apartment  and  over  the 
countenance  of  his  master,  he  became  so  possessed 
by  fear,  and  influenced  by  the  fumes  of  the  drugs, 
that,  at  the  moment  when  his  master  expected  to  see 
a  spectre,  he,  being  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself 
in  his  hiding-place,  rose  up  slowly,  and  forgetting  he 
was  under  a  table,  threw  it  over. 

In  this  confusion,  he  caught  in  a  mirror  the  re- 
flection of  his  own  face,  to  which  the  burning  salts 
had  given  such  a  cadaverous  appearance,  that  he 
naturally  mistook  his  own  figure  for  a  supernatural 
agent,  and  this  so  efiFectually  worked  on  his  imagina- 
tion that  he  leaped  suddenly  on  a  grand  piano-forte, 
and  broke  it  with  a  tremendous  crash.  This  only 
heightened  the  fears  of  both  master  and  man.  The 
master,  believing  he  had  raised  a  spirit  which  he 
could  not  lay,  wisely  quitted  the  room,  which  gave 
his  man  an  opportunity  to  escape  to  bed;  where  his 
disturbed  imagination  presented  such  dreadful  appre- 
hensions to  him  that  he  became  fevered  and  delirious, 
and  in  this  state  left  his  service,  firmly  believing  in  the 
power  of  magic.  His  master  to  this  day  seems  con- 
vinced that  he  actually  did  raise  a  spirit,  and  to  hi? 
own  want  of  knowledge  how  to  appease  the  perturbed 
spirit,  he  persists  in  attributing  the  broken  piano-forte, 

and  the  overthrow  of  some  bronze  figures. Flora 

Historica.  .        , 

The  mind  that  cannot  obtrude  its  distresses  on  the  ear  of 
pity,  is  formed  to  feel  their  poignancy  the  deepest* 
Search  for  such  carefully,  and  relieve  them  delicately. 
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PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT. 
IV. 

Plymouth  is  situated  at  about  218  miles  from 
London,  and,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  details 
which  have  already  occupied  our  attention,  possesses 
many  of  the  features  of  an  important  town. 

Plymouth  contains  two  parish  churches.  Saint 
Andrew's  and  Saint  Charles's.  St.  Andrew's  parish 
formerly  included  the  whole  of  Plymouth,  but  the 
borough  was  divided  into  two  parishes  in  1640, — 
the  new  parish,  and  the  church  belonging  to  it, 
being  named  in  honour  of  King  Charles  the  First. 
St.  Andrew's  Church  is  said  to  have  been  built  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1291,  but  the  tower  was  built  in 
the  year  1440,  at  the  expense  of  a  Plymouth  mer- 
chant. The  general  style  of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  is  the  early  English:  the  tower,  with  the 
battlements  and  pinnacles  at  the  top,  is  more  decorated, 
and  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  one  of  which 
weighs  two  tons  and  a  half.  "Within  a  few  years,  the 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  completely  renovated, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Foulston,  whose  name  is 
connected  with  many  of  the  modern  improvements  in 
Plymouth  and  Devonport.  No  less  a  sum  than  5000/. 
was  expended  in  repairing  and  improving  the  church. 
There  were  originally  side-galleries  sustained  by  stone 
arches  J  but  these  have  been  removed  to  the  ends  of 
the  transepts.  At  the  east  end  is  an  elaborately- 
decorated  altar-piece.  A  noble  staircase  of  teak-wood 
was  constructed  within  the  lower  story  of  the  tower, 
to  communicate  with  the  organ-loft,  and  with  the 
galleries  of  the  charity-schools ;  the  space  below  forms 
a  large  parochial  vestry-room.  The  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  pews,  sittings,  &c.,  are  all  elegantly  constructed 
of  oak;  and  the  general  interior  of  the  church  is 
coloured  in  imitation  of  granite. 

St.  Charles's  Chapel  has  a  spacious,  but  not  hand- 
some interior.  The  spire  is  of  Dartmoor  granite,  and 
being  light  and  airy,  forms  a  pleasing  finish  to  the 
building.  Among  other  places  of  worship  in  Plymouth 
is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Andrew's.  This  was  built  in 
1823,  at  the  expense  of  four  gentlemen  of  the  town. 
The  front,  like  that  of  St.  Charles's  Church,  is  of 
Dartmoor  granite,  and  the  interior  fittings  are  tasteful 
and  elegant.  At  the  east  end  is  a  recess  for  the  altar, 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  lofty 
arch,  springing  from  pilasters,  and  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  porphyry.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are 
constructed  of  polished  oak,  on  a  curious  geometrical 
plan,  after  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Plymouth  is  the 
Athenaeum.  A  society  under  this  name  was  formed 
in  1812,  but  it  was  not  till  some  years]  afterwards 
that  the  building  was  erected.  The  front  is  a  Doric 
portico  of  four  columns,  the  centre  intercolumniation 
being  wider  than  the  others.  The  sides  of  the  build- 
ing are  plain  beyond  the  returns  of  the  portico,  except 
that  the  entablature  is  continued  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  side.  The  portico  is  thirty-six  feet  in 
breadth.  The  principal  part  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  a  fine  hall  or  lecture-room,  where  lectures 
are  delivered  once  a  week  during  the  winter  season. 
These  lectures  form  only  part  of  the  object  of  the 
Plymouth  Institution,  which  was  established  for  the 
promotion  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
There  are  also  a  good  museum,  and  a  laboratory. 

The  largest  private  building  in  Plymouth  is  one 
devoted  to  the  double  purpose  of  an  hotel  and  a 
theatre.  It  is  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and 
presents  a  front  275  feet  in  length.  The  hotel  is  said 
to  be  unrivalled  in  external  appearance  by  any  hotel 
in  London,  or  perhaps  in  the  kingdom.  On  the 
ground-floor  are  the  principal  tavern- apartments,  of 


the  usual  kind,  the  entrance  to  which  is  under  an 
Ionic  portico,  fifty-nine  feet  in  width.  Bcisides  the 
usual  apartments  forming  part  of  a  large  hotel,  there 
is  a  splendid"  series  of  assembly  rooms,  one  of  which 
measures  seventy-six  feet  by  forty,  and  is  entered  by 
three  large  folding-doors.  The  fittings  up  of  all  these 
apartments  are  very  elegant;  and  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  building  is  much  admired  for  the  classical 
taste  with  which  it  has  been  designed.  The  theatre 
is  leased  out  by  the  corporation. 

A  Pubhc  Library  was  erected  in  Plymouth,  about  - 
thirty  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Foulston. 
Before  this  building  was  erected,  a  room  in  the  guild- 
hall had  been  devoted  to  this  purpose :  but  this  being 
found  to  be  too  small,  the  present  building  was  con- 
structed from  a  joint-stock  fund.  The  stock  of  books 
amounts  to  six  or  seven  thousand ;  and  the  care  of 
them  is  under  a  committee  shareholders. 

The  Plymouth  Exchange  is  a  capacious  building, 
standing  in  Woolster  Street,  and  the  Royal  Union 
Baths  form  an  eJttensive  and  elegant  range  of  build- 
ings. In  connexion  with  the  baths  is  a  reservoir, 
capable  of  holding  2700  hogsheads,  into  which  pure 
sea-water  is  conveyed  by  cast-iron  pipes,  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  from  Plymouth  Sound. 

We  have  said  that  Plymouth  is  built  principally 
round  a  little  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Sutton  Pool. 
The  buildings  immediately  contiguous  to  the  water 
are  public  and  private  quays,  shipwrights'  yards, 
warehouses,  and  buildings  connected  with  mari- 
time and  commercial  pursuits.  At  the  entrance  are 
two  piers  of  solid  masonry,  ninety  feet  apart,  and 
dues  are  paid  by  all  vessels  entering  within  these  piers. 
Sutton  Pool  is  the  resort  of  fishing  vessels,  and  like- 
wise of  coasting  vessels.  The  commodities  imported 
into  the  pool,  are  chiefly  these  :  coal,  culm,  timber,  tar, 
iron,  wines,  spirits,  Irish  provisions,  grocery,  corn, 
fruit,  glass,  and  earthenware.  The  exports,  are  prin- 
cipally lime,  granite,  metallic  ores,  slate,  &c.  There 
is  an  ancient  barbican  at  the  western  side  of  the  pool, 
connected  with  the  old  fortifications;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  long  siege  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  first 
article,  the  barbican  was  the  scene  of  an  incident 
which  was  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness : — 

One  remarkable  passage  of  God's  providence  to  us,  we 
must  with  thankfulness  relate,  remember,  and  acknowledge. 
After  the  town  had  been  a  long  time  besieged  strictly,  and 
no  fresh  victual,  either  fish  or  flesh,  could  be  had,  whereby 
the  people  were  greviously  punished;  there  came  an  infinite 
multitude  of  pilchards  into  the  harbour,  within  the  barbican, 
which  the  people  took  up  with  great  ease  in  baskets ;  which 
did  not  only  refresh  them  for  the  present,  but  a  great  deal 
more  were  taken,  preserved,  and  salted,  ,whereby  the  poor 
got  much  money ;  such  a  passage  has  not  happened  before. 

The  new  Market-place  of  Plymouth  is  a  commodi- 
ous spot,  occupying  about  three  acres  of  ground.  The 
fairs,  of  which  there  are  two  annually,  are  held  in  the 
market-place,  and  consist  of  that  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  business  and  pleasure  which  are  often  found 
in  fairs.  This  market  is  a  kind  of  joint- stock  pro- 
perty, of  which  the  mayor  of  Plymouth  is  an  officer 
as  clerk  of  the  market. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Plymouth  are  the 
two  small  towns  of  Saltram  and  Plympton,  which  are 
reached  by  a  new  line  of  road  over  Lara  Bridge,  which 
crosses  the  river  Plym.  "Lara"  is  the  name  of  a 
lake-like  expanse  near  the  mouth  of  the  Plym.  There 
used  to  be  a  communication  across  by  means  of  a 
ferry,  established  by  the  Earl  of  Morley,  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  large  amount  of  property  near  Plymouth.  It 
was  proposed,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  to  build  a 
suspension-bridge  here;  but  various  circumstances 
prevented  it;  and  ultimately  an  elegant  bridge  of  five 
arches  was  constructed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel  of  Ply- 
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inouth,  and  opened  on  the  14th  of  July,  1827,  on 
which  occasion  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  now  Queen  Dowager,  passed  over  it.  The 
bridiie  is  a  Ught  but  substantial  structure,  consisting 
of  five  eUiptical  arches  of  cast-iron,  springing  from 
abutments  and  piers  of  stone- work.  Instead  of  being 
straight-sided,  as  customary,  the  piers  are  curved;  and 
from  thus  swelling  towards  the  base,  they  appear,  at  a 
little  distance,  to  form  a  continuous  line  with  the 
arches,  by  which  the  effect  to  the  eye  is  much  im- 
proved :  the  abutments  also  are  similarly  curved. 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  we  come  to  Saltram,  the 
noble  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Morley,  a  massive 
structure,  built  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Not  far  from  Saltram  is  the  town  of  Plympton, 
lying  in  a  beautiful  valley  near  the  old  London  road. 
It  used  at  one  time  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Devon ;  and  the  decaying  remains  of  a  once  magnifi- 
cent castle  sufficiently  show  that  a  wealthy  family 
inhabited  it.  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Richard  de  Redvers,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First.  Risdon,  in  his  old  survey 
of  Devonshire,  thus  notices  Plympton  Castle : — "  This 
place  hath  been  soe  besieged  by  tyme  that  it  must 
needs  yield,  not  being  able  longer  to  holde  up,  whose 
mines  may  remember  us  of  our  mortality,  and  to  repair 
our  tuines  by  redeeming  tyme,  for. 

If  castles  made  of  Ijone  and  stone  decaye, 
What  suretie  is  in  bodies  made  of  claye  2 " 

The  church  at  Plympton  is  a  venerable  edifice, 
standing  near    the  London  road,  and  anciently  the  I 


church  belonging  to  a  priory  that  existed  at  Plymp- 
ton. The  church  is  battlemented,  and  the  tower  has 
pinnacles  at  the  four  corners,  together  with  a  good 
set  of  bells  within. 

There  is  a  third  town  that  receives  its  name  from 
the  river  Plym.  We  have  spoken  of  Plymouth  and 
Plympton ;  the  third  is  Plymstock,  a  pretty  village 
about  a  mile  from  Oreston,  near  the  Catwater.  It 
possesses  a  spacious  church,  with  an  elaborately- 
carved  screen  of  gilded  and  coloured  tracery  across 
the  centre. 

We  have  now  devoted  as  much  space  as  we  can 
aflFord  to  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  and  near  Plymouth  and  Devonport ;  and  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  they  are  two  of  the  most 
considerable  places  in  the  west  of  England.  In  the 
census  which  will  probably  be  taken  of  the  population 
of  England  in  1841,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
population  of  the  contiguous  towns  of  Plymouth, 
Devonport,  Stoke,  and  Stonehouse,  will  be  found  to 
have  increased  to  at  least  eighty  thousand.  But  it 
is  not  for  their  busy  population  only  that  these 
towns  are  attractive:  there  is  a  mingled  display 
of  nature  and  art  on  every  side:  we  may  say  with 
Carrington — 

Silvery  bays 

Are  seen,  where  Commerce  lifts  the  peaceful  sail. 
Or  where  the  war-barks  rise;  the  indented  coast    . 
Frowns  with  wave-breasting  rocks;  nor  does  the  eye 
Forget  the  proud  display  of  bustling  towns 
And  busy  arsenals,  and  cliffs  high  crowned 
With  pealing  batteries,  and  flags  that  wave 
In  the  fresh  ocean  gale. 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN    SKETCHES.    IV. 


A   KAFFER   VILLAGE. 


The  name  of  Kaffer,  or  unbeliever,  was  originally 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Africa  by  the  Moors,  and,  being  adopted  by  the 
Portuguese,  it  became  the  common  appellative  of  all 
the  tribes  inhabiting  that  region.  These  tribes,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  each  other  in  language  and 
customs,  have  doubtless  sprung  from  one  common 
stock,  but  are  distinguished  among  themselves  by 
various  native  appellations.  Thus,  the  tribe  occupying 
the  country  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  is 
named  Amakosoe.  This  word  is  formed  from  Koscb, 
which  is  used  to  designate  a  single  individual,  with  the 
article  amma  prefixed  to  form  the  plural,  and  desig- 
nates the  whole  tribe. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  KafFers,  little  satisfac- 
tory information  is  to  be  met  with.  The  people 
themselves  possess  no  records,  and  little  traditionary 
knowledge.  They  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
people  that  differ  from  them  in  colour,  features,  dis- 
position, manners,  and  language,  so  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  angle  of  Africa.  The  most  probable 
conjecture,  as  to  their  origin,  is  that  which  supposes 
them  to  be  descended  from  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  those 
wanderers  who  have  found  their  way  into  remote  and 
distant  regions,  penetrating  into  almost  every  part  of 
Africa,  and  even  visiting  the  islands  of  the  south. 

The  points  in  which  they  resemble  the  Arab  tribes, 
and   those    in   which    they   diifer    from  the  African 
ncKroes,  will  be  best  exemplified  by  a  brief  descrip- 
VoL.  XVII. 


tion  of  the  person  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
CafiFraria. 

The  great  proportion  of  KafiFer  men  are  tall,  well- 
made,  and  muscular:  they  have  an  open,  manly 
demeanour,  altogether  different  from  that  of  uncivi- 
lized men  in  general.  They  vary  in  stature  from  five 
feet  to  six  feet  ten  inches,  and  a  cripple  or  deformed 
person  is  seldom  seen  among  them.  Their  counte- 
nance is  truly  Arabic.  The  head  of  a  Kaffer  is  not 
generally  more  elongated  than  that  of  a  European, 
and  a  Une  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  drawn  over 
the  nose,  is  in  some  instances  as  finely  rounded  as 
the  profile  of  a  Roman  or  Grecian  countenance.  It 
has  been  observed  that,  except  for  colour,  the  Kaffer 
might  have  ranked  among  the  first  of  Europeans. 
The  complexion  of  this  race  varies  from  deep  bronze 
to  jet  black  J  the  latter  being  the  more  predominant. 
The  women  are  of  lower  stature  than  the  men,  and 
are  not  so  well  formed.  They  are,  except  when  en- 
feebled by  sickness  or  age,  a  very  sprightly  and  ani- 
mated race,  and  their  countenances  beam  with  a 
degree  of  vivacity  and  good  humour,  very  different 
from  the  aspect  of  uncivilized  women  in  general. 

The  manner  of  life  of  these  people  is  in  general 
extremely  simple.  Their  diet  mostly  consists  of  milk, 
which  like  the  Arabs  they  use  in  a  sour  or  curdled 
state.  It  is  called  amaaz,  and  is  kept  in  leathern 
bottles,  until  sufficiently  thick  and  acidulous.  New 
milk  is  seldom  used  except  for  children,  nor  is  any 
other  preparation  of  milk  employed  than  that  already 
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mentioned.  '  Next  to  milk,  which  may  be  considered 
their  principal  dish,  the  Kaffcrs  eat  boiled  corn,  which 
is  generally  served  up  in  small  baskets,  from  which 
each  one  helps  himself  with  his  hands.  They  some- 
times pound  their  corn  between  two  stones,  and  make 
it  into  a  kind  of  pottage  j  at  other  times  they  form  it 
into  thick  cakes,  which  are  baked  on  the  hearth, 
amongst  the  hot  embers,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.  They  cultivate  Indian  corn,  pumpkins, 
and  a  few  esculent  vegetables.  They  lay  up  pro- 
visions for  winter  use,  either  in  pits^  or  subterranean 
granaries,  which  are  always  made  in  their  cattle-folds, 
or  they  erect  a  sort  of  hut,  elevated  on  posts,  and 
there  deposit  their  grain.  The  pit  is  of  a  circular 
form,  a  hole  being  first  made  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  body,  into  which  he  descends  and  clears  away 
the  earth,  on  every  side,  to  the  required  extent,  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  entrance  to  the  pit  shall  be 
only  just  large  enough  to  admit  his  body.  Before  the 
corn  is  poured  in,  the  interior  is  plastered  with  fresh 
cow-dung,  and  when  the  pit  is  filled,  the  same  mate- 
rial is  used  to  close  up  the  aperture,  which  is  thus 
rendered  air  and  water  tight.  They  have  a  species  of 
sugar-cane  growing  in  their  country  in  great  abund- 
ance: it  is  called  imfe,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  natives,  on  account  of  its  sweet  and  succulent 
property.  A  decoction  is  sometimes  made  of  this 
for  the  purpose  of  sweetening  their  other  food.  The 
Kaffers  take  but  one  substantial  meal  during  the  day, 
and  this  is  in  the  evening,  about  an  hour  before  bed- 
time. The  articles  of  diet  mentioned  above,  with 
occasionally  a  feast  of  animal  food,  are  considered 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  this  hardy  race.  They 
are  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  nature  and  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  are,  therefore,  free  from 
many  of  those  destructive  disorders  which  are  fear- 
fully common  among  other  nations.  It  is  much 
to  be  laniented  that  Europeans,  visiting  those  shores, 
have  in  several  cases  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
taste  for  liquors,  and  have  even  found  amusement  in 
giving  drams  to  the  KafFer,  to  observe  the  effect 
which  this  new  and  exciting  species  of  drink  would 
have  on  him.  With  so  much  of  sobriety  and  simpli- 
city of  manners  and  diet,  we  are  inclined  to  view 
the  Kaffer  race  with  feelings  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion; but,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  dark  part  of 
their  character,  but  too  well  known  to  those  who 
have  watched  for  any  length  of  time  the  habits  and 
conversation  prevalent  among  them.  Persons  who 
have  taken  but  a  transient  view  of  this  people,  have 
been  apt  to  consider  them,  and  have  even  stated 
them  to  be,  altogether  free  from  vicious  habits  and 
propensities,  but  others,  who  have  mingled  familiarly 
"with  them,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
dialect,  assure  us  they  are  an  exceedingly  licentious 
race,  and  that  the  gross  indelicacy  of  language  preva- 
lent among  them  is  disgusting  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  apparel  of  the  Kaffers  consists  wholly  of  the 
skins  of  beasts,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  soft  and  pliable.  These  garments, 
which  are  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  feet,  hang 
loosely  from  the  shoulders  in  the  manner  of  a  cloak, 
and  are  in  general  the  only  covering  adopted  by  the 
men.  In  order  to  protect  their  bodies  from  the 
parching  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  they  anoint  them- 
selves from  head  to  foot  with  some  unctuous  sub- 
stance. The  same  materials  are  used  for  the  dress 
of  the  women,  but  their  garments  are  of  a  different 
shape.  Short  leathern  petticoats,  only,  are  worn 
while  the  women  are  engaged  in  laborious  occupa- 
tions, (and  these  it  often  falls  to  their  lot  to  perform,) 
at  other  times  an  upper  garment  or  mantle  is  added, 
having  a  train  ornamented  with  a  vast  number  of 


buttons,  placed  in  parallel  lines.  Their  head-dresses 
are  formed  from  the  skin  of  a  species  of  antelope, 
and  are  decorated  with  considerable  taste  with  large 
quantities  of  variegated  beads.  This  form  of  dress  is 
universal,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  richest  and  the  poorest  in  the  land,  is  in 
the  number  and  brilliancy  of  the  ornaments  employed. 
Some  of  the  women  have  bead-strings  round  their 
necks,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred. 

The  clothing  of  this  race  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Cattle  are  then  slain  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  old  garments,  which  have  been  worn  night  and 
day  for  a  twelvemonth,  are  laid  aside. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  Kaffer  consists  in  his  herds 
of  cattle.  Nothing  affects  him  more  than  an  injury 
done  to  his  horned  family,  whose  increase  and 
prosperity  appear  to  occupy  the  chief  place  in  his 
thoughts,  and  to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  his  actions. 
Since  the  introduction  of  horses  into  the  country, 
great  fondness  has  been  likewise  manifested  for  these 
animals  ;  and  the  young  chiefs  are  showing  the  real 
Bedouin  character  in  their  skill  in  the  chase,  and  the 
value  they  set  upon  their  steeds. 

The  chief  employments  of  Kaffer  men  consist  in 
the  preparation  of  their  cattle-folds  (which  are  en- 
closures formed  of  posts  and  boughs  closely  woven 
together) — in  hunting  the  elephant,  panther,  &c., 
and  in  preparing  the  leathern  garments  required  for 
their  own  use  and  for  that  of  their  wives  and  children. 
The  more  laborious  occupations  of  tillage,  of  felling 
wood,  and  of  building  their  habitations,  are  performed 
by  the  women,  whose  life,  after  marriage,  is  indeed 
one  of  bondage.  As  in  all  other  heathen  countries, 
the  order  of  nature  is  thus  reversed,  and  the  weaker 
vessel  is  invariably  made  to  bear  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens. The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is, 
that  before  the  women  can  be  said  to  have  attained 
the  prime  of  life,  their  strength  rapidly  fails,  and 
they  become  emaciated  and  infirm,  and  countenances 
that  in  many  instances  might  be  called  beautiful, 
from  their  vivacity  and  pleasing  expression,  quickly 
lose  their  attractive  character,  and  present  an  appear- 
ance almost  capable  of  inspiring  disgust. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Kaffer  monarch,  and 
a  few  of  the  ruling  chiefs,  the  rite  of  burial  is  never 
performed.  The  bodies  of  deceased  relatives  are 
conveyed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  some  distance  from 
the  abodes  of  the  survivors,  and  there  left  to  be  the 
prey  of  wild  beasts.  Nor  do  they  in  every  instance 
allow  the  spark  of  life  to  be  extinguished  ere  they 
hurry  away  their  dying  friend.  So  anxious  are  they 
to  get  rid  of  what  is  to  them  a  most  painful  and 
unpleasant  object,  that  on  the  appearance  of  con- 
vulsive symptoms  they  pronounce  the  patient  to  be 
already  dead,  and  immediately  proceed  with  their 
office.  Thus,  dark  and  miserable  is  the  end  of.  the 
poor  Kaffer.  Unconsoled  by  the  voice  of  one 
sympathizing  friend,  he  is  hurried  away  in  his  dying 
moments,  and,  perhaps,  ere  consciousness  has  wholly 
left  him,  becomes  the  prey  of  the  beast  of  the  desert. 
Who  can  contemplate  this  single  fact,  without 
earnestly  desiring  that  Christianity,  with  all  its 
blessed  effects,  may  become  prevalent  in  the  land 
of  the  Kaffer,  and  rescue  him  from  the  bondage  of 
vice  and  of  heathen  customs  ! 

Our  frontispiece  represents  a  Kaffer  village,  the 
huts  of  which  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive ; 
composed  of  wattling,  plastered  over  with  a  com- 
position of  clay  and  cow-dung.  That  of  the  chief  is 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
kraals  *  or  cattle-folds.     The  ordinary  huts  are  six  or 

*  In  reading  the  accounts  of  travellers  respecting  the  native  tribes 
of  Southern  Africa,  we  frequently  find  the  word  "  kraal"  adopted 
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seven  feet  in  diameter  and  have  a  square  opening  for 
an  entrance.  When  moving  about  in  search  of  fresh 
pasture,  or  driven  from  their  usual  dweUings  by  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy,  the  Kaffers  erect  temporary 
dwellings,  rudely  constructed  of  twigs  and  grass,  or 
composed  of  the  living  branches  of  some  extensive 
thicket  closely  twined  together. 

for  "village,"  or  a  small  collection  of  native  huts.  The  word 
"kraal"  is  objectionable  :  it  is  a  Dutch  term,  and  signifies  "beast- 
fold:"  a  term  by  wliicli  the  old  colonists  contemptuously  designated 
all  native  towns  and  villages;  regarding  their  inhabitants  as  animaU, 
but  not  men.    The  Kaifer  word  for  village  is  umzi. 


GARDEN   HERBS. 
Marjoram. 


VIII. 


Herbs  Physical  of  divers  qualities 

I  plant,  and  in  good  order  methodize ; 

For  since  our  nature  in  its  frame  contains 

The  seeds  of  Death,  and  source  of  previous  pains; 

Since  serpents  venomous  beneath  the  grass 

Lurk,  to  inject  their  poisons  as  wo  pass, 

'Tis  fit  the  ground  some  healing  plants  should  bear, 

That  where  the  danger  is  the  cure  be  near. 

John  Lawrence,  1728. 

The  above  lines  form  part  of  a  curious  poem,  entitled 
Paradise  Regained,  or  the  Art  of  Gardening.  The  lines 
subsequent  to  those  we  have  quoted,  recount  the 
wonders  eflFected  in  ancient  and  modern  times  by 
the  proper  use  and  application  of  herbs,  but  it  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  this  subject 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  show  how  much  of  super- 
stition and  credulity  were  mixed  up  with  the  medical 
science  of  former  days. 

Sweet  Marjoram,  {Origanum  marjorana,)  was  first 
cultivated  in  England  in  17^)3.  It  was  raised  from 
seed  obtained  from  Portugal,  in  which  country,  as  well 
as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  is  very  abundant.  The  native 
countries  of  this  species  of  Origanum,  however,  are 
the  islands  of  Candia  and  Cyprus.  In  England  it 
is  a  tender  annual,  and  does  not  receive  sufficient 
warmth  from  our  climate  to  ripen  its  seed,  so  that 
we  are  obliged  to  receive  our  supply  from  Italy.  It 
is  sometimes  called  knotted  marjoram,  on  account  of 
the  position  of  the  flowers,  which  are  clustered 
together  in  globular  knots  round  the  joints  of  the 
stem. 

Another  species  of  marjoram,  (Dictamnus,)  was  im- 
ported from  Candia  previously  to  that  above  mentioned, 
but  it  is  rather  known  for  its  poetical  associations  than 
for  its  useful  properties.  It  is  the  celebrated  dittany 
of  Crete,  and  is  the  plant  which  Venus  is  said  to  have 
brought  for  the  cure  of  her  son  .^neas. 

.A  branch  of  healing  dittany  she  brought, 

Whicli  in  the  Cretan  fields  with  care  she  sought; 

(Rough  is  the  stem,  with  woolly  leaves  surround  ; 

The  leaves  with  flowers,  the  flowers  with  purple  crown'd,) 

Well  known  to  wounded  goats;  a  sure  relief 

To  draw  the  pointed  steel,  and  ease  the  grief. 

Dittany  was  likewise  known  to  deer,  if  we  may 
believe  the  ancients,  who  affirm  that  when  these 
animals  were  wounded  with  arrows,  they  immediately 
sought  out  this  herb,  and  ate  of  it  plentifully,  when  it 
had  the  effect  of  discharging  the  darts.  There  is  a 
traditionary  tale  respecting  one  of  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  sycophants  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. We  are  told  that  the  monarch,  Cinyras  by 
name,  was  in  deep  affliction  for  the  death  of  his  son 
Amaracus,  and  his  flatterers,  thinking  to  afford  him 
consolation,  and  by  gratifying  his  vanity  to  promote 
their  own  ends,  told  him  that  the  youthful  prince 
while  carrying  a  box  of  fragrant  ointment,  through 
a  field  of  dittany,  by  accident  spilt  it  on  these  herbs, 
which  immediately   acquired    its  excellent   savour. 


The  prince  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  loss  of  his 
precious  ointment,  and  the  gods,  in  consideration  of 
his  parentage  and  merit,  changed  him  into  the  fra- 
grant herb  which  had  now  acquired  all  the  virtues  of 
the  ointment.  Hence  the  plant  received  the  name  of 
Amaracus. 

Pot  marjoram,  (Origanum  onites,)  has  the  same  quali- 
ties as  sweet  marjoram,  but  is  more  woody  in  its 
growth,  being  a  perennial,  and  propagated  by  the 
partition  of  the  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Greece. 

Wild  marjoram,  {Origanum  vulgare,)  is  very  com- 
mon on  chalky  and  gravelly  soils.  It  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  class  and  first  order  of  Linnaeus,  and  to 
the  order  Labiatae  in  the  natural  system.  It  blows 
in  July,  and  has  a  perennial,  creeping,  fibrous  root: 
the  stem  is  erect,  square,  purplish,  downy,  producing 
opposite  branches,  and  about  eighteen  inches  high: 
the  leaves  stand  upon  foot-stalks,  in  pairs  at  the 
joints,  and  are  ovate,  smooth  above,  and  downy 
beneath,  and  of  a  deep  yellow-green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  many,  of  a  pale-purple  colour,  and 
standing  in  clusters :  the  floral  leaves  are  brownish. 
The  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  into  five  segments  : 
the  corolla  is  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  divided  at  the 
limb  into  two  lips,  one  erect,  the  other  spreading ; 
the  filaments  have  double  anthers :  the  seeds  are 
four  in  number,  and  of  an  oval  shape. 

Wild  marjoram  is  a  warm  and  pungent  aromatic 
herb.  It  yields,  on  distillation  with  water,  an  essen- 
tial oil  of  agreeable  odour,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  some  ointments,  and  is  also  used  by 
farriers  as  a  caustic.  Dropped  on  cotton,  this  oil  is 
sometimes  appHed  with  good  effect  for  the  relief  of 
tooth-ach.  The  average  produce  of  oil  from  this 
herb  is  one  pound  from  two  hundred  weight.  It  is 
sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  thyme.  An 
infusion  of  wild  marjoram  makes  excellent  tea,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  plant  a  purple  dye  may  be 
obtained. 

Of  the  reputed  medicinal  qualities  of  the  different 
sorts  of  Origanum,  we  may  further  say  that  Hippo- 
crates recommends  it  in  all  diseases  which  require 
heating,  dissolving,  and  stimulating,  whence  it  is 
beneficial  in  complaints  of  the  lungs,  being  boiled  in 
wine,  and  then  sweetened  with  honey  and  drunk 
hot.  A  tea  of  the  leaves  is  prescribed  by  him  as 
effectual  in  the  asthma,  in  violent  coughs,  and  in 
indigestion,  and  the  employment  of  the  plant  in  baths 
is  said  to  be  good  for  hysteric  affections,  palsy,  &c. 
Gerard  recommends  the  use  of  marjoram  in  dropsy; 
Hartman  assures  us  that  it  restores  the  sense  of 
smell,  when  lost;  Culpeper  talks  of  its  restoring  lost 
speech;  Bourgeois  says  it  is  a  specific  for  apoplexy 
and  paralysis,  and  Chamberlayne  gravely  informs  us 
that  it  is  very  necessary  in  food  to  "corroborate, 
cleanse,  and  mundifie  the  stomach." 

Sweet  marjoram  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
cephalic  snuff,  but  is  chiefly  esteemed  as  a  seasoning 
ingredient  for  the  kitchen,  where,  in  common  with  pot 
marjoram,  it  is  valued  for  its  aromatic  flavour.  It 
has  been  in  use  for  these  purposes  ever  since  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  not  only 
employed  in  broth-meats,  but  in  the  composition  of 
wafer-cakes,  &c. 

Sweet,  or  knotted  marjoram,  being  a  tender  plant, 
must  (if  wanted  early  in  the  season)  be  sown  on  a 
bed  moderately  heated,  towards  the  end  of  March, 
or  if  not  required  early,  it  may  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border  about  the  middle  of  April;  the  plants  to  be 
afterwards  thinned,  and  left  to  grow  without  being 
transplanted.  If  it  has  been  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  it 
must  be  gradually  hardened  to   the  weather,  and 
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then  planted  out  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few  plants  in  pots,  as  these 
may  be  placed  in  a  warm  shed  or  in  a  green-house 
as  winter  approaches,  and  thus  be  preserved  for  use 
nearly  throughout  the  season. 

The  perennial  roots  of  pot-marjoram  are  parted 
into  small  tufts  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  and 
planted  in  a  light  soil,  at  a  foot  distance  from  each 
other.  This  herb,  as  well  as  all  others,should  be  cut 
for  drying  when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  as  it  then 
possesses  its  greatest  strength  and  virtue.  When  cut 
it  should  be  laid  in  a  shady  place  to  dry,  and  then 
put  in  clean  paper  bags,  and  hung  in  a  dry  place 
where  it  will  be  free  from  dust. 

The   botanical   name  of  this   herb,   {Origanum,)  is 
derived  from   two  Greek  words,  signifying  "a  hill" 
and  "I  delight,"      Miller  enumerates  thirteen  species, 
and  Linnaeus  eleven.     The  Hortus  Kewensis  mentions 
ten  kinds  of  marjoram.     Sweet  marjoram,  or  marjory, 
which  is  the  common  term,  is  rarely  forgotten  in  a 
cottager's  nosegay.     Its  abundant  blossoms  and  fra- 
grant smell  make  it  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and 
he  is  also  much  more  disposed  to  place  faith  in  its 
medicinal  virtues  than  those  who  have  foreign  drugs 
at  their  command.     Shenstone    makes  it  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Schoolmistress'  Garden  : — 
And  marjoram  sweet,  in  shepherds'  posy  found, 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be,  erewhile,  in  arid  bundles  bound, 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labours  of  her  loom. 
And  ;rown  her  'kerchiefs  clean  with  mickle  rare  perfume. 


THE  MANTIS  ORATORIO, 
OR  Camel-Cricket. 


TO  THE  PLANET  VENUS, 

UPON    ITS    APPROXIMATION  (aS    AN    EVENING    STAIl)    TO 
THE    EARTH,   JANUARY,    1838. 

What  strong  allurement  draws,  what  spirit  guides 

Thee,  Vesper !  brightening  still,  as  if  the  nearer 

Thoii  comest  to  man's  abode,  the  spot  grew  dearer. 
Night  after  night  ?     True  is  it.  Nature  hides 
Her  treasures  less  and  less. — Man  now  presides 

In  power,  where  once  he  trembled  in  his  Aveakness ; 
Knowledge  advances  with  gigantic  strides  ; 

But  are  "we  ought  enriched  in  love  and  meekness? 
Aught  dost  thou  see,  bright  star  !  of  pure  and  wise. 

More  than  in  humbler  times  graced  human  story  ; 
That  makes  our  hearts  more  apt  to  sympathize 

With  heaven,  our  souls  more  fit  for  future  glory, 
When  earth  shall  vanish  from  our  closing  eyes, 

Ere  we  lie  down  in  our  last  dormitory. 

Wordsworth. 


I  MUST  talk  with  my  wife,  and  chat  with  ray  children,  and 
I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  my  servants!  All  these  things  I 
reckon  as  a  part  of  business,  except  a  man  will  resolve  to 
be  a  stranger  at  home;  for  with  whomsoever  either  nature, 
or  chance,  or  choice  has  engaged  a  man  in  any  commerce, 
he   must    endeavour   to    make   himself  as    acceptable    to 

those   about   him    as    he    possibly   can. Sir    Thomas 

More. 


Did  the  children  of  levity  but  know  with  what  anxiety  the 
heart  of  a  parent  flutters  round  the  child  he  loves,  they 
would  be  less  apt  to  construe  into  harshness  that  delicate 
concern  for  their  coilduct,  which  they  often  complain  of  as 
laying  restraint  upon  things,  to  the  young,  the  gay  and  the 
thoughtless,  seemingly  harmless  and  indiflferent. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  so  dangerous  as  attempting 
universal  literature — of  being  able  to  criticise  all  modern 
books:  it  increases  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the 
reason ;  it  supplies  the  grace  of  conversation  without  the 
labour  of  thought. — Sir  Humphry  Davy. 


The  decrees  of  Providence  are  inscrutable;  in  spite  of 
man's  short-sighted  endeavours  to  dispose  of  events  ac- 
cording to  his  own  wishes  and  his  own  purposes,  there  is 
an  Intelligence  beyond  his  reason,  which  holds  the  scales 
of  justice,  and  promotes  his  well-bein^,  in  spite  of  his  puny 
gflforts. MORIER, 


The  genus  to  which  the  Mantis  oratorio  belongs  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  in  the  whole  class  of  insects  j  so 
much  so  that  description  can  convey  but  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  remarkable  appearance  of  some  of 
the  species  it  contains.  As  if  designed  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  in  the  chain  of  universal  being,  some  of 
these  insects  unite  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  with 
the  vital  functions  of  an  animal;  while  others  exhibit 
a  grotesqueness  of  attitude  and  behaviour  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  prey,  and  a  fierce  animosity  in  their 
warfare  with  each  other,  that  render  them  no  less  the 
objects  of  curiosity  among  naturalists. 

Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  Mantis  oratorio,  an  insect 
which  England  does  not  produce,  and  of  which  there- 
fore we  must  be  satisfied  to  learn  particulars  from 
foreign  entomologists,  or  from  such  of  our  country- 
men as  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  its 
habits  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  found  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
entirely  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  The  head  is  un- 
steady, and  slightly  attached  to  the  thorax.  The 
mouth  is  furnished  with  jaws,  and  has  its  feelers  fili- 
form. The  wings  are  four,  membranaceous,  and  con- 
voluted ;  the  lower  pair  plaited.  The  fore-legs  are 
compressed,  serrated,  or  toothed,  beneath,  and  armed 
with  a  single  claw  and  a  lateral-jointed  foot.  The 
hind-legs  are  smooth,  and  formed  for  walking.  The 
insect  is  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  of  a  slender 
shape,  and  in  its  general  sitting  posture  is  observed  to 
hold  up  the  two  fore-legs,  slightly  bent,  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  :  hence  the  country  people,  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  regard  it  as  a  sacred  insect, 
and  are  careful  to  do  it  no  injury.  An  old  French 
author  tells  us  that  it  is  called  Mantis,  or  fortune-teller, 
either  because  by  its  arrival  it  shows  spring  to  be  at 
hand,  or  because  it  holds  up  its  fore-feet  like  hands, 
praying  in  the  same  manner  as  the  diviners,  when 
they  poured  out  their  supplications  to  their  gods.  "  So 
divine  a  creature  is  this  esteemed,"  continues  he,  "that 
if  a  child  ask  the  way  to  any  place,  it  will  stretch  out 
one  of  its  feet  and  show  him  the  right  way,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  miss."  The  attitude  which  has  thus 
excited  the  popular  superstition,  and  led  the  ignorant 
to  ascribe  marvellous  powers  to  the  camel- cricket,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  posture  in  which  it  can  most 
conveniently  seize  its  prey.  The  long  fore-arms  of 
the  insect,  with  the  head  and  thorax,  all  elevated  for 
hours  together  in  the  position  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut, have  certainly  something  of  a  praying  attitude, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  circumstance  should  have 
suggested  both  the  specific  and  familiar  names  of  the 
Mantis  tribe.  The  former  are  religiosa,  or  oratorio, 
precaria,  sancta,  &c.  The  names  of  others  have  arisen 
from  their  curious  begging  attitudes,  as  mendica,  pau- 
perata,  super stitiosa,  &c.  The  trivial  names  given  to 
the  Mantis  oratorio  sufficiently  indicate  the  supersti- 
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tious  respect  in  which  it  is  held.  It  is  called  by  the 
French  Prie  Dieu,  or  according  to  some  writers  Presque 
Dieu,  by  the  Italians  Pregadiou,  by  the  Portuguese 
Louva  Dios.  A  monkish  legend  informs  us  that  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  walking  one  day  in  a  garden,  and 
seeing  an  insect  of  the  Mantis  genus  moving  along  in 
its  solemn  way,  holding  up  its  two  fore-legs  as  in  the 
act  of  devotion,  desired  it  to  sing  the  praises  of  God. 
The  legend  adds  that  the  saint  immediately  heard  the 
insect  carol  a  fine  canticle  with  a  loud  emphasis. 

The  patience  of  this  Mantis  in  catching  its  prey  is 
very  remarkable.  Rosel  tells  us  that  when  once  it 
fixes  its  eyes  on  an  insect  it  rarely  loses  sight  of  it 
again,  though  it  may  cost  some  hours  to  take.  If  it 
sees  the  insect  a  little  beyond  its  reach,  over  its  head, 
it  slowly  erects  its  long  thorax,  by  means  of  the 
moveable  membranes  which  connect  it  with  the  body 
at  the  base  ;  then  resting  on  the  four  posterior  legs,  it 
gradually  i-aises  the  anterior  pair  also:  if  this  brings 
it  near  enough  to  the  insect,  it  throws  open  the  last 
joint,  and  snaps  its  prey  between  the  spines,  that  are 
set  in  rows  on  the  second  joint.  If  it  is  unsuccessful 
it  does  not  retract  its  arms,  but  keeps  them  still 
stretched  out,  and  waits  for  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  seizing  the  insect.  If  the  latter  goes  far 
from  the  spot,  the  mantis  flies  after  it,  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  place,  crawls  slowly  along  the  ground 
like  a  cat,  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  It  has  a 
remarkable  quickness  of  sight,  being  possessed  of  a 
small  black  pupil  or  sight,  which  moves  in  all  direc- 
tions within  the  parts  we  usually  term  eyes,  so  that  it 
can  see  its  prey  in  any  direction,  without  having  occa- 
sion to  startle  it  by  turning  its  head. 

The  female  mantis  deposits  her  eggs  in  regular  order 
on  the  twigs  of  plants,  and  covers  them  with  a  white 
substance,  which  on  hardening  gains  a  yellow  colour. 
This  takes  place  in  September,  but  it  is  not  till  the 
following  June  that  the  insects  appear.  In  the  larva 
state  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  their  parents, 
except  that  they  are  destitute  of  wings  and  wing- 
covers. 

The  disposition  of  this  Mantis  to  prey  on  its  own 
species,  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  natural- 
ists. Rosel,  wishing  to  observe  the  gradual  progress 
of  these  creatures  to  the  winged  state,  placed  some 
eggs  in  a  large  covered  glass.  From  the  time  they 
were  first  hatched  they  showed  signs  of  a  savage  dis- 
position ;  and  though  he  supplied  them  with  ditferent 
sorts  of  plants,  they  preferred  preying  on  each  othei'. 
This  determined  him  to  supply  them  with  other  in- 
sects to  eat  :  he  put  ants  into  the  glass  to  them,  but 
they  then  betrayed  as  much  fear  as  they  had  before 
shown  barbarity,  and  tried  to  escape  in  every  direc- 
tion. He  next  gave  them  some  of  the  common 
musca,  (house-fly,)  which  they  seized  with  eager- 
ness and  tore  in  pieces  ;  but,  though  these  creatures 
seemed  very  fond  of  flies,  they  still  continued  to 
destroy  one  another  through  savage  wantonness 
Despairing  at  last  of  rearing  any  to  the  winged  state, 
he  separated  them  into  small  parcels  in  different 
glasses,  but  here,  as  before,  the  strongest  of  each 
community  destroyed  the  rest.  On  receiving  some  of 
these  insects  in  the  winged  state,  he  placed  each  pair 
in  a  separate  glass,  but  found  that  the  fierceness  of 
their  disposition  is  not  softened  by  sex  or  age,  for  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  whether  male  or  female,  rushed 
at  the  other  with  great  velocity,  and  tore  it  in  pieces 
with  the  crotchets  and  spines  of  the  fore-claws. 

The  Chinese,  aware  of  the  fighting  propensity  o^ 
these  insects,  keep  them  in  little  bamboo  cages,  and 
match  them  together  in  combats,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  this  country  fighting  cocks  used  to  be  matched. 
Rosel    compares   the    attacks   of    the   Mantis    tribe 


to  that  of  hussars ;  for  they  dexterously  guard  and 
cut  with  their  fore-claws,  as  those  soldiers  do  with 
sabres,  and  sometimes  at  a  stroke  one  of  them 
cleaves  the  other  through,  or  severs  its  head  from 
the  thorax  ;  after  this,  the  victorious  mantis  devours 
his  fallen  enemy. 

Various  species  of  Mantis  have  been  found  through- 
out the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  reaching  as  fur 
north  as  the  middle  of  France.  Their  forms  are 
variable  ;  some  of  them  bear  so  exact  a  resemblance 
to  the  leaves  of  the  trees  they  inhabit,  that  travellers 
have  been  struck  with  the  phenomenon,  as  it  seemed, 
of  animated  vegetable  substances.  Indeed,  their 
manners,  as  well  as  their  structure,  are  very  likely  to 
impose  on  persons  who  have  but  little  acquaintance 
with  the  insect  world.  They  often  remain  on  the 
trees  for  hours  together  without  motion,  then  sud- 
denly spring  into  the  air,  and  when  they  settle 
again  appear  lifeless;  these  are  only  stratagems  made 
use  of  to  deceive  the  more  cautious  insects  on  which 
they  feed,  but  some  travellers  who  had  witnessed  this 
curious  sight,  declare  that  they  saw  the  leaves  of  trees 
become  living  creatures  and  take  flight. 

Were  these  insects  as  voracious  in  their  vegetable 
diet  as  they  show  themselves  with  respect  to  other 
insects,  and  even  their  own  species,  they  would  prove 
very  formidable  enemies  in  the  countries  where  they 
abound  ;  for,  according  to  Renard,  the  larger  kinds 
of  Mantis  go  in  vast  troops,  and  cross  hills,  rivers, 
and  other  obstacles  that  oppose  their  march,  when 
they  are  in  quest  of  food.  Thus  they  clear  the  earth 
of  myriads  that  infest  it,  and  when  these  become 
scarce  from  their  ravages,  they  bite  and  devour  one 
another.  i 

The  Mantidse  are  found  to  be  most  active  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat. 
As  the  season  decHnes,  they  become  comparatively 
inert,  and  are  more  easily  taken.  In  attempting  to 
catch  them,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  being 
wounded  by  the  sharp  spines  of  their  fore-limbs, 
which  readily  pierce  the  skin. 

The  species  called  Mantis  precaria  is  a  native  of 
many  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  of  the  same  general  size 
and  shape  with  the  species  we  have  been  describing, 
is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  with  the  thorax  ciliated, 
or  .spined,  on  each  side,  and  the  upper  wings  each 
marked  in  the  middle  by  a  semi-transparent  spot.  It 
is  the  supposed  idol  of  the  Hottentots,  and  this  super- 
stitious people  are  reported  to  hold  in  the  highest 
reverence  the  person  on  whom  the  adored  insect 
happens  to  alight,  such  a  person  being  considered  as 
favoured  by  the  distinction  of  a  celestial  visitant,  and 
regarded  ever  afterwards  as  a  saint. 


WALKINC-LEAF    INSECT. 


Of  all  the  Mantes  the  most  singular  is  said  to  be 
the  Mantis  gongylodes  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  very 
thin  limbs  and  a  grotesque  appearance,  greatly  re- 
sembling in  its  dried  form  the  conjunction  of  several 
fragments  of  withered  leaves  and  stalks. 
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Not  only  in  the  Mantis  tribe,  but  in  several  other 
families  of  tropical  insects,  may  be  found  those  extra- 
ordinary species  to  which  the  popular  name  of  Walk- 
ing-leaf has  been  applied.  Among  locusts  we  find 
insects  with  wing-cases  bearing  the  most  striking 
resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  the  myrtle, 
the  citron,  the  lily,  the  sage,  the  olive,  the  camellia, 
thyme,  and  grass  ;  hence  their  specific  names  of  citri- 
folia,  laurifolla,  oleifolia,  8cc.  and  the  likeness  they 
bear  to  these  leaves  is  so  great,  not  only  in  the  colour 
but  in  the  texture,  and  even  the  veining  of  the  wing- 
cases,  that  were  these  detached  from  the  body,  it  is 
thought  that  even  botanists  themselves  might  be 
deceived  by  them,  and  suppose  them  real  leaves. 
Nor  are  these  remarkable  cases  entirely  without 
parallel  among  our  own  insects,  when  in  their  larva 
state.  An  attentive  observer  of  nature  will  frequently 
discover,  among  the  numerous  caterpillars  that  infest 
our  hedges  and  trees,  a  great  similarity  between  the 
colour  and  make  of  the  little  creature,  and  that  of  the 
twig  on  which  it  rests.  The  dull  hues  and  speckled 
surface  of  some,  might  very  well  be  mistaken  for  the 
lichen-covered  bark  of  the  tree  itself,  while  the 
smooth  and  glossy  green  of  others  aptly  represents 
the  young  shoots  on  which  it  feeds.  This  adaptation 
of  the  appearance  of  the  insect  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed,  is,  doubtless,  intended  for  its 
preservation  and  concealment,  and  affords  another 
instance  of  the  wise  provision  made  for  the  wants  of 
apparently  insignificant  portions  of  God's  creation. 


ALUM  AND  ALUM-WORKS. 
II. 

This  very  useful  substance  is  composed  principally 
of  two  ingredients,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alumina  j  but 
it  also  contains  a  portion  of  one  of  the  three  alkalies, 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia.  More  commonly  it  is  the 
first  of  the  three,  and  is  then,  chemically  speaking,  a 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash ;  but  it  is  usually 
called  common  or  potash  alum ;  while  the  other  two 
kinds  are  called  respectively  soda  alum,  and  ammonia 
alum.  The  two  latter  kinds  are  not  much  known  in 
commerce ;  we  will  therefore  confine  our  notice  to 
common  or  potash  alum. 

The  appearance  of  alum  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Its  uses  in  the  arts  and  medical  sciences 
are  numerous.  It  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
many  kinds  of  medicine  :  it  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  many  kinds  of  paint :  its  use  is  indispensable  to 
the  dyer,  as  a  mordant,  or  means  of  fixing  the  colour 
to  cloth  :  it  is  used  for  preparing  all  those  kinds  of 
leather  which  are  neither  tanned  nor  dressed  with 
oil :  it  is  used  by  candle-makers,  to  harden  their 
tallow  and  render  it  white ;  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
processes,  the  value  of  alum  is  very  conspicuous. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  ancients  were  un- 
acquainted with  alum,  but  that  they  applied  an 
equivalent  name  to  a  vitriolic  earth.  True  alum  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Orientals,  who  established 
alum-works  in  Syria,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.  The  oldest  alum-works  in  Europe,  were 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner  estabhshed  the  first  alum-works  in 
England,  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  the  kind  in  this  country  are- still  carried 
on.  There  are  also  large  works  at  Hurlett,  near 
Paisley.  The  best  alum  is  considered  to  be  that 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the 
papal  territory.  There  is  a  species  often  called  Rock- 
alum  :  this  is  a  wrong  term :  it  should  be  Roch,  from 
Rocha,  in  Syria,  from  whence  it  is  procured. 


Alum  is  procured  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mineral  employed.  We  will  describe 
the  principal  modes  of  operation.  The  first  of  which 
we  shall  speak  is  the  production  of  alum  from  a  vol- 
canic sulphureous  earth  near  Naples.  The  Sol/aterra, 
according  to  Dr.  Aikin,  is  a  small  plain  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  near  Naples,  and  is  covered  with  a  white  soil, 
in  which  are  perceived  numerous  round  holes  or 
craters,  from  which  sulphureous  vapours  are  con- 
stantly ascending.  The  ground,  even  at  the  surface, 
is  warm,  and  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  is  too  hot 
to  be  borne  by  the  hand.  This  white  clayey  soil,  being 
penetrated  and  entirely  impregnated  by  sulphureous 
vapours,  forms  a  rich  ore  of  alum.  In  order  to  ex- 
tract the  alum,  a  shed  is  erected,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  placed  a  large  oblong  leaden  cistern,  let  into 
the  ground  almost  up  to  the  brim,'  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  proper  quantity  of  the  subterranean  heat ;  this 
cistern  is  surrounded  by  smaller  caldrons,  sunk  into 
the  ground  in  a  similar  manner.  When  all  is  pre- 
pared, some  of  the  sulphureous  earth  is  put  into  the 
cistern,  and  water  is  poured  on  it :  this  mixture  is 
carefully  stirred  till  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  j 
after  which,  the  earth  being  removed^  a  fresh  portion 
is  put  in,  so  as  to  bring  the  water  almost  to  a  state  of 
saturation  with  the  salt.  The  liquor  is  now  removed 
into  the  smaller  caldrons,  and  the  loss  by  evaporation 
is  supplied  by  fresh  liquor.  The  whole  is  then  re- 
moved into  tubs,  where,  as  it  cools,  it  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  crystals  of  alum.  These  crystals  are  puri- 
fied by  a  second  solution  and  crystallization,  after 
which  they  are  fit  for  the  market.  This  alum  is  the 
most  easily  procured  of  any,  because  it  exists  ready 
prepared  in  the  soil ;  but  from  the  careless  mode  in 
which  it  is  manufactured,  it  is  but  little  known  out  of 
Naples. 

We  have  said  that  the  finest  alum  is  procured  from 
the  Roman  territory.  This  is  prepared  at  the  old- 
established  works  of  La  Solfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia, 
from  a  kind  of  alum-stone  procured  about  a  mile  from 
the  works.  This  alum- stone  occurs  in  irregular 
strata,  and  in  deep  veins  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  When 
unmixed  with  other  substances,  it  is  of  a  yellov/ish 
white  colour,  and  so  hard  as  to  require  blasting  by 
gunpowder.  The  stone  is  first  broken  into  pieces  of 
a  moderate  size,  and  then  roasted.  The  furnace  used 
for  this  purpose  is  a  cylindrical  cavity  in  a  mass  of 
masonry,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
hemispherical  dome,  with  a  large  round  aperture  at 
the  top.  The  wood-fuel  is  conveyed  through  a  side 
door  into  the  dome,  and  the  alum -ore  is  piled  care- 
fully over  the  aperture,  so  as  to  form  a  smaller  dome, 
whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  aperture  in  the 
larger  one.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  kindled,  the  smoke 
and  flame  penetrate  through  the  interstices  of  the 
pieces  of  ore,  and  quickly  heat  the  whole  mass.  For 
the  first  three  or  four  hours,  the  smoke  escapes  in 
dense  black  volumes  5  but  by  degrees  it  acquires  a 
white  colour,  the  pieces  of  ore  become  of  a  bright  red, 
or-rose  colour,  and  a  smell  of  sulphur  becomes  mani- 
fest. In  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  the  fire  is  extin- 
guished, and  when  the  alum-stones  have  cooled,  they 
are  removed,  and  again  replaced  for  a  second  roasting, 
but  observing  that  those  should  now  be  placed  in  the 
middle  which  before  occupied  the  outside  of  the  heap. 

When  the  roasting  is  completed,  the  alum-stones 
are  piled  upon  a  smooth,  sloping  floor,  in  long  paral- 
lel ridges,  between  each  of  which  is  a  trench  filled 
with  water.  From  these  trenches  the  ridges  are  fre- 
quently sprinkled ;  and  after  a  few  days  the  pieces 
begin  to  swell  and  crack,  and  fall  to  powder,  like 
quickhme  when  slaked)  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  a  light  reddish  colour ;  and  in  five  or  six  weeks 
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this  operation  is  completed.  A  leaden  boiler  is  then 
two-thirds  filled  with  water,  and  portions  of  the  slaked 
ore  are  successively  stirred  in,  till  the  vessel  is  nearly 
full.  When  the  liquor  begins  to  boil,  the  ore  is  dili- 
gently stirred  up  from  the  bottom,  that  the  whole  of 
the  alum  may  be  dissolved.  At  the  end  of  about 
twenty-four  hours,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the 
liquor  is  left  at  rest  for  the  particles  of  earth  to  sub- 
side. As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place,  a  stop-cock, 
fixed  in  the  side  of  the  boiler,  about  one-third  of  its 
height  from  the  bottom,  is  opened,  and  the  clear  so- 
lution is  transferred  along  a  wooden  spout,  into  square 
wooden  reservoirs,  seven  feet  high  by  five  wide,  so 
constructed  as  to  be  readily  taken  to  pieces :  in  these 
it  remains  about  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  the 
alum  crystallizes  in  irregular  masses  upon  the  sides 
and  bottom.  More  alum  is  afterwards  procured  from 
the  remaining  liquor,  by  a  subsequent  process. 

We  now  come  to  our  own  country,  and  shall  speak 
of  the  alum-works  at  Whitby.  The  mineral  from 
which  the  alum  is  here  procured,  is  alum  slate,  or 
alum  shale;  and  the  mode  of  preparation,  as  detailed 
by 'Mr.  Winter  and  Dr.  Ure,  is  nearly  as  follows. 
The  stratum  of  alum-slate  is  about  twenty-nine  miles 
in  width,  and  is  covered  by  strata  of  alluvial  soil, 
sand- stone,  iron-stone,  shells,  and  clay.  The  alum- 
slate  is  generally  found  disposed  in  horizontal  layers. 
The  rock  is  first  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  laid 
on  a  horizontal  bed  of  fuel,  composed  of  brushwood, 
&c.  When  the  rock  is  piled  up  to  a  height  of  about 
four  feet,  fire  is  applied  to  the  bottom,  and  fresh  rock 
is  continually  heaped  upon  the  pile.  This  is  conti- 
nued until  the  calcined  heap  be  raised  to  the  height  of 
ninety  or  one  hundred  feet.  Its  horizontal  area  has 
also  been  progressively  extended  at  the  same  time, 
till  it  forms  a  great  bed,  nearly  200  feet  square,  con- 
taining 100,000  cubic  yards  of  rock.  The  rapidity  of 
the  combustion  is  allayed  by  plastering  up  the  cre- 
vices with  moistened  clay. 

When  the  rock  has  been  thus  roasted  or  calcined,  it 
is  placed  in  water  contained  in  pits,  that  usually  hold 
about  sixty  cubic  yards.  The  liquor  is  drawn  off 
into  cisterns,  and  afterwards  pumped  up  again  upon 
fresh  calcined  rock  :  this  is  repeated  until  the  water 
becomes  about  one-seventh  heavier  than  in  its  ordinary 
state,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  alum  it  now  contains. 
This  strong  and  heavy  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  settling 
cisterns,  where  iron,  earth,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  are 
deposited.  When  the  subsidence  (which  is  some- 
times accelerated  by  boiling)  is  completed,  the  liquor 
is  transferred  into  leaden  pans,  ten  feet  long,  four 
feet  nine  inches  wide,  two  feet  two  inches  deep  at  one 
end,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  at  the  other.  Here 
the  liquor  is  concentrated  at  a  boiling  heat.  Every 
morning  the  pans  are  emptied  into  a  settling  cistern, 
(which  is  effected  more  easily  by  the  sloping  shape  of 
their  bottoms,)  and  a  solution  of  muriate  of  potash  is 
added.  After  being  allowed  to  settle  about  tvt'o 
hours,  the  liquor  is  poured  off  into  coolers,  to  crystal- 
lize. 

The  liquor  remains  in  the  cooler  about  four  days, 
after  which  the  clear  fluid  is  poured  off,  leaving  crystals 
of  alum  at  the  bottom.  These  crystals  are  washed  in 
a  tub,  drained,  and  put  into  a  leaden  pan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  make  a  saturated  solution  at  the 
boiling  point.  When  this  is  effected,  the  solution  is 
poured  into  casks,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  about 
a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  alum  is  found, 
exteriorly  in  a  solid  cake,  but  in  the  interior  cavity  in 
large  pyramidal  crystals.  The  alum  is  now  in  its 
finished  state,  fit  for  the  market.  It  is  thus  seen, 
that  Whitby  alum  differs  from  that  of  Naples  or 
Rome,  in  the   necessity  for  adding  potash,  or  some 


equivalent  alkali,  to  the  ingredients  already  existing  in 
the  ore.  About  130  tons  of  the  Whitby  ore  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  one  ton  of  alum.  The  expense  of 
digging,  and  removing  to  a  distance  of  200  yards,  one 
cubic  yard  of  the  rock  or  ore,  is  about  sixpence  half- 
penny }  and  the  men  earn  from  two  to  three  shil- 
lings per  day  at  the  employment. 

In  Saxony  the  alum-ore,  being  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind  from  those  hitherto  mentioned,  is 
treated  in  a  different  manner ;  but  what  has  been 
already  said  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  general 
modes  by  which  alum  is  procured. 


I  HOLD  it  indeed  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  a  mind  not  poised  ag 
it  ought  to  be,  if  it  be  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  home, 
to  the  little  joys  and  endearments  of  a  family,  to  the  affec- 
tion of  relations,  to  the  fidelity  of  domestics.  Next  to 
being  well  with  his  own  conscience,  the  friendship  and 
attachment  of  a  man's  family  and  dependents  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  circumstance  of  his  lot.  His 
situation,  with  regard  to  either,  forms  that  sort  of  bosom 
comfort  or  disquiet  that  sticks  close  to  him  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  which,  though  he  may  now  and  then  forget 
it  amidst  the  bustle  of  public,  or  the  hurry  of  active  life, 
will  resume  its  place  in  his  thoughts,  and  its  permanent 
effects  on  his  happiness,  at  every  pause  of  ambition  or  of 
business. 


I  WOULD  distinguish  between  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  fits  us  for  intercourse  with  the  better  part 
of  mankind,  and  that  which  we  gain  by  associating  with 
the  worst. 


Religion. — ^It  will  one  day  be  understood,  that  whatever 
wars  with  reason  and  common  sense,  is  equally  hostile  to 
religion.  The  simple  and  unchangeable  truths  of  Christianity 
will  be  found  to  violate  none  of  our  most  obvious  convictions. 
Truth  will  reassume  her  legitimate  reign,  and  piety,  religion, 
and  morals,  our  best  interests  for  this  life,  and  our  surest 
preparations  for  a  future  one,  will  be  found  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  eternal  order  of  things:  and  thus  the  system 
of  the  Gospel  will  become  universal  according  to  its  legiti- 
mate claims.  True  piety,  in  my  opinion,  is  equally  our 
duty,  our  wisdom,  and  our  happiness.  To  behold  God  every- 
where in  his  works,  to  hold  communion  with  him  in  a  con- 
templative and  admiring  spirit,  to  love  and  trust  him;  to  find, 
in  the  deep  and  constantly-present  persuasion  of  his  being 
and  attributes,  a  sentiment  of  exhaustless  cheerfulness  and 
excitement  to  duty,  I  hold  to  be  the  source  of  the  purest 
and  sublimest  pleasure  that  earth  can  afford. D. 


Pride  relates  more  to  our  opinion  of  ourselves;  vanity,  to 
what  we  would  have  others  think  of  us. 


AUTUMN. 


There  is  an  "even-tide"  in  the  year, — a  season,  as 
we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  propi- 
tious light, — when  the  winds  arise,  and  the  leaves  fall, 
and  nature  around  us  seems  to  sink  into  decay.  It 
is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  season  of  melancholy; 
and  if  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is  the  time  of 
solemn  and  of  serious  thought,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
season  of  melancholy;  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  so 
soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approach,  and  so  prophetic 
in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have  known  it  feel,  as 
if  instinctively,  that  it  is  the  doing  of  God,  and  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus  finely  touched  but  to 
fine  issues. 

1.  It  is  a  season  which  tends  to  wean  us  from  the 
passions  of  the  world.  Every  passion,  however  base 
or  unworthy,  is  yet  eloquent.  It  speaks  to  us  of 
present  enjoyment;  it  tells  us  of  what  men  have  done, 
and  what  men  may  do,  and  it  supports  us  every- 
where by  the  example  of  many  around  us.  When  we 
go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of  the  year,  a 
different  voice  approaches  us.     We  regard,  even  in 
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spite  of  ourselves,  the  still,  but  steady  advances  of 
time. 

A  few  days  ago,  and  the  summer  of  the  year  was 
grateful,  and  every  element  was  filled  with  life,  and 
the  sun  of  heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascendant. 
He  is  now  enfeebled  in  his  power:  the  desert  no  more 
"  blossoms  like  the  rose:"  the  song  of  joy  is  no  more 
heard  among  the  branches;  and  the  earth  is  strewed 
with  that  foliage  which  once  bespoke  the  magnificence 
.  of  summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  passions  which 
society  has  awakened,  we  pause  amid  this  apparent 
desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in  the  lodge  "of 
the  wayfaring  man  in  the  wilderness,"  and  we  feel 
that  all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own  fate. 
Such  also,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  our  own  condition. 
The  blossoms  of  our  spring,  the  pride  of  our  sum- 
mer, will  also  fade  into  decay;  and  the  pulse  that  now 
beats  high  with  virtuous  or  \vith  vicious  desire  will 
gradually  sink,  and  then  must  stop  for  ever. 

We  rise  from  our  meditations  with  hearts  softened 
and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  sha- 
dowy scene,  where  we  have  "disquieted  ourselves  in 
vain."  Such  is  the  first  impression  which  the  present 
scene  of  nature  is  fitted  to  make  upon  us.  It  is  this 
first  impression  which  intimidates  the  thoughtless  and 
the  gay ;  and,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  reflections 
that  followed,  I  know  not  that  it  would  be  the  busi- 
ness of  wisdom  to  recommend  such  meditations.  It 
is  the  consequences  however  of  such  previous  thoughts 
which  are  chiefly  valuable;  and  among  these  there 
are  two  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration. 

2.  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  melancholy 
Vvfhich  such  seasons  excite,  that  it  is  general.  It  is 
not  an  individual  remonstrance;  it  is  not  the  harsh 
language  of  human  wisdom,  which  too  often  insults 
while  it  instructs  us.  When  the  winds  of  autumn 
sigh  around  us,  their  voice  speaks  not  to  us  only,  but 
to  our  kind ;  and  the  lesson  they  teach  us  is  not  that 
we  alone  decay,  but  that  such  also  is  the  fate  of  all 
the  generations  of  man.  "  They  are  the  green  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish  and  are  re- 
ucTved." 

In  such  a  sentiment  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity 
mingled  with  its  melancholy :  our  tears  fall,  but  they 
fall  not  for  ourselves ;  and,  although  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  may  have  begun  with  the  selfishness  of  our 
own  concerns,  we  feel  that,  by  the  ministry  of  some 
mysterious  power,  they  end  in  awakening  our  concern 
for  every  being  that  lives.  Yet  a  few  years,  we  think, 
and  all  that  now  bless,  or  all  that  now  convulse 
humanity,  will  also  have  perished.  The  mightiest 
pageantry  of  life  will  pass,  the  loudest  notes  of  triumph 
or  of  conquest  will  be  silent  in  the  grave; — the 
wicked,  wherever  active,  "will  cease  from  troubling," 
and  the  weary,  wherever  suffering,  "  will  be  at  rest." 

Under  an  impression  so  profound,  we  feel  our  own 
hearts  better.  The  cares,  the  animosities,  the  hatreds, 
which  society  may  have  engendered,  sink  unperceived 
from  our  bosoms.  In  the  general  desolation  of  nature, 
we  feel  the  littleness  of  our  own  passions;  we  look 
forward  to  that  kindred  evening  which  time  must 
bring  to  all;  we  anticipate  the  graves  of  those  we 
hate,  as  of  those  we  love.  Every  unkind  passion  falls 
with  the  leaves  that  fall  around  us;  and  we  return 
slowly  to  our  homes,  and  to  the  society  which  sur- 
rounds us,  with  the  wish  only  to  enlighten  or  to  bless 
them. 

3.  If  there  were  no  other  effects  of  such  appear- 
ances of  nature  upon  our  minds,  they  would  still  be 
valuable, — they  would  teach  us  humility, — and  with 
it  they  would  teach  us  charity.  In  the  same  hour  in 
which  they  taught  us  our  own  fragility,  they  would 
teach  us  com.miseration  for  the  whole  family  of  man. 


But  there  is  a  further  sentiment  which  such  scenes 
inspire,  more  valuable  than  all;  and  we  know  little 
the  designs  of  Providence  when  we  do  not  yield  our- 
selves in  such  hours  to  the  beneficent  instincts  of  our 
imagination. 

It  is  the  unvarying  character  of  nature,  amid  all  its 
scenes,  to  lead  us  at  last  to  its  Author;  and  it  is  for 
this  final  end  that  all  its  varieties  have  such  dominion 
upon  our  minds.  We  are  led  by  the  appearances  of 
spring  to  see  his  bounty;  and  we  are  led  by  the 
splendours  of  summer  to  see  his  greatness.  In  the 
present  hours  we  are  led  to  a  higher  sentiment;  and, 
what  is  most  remarkable,  the  very  circumstances  of 
melancholy  are  those  which  guide  us  most  securely 
to  put  our  trust  in  Him. 

We  are  witnessing  the  decay  of  the  year;  we  go 
back  in  imagination,  and  find  that  such,  in  every 
generation,  has  been  the  fate  of  man :  we  look  for- 
ward, and  we  see  that  to  such  ends  all  must  come  at 
last :  we  lift  our  desponding  eyes  in  search  of  comfort, 
and  v/e  see  above  us  One  "  who  is  ever  the  same,  and 
to  whose  years  there  is  no  end."  Amidst  the  vicis- 
situdes of  nature  we  discover  that  central  Majesty, 
"  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning."  We  feel  that  there  is  a  God;  and  from 
the  tempestuous  sea  of  life  we  hail  that  polar  star  oi 
nature,  to  which  a  sacred  instinct  had  directed  our 
eyes,  and  which  burns  with  undecaying  ray  to  lighten 
us  among  all  the  darkness  of  the  deep. 

From  this  great  conviction  there  is  another  senti- 
ment which  succeeds.  Nature,  indeed,  yearly  perishes, 
but  it  is  yearly  renewed.  Amid  all  its  changes,  the 
immortal  spirit  of  Him  that  made  it  remains;  and 
the  same  sun,  which  now  marks  with  his  receding 
ray  the  autumn  of  the  year,  will  again  rise  in  his 
brightness,  and  bring  along  with  him  the  promise  of 
the  spring,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  summer. 

Under  such  convictions  hope  dawns  upon  the  sad- 
ness of  the  heart.  The  melancholy  of  decay  becomes 
the  very  herald  of  renewal;  the  magnificent  circle  of 
nature  opens  upon  our  view.  We  anticipate  the 
analogous  resurrection  of  our  being;  we  see  beyond 
the  grave  a  greater  spring,  and  we  people  it  with 
those  who  have  given  joy  to  that  which  is  passed. 
With  such  final  impressions,  we  submit  ourselves 
gladly  to  the  destiny  of  our  being.  While  the  sun  of 
mortality  sinks,  we  hail  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  in  hours  when  all  the  honours  of 
nature  are  perishing  around  us,  we  prostrate  oitrselves 
in  deeper  adoration  before  Him  who  "  sitteth  upon 
its  throne." 

Let,  then,  the  young  go  out,  in  these  hours,  under 
the  descending  sun  of  the  year,  into  the  fields  of 
nature.  Their  hearts  are  now  ardent  with  hope, — 
with  the  hopes  of  fame,  of  honour,  or  of  happiness; 
and  in  the  long  perspective  which  is  before  them, 
their  imagination  creates  a  world  where  all  may  be 
enjoyed.  Let  the  scenes  which  they  now  may  wit- 
ness moderate,  but  not  extinguish,  their  ambition. 
While  they  see  the  yearty  desolation  of  nature,  let 
them  see  it  as  the  emblem  of  mortal  hope ;  while  they 
feel  the  disproportion  between  the  powers  they  pos- 
sess, and  the  time  they  are  to  be  employed,  let  them 
carry  their  ambitious  eye  beyond  the  world ;  and 
while,  in  these  sacred  solitudes,  a  voice  in  their  own 
bosom  corresponds  to  the  voice  of  decaying  nature, 
let  them  take  that  high  decision  which  becomes  those 
who  feel  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  a  greater  world, 
and  who  look  to  a  Being  incapable  of  decay. — Alison. 
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ALEXANDRIA,    IN    EGYPT. 


Along  the  north-west  part  of  Egypt  extends  a  sandy 
slip  of  land,  on  an  average  four  or  five  miles  wide, 
and  about  forty  in  length ;  having  on  the  one  side  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  other  a  large  lake  called  Lake 
Mareotis,  or  Marrout,  and  a  smaller  one  termed  Lake 
Maudie,  which  opens  on  the  north-east  into  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir.  About  midway,  where  the  land  suddenly 
contracts  to  half  its  usual  breadth,  and  thereby  forms 
a  commodious  harbour,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
year  333  B.C.,  founded  a  city  which  still  preserves 
•his  name.  The  modern  town,  called  by  the  Turks 
Iskenderieh,  to  which  passing  events  give  a  peculiar 
interest,  does  not  indeed  occupy  the  exact  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  but  it  is  still,  like  it,  the  only  important 
seaport  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  link  which  con- 
nects Egypt  with  Europe.  Ancient  Alexandria  spread 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
south  extended  to  Lake  Mareotis.  About  a  mile 
from  the  sea-shore  was  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  which  was 
by  the  second  Ptolemy  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
causeway.  Upon  this  causeway  stands  the  modern 
town,  while  the  site  of  the  Greek  city  is  marked  by  a 
double  wall  with  lofty  towers  and  five  entrances,  in- 
closing, however,  only  a  sandy  waste,  strewed  with 
ruins  and  tenanted  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
Modern  Alexandria  is  situated  in  31"  13'  N.  latitude, 
and  29°  5^'  E.  longitude,  and  is  about  130  miles 
north-west  of  Cairo.  Its  population,  which  is  of  the 
most  motley  character,  has  much  increased  of  late 
years,  and  is  estimated  now  at  about  25,000.  The  cli- 
mate is  healthy;  the  plague  and  other  diseases  with 
which  the  country  is  afflicted  being  in  great  measure 
traceable  to  the  habits  of  -the  population. 
Vol.  XVII. 


The  ancient  city  stood  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  which  river  it  was 
connected  by  a  canal,  and  thus  participated  in  the 
benefits  of  the  periodical  inundations.  Its  circum- 
ference, including  the  suburbs,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  about  fifteen  miles.  One  great  street,  running 
directly  north  and  south,  thus  allowing  free  passage 
to  the  northern  wind,  which  alone  conveys  refreshing 
coolness  to  Egypt,  was  2000  feet  wide,  and  must  have 
excelled  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  began 
at  the  gate  of  the  sea  on  the  north,  and  terminated  at 
the  gate  of  Canopus  on  the  south.  This  magnificent 
street  was  intersected  or  crossed  by  another  of  the 
same  width,  which  at  their  junction  formed  a  grand 
square,  half  a  league,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  from  the  centre  of  this  great  square  ih 
two  gates  were  seen  at  once,  and  the  vessels  arriving, 
both  south  and  north,  with  the  treasures  of  foreign 
merchandize,  and  the  wealth  of  distant  climes.  In 
these  two  streets  stood  various  palaces,  temples,  and 
public  buildings,  constructed  of  marble  and  por- 
phyry, and  the  far-famed  obelisks.  The  palace  and 
gardens  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  first  of  whom,  Ptolemy 
Soter,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  began  a  new 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings,  were  without  the  walls, 
stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
beyond  the  promontory  called  Lectreos,  and  occupied 
a  space  equivalent  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  city.  Each 
of  the  Ptolemies  who  succeeded  to  the  Egyptian 
throne  added  to  those  magnificent  buildings  and 
gardens.  Within  their  inclosures  were  the  museum, 
an  academy  or  university,  a  stately  temple,  in  which, 
the  body  of  Alexander  was  deposited,  and  groves  and 
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buildings  worthy  of  powerful  sovereigns  and  an  en- 
lightened people.  As  the  site  of  Alexandria  is  totally 
destitute  of  fresh  water,  a  canal  was  cut  to  the  Nile, 
bv  means  of  which  a  vast  number  of  cisterns  were 
filled,  into  which  the  water  was  admitted  at  stated 
times.     Of  these  about  two  hundred  are  still  in  use. 

The  palaces,  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings  of 
Alexandria  were  most  numerous  and  splendid.  But 
its  chief  glory  was  its  magnificent  harbour,  situated 
in  a  deep  and  secure  bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
neck  of  land  which  stretched  from  the  continent  to 
the  Isle  of  Pharos  divided  the  great  harbour  into  two 
— that  division  towards  the  north  being  styled  the 
Great  Port,  and  the  other  Eunostus,  or  the  safe  return. 
A  wall  drawn  from  the  island  to  the  rock  on  which  the 
Pharos,  or  lighthouse,  was  built,  preserved  the  former 
port  from  the  westerly  winds.  There  are  still  two 
harbours,  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Port.  The  Old 
Port,  which  is  much  larger  and  more  safe  than  the 
other,  is  reserved  exclusively  for  Mohammedan  ship- 
ping. At  the  entrance  to  the  other  port  is  a  fort, 
which  stands  upon  a  rock  connected  with  the  land  by 
a  dike  constructed  of  granite  columns  from  some 
ancient  edifice. 

The  celebrated  lighthouse,  orwatchtower,  of  Pharos, 
finished  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II., 
surnanied  Philadelphus,  was  the  work  of  Sostratus,  a 
celebrated  architect.  The  lighthouse  was  an  immense 
square  building  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which 
fires  were  constantly  kept  burning  for  the  direction 
of  mariners. 

Among  the  great  features  of  ancient  Alexandria 
were  the  Necropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead  (its  general 
cemetery),  extending  upwards  of  a  mile  along  the  sea- 
shore*, and  some  excavations  which  now  bear  the 
name  of  Cleopatra's  Baths.  Two  granite  obelisks, 
called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  one  still  standing,  and  the 
other  lying  beside  it,  formed  the  entrance  to  what  is 
called  the  palace  of  Caesar,  and  are  of  red  granite, 
or  Syenite.  These  obelisks  are  sixty-five  feet  high, 
and  between  .seven  and  eight  feet  square.  The  one 
standing  was  cleared  of  the  sand  that  had  accumu- 
lateu  round  its  base,  by  the  French,  down  to  the 
foundation,  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet.  Each  side  is 
covered  with  sculptures;  those  on  the  west  are  in 
the  best  state  of  preservation  ;  on  two  of  the  sides 
the  hieroglyphics  are  nearly  efifaced. 

Some  years  since,  a  subscriptiem  was  raised,  by 
several  officers  ot  the  British  service,  to  remove  the 
fallen  obelisks  to  this  country  ;  but  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  the  sailors  of  our  fleet  were  forbidden 
to  assist  in  the  labour.  A  proposition  to  effect  the 
same  object  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1832,  under  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment. It  was  then  stated  that  the  huge  mass  of  stone 
weighed  284  tons,  and  would  cost  15,000/.  for  its 
transport.  It  has  not  transpired  whether  any  farther 
steps  have  been  taken.  The  well-known  Pompey's 
Pillar  stands  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the 
lake;  and  it  is,  according  to  Pococke,  117  feet  high; 
but  other  authorities  make  it  only  95  feet:  the  pedes- 
tal and  shaft  are  each  composed  of  single  masses  of 
granite. 

Alexander  expired  at  Babylon,  from  whence  his 
body  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria  in  a  splendid  car, 
and  deposited  in  a  coffin  of  gold  in  a  temple  erected 
to  his  memory.  The  fate  of  his  remains  has  never 
been  ascertained;  but  his  mausoleum  was  violated  by 
Seleucus  Cibyofactes,  who  carried  off  the  golden  coffin, 
and  put  a  glass  one  in  its  place.  In  1804,  a  sarco- 
phagus was  d.scovered  near  Alexandria,  in  the  hold 
of  au  hospital  ship,  by  the  celebrated  traveller.  Dr. 
*  See  baturday  Magatine,  Vol.  II.  p.  255. 


Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  had  been  removed  from 
the  mosque,  formerly  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius, 
by  the  French  while  in  Egypt.  It  was  brought  to 
England,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum;  but 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the 
Great  has  been  much  disputed.  j 

Alexander  the  Great  gave  considerable  encourage- 
ment to  the  Jews  to  settle  in  this  city.  He  allowed 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  admitted 
them  to  a  share  of  the  same  franchises  and  liberties 
which  he  granted  to  his  own  Macedonian  subjects. 
Accordingly,  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  in  a  great 
measure  peopled  by  Jews,  and  it  is  chiefly  this  circum- 
stance which  connects  its  history  with  the  elucidation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Of  this  city,  Apollos,  the  compa- 
nion of  St.  Paul,  was  a  native  (Acts  18.  24);  and  of 
the  Jews  that  disputed  with  Stephen  and  put  him  to 
death,  many  were  Alexandrians,  who,  it  seems,  had  a 
synagogue  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem.  (Acts  6.  9.) 
It  is  said,  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, there  were  not  less  than  a  million  of  Jews  dis- 
persed throughout  the  whole  province  of  Egypt,  in 
which  they  had  numerous  synagogues  and  oratories, 
which  were  either  demolished  or  consumed  by  fire, 
upon  their  congregations  refusing  to  set  up  the  statues 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  Caius  Caligula. 

Christianity  was  planted  in  Alexandria  at  a  very 
early  period;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  first 
carried  there  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

Some  illustrious  names  in  the  annals  of  the  Church 
are  found  among  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  such  as 
Clemens,  St.  Athanasius,  and  others,  particularly 
Origen,  who  flourished  here.  The  Arian  heresy, 
which  denies  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  was  first 
embraced  by  Arius,  a  presbyter  in  this  diocese,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
The  city  still  continues  a  bishopric  and  patriarchate 
in  the  Greek  church,  but  most  of  its  present  inha- 
bitants are  Mohammedans. 

The  celebrated  collection  of  books,  called  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  was  first  formed  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  for  the  use  of  the  academy,  or  society  of 
learned  men,  which  he  had  founded  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  placed  partly  in  the  academy  in  the  suburb, 
called  Brucheon,  which  contained  the  royal  palace, 
and  partly  within  the  precincts  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  called  Serapaeum,  which  was  esteemed  only 
inferior  to  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
the  successor  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  made  so  many  ad- 
ditions to  it,  that,  at  his  death,  it  had  increased  to 
100,000  volumes.  The  method  by  which  those  books 
or  manuscripts  were  collected,  was,  to  seize  all  the 
books  which  were  brought  by  the  Greeks  and  other 
foreigners  into  Egypt,  and  send  them  to  the  academy 
or  museum,  where  they  were  transcribed  by  persons 
employed  for  that  purpose;  and  those  transcripts 
were  given  to  the  proprietors,  but  the  originals  were 
retained  in  the  library. 

When  Julius   Caesar  attacked  Alexandria,   in  his 
Egyptian   wars,   that  division   of  the  library  in  the 
suburb  Brucheon  was  accidentally    burnt,    and    the 
400  000  volumes  it  contained  were  consumed  ;    but 
the  library  in  the  temple  of  the  Serapaeum  was  pre- 
served.      Cleopatra    also    deposited    in    it    200,000 
volumes  of  the  Pergamean  library,  which  had  been 
presented    to    her    by    Mark    Antony.       These,    and 
other  additions  from  time  to  time,  made  the  Serapeaa^ 
library  more  considerable  than  the  former,  and  ampl]f  ■ 
repaired  the  losses  of  the  Brucheon ;  and  though  it  ■ 
was  often  afterwards  plundered,  it  was   continually 
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restored.  In  this  state  it  continued  for  centuries, 
long  after  Egypt  had  passed  from  the  sceptre  of  the 
Ptolemies,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  sera,  when  Alexandria  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  Saracen  general  Amrou  Ebn-al-Aas. 
On  application  for  the  preservation  of  the  library 
having  been  made  to  him,  he  wrote  to  the  caliph 
Omar,  whose  laconic  answer  has  been  often  quoted : — 
"If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  Koran, 
or  book  of  God,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be 
preserved ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  of  destruction 
was  executed  with  blind  obedience.  The  volumes  of 
the  Alexandrian  library  were  distributed  as  fuel  to 
the  baths  in  the  city,  of  which  there  were  no  less 
than  4000,  and  such  was  their  number,  that  six 
months  were  hardly  sufficient  for  their  consumption. 

Alexandria,  when  in  its  glory,  was  extremacly  popu- 
lous. Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  in  his  time, 
B.C.  44,  it  contained  300,000  free  inhabitants,  and 
if,  as  has  been  well  conjectured,  the  slaves  were  as 
numerous,  the  whole  population  would  then  amount 
to  600,000. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Ptolemies,  Alexandria  became  a 
provincial  city  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was,  ad. 
615,  taken  by  the  Persians,  but  recovered  by  Hera- 
clius,  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  At  length  it  fell, 
A.D.  640,  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  Amrou, 
the  Saracen  general,  thus  wrote  to  the  caliph  Omar  : — 
"I  have  taken  the  city  of  the  west.  It  is  of  immense 
extent.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  many  wonders 
it  contains.  There  are  4000  palaces,  4000  baths, 
12,000  dealers  in  fresh  oil,  12,000  gardeners,  40,000 
Jews  who  pay  tribute,  400  theatres,  or  places  of 
amusement." 

,  From  the  consequences  of  this  event  Alexandria 
has  never  recovered  :  though  during  the  middle  ages 
it  enjoyed  some  importance  as  the  centre  of  the 
limited  trade  then  carried  on  with  the  East  by  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however,  des- 
troyed its  commerce,  and  the  city  sank  into  apparently 
total  ruin.  But  another  change  has  at  length  taken 
place,  and  it  now  stands  a  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  a  Turkish  dominion  :  it  appears  once  more  to  be 
raising  its  head  from  the  dust.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt 
has  made  great  effjrts  to  restore  its  commercial 
prosperity,  which  have  been  attended  with  marked 
success.  It  is  also  the  station  of  his  fleet,  is  provided 
with  fortifications,  dockyards,  and  arsenal,  and  has 
a  population  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

It  would  be  difficult  (says  a  most  intelligent  and  entei 
tainina;  female  traveller, — Baroness  von  Minutoli,  in  her 
Recollections  of  Egypt,)  to  express  the  sensations  I  ex 
periencerl,  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Alexandria.  It  would  require  the  talents  of  a 
Hoo;arth,  to  paint  all  the  various  scenes  of  this  magic 
lantern.  What  bustle,  what  confusion,  is  in  these  narrow 
streets,  continually  blocked  up  with  an  innumerable  multi- 
uWe  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses  !  The  cries  of  the  drivers, 
incessantly  calling  to  the  passengers  to  take  care  of  their 
naked  feet;  the  vociferations  and  grimaces  of  the  jugglers 
the  splendid  costumes  of  the  Turkish  functionaries;  the 
picturesque  habit  of  the  Bedouins,  their  long  beards,  and 
the  grave  and  regular  countenances  of  the  Arabs;  the 
liudity  of  some  santons,  found  whom  the  crowd  throngs; 
the  multitude  of  negro  slaves;  the  bowlings  of  the 
female  mourners,  accompanying  some  funeral  procession, 
tearing  their  Viair  and  beating  their  breasts  by  the  side  of 
a  noisy  train  of  a  marriage;  the  cries  of  the  muezzins 
from  the  top  of  the  minarets,  summoning  the  people  to 
prayers ;  lastly,  the  afflicting  picture  of  wretches  dying 
with  misery  and  want,  and  troops  of  savage  dogs  which 
pursue  and  harass  you;  all  this  every  moment  arrests  the 
progress  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  astonished  traveller. 


Count  Dumas  sa3'S  : — 

Donkeys  are  the  vehicles  of  this  country,  and  it  is  almnst 
impossible  to  dispense  with  them  in  the  inidsl  of  ilie  iiuid. 
It  is  necessary  to  water  the  streets  five  or  hix  tiiiie»  a  iliiy, 
on  account  of  the  heat.  This  measure  ofpohce  is  iir rusted 
to  the  fellahs,  who  go  about  witli  a  leathern  bag  under  each 
arm;  they  press  these  alternately  to  force  out  the  waier, 
accompanying  the  alternate  squeeze  with  a  douitle  Arabic 
phrase,  which  they  pronounce  in  a  monotonous  \oice, 
"Have  a  care  to  the  right — have  a  care  lo  liie  leli." 
Thanks  to  this  system  of  portable  irrigation,  whitdi  gi\u» 
these  fine  fellows  the  appearance  of  Highland  piper*,  tlie 
sand  and  water  form  a  kind  of  Roman  cement,  from  which 
asses,  horses,  and  dromedaries  can  alone  extricate  them- 
selves with  honour;  Christians  in  some  degree  protect 
themselves  by  boots,  but  the  Arabs  leave  their  slippers 
behind  them. 


KING  ARTHUR. 


The  ridiculous  legends  which  have  been  strung  toge- 
ther in  relation  to  this  ancient  British  prince  have 
made  his  history  little  better  than  a  romance.  We 
owe  this  to  the  bards,  who  used  to  divert  the  court 
and  gentry  of  olden  times  with  the  creations  of  their 
own  fancy,  and  thus  alloy  the  truth  with  fictions  of 
the  most  extravagant  description.  Much  wrong  has 
in  this  way  been  done  to  the  fame  of  this  prince:  for 
instance,  he  is  said  to  have  vanquished  a  king  of  the 
Franks,  whose  very  name,  Frollo,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  their  annals ;  and  to  have  slain  the  emperor's 
governor  in  Italy,  one  Lucius,  of  whom  no  historian, 
Roman,  Frank,  or  Saxon,  makes  any  mention  what- 
ever: next,  it  is  asserted  that  he  not  only  conquered  all 
Ireland,  taking  Gillamur,  the  king,  and  all  his  nobles 
prisoners,  but  passed  over  to  Holland,  Gottland,  (Swe- 
den ?)  and  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  made  them  all  tri- 
butary :  and  lastly,  we  are  told  that,  after  subduing 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  he  overrun  France,  Germany, 
Dacia,  and  other  lands,  and  thence  acquired  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Dacia,  &c. 
It  were  strange  indeed  that  a  prince  who  had  much 
difficulty  in  defending  his  own  inheritance  against 
domestic  enemies,  particularly  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  should  have  found  time  or  resources  to 
bring,  as  it  has  been  pretended,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
kingdoms  under  his  dominion. 

But  we  will  leave  these  fictions  to  shift  for  them- 
selves among  the  waters  of  oblivion :  it  is  enough  for 
King  Arthur's  memory  to  know  that  he  was  a  prince 
of  a  gallant  and  magnanimous  spirit,  and  appears, 
from  the  report  of  impartial  history,  to  have  been  the 
means,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  the  British  people,  and  sheltering  thena 
among  the  Welsh  mountains,  from  the  grasp  of  the 
barbarous  Saxons,  who  had  overrun  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  parts  of  Britain. 

According  to  the  most  credible  testimony,  Arthur 
was  the  son  of  Uter  Pendragon,  king  of  the  Britons, 
who  died  by  poison,  ten  years  after  the  coming  of  Cer- 
dic,  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons  :  his  mother  was 
Ingerna,  (widow  of  Gorlois,  duke  of  Cornwall,)  whose 
affection,  devoted  as  it  was  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
consort,  Uter  succeeded  in  gaining,  by  putting  on  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  its  first  object.  Arthur, 
who  was  born  at  Tintagell,  a  castle  of  Cornwall, 
"began  to  rule  the  Britons  at  fifteen  years  of  age," 
and  was  crowned  by  St.  Dubrisius,  either  at  Winches- 
ter, according  to  Leland,  or,  as  Cressy  maintains,  at 
Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire,  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  prelates 
and  nobility,  in  the  year  5 1 6. 

Arthur's  accession  was  much  disrelished  by  the 
kings  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  were  married  to 
two  of  his  aunts,  and  one  of  whom,  Lotho,  charging 
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Arthur  with  illegitimacy,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  in 
right  of  his  queen.  The  Saxons  were  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  this  hostile  feeling,  and  entered  into  an 
ill-assorted  alliance  with  the  two  princes;  they  being 
Christians,  and  akin  with  Prince  Arthur,  and  the 
Saxons  being  pagans  and  aliens. 

In  these  critical  circumstances  Arthur  struck  the 
first  blow,  by  marching  into  the  north  in  quest  of  his 
foe,  where  he  made  onset  upon  the  Saxons  in  North- 
umberland, and  driving  them  before  him  into  York, 
besieged  them  in  that  town.  Colgerne,  their  leader, 
conveyed  himself,  however,  secretly  into  Germany, 
where  he  interested  Cherdic,  a  prince  of  that  country, 
in  his  favour,  and  brought  him  over  to  Scotland,  with 
seven  hundred  sail  of  vessels.  When  the  news  of 
this  reinforcement  reached  the  ears  of  Arthur,  he  im- 
mediately retired  south  to  London,  and  sent  messen- 
gers to  Hoel,  king  of  Arraorica,  or  Lesser  Britanny, 
his  sister's  son,  who  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  his 
assistance,  with  a  powerful  force. 

Cherdic  had  in  the  meanwhile  advanced  to  Lincoln, 
and  laid  siege  to  it.  Thither,  therefore,  Arthur  and 
his  nephew  directed  their  march  ;  and  they  not  only 
delivered  the  place  from  its  beleaguerers,  but  drove 
them  into  a  wood,  where  they  were  surrounded,  and 
forced  to  purchase  their  safety  by  a  promise  to  depart 
from  the  soil  of  Britain,  and  abandon  their  horse- 
armour  and  other  muniments  to  the  victors.  Twelve 
battles  in  succession  were  afterwards  fought  between 
Arthur  and  the  Saxons,  each  of  which  terminated  in 
his  favour.  These  victories  the  popish  historians 
ascribe  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  hour  of  battle,  whose  image  Arthur  wore 
over  his  armour,  and  bore  painted  on  his  standard. 

Arthur,  conceiving  that  he  had  nothing  further  to 
dread  from  the  Saxons,  went  into  France,  and  forgiving 
the  unkindness  and  persecution  he  had  suffered  from 
Lotho,  his  uncle,  king  of  the  Picts,  intrusted  his  son 
Mordred  with  the  care,  not  only  of  his  kingdom,  but 
of  his  queen,  Ginever,  during  his  absence.  The  base 
Mordred,  however,  usurped  the  government  for  him- 
self, and  delivered  up  several  provinces  to  the  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  in  order  to  purchase  his  alliance, 
and  added  to  his  treachery  the  crime  of  violently 
taking  to  himself  his  royal  cousin's  wife.  King 
Arthur,  burning  with  wrath  and  vengeance,  instantly 
returned  to  Britain,  where  Mordred  stoutly  opposed 
his  landing  at  Richborough,  near  Sandwich,  (as  Stowe 
affirms  in  his  Chronicle,)  and  fought  a  furious  battle 
with  him,  in  which  Augusellus  and  Walwan,  two  of 
Arthur's  relatives,  "noted  thunderbolts  of  war,"  as  Le- 
land  calls  them,  fell  fighting  for  the  king.  Arthur, 
however,  having  the  advantage,  renewed  the  contest, 
and  at  length  put  Mordred  to  flight.  The  traitor  fled 
first  to  Winchester,  but  being  hotly  pursued  by  the 
injured  monarch,  afterwards  directed  his  course  into 
Cornwall,  where  Arthur  at  last  overtook  him  near  the 
Alaune,  or  Cambian,  where  the  town  of  Canielford 
now  stands.  Mordred,  having  drawn  up  his  army  in 
battle  array,  resolved  to  die  rather  than  again  show 
his  back  to  his  pursuer,  and  at  once  precipitated  him- 
self into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  ranks.  The  combat 
raged  almost  the  whole  day,  and  after  horrible  blood- 
shed on  both  sides,  was  put  an  end  to  by  Arthur  him- 
self, who  rushed  among  the  troops  surrounding  Mor- 
dred's  person,  and,  cutting  a  passage  through  them, 
slew  him  on  the  spot,  and  dispersed  his  enemies, 
but  not  without  falling  himself,  pierced  with  "  death's 
wounds.""  He  was  conveyed  from  the  field  of  triumph 
to  the  abbey  of  Avalon,  now  Glastonbury,  through  the 
charitable  offices  of  Morgaius,  a  noble  kinswoman  of 
his,  and  there  died  of  his  wounds,  on  the  2 1st  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  642.     The  noble  matron. 


having  superintended  the  dressing  of  his  wounds  while 
alive,  took  upon  herself  the  chief  care  of  his  funeral 
when  dead.  This  was  conducted  with  great  privacy, 
though  several  British  nobles  assisted  at  it.  in  order 
that  the  Saxons  should  not  be  flushed,  and  the  Britons 
dispirited,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  death.  He  was 
buried  sixteen  feet  under  ground,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Saxons  from  offering  any  indignity  to  his  corpse,  in 
case  they  prevailed, "  which,  for  the  sins  of  the  Britons, 
Almighty  God  shortly  after  permitted." 

This  sepulture  has  been  beautifully  depicted  by 
Warton,  in  his  Grave  of  King  Arthur  : 

When  Arthur  bowed  his  haughty  crest. 

No  princes,  veiled  in  azure  vest, 

Snatched  him,  by  Merlin's  potent  spell. 

In  groves  of  golden  bliss  to  dwell ; 

Where,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  misletoe, 

Slaughtered  kings  in  glory  go  : 

But  when  he  fell,  with  winged  speed, 

His  champions,  on  a' milk-white  steed, 

From  the  battle's  hurricane, 

Bore  him  to  Joseph's  towered  fane,* 

In  the  fair  vale  of  Avalon. 

There,  with  chanted  orison. 

And  the  long  blaze  of  tapers  clear, 

Thestoled  fathers  met  the  bier; 

Throiigh  the  dim  aisles,  in  order  dread 

Of  martial  woe,  the  chief  they  led. 

And  deep  intombed  in  holy  ground, 

Before  the  altar's  solemn  bound. 

Around  no  dusky  banners  wave, 

No  mouldering  trophies  mark  the  grave. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  the  then  abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  Henry  de  Soilly,  ordered  men  to  dig 
between  two  pyramids  in  "the  holy  church-yard," 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  Welsh  ballad,  was  the 
spot  where  King  Arthur  was  buried  ;  and  at  seven 
feet  deep  they  found  a  huge  broad  stone,  where  "on 
that  syde  that  laid  downwards  was  found  a  thin 
plate  of  lead,  about  a  foot  long,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  on  that  syde  of  the  plate  towards  the  stone  was 
engraven,  in  rude  and  barbarous  characters,  this  in- 
scription : — Hie  jacet  sepultus  inclytus  Rex  Arlurius  in 
Insula  Avalonia." 


Digging  nine  feet  deeper,  his  body  was  found  in  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  near  the  bones  of  Arthur  were . 

*  The  once  splendid  chapel  erected  in  Glaston  Abbey,  in  memory 
of  the  pretended  landing  and  settlement  of  Josepli  of  Arimathea.  on 
the  Isle  of  Avalon,  where,  it  is  believed  by  some,  that  the  first  body  of 
Christian  worshippers  formed  themselves  into  a  church.  The  Isle  of 
Avalon  appears  to  have  been  the  lor  Hill  and  adjacent  high  ground 
next  Glastonbury. 
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discovered  those  of  Queen  Ginever,  his  wife,  whose 
corpse  was  conveyed  privately  to  the  place,  and  there 
quietly  buried,  in  or  near  her  consort's  grave.  The 
king's  bones  were  of  large  size,  so  that  when  his  shin- 
bone  was  laid  to  the  foot  of  a  very  tall  man,  it  reached 
three  fingers  above  his  knee ;  and  in  his  skull  were 
perceived  ten  wounds,  one  of  which  was  very  large, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  his  death.  The 
queen's  body  seemed  to  be  perfect  and  whole,  and  her 
hair  was  found  to  be  neatly  plaited,  and  of  the  colour 
of  burnished  gold  ;  but  her  corpse  being  touched  by 
the  finger  of  one  of  the  spectators,  it  fell  to  dust. 

The  abbot  caused  both  to  be  deposited  in  a  stately 
mausoleum,  "  nobly  graven  on  the  outside,"  in  which 
they  placed  the  king's  body  by  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  queen's  at  his  feet,  being  the  east 
side  of  it.  Inscriptions  commemoi-ative  of  both  were 
put  on  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  mausoleum. 
And  here  they  remained  until  the  year  1278,  when 
Edward  the  First  and  Queen  Eleanor  visited  Glaston- 
bury, "  attended  by  many  of  the  topping  men  of  the 
nation,  clergy  as  well  as  nobility.  Whereupon  the 
19th  of  April,  they  caused  King  Arthur's  tomb  to  be 
opened,  and  both  the  shrines  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
monument,  which  when  the  court  and  its  attendants 
had  thoroughly  viewed.  King  Edward  opened  the 
shrine  wherein  King  Arthur's  bones  were  laid,  and 
Queen  Eleanor  the  chest  wherein  were  those  of  Queen 
Ginever,  and  then  each  of  them  taking  the  respective 
bones  out  of  their  respective  chests,  they  exposed  J 
them  on  two  credences,  or  side  tables,  near  the  high 
altar,  till  the  next  morning,  for  every  one  that  had  a 
mind  to  gratify  their  curiosity ;  and  early  the  next 
morning,  being  the  Wednesday  before  Easter,  the  king 
and  queen,  with  great  honour  and  respect,  wrapped 
up  all  the  bones,  excepting  the  two  skulls,  (which 
were  set  up  and  to  remain  in  the  Treasury,)  in  rich 
shrouds  or  mantles,"  and  placed  them  again  in  their 
separate  shrines,  with  an  inscription  in  that  of  Ar- 
thur's. "And  then  the  king  and  queen,  fixing  their 
royal  signets  to  each  chest,  they  caused  the  chests  to 
be  placed  in  the  old  mausoleum,  where  they  remained 
undisturbed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  is 
to  say,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  in  King  Henry 
the  Eighth's  days  ;"  "and  then  this  noble  monument," 
saith  Speed,  "  among  the  fatal  overthrows  of  infinite 
more,  was  altogether  razed  at  the  dispose  of  some 
then  in  commission,  whose  over-hasty  actions,  and  too 
forward  zeal  in  these  behalfs,  hath  left  unto  us  the 
want  of  many  truths,  and  cause  to  wish  that  some  of 
their  employments  had  been  better  spent." 

An  account  of  the  Round  Table,  still  preserved  at 
Winchester,  and  falsely  ascribed  to  King  Arthur,  will 
be  found  in  another  volume  of  this  work*. 

*    See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  188. 


THE  RAVEN,  (Corvus  corax.) 


It  may  be  painful  to  be  ignorant,  though  the  more  usual 
pain  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  appearing  so :  yet 
ijinorance  is  still  preferable  to  that  which  is  not  knowledge; 
as  to  be  sensible  of  it  is  the  first  step  in  the  road  to  truth. 
^ — Macculloch. 


The  great  secret  of  doing  much  is  doing  one  thing  at  a 
time. Locke. 


Though  nothing  is  so  vain  as  the  eager  pursuit  of  empty 
applause,  yet  to  be  well  thought  of,  and  to  be  kindly  re- 
garded by  the  world,  is  like  a  glory  about  a  woman's  head. 
'Tis  a  perfume  she  carrieth  about  with  her;  'tis  a  charm 
against  ill-will.  Malice  may  empty  her  quiver,  but  cannot 
wound :  the  dirt  will  not  stick— the  jests  will  not  take.  With- 
out the  consent  of  the  world,  a  scandal  doth  not  go  deep  : 
it  is  only  a  slight  stroke  upon  the  injured  party,  and  re- 

turneth  with  greater  force  upon  those  that  gave  it. The 

hadys  New  Years  Gift, 


This  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Corvus  family,  measuring  two  feet  in  length,  and  four 
feet  in  the  stretch  of  the  wings,  and  having  the  tail 
firmly  feathered,  and  equal  in  length  to  half  the  body. 
The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  black,  glossed  over  with 
blue  on  the  upper  part,  which,  in  particular  lights, 
gives  a  colour  known  by  the  name  of  raven-grey. 
This  species  is  distinguished  by  having  the  tail  very 
much  rounded,  the  feathers  on  the  throat  narrow, 
sharp,  pointed,  and  raised,  those  on  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  soft  and  silky,  the  bill  and  feet  black,  and 
the  irides  of  the  eyes  in  two  circles  of  colour,  the 
outer  brownish,  the  inner  pale  smoke  gray. 

Ravens  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world, 
and  are  able  to  endure  the  extreme  rigours  of  polar 
regions,  or  the  burning  influence  of  a  tropical  sun. 
Wherever  the  enterprising  traveller  has  yet  penetrated, 
there  has  he  found  the  dark,  forbidding  raven,  ready 
to  greet  him  with  the  same  hoarse  note  as  in  his 
native  land. 

The  appearance,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  raven 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  carrion-crow ;  but, 
being  a  much  stronger  bird,  the  former  is  more  rapa- 
cious as  a  bird  of  prey.  Like  the  rest  of  this  remark- 
able family,  it  possesses  great  acuteness  of  senses, 
and  what  appears  like  curiosity  of  observation;  so 
that,  in  its  wild  or  tame  state,  it  is  always  prying 
about,  and  taking  especial  observation  of  all  that  is 
going  on  around  it.  This  faculty  renders  it  a  bird  of 
great  vigilance  and  self-possession,  and  enables  it,  not 
only  to  act  with  caution  and  address  in  circumstances 
of  danger,  but  also  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
situations  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  This  seems  to 
be  the  principal  reason  why  this  wary  bird,  and  the 
crow  tribe  in  general,  can  be  so  easily  tamed. 

The  raven  inhabits  wild  and  hilly  countries,  though 
it  nestles  in  woods,  or  in  sheltered  situations  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  at  no  great  distance  from  cultivated 
lands.  The  nest  is  formed  on  the  outside  with  sticks, 
and  is  lined  with  wool,  hair,  or  any  other  convenient 
material  that  can  be  readily  procured.  The  eggs  vary 
in  number  from  two  to  five,  and  are  of  a  greenish 
colour,  with  markings  of  brownish-ash.  The  young 
birds  are  very  clamorous  for  food,  and  greedy  in 
devouring  it;  and  the  old  ones  are  not  less  eager  and 
diligent  in  supplying  them.  When  the  nest  is  in  a 
tree,  it  is  always  placed  among  the  topmost  branches, 
beyond  the  reach  of  bird-nesting  hands,  and  where 
the  enemies  most  to  be  dreaded  are  other  birds  of 
prey.  These,  however,  are  so  valiantly  opposed  by 
the  parent  birds  that  it  is  not  supposed  they  have 
much  chance  of  doing  mischief  to  the  brood.  Careful 
and  attentive  as  these  birds  show  themselves  towards 
their  young,  the  affection  does  not  last  long;  and  when 
the  young  birds  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  even,  occasionally,  before  they  are  well  able  to  do 
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so,  the  parent  birds  desert  or  persecute  them,  and 
effectually  cast  them  off.  The  clamour  of  the  young 
brood,  when  thus  left  to  themselves,  often  attracts 
attention  to  the  nesting-tree,  and  some  that  are  weakly, 
and  have  fallen  from  the  nest  in  their  first  attempt  at 
flight,  are  usually  tamed,  and,  owing  to  their  sagacious 
habits,  turned  to  some  account. 

In  former  times  ravens  were  much  more  numerous 
in  Hiis  country  than  they  are  at  present.  There  is  an 
old  saying,  "  Every  rock  has  its  raven;"  but  these 
birds  are  now  comparatively  rare  amongst  us  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  consideration  that  the  improved  state  of  cul- 
tivation in  this  land,  with  the  great  attention  paid  to 
the  flocks  during  winter,  must  have  diminished  the 
food,  and  consequently  thinned  the  numbers  of  these 
birds.  The  weak  and  sickly  of  the  flock  are  now  so 
carefully  looked  after,  that  there  is  no  longer  oppor- 
tunity for  these  birds  to  seize  on  their  victim,  and 
complete  the  work  which  disease  had  begun.  Nor 
does  the  raven  attempt  to  intrude  himself  where  his 
services  are  not  required.  In  poor  and  badly-culti- 
vated countries,  subject  to  great  variations  of  chmate, 
he  performs  an  essential  service  in  clearing  the  land 
of  animal  substances  in  a  decaying  state,  or  in  destroy- 
ing such  victims  of  disease  as  would  soon  become 
noisome  and  injurious  to  the  living  around  them ; — 
these  are  the  situations  in  which  ravens  are  numerous 
and  busily  employed;  but  where  wholesome  and 
sufficient  food  is  provided  for  the  flocks,  and  they  are 
in  a  thriving  condition,  the  number  of  these  birds  is 
generally  small,  and  they  are  only  seen  at  intervals, 
and  rather  employed  in  watching  for  wild  animals 
that  may  fall  in  their  way,  than  for  those  who  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefits  of  man's  cultivation. 

In  lowering  and  stormy  weather,  sometimes  called 
"  ravens'  weather,"  this  bird  is  particularly  active. 
While  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe  gladly  seek  shel- 
ter from  the  rain  beneath  the  covert  of  the  forest,  or 
in  holes  and  caverns  of  the  rocks,  the  raven  braves 
the  inclement  season  for  the  sake  of  the  prey  which  he 
expects  to  find  plentiful  at  that  time.  And  seldom  is 
he  disappointed  of  his  expected  feast;  for  there  are 
many  poor  birds  tired  of  being  long  on  the  wing,  or 
young  nestlings  that  have  scarcely  learned  to  fly,  that 
are  easily  secured  as  they  are  battling  with  the  tem- 
pest. Young  rooks  form  a  favourite  food  of  these 
birds:  between  rooks  and  ravens,  therefore,  there  is 
eternal  enmity  ;  and  though  the  latter  have  sufficient 
boldness  to  attack  the  nests,  and  often  succeed  in 
carrying  off  the  unfledged  rooks,  the  warfare  is  so 
determined  and  universal  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  rookery,  that  they  do  not  always  succeed. 
The  strokes  given  by  the  raven  in  the  conflict  are 
exceedingly  powerful;  for  this  bird,  keeping  his  neck 
in  a  stiff  position,  appears  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  against  his  antagonist. 

Though  ravens  are  less  frequently  seen  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  England  than  in  the  northern,  and  though, 
when  compared  with  the  numerous  tribes  of  rooks 
and  crows,  they  may  be  called  rare  birds,  yet  it  is 
said,  that  in  traversing  the  open  country,  in  hilly  dis- 
tricts, there  are  generally  some  of  these  birds  upon 
the  watch  for  us,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  see 
them.  If  a  traveller  should  be  pursuing  his  way  in 
such  a  district  after  sunset,  when  the  whole  scene  has 
become  of  a  dusky  raven  hue,  he  will  probably  catch 
sight  of  one  of  these  birds  cautiously  following  his 
steps  for  a  great  distance,  and  yet  managing  his 
approach  so  well  that,  on  turning  to  look  at  him,  he 
always  appears  to  be  hopping  away  in  another  direc- 
tion. But  though  he  appears  to  be  on  the  retreat,  it 
is  nothing  less  than  an  oblique  method  of  advancing, 


and  if  the  traveller  sits  down  to  rest,  he  will  soon  find 
the  bird  perched  on  some  stone  at  no  great  di;?tance 
from  him.  Here  again  the  cautious  cunning  of  the 
raven  is  manifested :  he  perches  with  his  tail  towards 
the  observer  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  off  in  another 
direction;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  secretly  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things.  If 
the  traveller  now  stretches  himself  on  the  ground,  as 
if  dead,  the  bird  becomes  more  bold  and  decided  in 
his  approach,  but  still  observes  all  necessary  caution. 
He  is  said  to  make  his  advances  "  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  tactics  of  a  siege,  never  upon  the  direct  line, 
but  at  an  angle,  working  by  traverses  more  and  more 
oblique  as  he  comes  nearer,  so  that  when  you  observe 
him  in  motion,  he  is  always  as  if  he  were  passing  by, 
and  regarding  you  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  won- 
der." If  he  observes  any  movement  of  the  body,  he 
will  take  wing,  but  his  flight  is  with  an  appearance  of 
pain  and  difficulty,  and,  taking  a  lateral  direction,  he 
will  generally  alight  rather  nearer  to  his  object  than 
when  he  set  out.  Thus  gradually  and  stealthily  gain- 
ing upon  his  intended  victim,  his  last  step  is  to  dart 
suddenly  at  the  eyes,  and  so  unexpected  and  rapid  is 
this  movement,  after  a  lengthened  and  timid  approach, 
that  the  traveller  had  need  beware  how  he  amuses 
himself  with  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  the  bird,  at 
the  dreadful  risk  of  being  deprived  of  sight. 

The  voracity  of  the  raven  is  expressed  by  its  name, 
which,  when  used  as  a  verb,  signifies  to  reave,  or  tear 
away,  to  seize  by  violence;  yet  this  bird,  though 
greedy  of  food,  and  not  particular  as  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  it,  is  capable  of  enduring  hunger  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  number  of  years  to  which  these  birds 
attain  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  extremely  long-lived;  and  it  is  remark- 
a'ole  that  in  places  where  they  most  abound,  a  dead 
raven,  unless  killed  by  man,  is  a  most  unusual  sight. 

The  raven,  when  taken  young,  may  be  easily  tamed, 
and  made  use  of  almost  as  a  dog  to  watch  and  protect 
premises,  as  well  as  to  devour  offal.  In  the  course  of 
their  taming,  howeverj  they  exhibit  many  mischievous 
propensities,  and  require  to  be  closely  watched.  They 
show  likings  and  dislikings  to  particular  persons,  and 
will  strike  very  severe  blows  with  their  sharp  bills. 
Their  peculiar  sagacity  and  acuteness  have  often  been 
the  subject  of  anecdote. 


There  is  no  vice  which  does  so  overwhelm  a  man  with 
shame,  as  to  be  found  false  or  perfidious ;  and  therefore 
Montaigne  saith  very  acutely,  when  he  inquired  the 
reason  why  the  giving  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgraceful 
and  odious  charge,  "  if  it  be  well  weighed,"  said  he,  "  to 
say  that  a  man  lies,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  is  a  bravado 
towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  man,  for  the  liar 
insults  God  and  crouches  to  man." Lord  Bacon. 


Is  there  not  practical  wisdom  in  commencing  every  day  with 
the  steady  effort  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  if  it  were  to  be 
our  whole  existence?  If  we  have  duties  to  perform,  in 
themselves  severe  and  laborious,  we  may  inquire  if  there 
be  not  some  way  by  which  to  invest  them  with  pleasant 
associations  ?  A  man  may  find  amusement  in  free  thoughts, 
while  following  his  plough  upon  the  hill-side;  in  digging 
up  the  words  for  a  dictionarVi  or  in  copying  out  a  brief:  or 
he  may  train  himself,  by  an  inefficient  and  shrinking  spirit, 
to  recoil  from  these  tasks  as  insupportable  burdens.  How 
many  men  find  their  pleasure  in  what  would  be  the  positive 
horror  and  torment  of  the  indolent!  How  weak  the  spirit, 
and  how  silly  the  vanity,  which  we  display  in  ever  renewing 
narration  of  our  personal  troubles,  pains,  and  misfortunes  I 
If  we  would  have  the  discretion  to  measure  the  sympathy 
which  we  may  expect  from  others  by  that  which  we  are 
conscious  of  feeling  for  theirs  of  the  same  character,  it 
would  go  far  to  teach  us  the  folly  of  that  querulous  spirit, 
which  doles  forth  the  story  of  sufferings  and  sorrows,  as 
though  the  narrator  were  the  only  sufferer,  and  were  enti- 
tled to  a  monopoly  of  all  the  passing  pity. — Flint. 
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LOVE    OF    HOME. 

Chateaubriand  remarks  that  the  finest  of  moral  instincts 
implanted  in  man  is  the  love  of  his  country,  and  that  if 
this  were  not  a  law  sustained  by  a  continiial  miracle— to 
which,  like  many  others,  we  pay  no  attention — men  would 
all  have  Hocked  to  the  temperate  zones,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  globe  desert.  To  obviate  such  perceptible  evils  as 
would  result  from  this  asseniblajje  of  the  human  race  on  one 
spot  of  the  earth,  Providence  has  fixed  as  it  were  the  feet  of 
each  man  to  his  own  individual  soil  by  an  invincible  load- 
stone, so  that  the  frozen  shores  of  the  north,  and  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  are  not  without  their  inhabitants.  Sull 
stronger  and  nearer  to  us  are  the  ties  that  attach  us  to  the 
home  of  our  birth,  equally  implanted  in  us  by  Providence 
as  the  source  of  many  virtues.  These  we  can  scarce  render 
an  exact  account  of:  each  sight  and  sound,  however  trivial, 
by  daily  familiarity  carries  its  charm  with  it — 

What  are  the  links  that  bind  thee  to  thy  home? 

My  mother's  smile,  my  father's  reverend  head, 

My  sister's  cheerful  voice  and  busy  tread; 

The  old  domestic,  grown  in  service  giay. 

That  clock-work  like  performs  his  task  each  day; 

The  distant  watch-dog  baying  low  by  night; 

The  bird  that  wakes  me  first  in  mornmg  light — 

The  swallow  building  'neath  my  window's  eaves; 

The  church  just  peeping  through  yon  grove  of  leaves; 

The  primrose  path  that  leads  me  to  its  door  ; 

The  antique  tomb  dark  yews  are  shading  o'er ; 

The  thought  that  I  at  length  may  lie  at  rest 

Where  the  green  sod  scarce  stranger  foot  hath  prest : 

These  are  the  links  that  bind  me  to  my  home. J.  F. 


SKIRLAW  CHAPEL,  YORKSHIRE. 
Skirlaw  Chapel,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  building  which 
has  suffered  as  little,  perhaps,  from  the  effects  of  tinae, 
as  any  ecclesiastical  structure  of  equal  antiquity  in 
England :  although  erected  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago,  its  appearance  presents  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  freshness. 

There  are  two  villages  to  which  the  name  of  Skirlaw, 
or  Skirlaugh,  is  attached,  both  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-HuU.  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  :  that  to  which  the  ancient 
chapel  belongs  is  called  North  Skirlaw,  and  is  about 
nine  miles  from  Hull.  During  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  a  priory  for  Cistertian  nuns  was  founded  at 
North  Skirlaw  ;  but  of  this  priory  no  remains  are  now 
to  be  seen:  in  the  church,  however,  which  once  be- 
longed to  it,  are  several  monumental  effigies,  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation,  with  inscriptions.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  chapel  erected  either  in  North 
or  in  South  Skirlaw,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the 
one  to  which  our  attention  is  at  present  directed;  for 
•we  are  told  by  Burton,  in  his  Monasticon  Eboracense, 
that  a  controversy  arose,  in  the  year  1337,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Skirlaw,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
prioress  and  convent  of  Swine  (the  name  of  the  parish 
in  which  Skirlaw  is  situated),  on  the  other  part. 
This  controversy  related  to  the  right  of  possession  in 
a  certain  chantry  in  the  chapel  of  Skirlaw  ;  and  the 
decision  being  left  to  William  Melton,  archbishop  of 
York,  he  decided: — that  the  inhabitants  should  main- 
tain, at  their  own  cost,  a  priest  to  perform  the  duties 
in  Skirlaw  Chapel: — that  he  should  be  selected  and 
presented  by  the  prioress  and  convent : — that  the  inha- 
bitants should  provide  books,  chalice,  vestments, 
candles,  bread  and  wine,  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  chapel ;  and  should  also  keep  the  chapel  in  fitting 
repair: — that  the  prioress  and  convent  should  pay 
1/.  10».  46?.  per  annum  towards  the  expenses  incurred: 
— that  the  sum  of  five  shillings  per  annum,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  con- 
vent, should  be  thenceforth  discontinued: — that  the 
officiating  priest  should  have  two  oxgangs*  of  land  in 

*  An  oxgang  was  one  of  the  early  measures  of  land  employed  in 
England:  it  amounted  to  fifteen  acres,  being  the  quantity  which  it 
was  supposed— according  to  the  rude  estimate  of  the  times— that  an 
ox  could  plough  ia  the  course  of  the  year. 


the  demesne  of  Skirlaw:— that  the  prioress  and  con- 
vent should  give  him  one  penny  per  annum  out  of 
every  oxgang  of  land  which  they  held  in  Skirlaw: — 
and,  lastly,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  parish  church  of  Swine  over  the  chapel  at 
Skirlaw,  the  inhabitants  should  be  obliged  to  attend 
Divine  service  at  the  former,  instead  of  at  the  latter, 
on  Easter  Sunday.  These  details  are  not  without 
their  interest  to  the  modern  reader,  as  showing  the 
curious  manner  in  which  parochial  and  monastic 
afi'airs  were  mixed  up,  at  the  time  when  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  as  well  as  other  institutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  covered  the  land. 

The  chapel,  however,  which  is  represented  in  our 
cut,  is  that  which  was  built  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  bishop 
of  Durham,  somewhere  about  the  year  1 400.  Scarcely 
anything  is  known  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  built,  except  that  the  bishop  died  before  it  was 
quite  completed,  and  left  two  hundred  marks  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  completion  after  his  death. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a.d.  1402,  the  king 
granted  a  license  to  Walter  Skirlaw,  to  give  a  mes- 
suage worth  one  shilling  per  annum,  two  tofts  of  land 
worth  fourpence  each,  twenty-four  acres  of  land  worth 
threepence  per  annum  per  acre,  and  eleven  acres  of 
meadow-land  worth  fivepence  per  acre,  to  the  prior- 
ess and  convent  of  Swine.  This  gift  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  provision,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  a 
priest  to  officiate  in  Skirlaw  Chapel,  then  about  being 
founded. 

The  chapel  is  represented  as  seen  from  the  south- 
west. It  is  situated  near  to,  but  still  detached  from, 
the  village  of  Skirlaw;  and  its  pinnacles,  first  catching 
the  eye  from  above  the  surrounding  trees,  are  said  by 
Mr.  Britton  to  have  a  very  pleasing  effect,  contrasted 
with  the  wide  extent  of  low  land  to  the  west  of  the 
chapel.  There  is  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  a  large 
window  at  the  east,  and  an  entrance-porch  at  the 
south  side.  The  body  of  the  chapel,  exclusive  of  the 
tower,  is  about  seventy- six  feet  long,  and  twenty-two 
feet  wide,  with  six  windows  on  each  side.  The  base 
of  the  tower  is  surrounded  with  a  series  of  quatrefoil 
panels;  and  the  lable  mouldings  of  all  the  windows 
(except  the  upper  ones  of  the  tower,  which  have 
heads,)  are  finished  with  a  shield  bearing  Skirlaw's 
arms.  A  screen  across  the  interior  divides  the  chapel 
into  two  parts — a  body,  to  which  four  bay  windows  on 
each  side  are  attached,  and  a  chancel,  with  two  bays 
on  each  side :  this  screen  is  of  carved  wood,  and  is, 
as  well  as  the  pulpit  and  seats,  coeval  with  the  rest  of 
the  building.  On  each  side  of  the  east  window  is  a 
bracket  or  support,  supposed  to  have  been  used  to 
hold  either  tapers  or  images.  In  the  south  wall  is  a 
piscina — the  name  given  to  a  perforated  stone,  usually 
found  in  a  niche  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  altar 
in  our  ancient  churches,  and  used  to  contain  the 
water  in  which  the  officiating  priests  dipped  their 
hands,  during  the  performance  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies. On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  small 
vestry,  perfectly  plain,  and  lighted  by  a  small  aperture 
in  the  wall.  The  initials  W.  S.  (probably  for  Walter 
Skirlaw)  still  remain  in  a  window  on  the  north  side ; 
but  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  bishop,  which  were 
once  placed  in  every  window,  are  now  nowhere  to  be 
seen;  for  the  winds,  on  account  of  the  chapel  being 
in  a  very  exposed  situation,  have  gradually  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  glass  originally  set  in  the  windows. 
During  the  last  century  trees  were  planted  round  the 
chapel,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  The 
only  regular  endowment  of  this  chapel  is  said  to  be 
the  sum  of  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  township  of  Marton- 
l  le-Clay,  for  the  performance  of  service  once  a  month. 
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Within  two  or  three  miles  of  Skirlaw  are  the  re- 
mains, or  rather  the  site,  of  the  Abbey  of  Meaux, 
which  was  at  one  time  possessed  of  considerable  in- 
fluence. Meaux  was  so  called  by  its  inhabitants,  who 
came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
named  their  new  seat  according  to  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Meaux  in  Normandy.  The  founder  of  this 
abbey  was  William  le  Gros,  earl  of  Albemarle  and 
lord  of  Holderness  :  having  vowed  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  being,  on  account  of  his 
age  and  infirmities,  unable  to  fulfil  it,  he  built  this 
monastery  by  way  of  commutation  for  the  vow.  He 
dedicated  his  new  establishment  to  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  introduced  into  it  a  convent  of 
monks  from  Fountain  Abbey,  near  Ripon.  The 
monks  of  the  new  abbey  at  first  earned  their  living 
by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  but  were  soon 
afterwards  richly  endowed  with  lands  and  revenues 
by  the  earl:  they  entered  on  the  possession  of  the 
abbey  on  the  1st  of  January,  1150.  The  abbey  soon 
became  very  rich,  through  the  bounty  of  several 
people  of  fortune,  and  the  monks  were  enabled  to 
purchase  several  valuable  estates ;  among  others  that 
of  Maud  Camin,  a  gentlewoman  of  property,  who  sold 
to  the  abbot  and  monks  two  parcels  of  land  in  the 
village  of  Myton,  pasture  for  eight  sheep,  a  toft,  or 
fishery,  in  the  river  Humber,  two  salt-pits,  and  other 
possessions  :  the  purchase-money  for  the  whole  being 
only  ninety-one  marks  of  silver,  which  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  to  have  been  much  less  than  the 
real  value.  It  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
selected  this  spot  on  account  of  its  pleasant  situation, 
and  that  he  gave  in  exchange  for  it  twice  as  much 
land  at  Berwick,  near  Aldborough.  It  is  difficult,  as 
Mr.  Bigland  remarks,  to  conceive  what  beauties  could 
be  found  in  such  a  situation;  for  at  that  time  it  was 
overgrown  with  woods,  and  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
surrounded  with  morasses;  and  at  present,  when  the 
extensive  fens,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  is   situated. 


are  well  drained  and  brought  into  cultivation,  the 
little  hamlet  ot  Meaux  has  nothing  to  boast  of,  except 
the  fertility  of  its  soil ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  dull 
or  less  picturesque  than  the  scenery  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

But  although  Meaux  Abbey  far  eclipsed,  ia  the 
splendour  of  its  ecclesiastical  rank,  the  humble  chapel 
at  Skirlaw,  yet  the  latter  was  doomed  to  survive,  and 
to  present  to  the  architect  a  very  complete  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century,  while 
the  former  has  been  so  utterly  destroyed  that  no  idea 
of  its  form  now  remains;  although,  from  the  remains 
of  curious  mosaic  pavement  of  brick,  the  foundations 
of  buildings  yet  to  be  traced,  and  the  extensive  moats 
or  ditches  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  which  are 
yet  discoverable,  it  is£vident  that  this  famous  monas- 
tery once  displayed  considerable  magnificence. 

Swine  Priory,  to  which  we  before  alluded  as  holding 
considerable  sway  over  Skirlaw  Chapel,  somewhat  i-e- 
sembled  in  its  history  Meaux  Abbey.  It  was  founded 
by  Robert  de  Verli,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  for 
a  prioress  and  fifteen  nuns  of  the  Cistertian  order, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  No  vestige  of 
this  priory  now  remains. 

The  breaking  up  of  monastic  establishments  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  influenced 
in  different  ways  all  the  three  foundations  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  At  the  suppression  of  Meaux 
Abbey,  the  number  of  monks  was  fifty,  and  the  reve- 
nues were  299/.  65.  4d.  The  annual  revenues  of 
Swine  Priory  were  valued  at  134/.  6s.  9d. :  the  priory 
was  surrendered  by  Dorothy  Knight,  the  last  prioress, 
who  received  a  pension  of  13/.  6s.  Sd.  per  annum, 
each  of  the  nuns  receiving  pensions  varying  from 
two  to  four  pounds  per  annum.  The  site  of  the 
priory  was  sold,  in  1540,  to  Sir  Robert-  Gresham, 
who  afterwards  became  the  purchaser  of  the  rectory 
of  Swine,  together  with  Skirlaw  Chapel  and  other 
dependencies. 
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SOME   ACCOUNT  OF  MALTA.    No.  U. 


9.   ARRIVAL   OP   NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE   AT  MALTA. 

The  French  revolution,  subversive  as  it  was  of  all  anterior 
institutions,  was  not  likely  to  respect  the  military  friars  of 
Malta;  and  a  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres  which 
this  order  transmitted  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  XVI th 
of  France,  when  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  befj;frary, 
affonled  the  French  a  pretext  for  declaring  the  order  of  the 
knights  to  be  extinct  wiihm  their  territories,  while  its 
possessions  were  annexed  to  the  national  uomains.  And 
although,  after  this,  the  grand-master  affected  to  maintain 
the  strictest  neutrality  in  the  great  European  war,  yet  the 
English  and  Spanish  fleets  were  permitted  to  recruit  sailors 
in  Malta,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  French  Direc- 
tory instantly  denounced  the  proceeding  as  tantamount  to  a 
direct  act  of  hostility. 

In  1797,  Hompesch,  the  last  grand-master  of  Malta, 
succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  order.  The  state  of  the 
treasury  was  now  truly  pitiable,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
melt  and  coin  the  plate  of  the  galleys,  and  afterwards  part 
of  that  belonging  to  the  grand-master  and  the  hospitals;  so 
low  was  the  credit  of  the  knights,  that  no  person  would  ad- 
vance a  single  crown  Sedition,  too,  was  busy  within  their 
own  walls,  and  a  formidable  French  armament  was  mustering 
at  Toulon.  After  keeping  the  whole  of  Europe  in  suspense 
as  to  the  destination  of  this  fleet,  its  first  division  arrived 
off  the  port  of  Malta,  .June  6th,  1 798.  It  consisted  of  seventy 
transports  and  several  frigates,  under  Commodore  Sidoux, 
who  sent  a  polite  message  on  shore,  expressive  of  the 
strictest  neutrality,  and  with  the  request  that  several  small 
vessels  might  be  admitted  into  the  port,  to  undergo  some 
trifling  repairs,  prior  to  prosecuting  their  voyage  to  Egypt, 
whither,  he  assured  the  grand-master,  they  were  ultimately 
bound.  This  was  of  course  complied  with,  and  the  French 
made  every  effort  to  inspire  the  Maltese  with  a  false  con- 
fidence in  their  amicable  intentions.  Admiral  Brueys 
arrived  on  the  9th  of  June,  in  command  of  the  grand 
division  of  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  ships 
of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  about  400  transports, 
having  40,000  men  on  board,  and  General  Buonaparte 
as  their  commander-in-chief. 

Buonaparte,  who  was  on  board  the  Orient,  instantly 
demanded  that  the  whole  fleet  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  ports  to  water,  which  Hompesch,  although  a  weak 
man  and  infirm  of  purpose,  summoned  up  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  refuse.  "  The  grand-master  refuses  us  water,"  said 
Buonaparte,  "to-morrow  at  sunrise  the  army  will  disembark 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  wherever  a  landing  can  be 
eflfected !"  and  these  words  were  inserted  in  the  order  of 
the  day.  Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  to  anticipate  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  knights,  and  now  only 
feeble  efforts  were  made  for  the  defence  of  a  place  which 
was  impregnably  fortified.  But  there  was  no  union  on  the 
part  of  the  Maltese:  the  people  mistrusted  and  execrated  the 
knights,  for  the  unjust  exactions  of  their  past  reign.  The 
knights  themselves,  divided  as  they  were  into  so  many 
different  "  languages,"  of  distinct  nations  and  prejudices, 
cou'd  not  confide  in  each  other,  and  of  these,  the  French 
far  outnumbered  those  of  other  countries,  and  fearful  lest 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  grand-master,  and  his  well-known 
attachment  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  should  surrender  them 
and  their  order  to  Russian  influence,  these  French  knights 
naturally  preferred  surrendering  themselves  to  France, 
their  own  parent-country,  whether  a  monarchy  or  a  republic. 
Thj  agents  of  General  Buonaparte  could  have  had  no 
great  dithculiy  in  tampering  wiib  the  knights  of  their  own 
land ;  but  it  was  the  poor  Maltese  people  themselves 
who  were  sacrificed.  Thousands  of  these  are  said  to  have 
run  to  arms,  but  the  military  chiefs  would  not  act  with 
them ;  seditious  reports  were  propagated  amongst  the 
troops  and  citizens  ;  and  though  some  among  the  Maltese 
were  deluded  by  the  promises  universally  lavished  by 
the  French,  of  liberty,  equality,  &c.,  yet,  by  their  sub- 
sequent conduct,  it  was  fully  proved  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  admission  of  the 
French.  The  force  on  the  island  was  by  no  means  des- 
picable. Tnere  were  280  knights  capable  of  active  service, 
.3300  regular  troops,  and  10,000  Maltese  militia  might 
easily  have  been  mustered,  but  U  was  too  late;  the  French 


knights  had  already  practically  delivered  up  Malta  to  their 
countrymen :  muskets  were  delivered  to  the  troops  unex- 
amined;  the  ammunition  was  damaged  and  mis-sent; 
troops  were  despatched  to  the  coast  without  provisions; 
conflicting  and  impracticable  orders  were  issued,  and  other 
similar  apparent  accidents  happened.  It  is  said  that  the 
plan  of  the  invasion  of  the  island  was  projected  in  Paris, 
and  confided  to  the  principal  French  knights  of  the- order 
resident  at  Malta 

A  body  of  French  troops  disembarked,  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  June,  in  St.  George's  Bay,  which  is  to  the  north- 
eastward of  Valetta.  The  small  but  important  tower  of 
St.  Georgp,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  landing-place,  was 
carried  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life — one  cannon-shot 
only  having  been  fired  by  the  false  knight  who  commanded 
it.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  the  sky  was 
illuminated  with  the  signal-rockets  sent  up  incessantly 
from  the  fleet,  which  extended  along  the  whole  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  islands.  At  daybreak  on  the  following 
day  another  corps  landed  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  unmolested, 
and  a  third  in  the  harbour  of  Marsa  Scirocco  to  the  south- 
east. No  attempt  at  resistance  was  made,  except  on  the 
part  of  the  Maltese  battalions  of  Nasciar  and  two  or  three 
other  places,  and  this  only  to  defend  their  homes  from  the 
insolence  of  Buonaparte's  soldiers.  These,  with  their  usual 
licence,  instantly  began  to  lay  waste  the  island  ;  and,  seemg 
their  hearths  violated,  the  native  militia  slew  several  of  the 
offenders.  At  mid-day  every  fortified  post  in  the  open 
country,  except  the  tower  of  Marsa  Scirocco,  had  the  French 
Hag  floating  over  it.  Eighteen  French  knights  fell,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  General 
Buonaparte,  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  been  in  earnest, 
"  What!  am  I  constantly  to  meet  knights  in  arms  against 
their  country?  I  will  not  accept  of  you  as  prisoners,  but 
have  given  orders  to  have  you  all  shot."  These  same 
knights,  however,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  harsh- 
ness used  towards  them.  Before  night  the  French  were  in 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  five 
casals  or  villages;  the  Nasciar  intrenchment,  a  work  of 
considerable  magnitude,  having  been  abandoned  by  the 
battalion  appointed  to  defend  it,  and  the  city  in  the  interior 
surrendered  to  the  French  General  Vaubois,  before  he  had 
summoned  the  governor  to  open  his  gates. 

10.  CAPITULATION  OP  MALTA  TO  BUONAPARTE. 
In  the  mean  time  the  country  people  had  Hot^ked  by 
thousands  into  the  city  of  Valetta,  filled  with  suspicion  and 
despair.  Rumours  of  treason  amongst  the  knights  were 
believed  by  the  populace,  who  manifested  their  indignation 
by  menacing  cries;  and  general  insubordination,  rapidly 
extending  to  the  troops,  became  more  and  more  developed, 
as  unfavourable  reports  poured  in  from  the  distant  posts. 
The  abandonment  of  the  Nasciar  intrenchment  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  country  and  Valetta,  and  the  inha- 
bitants beheld  the  French  leaguer  established  under  their 
very  walls.  A  small  squadron  made  a  trifling  diversion  at 
the  mouth  of  the  grand  port,  and  a  sally  was  attempted  to 
the  landward,  with  900  chosen  men,  but  both  enterprises 
failed.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  despair; 
the  grand-master  was  surrounded  by  advisers  as  perplexed 
and  as  incapable  as  himself,  and  knights  suspected  of  trea- 
son were  assassinated  in  his  palace,  while  others  were 
exposed  to  the  sirossest  insults. 

The  besieged  passed  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  June 
excited  by  alarming  rumours  of  insurrection.  Their  cannon 
continued  to  fire  upon  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy 
after  the  sun  had  set.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh, 
groups  of  desperate  men  traversed  the  city,  demanding  the 
lives  of  those  knights  whom  the  French  agents  had  taught 
them  to  regard  as  traitors,  and  these  were,  but  too  often, 
the  very  men  who  alone  had  the  virtue  and  the  capability  to 
defend  them.  To  add  to  this  general  confusion,  two  Greek 
vessels,  which  had  entered  the  port  as  traders,  at  the  time 
the  French  fleet  first  appeared  in  the  offing,  were  now 
discovered  to  be  filled  with  republican  soldiers,  and  arms, 
which  were  intended  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
affected. Many  of  the  sailors  on  board  these  vessels  were 
massacred,  while  the  remainder  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the   military   stores   seized.     This  detection  increased  the 
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fury  of  the  populace,  all  public  confidence  was  at  an  end; 
and.  when  too  late,  a  body  of  the  better  order  of  citizens 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  ^''^'id-master,  acknowledj^ed 
him  as  their  sovereign,  implored  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
anarchy  that  prevailed,  and  to  instruct  them  how  the  city 
might  best  be  defended.  The  grand-master  referred  the 
deputation  to  his  council,  but,  before  anything  was  done, 
the  generous  re-action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  eva- 
porated. 

The  sun  went  down,  leaving  the  city  a  prey  to  tumult 
and  despair,  and  the  next  day,  a  vast  multitude,  including 
men  of  all  grades,  from  the  noble  to  the  humblest  artisan, 
forcibly  entered  the  grand-master's  palace,  and,  alter  re- 
proaching him  with  the  treason  of  his  knights,  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  his  orders,  and  other  evils,  boldly  announced  that 
they  had  subscribed  a  paper  in  the  presence  of  the  Dutch 
consul,  delivering  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  that  they  held  the  authority  of  the  knights  as  at  an  end. 
The  most  the  imbecile  Hompesch  could  do,  was  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  council,  which  immediately  sent  two  messengers 
on  board  the  Orient  to  solicit  from  the  French  commander 
an  armistice  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  armistice  was  so 
framed  as  to  be  virtually  a  surrender  at  discretion.  In  the 
afternoon  General  Junot  and  others  brought  an  answer 
from  General  Buonaparte,  that  he  would  allow  the  grand- 
master twenty-four  hours  to  send  his  delegates  to  conclude 
the  capitulation,  and  that  he  himself  would  enter  the  city 
on  the  following  day.  Better  than  his  word,  Buonaparte 
entered  the  same  evening,  and  immediately  made  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  fortifications.  As  he  passed  through 
the  formidable  works  which  defended  the  landward  side. 
General  Caffaielli,  one  of  his  suite,  significantly  remarked 
to  him,  "  It  is  well,  general,  that  there  was  some  one  within 
to  open  these  gates  to  us.  We  should  have  had  some 
trouble  in  entering,  if  the  place  had  been  quite  empty." 
It  is  said  that  the  grand-master  expected  that  the  victor 
would  at  least  pay  him  the  compliment  of  a  visit;  but  the 
French  General  avoided  the  palace,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  days,  Hompesch  so  far  subdued  his  vanity,  as  to 
show  him  that  deference,  "by  which  he  subjected  himself  to 
an  interview  of  cold  formality  and  stately  neglect. 

By  the  articles  of  capitulation  which  were  signed  by 
Buonaparte  and  the  delegates  of  the  grand-master,  it  was 
stipulated,  that  the  order  of  St.  John  should  renounce,  in 
favour  of  the  French  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  Malta, 
Gozo,  and  Cumino,  and  the  French  republic  pledged  itself 
to  use  its  influence  to  procure  for  the  grand-master  a  prin 
cipality  equivalent  to  these  islands,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to 
allow  him  a  pension  ot  300,000  francs  ;  amongst  other 
articles,  the  inhabitants  were  to  continue  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Cathohc  religion,  to  be  secure  in  their 
property  and  privileges,  and  no  extraordinary  taxation  was 
to  be  imposed  upon  them. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  June,  15,000  French 
troops  look  possession  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  fleet  of 
the  enemy  anchored  in  the  ports.  There  were  at  this  time 
in  the  port,  two  line  of  battle  ships,  belonging  to  the 
Maltese,  besides  a  frigate,  three  galleys,  two  galliots,  and 
some  guard-boats;  and  1500  pieces  of  artillery,  together 
with  35,000  stand  of  small  arms,  12,000  barrels  of  powder, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  shot  and  shell. 

Hompesch  was  not  asked  to  ratify  the  articles  of  sur- 
render. Humbled  by  his  losses,  which  the  insolence  of  the 
republican  army  made  him  feel  the  more  acutely,  he 
hastened  to  leave  the  island,  and  privately  embarked  in  a 
merchant-ship  bound  for  Trieste,  on  the  night  of  the  l"th 
June,  accompanied  by  twelve  knights.  The  voyage  lasted 
thirty-nine  days,  and  so  heartily  sickened  were  the  party  of 
each  other's  society,  that  the  grand-master  resigned  his 
office  the  moment  he  landed,  and  separated  himself  for  ever 
from  the  companions  of  his  flight,  and  aied  in  obscurity  at 
Montpelier  in  1804.  The  order  of  Malta  was  virtually 
extinct  from  the  r2th  June,  1798,  the  day  on  which  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed.  From  a  position  of 
political  importance  it  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  an  obscure 
association,  and  such,  as  far  as  human  foresight  goes,  it  is 
destined  to  remain. 

General  Buonaparte  left  Malta  on  June  the  19th,  at  the 
head  of  the  French  expedition  which  was  destined  for 
Egypt,  leaving  behind  him  4000  men  under  General 
Vaubois  to  regenerate  the  island  after  the  pattern  of  the 
French  republic.  The  knights  who  were  attached  to  the 
French  interest  had  but  little  reason  to  applaud  the  wisdom 
of  their  puliiical  speculations;  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
Maltese,  and  unprotected  by  their  new  friends,  they  were 


shut  up  in  different  fortresses — some  fled — some  absolutely 
perished  from  want,  and  all  suffered  the  loss  of  the  moral 
power  of  political  integrity. 

The  most  interesting  period  of  the  history  of  Malta, 
especially  to  an  Englishman,  is  yet  to  follow.  The  painful 
depression  of  the  people  under  the  French ;  their  healthy- 
reaction  under  our  own  government;  their  present  social, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political  position ;  their  trade,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures. 

11.  WHAT  DID  THE  FRENCH  DO  FOR  MALTA? 
We  have  recorded  all  that  is  known  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Malta;  we  have  traced  its  history  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  during  the  268  years  of  the  dominion  of  the  knigiits 
of  St.  John,  and  have  now  to  detail  its  sufferings  during 
the  two  years  from  1798  to  1800,  wb~"  it  was  held  by  the 
republic  of  France,  and  to  trace  its  rapiu  progress  towards  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization  and  happiness,  under  our  own 
government,  from  that  time  till  the  present  day. 

When  General  Buonaparte  sailed  for  Egypt,  we  have 
said  that  he  left  General  Vaubois  in  the  command  of 
the  island,  supported  by  4000  French  troops.  Everything 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  nobility,  or  recalled  to  mind  the 
military  exploits  performed  by  the  knights,  was  broken  and 
destroyed.  The  arms  of  the  order,  together  with  those  of 
the  principal  chiefs,  were  effaced,  not  only  on  the  imperial 
inns,  or  lodges,  of  the  knights,  but  also  in  the  palace  of  the 
grand-master;  every  record  of  patrician  ancestry  was  obli- 
terated. Napoleon  himself  had  carried  off  in  the  Orient  the 
choicest  treasures  he  could  find  in  the  public  treasury,  and 
in  the  churches  of  Valetta,  as  well  as  those  atCitta  Noiabile. 
and  these  were  finally  lost  when  that  ship  was  blown  up  at 
the  battle  of  Aboukir;  other  plunder,  that  had  been  shipped 
on  board  the  Sensible,  French  frigate,  was  afterwards 
retaken  and  restored  by  the  English. 

While  these  robberies  were  being  committed  against  the 
people  whose  religion,  and  privileges,  and  property,  the 
conquerors  had  promised  to  hold  inviolable,  a  provisional 
government  and  municipality  were  being  formed,  with  the 
view  of  introducing  the  laws  of  the  Directory  at  Paris. 
Every  article  which  was  stipulated  for  at  the  capitulation 
was  broken,  and  while  universal  liberty  was  proclaimed,  it 
was  ordered,  under  a  heavy  fine,  that  the  sons  of  the 
richest  families  should  be  sent  to  France  for  education  on 
the  new  principles,  and  at  their  own  expense.  Titles  were 
abolished,  and  all  ranks  were  declared  equal;  all  establish- 
ments were  remodelled.  Amongst  other  acts,  copyholds, 
which  had  been  formerly  held  for  three  generations,  were 
declared  extinct  at  the  expiration  of  )00  years,  and  those 
which  had  already  run  this  period  were  declared  to  be 
terminated,  and  many  proprietors  would  have  been  thus 
at  once  plunged  into  misery,  had  not  the  law,  throuH;h  the 
fear  of  a  general  insurrection,  been  modified  a  few  days 
after  it  had  been  piomultjated.  At  Malta,  and  many  other 
places  out  of  Englanil,  there  is  an  establishment  similar  to  • 
a  pawnbrokers,  called  in  Italian,  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  the 
intention  of  which  is  to  afford  poor  persons  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  full  value  of  any  article  in  time  of  want, 
and  which  is  not  sold  without  the  wish  or  consent  of  those 
who  pledge  it,  and  in  this  case,  they  alone  receive  the 
profit,  should  there  be  any,  upon  the  sale.  This  establish- 
ment, which  is  under  the  eye  of  the  Government,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  was  intended,  and  is  at  the  present  day,  a 
friend  of  the  poorer  classes,  was  turned  by  the  French  into 
a  cruel  and  usurious  oppression.  These  and  many  minor 
acts  of  injustice  soon  taught  the  Maltese  that  they  had  only 
exchanged  an  old.  and  consequently  enfeebled  despotism, 
for  a  new  and  vigorously  harsh  one. 

Oppression  did  not  slack  its  pace ;  soldiers  and  mariners 
were  drafted  into  the  foreign  service  of  the  French,  and 
their  wives  and  children  were  left  without  the  subsistence 
which  had  been  guaranteed  them;  all  pensions  were 
provisionallv  suspended  ;  charitable  funds  were  withheld  ; 
and  even  the  bread,  which  the  knights,  with  all  their 
faults,  had  distributed  daily,  to  the  number  of  400  loaves,  to 
the  indigent  poor,  was  refused  by  the  French.  This 
despotism  only  stopped  at  the  limit  of  the  patient  endurancfc 
of  the  Maltese.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  plunder 
the  rich  church  in  the  Citta  Notabile  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  and  its  decorations  were  ordered  to  be  sold  for  the 
public  service.  The  sale  was  interrupted  by  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  suffered  their  homes 
and  hearths  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  yet  could  not  bear 
the  wanton  sacrilege  of  what  tliey  deemed  holy.  The 
garrison  of  the  city,  consisting  of  sixty  men,  were  massa- 
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cred  along  with  their  commander,  and  in  twenty- four  hours 
every  villaj^e  was  in  arms,  and  the  whole  population  of  Malta 
and  Gozo  burst  into  one  general  revolt  against  the  French. 
The  town  of  Burmola  was  entered,  and  the  standard  of  the 
republic  of  France,  together  with  eighty  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, carried  off  into  the  country. 

The  whole  of  the  open  country  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Maltese,  while  the  French  were  blockaded  in  the  city 
of  Valetta,  and  in  the  towns  of  Burmola,  La  Sangle,  and  Le 
Bourg,  which  lie  upon  the  other  side  of  the  large  harbour. 
General  Vaubois  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  his  messengers  of  peace  were  not  suf- 
fered to  return.  The  character  of  the  Maltese  now  for  the 
first  time  in  recorded  history  is  seen  to  develop  itself  under 
oppression  that  would  have  crushed  a  weaker  nation.  The 
minds  of  all  classes  were  bent  to  one  purpose;  arms  were 
collected ;  levies  were  made ;  and  the  men  were  divided  into 
battalions,  and  distributed  to  the  different  posts  throughout 
the  island,  with  as  much  regularity  as  if  they  had  been 
oflBcered  by  experienced  men,  and  commanded  by  one  mas- 
ter-mind. 

12.    ARRIVAL   OF   THE   ENGLISH    AT   MALTA. 

Aboukir,  a  small  town  in  Egypt,  near  Alexandria,  was 
taken  by  the  French  after  they  sailed  away  from  Malta, 
under  General  Buonaparte,  in  1793.  Shortly  after  it  was 
•  rendered  famous  by  the  naval  battle  between  the  French 
and  English  fleets,  in  which  the  British  admiral,  Nelson, 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  for  which  he  received  his 
peerage.  Five  days  after  the  revolt  of  the  Maltese  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Aboukir  was  brought  to  General  Vaubois 
by  the  Guillaume  Tell,  French  man-of-war,  and  two  frigates, 
and  incorporating  the  soldiers  and  crews  of  these  vessels 
with  his  own  troops,  the  French  general  now  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  6000  well-disciplined  troops.  Nelson,  sailing 
westward,  after  his  victory,  fell  in  with  one  of  his  own  fleet, 
which  told  him  that  the  Maltese  had  sent  out  boats  in  all 
directions  to  seek  assistance  from  him,  but  his  own  ships 
were  so  disabled  that  he  could  only  despatch  a  Portuguese 
squadron,  consisting  of  four  ships-of-the-line  and  two 
frigates,  which  arrived  off  the  island  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1798,  with  the  promise,  however,  that  he  himself 
would  soon  follow. 

General  Vaubois  having  refused  to  surrender  Valetta  to 
the  Portuguese  admiral,  the  latter  threatened  to  bombard 
the  cily,  and,  in  consequence,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
peniiitied  to  leave  it  at  their  own  request.  The  blockade 
now  commenced,  the  Maltese  were  supplied  with  arms  and 
artillery,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  Lord  Nelson  himself 
arrived  with  fourteen  ships  of  war,  and  again  summoned 
the  place  to  surrender,  liberally  offering  to  transport  all  the 
FrencU  garrison  in  safety,  as  freemen,  and  not  as  prisoners 
of  war,  to  their  own  country.  The  offer  was  refused,  and 
the  city  was  invested,  and  the  siege  left  to  the  charge  of  a 
squadron  under  Captain  Alexander  John  Ball,  as  Nelson 
was  compelled  to  depart,  in  order  to  refit  his  ships,  which 
were  unfit  for  sea. 

The  king  of  Sicily  had  already  supplied  the  Maltese 
with  ammunition,  and  now  he  permitted  them  to  draw  corn 
from  his  granaries  upon  credit.  In  the  mean  time,  a  kw 
guns  only  were  allowed  to  play  upon  Valetta,  the  bombard- 
ment being  delayed  in  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  capitulation, 
for  it  was  known  that  the  French  garrison  were  already 
straitened  for  provisions.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  there  were  36,000  quarters  of  corn  in  their  possession, 
and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  they  calculated  that  they 
had  yet  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  another  year, 
although,  at  this  period,  a  pound  of  fresh  pork  sold  for  six 
shillings;  salt  meat  cost  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
pound;  fish  of  the  coarsest  kind  two  shillings  and  twopence; 
a  fowl  fifty  shillings;  an  egg  eightpence;  a  pound  of  sugar 
eighteen  shillings  and  fourpeiice;  a  rat  one  shilling  and 
sevenpeiice.  The  flesh  of  mules  and  asses  was  bought  up, 
but  of  water  happily  there  was  no  want. 

Capf.ain  Ball,  the  commander  of  the  English  squadron, 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  dignified  deportment,  and  of 
mild  and  affable  manners,  and  his  kindness  won  so  much 
upon  the  favour  of  the  Maltese,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
1799  they  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  civil,  as  well  as 
Tniliuiiy  affairs.  A  cou'jress  was  formed,  of  which  Captain 
Ball  was  elected  the  president;  the  revenue  was  strength- 
ened by  a  public  loan;  customs  were  regulated,  and  favour- 
able communications  were  kept  up  with  Lord  Nelson,  and 
with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  During  these  energetic 
and  cheering  measures,  they  had  to  contend,  however,  with 


famine  and  disease.  It  is  said  that  during  the  blockade, 
which  lasted  two  years,  20.000  persons  died  without  the 
walls,  for  want  of  due  relief. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  the  treasurer  of  Valetta  writes 
that  the  countenances  of  many  "  bore  marks  of  the  cruel 
privations  to  which  they  had  been  subjected."  But  month 
after  month  passed  heavily  away,  and  the  cities  had  been 
so  closely  invested,  that,  during  the  first  twelve  months,  only 
fifteen  small  vessels,  and  the  frigate  Boudeuse,  had  been 
able  to  throw  in  fresh  supplies.  In  August,  1 799,  the  citizens 
were  totally  beggared,  and  the  public  treasury  of  the 
French  was  nearly  empty;  the  soldiers  were  put  upon  half 
pay,  and  many  civilians  obtained  leave  of  General  Vaubois 
to  fly  from  the  double  prospect  of  a  famine  and  a  siege. 
The  population,  which  had  numbered  about  40,000  at  the 
commencement  of  the  blockade,  had  now  dwindled  down  to 
little  more  than  7,000,  and  consequently  more  corn  remained 
for  those  that  still  clung  to  the  hopes  of  succour  being  sent 
to  them  from  France.  In  December,  1799,  the  pay  of  the 
troops  was  entirely  stopped,  together  with  their  allowance 
of  wine  and  brandy. 

The  Guillaume  Tell,  the  last  remnant  of  that  proud  fleet 
that  had  sailed  so  exultingly  but  two  years  since  for 
Egypt,  having  now  succeeded  in  escaping  out  of  the  harbour 
of  Valetta,  was  chased  and  captured  by  the  English  after 
a  gallant  resistance.  This  added  to  the  fears  of  the  garri- 
son ;  scarcely  a  hope  was  left  that  succours  could  b«  sent, 
and  famine  was  in  their  streets.  Two  French  frigates, 
which  still  remained  in  port,  were  despatched  as  a  forlorn 
hope.  These  gained  the  open  sea,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
besieged  revived,  but  two  days  afterwards,  one  of  these  was 
seen,  with  the  French  flag  struck,  riding  in  the  midst  of  the 
English  squadron.  Fresh  pork  now  sold  for  seven  shillings 
and  two-pence  a  pound :  rats,  especially  those  found  in 
bakehouses,  which  were  of  course  well  fed,  sold  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price ;  a  bottle  of  oil  was  worth  a  guinea,  and  the 
flesh  of  dogs,  cats,  horses,  asses  and  mules,  had  been  so  J 
generally  eaten,  that  the  races  of  all  these  animals  had  | 
become  extinct. 

Although  the  land  forces  of  the  Maltese  had  been  too  incon- 
siderable to  bombard  the  immense  lines  of  fortification  which 
defend  Valetta,  yet  the  city  had  been  so  closely  invested 
both  by  land  and  water,  that  famine  compelled  General 
Vaubois  to  surrender  to  the  British.  By  the  capitulation, 
which  was  signed  on  September  5th,  1800,  (two  years  and 
two  days  after  they  had  taken  Malta  from  the  knights,) 
it  was  agreed  that  the  French  troops  should  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war  as  far  as  the  sea  shore,  where  they 
should  ground  their  arms,  and  then  be  embarked  for 
Marseilles  as  prisoners  of  war,  until  exchanged.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  30th,  33th,  48th,  and 
89th,  British  regiments,  supported  by  detachments  of 
artillery  and  engineers,  and  two  battalions  of  Neapolitan 
infantry,  took  possession  of  the  forts  Tign6  and  Ricasoli  and 
Floriana,  and  two  English  frigates  and  some  small  craft 
entered  the  port.  The  whole  English  squadron  ran  into  the 
harbour  on  the  following  morning :  the  English  ensign  was 
hoisted  at  St.  Elmo,  and  two  days  afterwards,  the  French 
troops  set  sail  in  English  transports. 

13.       THE   PEACE   OF   AMIENS. 

Amiens  is  a  city  of  France  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  river  Somme,  which  runs  out  into  the  English 
Channel  nearly  opposite  to  Brighton.  In  this  city  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic 
was  concluded  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  which  stipulated, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
Cumino,  should  be  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  but 
under  thirteen  conditions,  most  of  which  went  to  ensure  a 
greater  degree  of  consideration  towards  the  native  Maltese, 
than  they  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  Maltese,  however, 
remonstrated  in  strong  terms  against  the  portions  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  which  concerned  themselves.  They  de- 
manded that  the  island  should  be  restored  to  them  :  or  that 
they  should  be  indemnified  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  war 
and  by  the  plunder  of  the  French:  but  expressed  a  full 
reliance  upon  the  sincerity  and  in  the  faith  of  the  British 
nation,  being  more  desirous  of  becoming  free  subjects  of 
the  king  of  England,  than  of  asserting  their  own  indepen- 
dence, of  which,  indeed,  they  were  incapable. 

England  also  promised  by  the  same  treaty,  that  Malta 
should  be  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  three  months 
after  its  ratification;  but,  not  only  would  the  Maltese  have 
thus  been  sacrificed,  either  to  the  knights,  or  to  the  French, 
perhaps  to  both;   but  the  security  of  British  India  would 
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have  been  endangered.  England,  therefore,  was  com- 
pelled to  break  the  treaty.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were,  in  the  first  place,  agreed  to  with  the  hope  of  ensuring 
peace,  and  when  this  hope  was  frustrated,  the  same  con- 
ditions were  set  aside  to  save  countless  thousands  from  the 
inevitable  miseries  of  war.  The  treaty  was  broken,  but  the 
principles  of  humanity  were  preserved.  Had  the  stipula- 
tions been  agreed  to,  Buonaparte,  almost  to  a  moral 
certainty,  would  at  once  have  occupied  Malta ;  but,  even  if 
he  had  not  done  so,  the  majority  of  the  knights  of  St.  John 
had  always  been  of  the  French  nation,  and  consequently 
under  the  influence  of  France,  and  we  have  already  seen 
the  kind  of  treatment  which  the  Maltese  received  at  their 
bands.  From  that  let  the  reader,  turn  to  a  succeeding 
section  in  this  paper,  headed,  "What  have  the  English  done 
for  Malta?"  and  judge  for  himself  whether  the  end  has 
not  justified  the  means.  The  question  whether  it  was  wise 
to  make  a  hollow  truce,  the  conditions  of  which  could  not 
long  be  kept,  is  quite  another  matter. 

England,  therefore,  retained  the  Maltese  islands  in  her 
own  possession,  firstly,  because  the  Maltese  themselves, 
far  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  would  otherwise  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  masters  "from  whose  tyranny,  extortion,  and 
sacrilege,"  to  use  their  own  words,  they  begged  to  be 
delivered ;  and,  secondly,  because  Malta  would  have  been 
but  a  stepping-stone  for  Buonaparte  on  his  passage  to  the 
East.  Buonaparte  indeed  declared  that  he  would  almost 
as  soon  agree  to  Britain  possessing  a  suburb  of  his  own 
capital,  as  that  she  should  retain  this  position,  for  he  was 
dreaming  of  conquest  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus,  and  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and  could  brook  no  barrier  to  his 
insatiable  ambition  ;  but  England,  by  her  hold  upon  Malta, 
had  the  entire  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  became 
the  successful  barrier  against  a  desolating  Asiatic  war. 

14.  froberg's  regiment. 

Before  the  period  had  arrived  for  the  British  troops  to 
evacuate  Malta,  war  was  again  declared  between  England 
and  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Large  military  supplies  were 
consequently  required,  and  the  resources  of  our  own  country 
failing,  contracts  were  entered  into  with  various  foreign 
speculators,  who  engaged  for  a  certain  remuneration  to  levy 
troops  according  to  the  emergency,  from  the  peasantry  of 
different  countries,  to  be  ready  for  foreign  service.  Amongst 
other  persons,  a  French  noble  proposed  to  raise  a  regiment 
composed  entirely  of  Greeks.  The  bargains  being  struck, 
says  Mr.  Badger,  the  historian  of  this  portion  of  our  subject, 
the  contractor  proceeded  to  gather  together  from  the  Levant, 
a  horde  of  various  men,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Sclavonians,  and 
what  not,  who  were  to  be  enrolled  under  the  English  ban- 
ners, with  the  title  of  *•  Frobergs  Regiment."  In  a  short 
time  they  were  equipped,  transported  to  Malta,  and  appointed 
to  occupy  Fort  Ricasoli,  which  lies  upon  the  left  hand 
of  the  traveller  as  he  enters  the  large  harbour  of  Valetta. 
The  severity  exercised  over  the  Frobergs  by  their  comman- 
ders was  increasingly  aggravated,  when  they  found  that  all 
the  specious  promises  of  professional  rank  with  which  they 
had  been  lured  into  the  service  were  vain  and  delusive.  A 
frequent  use  of  bodily  punishment  ripened  these  soldiers  for 
revolt,  and  the  occasion  of  an  officer  striking  a  drummer  on 
the  face  with  a  cane,  was  the  signal  for  open  rebellion; 
during  a  skirmish,  several  officers  were  killed,  the  gates  of 
the  fort  were  closed  against  the  garrison  of  Valetta,  and  the 
Frobergs  declared  themselves  independent. 

In  their  stronghold  these  rebels  bade  defiance  to  the  nume- 
rous troops  that  were  at  that  time  stationed  in  the  garrison, 
and  the  dubious  measures  of  the  military  governor  Villetes, 
then  second  in  command,  so  far  assisted  them  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  a  blockade,  which  was  established 
forthwith.  An  English  artillery  officer  and  several  of  his 
men  who  were  still  imprisoned  within  the  fort,  were  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  pointing  the  guns,  and  firing  shot  into 
the  city.  The  scarcity  of  prr.visions,  and  the  absence  of 
all  subordination,  among  the  rebels,  soon  produced  intestine 
■quarrels,  which,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  company, 
soon  terminated  in  bloodshed.  This  state  of  things  did  not 
continue  Ions:  a  large  section  burst  open  the  gates,  threw 
themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  English  troops,  leaving 
behind  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  companions, 
who  btiU  kept  possession  of  the  fort. 

Captain  Collins,  however,  an  English  naval  officer,  offered 
to  take  upon  himself  the  capture  of  the  fort,  and  accordingly 
succeeded  in  storming  it  by  night,  and  in  securing  all  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  six,  who  took  possession  of  the 


powder-magazine,  and  there  defied  the  courage  of  the 
assailants,  by  protesting  that  they  would  blow  it  up  in  case 
they  persevered  in  their  endeavour  to  seize  them;  and, 
confident  of  making  advantageous  terms  with  the  governor, 
they  persisted  in  their  obstinate  resistance,  and  made  no 
advance  towards  a  surrender.  From  time  to  time  some  one 
presented  himself  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  besiegers, 
but  to  no  avail;  nothing  but  an  unconditional  surrender 
would  be  listened  to  by  the  commandant. 

Five  days  passed  away  in  this  manner,  during  which  time 
all  their  urgent  entreaties  for  provision  were  obstinately  re- 
fused, and  the  unfortunate  wretches  were  reduced  to  a  most 
pitiable  condition.  On  the  sixth  these  entreaties  were 
pressed  with  additional  importunities,  and  seconded  with 
the  threat,  that  in  case  of  refusal  or  the  non-assurance  of 
pardon,  they  would  blow  up  the  fort  as  soon  as  the  vesper- 
bell  tolled  from  St.  John's  cathedral.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  this  desperate  menace,  nor  any  thought  entertained  that 
these  six  men  valued  life  so  little,  as  to  join  together  in  so 
horrible  a  design  for  their  own  destruction.  All  was  still 
until  the  appointed  hour,  when  the  fatal  crash  was  heard, 
the  stones  of  the  magazine  were  seen  rising  in  the  air,  and 
the  whole  building,  with  a  part  of  the  fortification,  was  re- 
duced to  ruins. 

Some  time  had  already  elapsed,  and  the  affair  of  the 
rebels  had  ceased  to  be  talked  of,  when  a  priest  returning 
home  on  a  donkey  from  a  rather  solitary  quarter  in  the 
direction  of  the  fort,  was  assailed  by  a  man  dressed  in  the 
Froberg  uniform,  who  pointed  his  musket  at  him  over 
a  wall.  The  affrighted  father,  however,  made  good  his 
escape,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  home  reported  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  poMce.  An  armed  body  was  forthwith  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  bandit,  which  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
retreat  of  the  six  poor  wretches,  who,  it  was  imagined,  had 
been  blown  up  with  the  magazine.  Emaciated  and  worn 
out,  they  were  secured  with  ease.  From  their  own  account 
of  their  escape,  it  appears  that  during  the  siege  they  had 
carried  out  one  of  the  mines  to  the  precincts  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, leaving  but  a  slender  wall  to  obstruct  their  retreat, 
which  they  might  throw  down  in  an  instant  during  the 
night,  without  any  noise,  when  they  wished  to  escape.  Un- 
til this  work  was  completed,  they  continued  to  make  every 
appearance  of  holding  out,  but  when  all  was  ready,  a  train 
of  powder  was  laid  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  secure  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  and  which  they  kindled  at 
the  precise  time  of  their  threat.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
hope  of  the  rebels,  that  in  getting  free  from  the  fort, 
they  might  fall  in  with  some  vessel  on  the  coast,  and  thus 
make  their  escape  from  the  island. 

15,   "WHAT  HAVE   THE    ENGLISH    DONE  FOR  MALTA? 

The  European  war,  which  lasted  until  the  year  1815,  was 
interrupted  during  the  preceding  year  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Paris,  between  France  and  the  allied  powers, 
by  which  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  were 
finally  secured  to  the  English  crown.  Destructive  to  most 
of  the  European  states,  the  war  had  been,  from  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  a  source  of  commercial  pros- 
perity to  the  Maltese;  their  impregnable  walls  had  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Enghsh  army  in  the  Mediterranean, 
their  harbour  the  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet,  and  when 
Napoleon  shut  up  all  the  continental  ports  against  our 
manufactures,  Malta  became  the  depot  for  a  contraband 
trade,  which  extended  throughout  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
and  vitiated  the  selfish  policy  that  dictated  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan. 

The  plague  in  1813,  and  the  peace  in  1814,  which  was 
sealed  by  the  victory  at  Waterloo  in  the  following  year,  put 
an  end  to  all  this  artificial  prosperity,  and  a  long  period  of 
depression  followed,  not,  perhaps,  without  its  proper  purpose. 
Certain  it  is,  that  since  that  time  the  intellectual  and  moral 
energies  of  the  people  have  been  more  vigorously  exerted 
than  at  any  other  previous  period  of  their  history.  Insig- 
nificant in  size,  and  not  only  without  natural  outworks  like 
that  impre-rnable  rock  Gibraltar,  Malta,  on  the  contrary, 
had  ever  offered  shelter  to  the  largest  tieets  of  the  enemy. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
inhabitants  had  fallen  a  prey  to  conqueror  after  conqueror, 
and  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  until  they  sought  and 
found  protection  under  the  British  flag,  they  had  never  been 
in  a  position  to  develop  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  which 
they  possessed.  That  the  marked  improvement  which  they 
now  evince  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fostering  care  of  our  own 
government,  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  there  were  many  causes, 
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doubtless,  workinf?  together  for  this  end,  the  most  essential 
of  which' were  the  fitness  and  capabihties  of  the  Maltese 
themselves  for  their  present  advancinff  civilization. 

The  pratettion  which  the  Maltese  enjoyed  in  tinneof  peril 
was  permanently  secured  to  them,  by  enrollinj^  themselves 
as  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  during  the  period 
of  forty  years  that  they  have  virtually  been  a  British  colony 
no  misunderstandings  of  any  unpleasant  nature  have  arisen; 
— a  fact  as  creditable  to  themselves  as  to  their  parent  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  time  of  the  knights  no  inhabitant  could  trust  him- 
self to  sleep  on  the  coast  outside  a  fortified  wall,  but  now 
every  part  of  the  island  became  equally  secure:  in  the  time 
of  the  French,  the  laws  of  property  and  religion  were  violated, 
but  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  at  once  secured  to 
them  by  the  English.  Charitable  institutions  were  revived; 
the  naval  arsenal  and  other  public  establishments  were 
enlarged,  and  gave  employment  to  a  large  body  of  artificers; 
the  fortifications  have  been  put  into  thorough  repair;  a 
board  of  health  has  been  established;  and  the  streets  of 
Valetta  are  now  swept  every  morning  soon  after  sunrise,  so 
that  no  unwholesome  garbage  is  left  to  infect  the  air.  The 
lazzaretto  has  become,  for  extent,  and  cleanliness,  and  com- 
fort, the  pattern  and  the  best  existing  model  for  similar 
institutions;  a  vote  in  parliament,  in  1830,  afforded  the 
means  of  erecting  a  naval  hospital  upon  a  healthy  and  com- 
manding eminence,  which  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have 
chosen  as  a  site  for  a  palace  for  himself;  the  roads  leading 
from  Valetta  into  the  interior  have  latterly  received  great 
attention;  the  magnificent  Church  of  St.  John  has  been 
partially  restored  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  other  mea- 
sures of  good  intention  have  been  carried  out. 

The  consequences  of  all  this  have  been  that  outrages  upon 
property,  especially  upon  the  property  of  the  English  resi- 
dents, are  very  unfrequent,  while,  as  we  can  personally 
testify,  the  person  is  secure  at  all  hours,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  Maltese  islands.  The  population,  too,  which  in 
1803  was  94,000,  in  the  year  I83S  numbered  ]  20,980  souls. 

While  the  physical  wants  of  the  Maltese  were  thus 
enlarged  by  this  increasing  population,  their  moral  and 
intellectual  appetites  had  been  also  sharpened:  constant 
intercourse  with  the  English  had  made  them  more  free,  more 
thoughtful,  and  consequently  desirous  of  doing  something 
for  tliemselves.  They  had  been  as  it  were  a  little  nation  in 
a  nursery:  for  centuries  their  energies  had  been  cramped: 
as  a  people  they  had  been  in  a  perpetual  infancy.  When, 
therefore,  their  social  and  pohtical  wants  became  recognised, 
a  fev;  years  must  necessarily  have  elapsed  to  let  them  feel 
their  way:  inexperienced  in  the  direction  of  public  business, 
older  hands  were  required  to  guide  them  in  all  matters  of 
legislation,  but  now  they  felt  themselves  able  to  assist  in 
managing  their  little  bark.  They  were  still  devoted  to  the 
English  flag:  they  wanted  an  English  captain  to  remain  at 
the  helm,  but,  tired  of  the  service  of  the  forecastle,  they 
begged  for  some  subordinate  rank  on  the  quarter-deck.  This 
conscious  developement  of  civilisation  is  the  fit  reward  of 
those  rulers  who  remove  the  barriers  that  arrest  the  ameli- 
orating progress  of  mankind. 

The  Maltese  therefore  petitioned  William  the  Fourth,  in 
1832.  and  the  British  parliament,  in  1836,  for  the  removal 
of  certain  alleged  restrictions.  They  wanted  a  trade  less 
shackled :  they  desired  to  be  more  identified  with  the  local 
government ;  and  they  asked  for  a  free  press,  "  that  great 
mover  and  interpreter  of  human  thoughts  and  actions."  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  the  home  with  the  local 
government,  that  before  this  petition  had  arrived  in  England 
.  a  vessel  was  on  its  way  out  to  Malta,  with  the  order  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  free  press,  under  the  usual 
wholesome  regulations.  An  office  was  now  opened  by  the 
government  at  Valetta,  during  certain  hours  of  the  week, 
where  any  person  might  state  his  individual  knowledge  of 
any  real  cause  of  complaint  against  the  local  government, 
uniler  the  guarantee  that  such  statement  should  be  trans- 
mitted for  consideration  in  England,  and  that  in  case  any 
person  holding  a  public  office  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  re- 
cord his  own  convictions,  that  his  situation  should  by  no 
means  be  forfeited  by  so  doing.  Finally,  Commissioners  of 
InqujiV  were  sent  out  to  Malta  in  1838. 

Ak  the  healthy  result  of  these  liberal  and  truth-seeking 
..^tneasures,  many  improvements  have  already  taken  place, 
and  many  others  are  in  anticipation.  The  patronage  of 
places  has  been  more  fairly  allotted  to  the  native  Maltese ; 
the  ports  have  been  entirely  thrown  open  to  all  foreign  mer- 
chandise, the  duties  remaining  only  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion.   Education  has  been  more  generally  attended  to,  pri- 


mary schools  having  been  established  throughout  the  rural 
districts.  The  University  and  Lyceum  have  been  remodelled, 
and  numerous  periodicals,  devoted  to  political  and  literary 
subjects,  have  sprung  up  since  the  opening  of  the  press. 

Compared  with  what  the  French  did  for  Malta,  there  is 
much  subject  for  praise  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, under  similar  circumstances;  and  therefore  it  is,  we 
repeat,  that  by  breaking  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  principles 
of  humanity  were  preserved.  But,  compared  with  what 
man  ought  to  do  for  his  fellow-man,  as  well  as  for  self- 
respect,  very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  encou- 
rage the  industry  of  our  attached  fellow-subjects — the 
Maltese. 

16.    DESCRIPTION   OP   MALTA,   QOZO,    AND   CUMING. 

Malta  was  formerly  considered  to  belong  to  Africa,  but  I 
by  an  act  passed  by  the  British  parliament  it  was  declared  1 
part  of  Europe.  It  indeed  belongs  to  both,  for  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country;  the  temperature,  language,  and 
habits  of  the  natives;  the  climate  in  all  the  glowinsr  inten- 
sity of  a  tropical  sun  without  its  sickliness — are  African; 
while  its  religion,  its  political  security,  its  intellectual  and 
social  resources,  as  well  as  its  every-day  and  household 
comforts,  are  altogether  European,  and  even  English. 

We  have  already  given  a  general  account  of  Malta.  We 
have  now  to  add  that  this  and  the  adjoining  islands  lie 
between  35"  49'  and  36°  jiorth  latitude,  and  14°  lO'and 
14°  36' east  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  surface  of 
Malta  and  Gozo,  is  said  to  comprise  about  114  square  miles, 
or  72,960  acres.  Malta  contains  two  cities,  and  twenty-two 
cas&,ls,  or  villages.  A  ridge  of  land  divides  this  island  into 
two  unequal  parts;  the  eastern  and  larger  division  contains 
the  old  and  new  capitals,  as  well  as  the  twenty-two  casS.ls, 
while  the  western  section  is  destitute  both  of  towns  and 
villagps,  and  almost  of  inhabitants.  This  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  population  was  originally  caused  by  the  inse- 
curity of  the  western  coast;  the  natives  consequently 
retired  beyond  the  ridge  of  land  which  formed  a  natural 
fortification ;  the  churches  were  built  where  their  altars  were 
least  likely  to  be  violated,  and  now  the  convenience  of 
attending  these,  together  with  the  force  of  habit,  have 
concentrated  the  population  towards  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  island. 

The  grand  harbour  is  about  one  mile  and  three  quarters 
in  length.  Near  to  the  entrance,  which  is  only  450  yards 
broad,  the  water  is  from  sixty  to  eiijhty  fathoms  in  depth. 
Ships  are  enabled  by  the  boldness  of  the  shores,  and  com- 
pelled by  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
to  pass  close  to  fortifications  sufficient  to  annihilate  the 
most  powerful  force  that  could  be  brought  against  them; 
but  in  times  of  peace  it  is  a  safe  and  commodious  port. 
Water  for  shipping  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  and  the 
basin  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  British  Navy. 
Five  and  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  besides  three  or  four  hun- 
dred merchant-men,  were  known  to  lie  in  this  port  during 
the  last  war. 

On  the  right  hand,  upon  entering  the  port,  is  a  low  quay 
on  which  are  a  series  of  wharfs,  ranges  of  store- houses,  the 
custom-house,  fish-market,  &c.  The  merchant  and  trading 
vessels  He  close  into  shore,  while  above  these  and  the 
adjoining  warehouses  rise  the  bastions  and  domestic  palaces 
of  Valetta,  interspersed  with  the  towers  of  numerous 
churches.  All  these  edifices  are  built  of  cream-coloured 
stone,  appearing  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  but  just  erected, 
and  the  whole  brilliant  in  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  unsullied 
by  a  particle  of  smoke,  and  reflected  in  the  clear  blue  waters 
of  the  port  beneath. 

The  coast  upon  the  left  is  deeply  indented  by  three  inlets ; 
the  first,  immediately  on  passing  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, is  called  Bighi  Bay,  where  stands  the  naval  hospital; 
the  second,  a  narrow  creek,  called  the  Galley-Port  in  the 
time  of  the  knights,  is  now  principally  appropriated  to  the 
establishments  connected  with  the  naval  arsenal,  store- 
houses, and  residences  of  the  officers  belonging  to  these 
diflferent  departments;  lastly,  Porto  della  Sanglea,  which  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  private  yards  for  building  and  repairing 
merchant-vessels.  These  last  two  creeks  are  perfectly 
land-locked.  A  reference  to  the  birds  eye  view  of  the  city 
and  portof  Malta,  which  we  gave  in  a  previous  Supplement, 
will  make  this  description  perfectly  intelligible.  The 
smaller  inlets  are  protected  from  every  wind,  but  the  central 
basin  of  the  grand  harbour  is  open  to  the  north-east,  or 
gregali,  which  sometimes  renders  it  dangerous  for  the 
smaller  boats  to  ply  from  Valetta  to  the  old  towns,  but  acci- 
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dents  rarely  happen  to  the  larger  Tcssels,  as  the  bottom 
afforfls  them  good  anchora^'e. 

Military  men  consider  the  capital  of  Malta  as  impregna- 
ble to  every  enemy  from  without,  and  that  famine  within  is 
the  only  reason  that  can  justify  the  surrender  of  the  place. 
We  have  said  that  when  Napoleon  entered  Valetta,  it 
was  remarked  to  him,  that  if  the  city  had  been  quite 
empty,  and  there  had  been  no  one  within  to  open  the  gates 
for  them,  an  entrance  would  have  been  effected  with  some 
difficulty;  and  when  General  Vaubois,  the  officer  whom 
Napoleon  left  in  command  when  he  sailed  for  Efiypt, 
asked  for  directions  relative  to  the  defence  of  the  garrison, 
Buonaparte  told  him  to  lock  the  gates  and  put  the  keys  in 
his  pocket.  The  fortifications  are  indeed  most  stupendous, 
says  Brydone;  all  the  boasted  catacombs  of  Rome  and 
Naples  are  a  trifle  to  the  immense  excavations  that  have 
been  made  in  this  little  island. 

Towers  are  built  along  the  coast,  which  are  now  only  used 
to  prevent  smuggling,  and  to  preserve  quarantine.  The 
old  capital  is  walled  and  fortified,  and  the  lines  of  Nasciar 
to  the  westward  were  sufficient,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
knights,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  enemy  towards  the 
more  populous  districts  of  the  island;  but  it  is  to  the  fortifi- 
cations that  surround  the  two  harbours  that  any  garrison 
must  now  look  for  security. 

To  the  landward  of  Valetta  five  successive  lines  of  works 
stretch  from  one  port  to  the  other,  and  dry  ditches  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  to  a  depth  varying  from  90  to  140  feet. 
Between  the  first  and  second  lines  of  fortification  stands  the 
town  of  Florian,  which  contains  a  church,  a  considerable 
number  of  houses,  a  public  garden,  parade,  and  barracks. 
Fort  Tigne,  a  small  but  strong  fort,  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  quarantine  harbour,  while  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
rakes  the  entrance  of  the  grand  harbour  with  four  tiers  of 
guns  on  one  side,  and  fort  Ricasoii  on  the  other. 

More  than  800  pieces  of  ordnance  were  mounted  on  the 
walls  when  the  French  capitulated  to  the  English  in  ad. 
1800.  At  present  there  are  947  embrasures  in  the  walls  of 
Valetta  and  the  three  old  cities,  to  fill  which,  together  with 
cavaliers*  and  parapets,  1150  guns  would  be  required. 
Mortars,  the  mouths  of  some  of  which  are  six  feet  wide,  are 
cut  out  of  the  rocks  near  the  different  creeks  where  a  de- 
barkation might  be  expected.  ■ 

In  the  previous  history  of  Malta,  we  were  careful  to 
note  the  successive  additions  tnat  each  grand-master  of  the 
knights  made  to  the  public  works.  The  Cotonera,  Florian, 
and  other  works  were  there  mentioned.  For  the  last  fev/ 
years,  English  engineers  have  been  engaged  in  repairing 
and  perfecting  these  defences,  at  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense. An  old  officer  of  the  island  assured  us  that  very 
few,  even  of  the  residents,  were  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
mines  and  countermines  that  threaded  the  city,  three  deep, 
in  various  directions,  which  our  government  had  excavated 
in  the  soft  porous  rock  so  well  fitted  for  these  works.  The 
same  officer  told  us  that  for  every  post  to  be  filled,  30,000 
soldiers  would  be  required  to  man  the  present  walls. 

We  have  said  that  famine  alone  can  reduce  Valetta.  To 
anticipate  even  this  contingency,  large  subterranean  grana- 
ries, hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  are  stored  with  corn,  enough, 
it  is  said,  for  three  years'  consumption. 

The  little  island  of  Gozo,  close  to  Malta,  is  defended  by 
fort  Chambray  on  its  S.E.  coast.  The  strait  between  the 
two  islands  is  commanded  by  fort  Rosso,  which  stands  on 
the  islet  of  Cumijio.  OfCuminowe  have  nothing  to  add, 
but  that  it  partaikes  more  of  the  character  of  Gozo  than 
of  Malta,  being  iriore  fruitful,  less  rocky,  and  was  rented, 
when  we  visited  it,  by  an  Englishman,  as  a  dairy-farm,  for 
50/.  per  annum,  (irozo  contains  six  casals,  and  a  populous 
town  in  the  interior,  called  Rabbalo,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
an  old  ruinous  castle,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Tyrians.  The  castle  stands  on  a  solitary 
rock  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter. 

Gozo  contains  no  chapel  for  the  English  residents,  who 
rarely,  however,  number  more  than  twenty,  and  frequently 
less;  but  the  presidenV,  sometimes  reads  the  service  of  our 
church  at  his  own  house.  There  is  an  hospital  at  Rabbato 
which  was  founded  by  our  government,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  how  well  everything  is  conducted  here  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  faithful  officer.  When  we  inspected  it, 
the  number  of  patients  was  seventy-five;  the  cost  of  each 
per  day  for  food,  medicine,  clothing,  &c.,  was  tenpence  half- 

*  Cavalier.  A.  term  in  fortification  used  to  denote  a  work  gene- 
rally raised  within  the  walls,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  rest  ot  the  line.  Their  principal  use  is  to  command  all  the  adja- 
cent works  and  the  country  round. 


penny;  the  annual  expense  of  drugs  had  been  successively 
reduced  from  140/.— to  100/.,— to  22/.— 16/.— 1 1/,  during 
which  time  the  number  of  sick  people  admitted  had  bi-cn 
more  than  doubled.  The  funds,  in  fact,  had  previously  been 
all  spent,  and  only  between  twenty  and  thirty  patients  ad- 
mitted at  a  time;  now  there  were  generally  from  sixty  to 
eighty  in-patients, and  surplus  funds  remained  overandabove 
the  expenditure. 

We  give  this  instanceindetail,because  we  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  English  have  brought  much  common 
sense  and  honesty  of  purpose  to  bear  upon  the  affairs  of 
these  islands. 

17.    THE   CITIES    OF   MALTA. 

Valetta  is  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  was  first  made  the  seat  of  government  in  1571. 
It  is  the  citadel  of  the  island  and  the  residence  of  the 
principal  merchants  and  private  families.  The  three 
cities  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  grand  harbour,  Vittariosa, 
Isola,  and  Burmola,  are  inhabited  by  an  industrious  class 
of  mariners,  petty  traders,  and  those  attached  to  the  naval 
arsenal  and  other  government  works.  These  are  included 
with  Valetta,  as  the  one  capital  of  the  island,  and  altogether 
contain  about  fifty  thousand  souls.  Sliemaand  St.  Julian's 
are  two  pleasant  villages  to  the  west  of  Valetta,  where 
many  of  the  inhabitants  have  built  their  country  houses. 

Valetta  has  three  gates;  the  streets  are  built  at  right 
angles,  are  generally  well  paved  and  drained,  and  purposely 
narrow  to  economize  the  shade,  as  the  glare  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  white  sandstone  is  distressing 
10  the  eyes.  It  is  indeed  considered  so  injurious  that  the 
Maiiese'  say  that  none  but  dogs  and  Englishmen  go  out  at 
mid-day.  Passing  overland  through  Valetta,  from  one 
harbour  to  the  other,  the  ascent  is  considerable,  and  the 
streets  are,  in  consequence,  constructed  with  steps  cut  in 
the  solid  rock.  The  domestic  architecture  of  this  city  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  town  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  domestic  palaces  of  Valetta  are  not 
only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  cheaper  than  a  dirty  third- 
rate  London  lodging. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  churches  form  the  most 
considerable  number,  but  of  these  that  of  St.  John's  is 
alone  visited  by  the  passing  stranger.  This  was  erected  in 
1580  by  the  grand-niaster  John  de  Cassieie,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  exterior  presents  but  little 
to  admire,  but,  within,  it  is  rich  in  marble,  and  carving  and 
gilding  and  mosaic  work.  The  roof  is  supported  by  noble 
marble  pillars,  and  the  ceiling  represents  various  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  John,  painted  by  Chevalier  Matthias. 
The  interior  is  240  feet  long,  and  60  wide.  The  rich  and 
beautiful  mosaic  pavement  is  unrivalled;  it  is  composed  of 
rare  marbles  and  valuable  stones,  arranged  with  great  skill 
in  various  devices,  each  tablet  forming  an  exquisite  picture, 
finely  polished,  representing  the  arms  of  some  knight  of 
Malta. 

When  the  French  plundered  the  public  establishments, 
they  are  said  to  have  taken  from  this  church  alone, 
seven  cart-loads  of  precious  metal.  A  fine  pair  of  silver 
gates  leading  to  the  altar  escaped  their  rapacity  by  being 
painted.  In  the  vestry  is  a  painting  on  panel,  which 
served  as  an  altar-piece  in  the  Admiral's  galley  in  the 
time  of  the  knights  when  they  put  to  sea.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  picture  is  a  representation  of  the  descent 
from  the  cross.  There  are  twenty-four  choral  books,  of  the 
largest  size  in  folio,  written  on  Vellum  and  illuminated; 
the  notes  are  about  as  big  as  diamonds  on  playing  cards. 
These  books,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  picture,  were 
brought  by  the  order  from  Rhodes  in  1530.  The  tapestry 
and  other  objects  are  highly  interesting,  especially  the 
monuments  of  the  knights  and  grand-masters  of  the  order; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  mention  these  in  detail. 

The  palace  of  the  grand-masters  is  now  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  English  governor.  It  is  an  immense 
quadrangular  building  with  a  court-yard  in  the  centre ;  it 
forms  one  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Geoigio,  the  principal 
square  in  Valetta;  externally,  the  palace  is  plain  and 
unornamented,  but  imposing  from  its  vast  size.  The 
apartments  are  large,  numerous,  and  convenient,  and  the 
furniture  splendid.  St.  Georges  Hall  is  scarcely  equalled 
by  any  room  in  Europe.  Besides  numerous  paintings  by 
old,  and  chietly  Maltese  artists,  the  palace  contains  an 
extremely  interesting  and  well-arranged  armoury.  The 
Piazza  San  Georgio  is  used  as  a  military  parade,  and 
enlivened  in  the  evenings  by  one  of  the  regimental  bands. 
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The  knights  of  Malta  inhahlteJ  separate  palaces  accord- 
ing to  the  nation  from  which  they  came.  These  palaces 
were  called  the  Inns  or  Hotels  of  the  diflFerent  languages 
or  nations,  and  are  still  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  English,  which  was  abandoned  at  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  They  are  used  for  officers'  quarters,  for 
private  residences,  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  one,  having 
the  only  large  room  in  the  island  that  is  floored  with  planks, 
is  set  apart  for  public  assemblies,  fancy  balls,  &c.  The 
theatre  is  a  handsome  building,  in  which  tolerable  operas  are 
given.     The  public  hotels  are  excellent  and  very  cheap. 

The  light-house  on  Fort  St.  Elmo  occupies  a  very  com- 
manding situation.  Beneath  the  watch-tower  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  In  another  part 
of  the  fort  is  the  tomb  of  Governor  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  and 
in  the  circuit  of  the  ramparts  are  seen  the  names  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mai  land,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  Admi  al 
Hotham.  Sir  R.  Spencer,  &c.  The  English  burial-grou  d 
is  a  pretty  spot,  planted  like  an  Enghsh  flower-garden;  but 
those  belonging  to  the  natives  are  mere  depositories  of  the 
dead,  and,  very  properly,  further  removed  from  the  city. 

Cilt&  Vecchia,  or  the  old  city,  called  Medina  by  the 
Saracens,  and  Citt^  Notabile  by  Alphonso,  king  of  Sicily, 
in  1428,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Tyrians  before 
they  built  Carthage.  Its  houses  were  anciently  magnifi- 
cent, as  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  its  extent  consi- 
derable. It  is  situated  in  a  rising  ground  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  six  miles  from  Valetta;  and,  riding  towards  it 
along  that  road  with  a  friend  who  had  just  visited  Jerusa- 
lem, the  writer  was  told  that  it  bears  a  very  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  Holy  City. 

It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  several 
churches,  and  religious  houses.  In  the  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Tarsia,  or  inlaid  wood. 
The  domestic  buildings  are  still  magnificent,  as  in  the  days 
of  old;  but  the  inhabitants  are  impoverished.  They  live, 
indeed,  in  richly-wrought  palaces  of  stone,  but  without 
money  and  without  resources,  except  what  they  draw  from 
the  soil  they  stand  on.  If  the  thousands  of  English  families 
who  hurry,  year  after  year,  from  one  miserable  French 
provincial  hotel  to  another,  could  but  see  the  vast  stone 
mansions  of  Malta  rising  under  a  cloudless  sky,  surrounded 
by  every  fruit  and  flower  that  could  add  to  their  creature 


comforts,  and  by  a  native  population  attaclied  to  the  persbilg 
and  respectful  of  the  property,  of  the  English,  and  speaking 
too  our  own  language  we  think  that  they  could  not  hesitate 
to  purchase  for  as  many  shillings  the  health,  the  relaxation 
of  mind  and  body,  for  which  they  in  vain  seek  elsewhere 
with  as  many  pounds  sterling. 

The  parish  churches  of  the  casals  or  villages  are  large 
and  magnificent,  richly  worked  without,  and  decorated 
within.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  cathedrals  of  many 
towns  in  Italy  are  not  more  splendid  than  many  of  these 
village  churches.  Their  style  of  architecture  is  heavy  ;  but 
their  great  mass  and  rich  detail  do  in  part  compensate  for 
an  absence  of  certain  ideas  of  proportion  which  we  consider 
essential  to  a  fine  building. 

The  houses  of  the  natives  seldom  exceed  a  second  story. 
The  lower  parts  are  generally,  in  the  towns,  let  as  shops,  or 
to  the  poorer  classes :  a  low  intermediate,  or  mezzanino, 
floor  contains  the  sleeping  rooms  and  otiices,  the  principal 
apartments  being  on  the  upper  story,  which  usually  has 
large  glazed  balconies  projecting  in  the  Spanish  fashion, 
supported  on  finely  carved  stone  work.  The  roofs  are  flat, 
and  covered  with  a  red  cement,  called  pozzolana,  and  form 
agreeable  and  much-frequented  terraces.  They  also  serve 
to  collect  the  rain,  which  is  conveyed  from  thence  by  pipes 
to  subterranean  cisterns,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  sweet- 
ness and  freshness  of  this  water  at  llie  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  It  was  to  anticipate  the  possible  failure  of  this  supply 
that  Alof  de  Vignacourt  built  his  magnificent  aqueduct. 
In  Valetta,  below  a  certain  level,  the  water  becomes  brack- 
ish, and  this  increases  the  value  of  the  public  fountains 
that  Vignacourt  fed  by  his  aqueduct. 

Internally  the  houses  possess  much  comfort  and  conve- 
nience; the  stairs  and  floors,  being  mostly  of  stone,  are 
cool  and  pleasant  in  the  very  hot  weather.  The  rents  are 
remarkably  low.  When  we  say  that  a  private  palace  may 
be  obtained  for  forty  pounds  a  year,  we  are  convinced  that 
we  exceed  the  price  frequently  given  for  the  most  luxurious 
habitations  in  which  man  need  desire  to  dwell  on  earth. 
Let  English  families  with  small  incomes,  who  will  not  live 
at  home,  come  here  rather  than  to  the  very  inferior  and  more 
expensive  establishments  in  the  provincial  towns  of  France 
or  Belgium,  or  Germany. 
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SALVATOR  ROSA,  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
I. 

Salvatou  Rosa  was  one  of  those  imaginative  men 
whom  Italy  has  at  various  times  produced:  men 
who  seem  born  to  excel  in  those  arts,  which,  from 
their  elegance  and  their  influence  on  the  taste,  are 
called  Fi?ie  Arts.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  history  of  Italian  art,  to  meet  with  individuals 
whose  acquaintance  with  painting,  music,  and  poetry, 
was  so  extensive,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  say  in 
which  they  most  excelled ;  and  even  those  who  have 
acquired  an  European  reputation  for  their  eminent 
skill  in  one  branch,  have  frequently,  perhaps  we  may 
say  generally,  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
others.  Whether  this  results  from  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament engendered  by  an  Italian  climate,  from  the 
patronage  bestowed  on  art  and  artists  by  the  rulers 
and  princes  of  Italy,  or  from  the  leisure  possessed  by 
a  people  among  whom  mechanical  and  commercial 
industry  are  far  less  developed  than  in  England,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say :  probably  all  three  circum- 
stances combine  to  produce  the  result.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  fine  arts 
have  been  cultivated  more  zealously  in  Italy  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  j  if  we  except  that 
brilliant  period  when  the  Grecian  peninsula  produced 
so  many  master-spirits,  whose  works  have  served  to 
form  the  taste  of  future  ages. 

The  life  of  Salvator  Rosar  was  so  full  of  striking 
events,  and  the  productions  of  his  mind  and  hand 
were  so  extremely  diversified,  that  his  biography  par- 
takes much  of  a  romantic  character,  and  has  been 
written  at  considerable  length  in  different  languages. 
We  shall,  however,  in  our  sketch  of  his  life  and  pro- 
ductions, treat  principally  of  those  eveuts  which 
exerted  most  influence  on  him  as  an  artist. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  born  on  the  20th  of  June,  1 6 1 5,  in 
the  little  village  of  Arenella,  not  far  from  Naples.  His 
father,  Vjto  Antonio  Rosa,  was  an  architect  and  land- 
surveyor,  of  humble  talents,  and  still  humbler  pro- 
spects j  and  his  mother,  Giulia  Grecco,  belonged  to  a 
family  of  painters,  equally  mediocre,  and  equally  poor. 
As  the  boy  grew  up,  the  parents  did  not  wish  that  he 
should  embark  in  that  profession  which  had  proved 
so  little  profitable  to  them ;  they  determined,  there- 
fore, to  educate  him,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for 
the  church  i  and  with  that  view  gave  him  the  name  of 
Salvator, — one  which  was  looked  upon  with  peculiar 
reverence  in  Italy.  Nature,  however,  frequently 
frustrates  the  intentions,  good  though  they  may  be, 
of  parents,  by  giving  to  their  children  a  temperament 
and  a  tone  of  mind  incompatible  with  the  mode  of 
life  marked  out  for  them.  So  it  was  with  Salvator, 
or  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  Salvatoriello, — "little 
Salvi :"  he  loved  to  wander  among  the  magnificent 
scenes  around  Naples,  and  to  draw  rude  sketches 
of  trees  and  animals  with  bits  of  chalk  or  charcoal, 
better  than  to  study  the  rehgious  books  which  his 
mother  placed  in  his  hands.  Being  of  a  fiery  and 
unruly  disposition,  he  could  not  be  kept  under  con- 
trol by  his  parents :  and  they  therefore  sent  him  to  a 
monastic  seminary,  many  of  which  existed  near 
Naples. 

The  earlier  portion  of  his  studies  soon  attracted 
and  absorbed  all  his  attention  :  this  was  classical  and 
polite  literature,  by  which  he  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  imaginative  pi-oductions  of  the  ancients,  as  deve- 
loped in  books.  He  thus  laid  in  a  store  of  classical 
knowledge,  which  had  a  great  influence  on  his  sub- 
sequent productions,  and  which  was  in  harmony  with 
the  poetic  turn  of  his  mind.  But  the  time  at  length 
arrived  when  this  course  of  study,  so  congenial  to 


him,  was  to  be  laid  aside,  and  replaced  by  those 
severer  subjects,  which,  in  accordance  with  thpplan  of 
the  monastic  seminary,  were  indispensable  to  an 
aspirant  to  the  church.  These  were  logic,  and  such 
subjects  as  formed  the  philosophy  of  that  day ;  toge- 
ther with  the  theological  doctrines  professed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  Salvator  stopped  at  the  very 
threshold  of  these  studies:  he  felt  such  a  disgust, 
amounting  almost  to  horror,  at  all  studies  in  which 
the  imagination  took  no  part,  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  attend  to  the  instructions  prescribed  for 
him.  He  was  often  detected,  with  a  crayon  in  his 
hand,  covering  the  walls  of  the  convent  with  designs; 
and  thus  exposed  himself  to  severe  punishment.  But 
when  at  length  it  became  evident  that  his  dislike  to 
scholastic  studies  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  over- 
come, he  was  expelled  from  the  seminary,  and  sent 
back  to  his  parents. 

He  had  now  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  it 
does  not  appear  in  what  manner  his  parents  contrived 
to  support  him ;  but  we  find  him  studying  music  with 
a  passionate  earnestness  which  nothing  could  control. 
He  composed  many  sweet  canzonets  and  small  pieces 
of  music,  which  were  declared  by  Dr.  Burney  to  be 
"  not  only  admirable  for  a  dilettante,  but  in  point  of 
melody  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  masters  of  his 
time."  It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  female 
spinners  and  knitters  to  sit  at  their  work  in  the  open 
streets  of  Naples;  and  these  women  were  frequently 
to  be  heard  singing  songs  which  had  been  both 
written  and  composed  by  Salvator.  He  became  a 
serenader,  lute  in  hand,  under  the  windows  of  many 
Neapolitan  ladies;  and  gradually  became  involved  in 
a  vortex  of  dissipation  which  grieved  his  parents,  who 
though  they  could  not  appreciate  the  talents  which  he 
really  possessed,  were  earnestly  solicitous  for  his 
well-being. 

The  circumstance  which  turned  his  attention  from 
music  to  painting  at  this  period,  was  the  marriage  of 
his  sister  with  Francesco  Francanzani,  a  painter  of  /> 
considerable  merit  at  Naples.  Salvator  used  frequently 
to  visit  the  studio  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  watch 
the  progress  of  the  pictures  which  were  on  the 
easel;  sometimes  copying  portions  of  the  picture  on  a 
bit  of  board  or  paper;  and  receiving  hints  and  instruc- 
tions from  Francesco.  He  soon  began  to  sketch  from 
nature ;  he  would  sally  forth  at  dawn  of  day,  laden 
with  a  portfolio  containing  primed  paper,  pencils,  and 
a  pallet  filled  with  oil-colours ;  and  wander  through 
the  rocky  and  woody  scenes  in  the  environs  of  Naples, 
sketching  wherever  an  object  struck  his  fancy.  Re- 
turning to  his  brother-in-law's  house  in  the  evening, 
his  portfolio  would  be  examined  by  Francesco,  and 
encomiums  passed  whenever  they  were  merited. 
Salvator  was  springing  into  manhood,  and  was  as  yet 
a  burden  to  his  relations;  Francesco  therefore  was 
desirous  of  bringing  him  forward  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  himself  by  his  own  earnings. 

It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  young  Italian 
students,  who  intended  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a 
painter,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy :  visiting  the  work-rooms'  of  all  the  great  painters; 
observing  and  studying  their  styles;  selecting  one 
master  in  particular  as  ^  model;  and  finally  returning 
home  to  prosecute  that  style  which  they  had  selected. 
It  was  from  this  custom  that  artists  were  generally 
said  to  belong  to  the  school  of  some  great  painter,  such 
as  the  school  of  Caracci,  of  Raphael,  of  Titian.  So 
intense,  however,  was  Salvator's  love  of  uncontrolled 
liberty  of  action  and  of  thought,  that  he  disliked  the 
idea  of  a  school  of  painting  as  much  as  he  had  that  of 
a  school  of  philosophy  and  logic :  system,  method, 
subordination,  were  terms  which  he  seems  to  have 
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been  unable  to  appreciate :  vehement  passion  and 
fertile  imagination  were  the  impulses  to  which  he 
yielded,  and  to  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  parents 
to  oppose  their  wishes  and  authority.  Instead  of 
visiting  the  schools  of  Italy,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  rambled  on  foot  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  including  Calabria 
and  the  Abruzzi;  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  the 
finest  pictures  left  by  him, — of  marine  views,  head- 
lands, castellated  rocks,  antique  ruins,  and  savage 
coasts,  identified  by  some  particular  and  authenticated 
feature,  were  either  painted  during  this  giro,  or  tour, 
or  else  resulted  from  the  impressions  which  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  southern  Italy  left  on  his  mind. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  in  allusion  to  this  tour  of  Salvator's, 
says, — "Salvator  Rosa  saw  the  necessity  of  trying 
some  new  source  of  pleasing  the  public  in  his  works. 
The  World  were  tired  of  Claude  Lorraine's  and  Gaspar 
Poussin's  long  train  of  imitators  j  and  he  therefore 
struck  into  a  wild  savage  kind  of  nature,  which  was 
new  and  striking."  But  a  subsequent  writer  has 
remarked,  that  Sir  Joshua  was  led  into  some  error 
as  to  the  relative  periods  when  those  three  painters 
flourished  j  and  was  also  wrong  in  stating  that  Salva- 
tor "saw  the  necessity"  of  striking  into  a  new  path: 
he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  taste,  and  nothing  more. 

Although  Salvator,  during  his  rambles,  visited  al- 
most every  part  of  the  Neapolitan  coast,  yet  the 
-elevated  mountains  of  Calabria  were  the  favourite 
spots  among  which  he  lingered,  and  sketched  the 
antique  towns  and  villages— ^-vestiges  of  the  old  Greek 
colonies, — sometimes  sheltered  in  a'talley, — at  others, 
mounted  on  the  summit,  of  a  fock,  and  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  men,  whose  restless  and  independent  tone 
of  mind  bore  a  strong  resertlblance  to  his  own.  One 
event  is  related  of  him,  which  his  biographers  state 
in  various  ways,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  true 
in  the  main;  viz.,  that  he  was  made  captive  by  some 
of  the  banditti  of  the  Abruzzi  mountains,  and  lived 
jk  among  them  for  a  considerable  period, — some  say 
voluntarily,  others  say  by  compulsion. 

The  circumstance  is  thus  shortly  alluded  to  by  one 
writer: — "We  are  told  that  he  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  a  troop  of  banditti,  and  that  the  rocky 
desolate  scenes  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
refuge,  furnished  him  with  those  romantic  ideas  in 
landscape,  of  which  he  is  so  exceeding  fond,  and  in 
the  description  of  which  he  so  greatly  excels.  His 
Robbers,  as  his  detached  figures  are  commonly  called, 
are  supposed  also  to  have  been  taken  from  the  life." 
A  fine  picture,  painted  and  etched  by  himself,  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  scene  of  his  life  at  this  ro- 
mantic period : — a  group  of  armed  banditti  occupy 
the  foreground  of  a  rocky  scene,  and  look  watchfully 
at  a  youthful  prisoner,  who,  seated  on  a  rock,  exhibits 
in  his  countenance,  in  his  drooping  head,  and  in  his 
nerveless  arm,  the  utter  extinction  of  all  hope  :  a  fe- 
male stands  behind  him,  and,  with  a  finger  pointed 
towards  him,  is  evidently  pleading  in  his  favour,  and 
praying  them  to  spare  his  hfe. We  may  here  re- 
mark, that  the  lawless  beings  among  whom  Salvator 
was  thus  thrown,  belonged  to  the  class  of  Condottieri, 
or  bandits  who  let  themselves  out  for  hire  to  any 
masters,  or  for  any  purpose,  and  who,  when  not  thus 
employed,  infested  the  roads  and  villages  in  Calabria 
and  Naples,  pillaging  the  rich,  and  domineering  over 
the  poor. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  how  long  Salvator 
remained  among  the  mountains  of  Calabria;  but 
when  he  returned  home,  he  encountered  domestic 
scenes  which  sickened  his  heart,  and  dashed  his  en- 
thusiasm. His  brother-in-law,  Francanzani,  though 
a  clever  painter,  was  reduced  to  great   distress  for 


want  of  patronage;  and  his  father,  Vito  Antonio  Rosa, 
died  shortly  after  his  return,  leaving  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family  wholly  dependent  on  Salvator  for 
support.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  a?  it  checked 
at  once  that  buoyant  train  of  spirits  which  had  so 
remarkably  distinguished  him:  although  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  necessity  for  providing  for  his 
mother  and  sisters  benefited  him  in  some  respects, 
by  sobering  down  some  of  his  wildness.  Although 
his  portfolio  v,-as  full  of  sketches  which  would,  in  our 
own  day,  fetch  a  large  sum,  yet  they  brought  him 
nothing ;  for  he  was  young  and  unknown,  and  had 
powerful  rivals.  His  poverty  was  such  that  he  could 
not  buy  canvas  to  paint  upon,  and  was  therefore 
forced  to  use  a  kind  of  primed  or  prepared  paper, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  produce 
pictures  of  a  permanent  character.  He  worked  all 
day,  assiduously,  but  with  a  heavy  heart,  in  his 
garret;  and  as  evening  approached,  he  carried  his  pro- 
ductions, hidden  under  his  tattered  cloak,  to  the  reven- 
ditori,  or  dealers,  who  dwelt  in  Naples,  and  who  paid 
him  a  price  which  scarcely  sufficed  to  procure  the 
means  of  life.  In  a  land  where  art  flourished  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  Italy,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  mas- 
terly sketches,  such  as  those  of  Salvator,  should 
scarcely  meet  with  a  sale  in  his  native  town.  But 
Naples  never  occupied  such  an  eminent  rank  as  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Bologna,  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts;  and 
it  happened  that  a  small  coterie  of  painters,  patron- 
ized by  the  Spanish  viceroy  (for  Naples  was  then  a 
Spanish  province),  succeeded  in  keeping  all  competi- 
tors in  the  background.  This  coterie,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Spagnuolo  and  Lanfranco,  succeeded  in 
preventing  Annibale  Caracci,Domenichino,  and  Guido, 
from  being  employed  in  decorating  the  Neapolitan 
churches.  An  incident  occurred,  however,  which  gave 
hope  to  the  young  and  dispirited  Salvator.  Lanfranco, 
returning  one  day  from  the  Jesuits'  church,  (which 
he  was  painting),  happened  to  pass  in  his  carriage  by 
a  mean  shop,  where  a  small  picture  was  exhibited  for 
sale.  He  stopped  his  carriage,  sent  for  the  picture, 
and  found  it  to  be  an  exquisite  sketch  of  the  story  of 
Hagar,  at  the  point  where,  having  left  Abraham's 
house,  she  and  her  child  were  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Beersheba.  Lanfranco  immediately  perceived 
that  it  was  the  production  of  one  who  possessed 
original  genius,  independent  of  any  particular  school 
of  painting.  He  paid  the  price  demanded  for  the 
picture;  and,  as  the  vendor  either  could  not  or  would 
not  mention  the  artist's  name,  Lanfranco  looked  for 
some  symbol  on  the  picture  itself.  Seeing  the  word 
"  Salvatoriello"  in  one  corner,  he  gave  directions  to 
his  pupils  to  purchase  every  sketch  they  might  meet 
with,  professing  to  come  from  that  painter.  The 
dealer,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  thus  finding  a 
market  suddenly  spring  up  for  Rosa's  pictures,  were 
more  willing  than  before  to  treat  with  him,  although 
they  still  refused  to  pay  him  more  than  a  paltry  price 
for  his  productions. 

We  shall  resume  the  narrative  in  an  early  number. 


The  most  perfect  organization  for  happiness  imparts  at  the 
same  time  great  force  to  resist  the  pains  of  life,  and  keen 
sensibility  to  enjoy  its  pleasures. 

The  sending  our  thoughts  too  ranch  abroad,  to  discern  the 
faults  of  others,  hath  the  same  effect  as  when  a  family  never 
stayeth  at  home:  neglect  and  disorder  naturally  follovveth, 
as  it  must  do  within  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  frequently  turn 
our  eyes  inwards,  to  see  what  is  amiss  with  us,  where  it  is 
a  sign  we  have  an  unwelcome  prospect  when  we  do  not  care 
to  look  upon  it,  but  rather  seek  consolation  in  the  faults  of 

those  we  converse  with. The  Ladys New  1  ears  dtji. 
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THE  SYRIAN  COAST.     I. 


England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  are  at  the 
present  moment  ia  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  iu  a  war  against  his 
revolted  subject,  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pacha  of  Egypt. 
The  first  blow  has  been  struck  at  Beyrout,  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  and  pubhc  interest  has  thus  been  ex- 
cited towards  a  tract  of  country,  limited,  indeed,  ia 
extent,  but  rich  in  historical  recollections.  The  interest, 
however,  which  attaches  to  the  places  thus  rendered  the 
scene  of  warlike  operations,  arises  mainly  from  events 
of  no  recent  date,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the 
classical  scholar,  or  the  Biblical  or  historical  student ; 
for  such  alone  can  identify  the  rough  fortress  bearing 
the  barbarous  name  of  Djebail,  which  we  read  of  as 
having  just  repulsed  an  attack  of  British  marines, 
with  the  classic  Byblos,  the  seat  of  the  idolatrous 
•worship  of  Adonis, — 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allui'ed 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate ; 
nor  would  the  fishing  village  called  Sour,  where  a  few 
Albanians  mount  guard  over  an  Egyptian  custom- 
house, be  readily  apprehended  by  the  general  reader 
as  all  that  remains  of  the  stately  Tyre,  "the  crowning 
city,  whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers 
the  honourable  of  the  earth." 

This  consideration  induces  the  belief  that  a  brief 
notice  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  coast  of 
Syria,  the  cradle  of  commerce  and  its  attendant  civi- 
lization, whose  ruined  cities  bear  awful  testimony  to 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  in  whose  immediate  vici- 
nity "the Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
men,"  the  scene  alike  of  the  exploits  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar and  Alexander,  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry  and  of 
modern  Britons,  cannot  prove  wholly  uninteresting. 

The  coast  of  Syria  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea, the  "Great  Sea"  of  Scripture, 
and  extends  in  a  line,  having  a  general  tendency  rather 
to  the  west  of  south,  for  about  450  miles,  measuring 
from  the  Bay  of  Scanderoun  on  the  north  to  El  Arish 
on  the  south.  Its  general  character  is  bold  and 
rocky,  and  it  presents  very  few  good  harbours,  while 
sandbanks  and  reefs  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  numerous  streams  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Occasionally  the 
shore  is  a  sandy  flat,  particularly  towards  the  south, 
but  the  cliffs  are  usually  lofty,  and  many  bold  head- 
lands occur;  those  of  Cape  Blanco  and  Mount  Carmel, 
being  among  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  Levant. 
The  population  of  Syria  is  small  in  comparison  to 
the  extent  of  the  country,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
50,000  square  miles.  The  estimates  vary  from  one 
to  two  millions ;  but  Dr.  Bowring,  the  latest  authority, 
thinks  1,250,000  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  Of  this 
number  more  than  half  are  Mohammedans,  either 
orthodox  or  schismatic,  and  Greeks*,  Maronites,  and 
Jews,  form  the  remainder,  in  the  following  proportions : 
Mohammedans  670,000 

Ansaries  16,000 

Mutualisand  Yezidis...     12,000 

Druses  32,000 

Greeks      230,000 

Maronites  andBoman  Catholics 170,000 

Jews 120,000 

1,249,000 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  general  the  various  religious  sects 
occupy  distinct  territories.  Thus  the  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedans and  the  Greeks  and  Jews  are  found 
chiefly  in  the   great  cities  of  Antioch,  Aleppo,   and 

*  The  native  Christians  of  the  plains  are  so  termed,  as  tliey  are  in 
general  members  of  the  Greek  church,  while  those  ia  the  mountains 
are  principally  in  alliance  with  Ilonte. 


Damascus,  and  in  the  interior;  while  the  Ansaries, 
(wandering  Arabs,)  reside  on  the  border  of  the  western 
desert  toward  the  Euphrates;  and  the  Maronites  and 
the  schismatic  Mohammedans  almost  exclusively 
occupy  distinct  districts  of  Lebanon. 

The  population  of  the  whole  country  is  very  limited, 
and  especially  so  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  muinly 
collected  at  the  few  places  which  carry  on  commerce 
with  Europe ;  in  these  towns  it  is  of  the  most  motley 
description  and  indiflferent  character.  At  intervals, 
where  the  mountains  skirt  the  strand,  other  races,  of 
nobler  appearance,  are  met  with,  in  whom  alone  is  to 
be  found  any  semblance  of  industry  or  freedom. 
They  are,  however,  generally  animated  by  a  fanatical 
hatred  of  all  but  their  own  tribe,  and  though  more 
intelligent  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  are  also 
more  ferocious,  and  not  more  honest. 

The  Mohammedans,  who  for  ages  have  been  the 
ruling  power  in  the  open  country,  and  have  by  their 
tyranny  completely  broken  the  spirit  and  destroyed 
the  character  of  the  population  of  the  plains,  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  more  upon  the  coast  than 
mihtary  possession  of  a  few  points.     Their  attempts 
upon  the  mountaineers  have  never  been  permanently 
successful,  though  their  efforts   have  engendered   a 
spirit  of  deadly  hatred,  and  by  keeping  a  great  part 
of  the  population  constantly  in  arms,  have  perpetuated 
to  our  day  a  state  of  society  in  which  neither  life  nor 
property  is  for  an  instant  safe.     Tlie  object  of  these 
papers  being  not  a  description  of  the  whole  country, 
but  only  of  a  part,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say 
more  of  the  Mohammedans  than  that  in  general  they 
have  avenged  upon  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews  all  the 
losses  they  have  thus  sustained,  and  that  the  latter 
people,  though  they  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  are  detested  alike  by  all 
parties,  in  this,  their  own  land;  and  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  they  perhaps  worse  treated.     Yet  they  still 
maintain  their  ground,  and  "lend  upon  usurv  to  the 
stranger." 

The  usual  language  of  all  classes  in  Syria  is  Arabic, 
mixed  among  the  Maronites  with  some  remnants  of 
old  Syrian.  The  Mohammedan  custom  of  seclusion 
of  women  also  very  generally  prevails  in  the  plains, 
but  in  the  mountains  the  women  enjoy  more  liberty, 
and  mainly  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  geographical  position, 
the  climate  of  Syria  is  hot,  and  in  the  plains  the  soil 
is  fertile,  producing,  besides  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
cotton,  hemp,  indigo,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  while  the 
mountains  are  clothed  with  valuable  timber;  mulberry- 
trees  abound,  furnishing  food  for  silk-worms;  and 
also  ohves,  vines,  valonea,  madder,  and  other  dye- 
stuffs.  Attempts  have  also  recently  been  made  to 
introduce  cochineal,  and  seem  likely  to  be  successful. 
The  air  is  of  course  keen  and  bracing  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Lebanon,  but  along  the  coast  the  cUmate  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  and  intermittent  fevers  and 
other  diseases  common  to  marshy  localities  are  the 
scourge  of  the  population,  their  operation  being  ren- 
dered still  more  desolating  by  the  general  want  of 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness. 

From  the  Bible  we  learn  that  the  first-born  of 
Canaan,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  was  named  Sidon, 
and  that  shortly  after  the  Flood,  the  families  of  the 
Canaanites  spread  abroad  from  Sidon  unto  Gaza, 
(Gen.  x,  15—18.)  The  land  on  which  they  had 
settled  was  quite  unsuited  for  the  pastoral  life  ;  nor 
was  it  better  adapted  for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
They,  therefore,  from  necessity,  became  fishers  ;  and 
the  forests  of  Lebanon  supplying  timber,  ultimately 
navigators.  When  the  children  of  Israel  took  pos- 
session of  the  promised  land,  they  little  coveted  th«; 
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barren  shore  of  the  Great  Sea,  and  in  consequence  a 
considtrable  number  of  the  Canaanites  retained  their 
ancient  seats.  As  each  party  was  in  possession  of 
articles  desirable  to  the  other,  in  time  a  friendly 
intercourse  grew  up,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Solomon 
and  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  the  corn  and  honey  of 
Palestine  were  exchanged  for  articles  of  use  or  luxury, 
which  the  Tyrians  had  then  begun  either  to  manu- 
facture or  to  procure  from  foreign  nations. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is  an 
account  of  the  trade  of  Tyre  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  of  which  further  notice  will 
be  taken.  Shortly  after,  both  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  upon  the  fall 
of  which  they  passed  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
appear  to  have  been  governed  by  them  with  much 
mildness  and  equity.  In  the  year  333  B.C.,  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  "  rough  goat,  the  king  of  Grecia," 
(Dan.  viii.  21,)  appeared  in  Syria,  which  he  speedily 
conquered  ;  and  when  after  his  death  his  empire  was 
partitioned  among  his  lieutenants,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Seleucus,^  b^  whose  posterity  it  was  ruled 
for  nearly  250  years.  Judea  was  included  in  the 
new  kingdom,  but  the  outrageous  oppressions  and 
insults  of  the  Syrian  rulers  provoked  a  rebellion, 
which  ended  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewish 
high  priests  as  sovereign  princes,  (b.c.  142.)  At 
length,  after  a  series  of  civil  wars,  by  which  the 
country  was  utterly  exhausted,  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Romaus,  (b.c.  64,)  and  remained  in  their  pos- 
session nearly  700  years,  during  which  time  it  was 
the  frequent  battle-field  of  the  Romans  and  the  Per- 
sians, being  indeed  ravaged  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  by  Sapor,  a.d.  260,  and  subdued  by  Chosroes  II. 
in  611,  and  retained  by  him  till  delivered  by  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,  in  622.  At  length  a  new  power 
emerged  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to  whose  fanatic 
valour  all  the  resistance  that  the  feeble  Eastern 
Empire  could  oppose,  proved  utterly  useless.  Syria, 
from  its  proximity  to  Arabia,  was  the  first  object  by 
which  the  followers  of  Mohammed  were  allured.  It 
was  attacked  in  632,  and  completely  subjugated  by 
the  year  639,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  falling  into  the 
hands  of  "the  votaries  of  the  False  One,"  in  637. 

In  time  the  fanaticism  of  the  Saracens,  which 
had  at  first  prompted  them  to  hinder  all  approach  to 
the  holy  city,  gave  way,  and  from  motives  of  gain 
they  not  only  permitted  unarmed  pilgrims  and  priests 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but 
sedulously  guarded  them  from  insult  in  their  passage 
through  all  places  subject  to  their  control.  At  length, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  barbarous  horde  of 
Tartars,  called  Toorks,  lately  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism, who  from  being  the  mercenary  guards 
had  become  masters  of  the  dominions  of  the  Caliph 
of  Bagdad  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and 
ill-used  or  murdered  the  Christian  pilgrims.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  a  time,  until  roused  by 
the  energetic  appeals  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  (a.d.  1095,) 
princes,  nobles,  and  peasants,  banded  together  to 
rescue  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  and  "  all  Europe,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  imperial  historian,  Anna  Comnena,  **  loosened 
from  its  foundations,  was  precipitated  upon  Asia." 

By  the  first  of  the  celebrated  expeditions  called  the 
Crusades,  a  Christian  kingdom,  co-extensive  with 
that  of  David,  was  established,  but  intrinsically  weak, 
because  opposed  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  subjects,  and  distracted  by  the  jealousies 
and  civil  wars  of  those  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  its  firmest  supporters  ;  it  fell  under  the  victorious 
Saladin  (a.d.  1189)  after  ninety  years'  duration;  and 
though  many  gigantic  efforts  for  its  recovery  were 


made,  and  some  detached  cities  along  the  coast  were 
maintained  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  the  power  of 
the  Franks  was  irretrievably  broken,  and  they  were 
finally  expelled  from  Acre,  their  last  stronghold,  in 
1291,  by  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt. 

From  this  period  Syria  was  ruled  by  the  military 
aristocracy  of  the  Mamelukes  for  more  than  200 
years,  for  although  ravaged  in  the  year  1400  by 
Timour,  it  was  not  subdued.  At  length  both  Syria 
and  Egypt  were  conquered  by  the  sultan,  Selim  II., 
in  1517,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  no  event  requiring  detail,  as  involving  a  change 
in  its  political  condition,  occurred;  but  in  1799  the 
country  was  invaded  from  Egypt  by  the  French  under 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  sustained  his  first  defeat 
at  Acre,  from  a  few  undisciplined  Turks  supDorted  by 
a  handful  of  British  seamen.  After  severe  loss,  the 
French  retreated,  and  were  eventually  driven  from 
Egypt,  after  having  destroyed  in  that  country  the 
power  of  the  Mamelukes,  a  circumstance  which  helped 
to  bring  forward  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  present  day,  from  whose  proceedings  greater 
changes  have  already  arisen  in  the  East,  than  would 
probably  have  otherwise  occurred  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries. 

Mehemet  Ali,  a  native  of  Roumelia,  borix  in 
1769,  first  visited  Egypt,  as  second  in  command  of  a 
small  detachment  of  recruits  for  the  corps  of  Mame- 
lukes, in  1800.  His  abilities  soon  procured  him 
advancement,  and  in  due  time  he  became  one  of  the 
twenty-four  beys  by  whom  the  country  was  ruled. 
Possessing  a  fund  of  political  wisdom  with  which  no 
considerations  of  good  faith  or  mercy  seem  ever  to 
have  been  permitted  to  interfere,  after  he  had  attained 
to  power  by  the  slaughter  of  his  old  comrades,  the 
Mamelukes,  he  began  to  form  fleets  and  armies  on 
the  European  model,  the  first  steps  being  taken  by  a 
renegade  French  officer  (Colonel  Seve),  who  now  com- 
mands in  Syria  under  the  title  of  Soleyman  Pacha. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  some  time  before  obtained  from 
the  Sultan  a  recognition  of  his  office  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  upon  condition  of  paying  the  customary 
tribute.  This  tribute,  however,  was  irregularly  ren- 
dered, and  the  Sultan,  being  fully  engaged  with  the 
Greek  insurrection,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  offer  of 
his  powerful  vassal  to  discharge  the  debt  by  means 
of  military  service.  Accordingly,  an  Egyptian  squa- 
dron with  land  forces  on  board  sailed  for  the  Morea, 
where  the  fleet  was  annihilated  at  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  and  the  troops  were  soon  after  expelled  by  the 
French  expedition.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Allied  Powers,  the 
Greek  island  of  Candia,  which  had  rebelled  but  been 
unable  to  establish  its  independence,  and  was,  there- 
fore, compromised  with  the  Sultan,  was  transferred 
to  the  viceroy,  and  is  still  held  by  him. 

In  the  ill-governed  Turkish  empire,  the  governors 
of  distant  provinces  frequently  assume  the  right  of 
levying  war  with  each  other,  and  a  dispute  having 
occurred  between  the  pachas  of  Egypt  and  Acre,  the 
former  despatched  a  strong  force  under  his  son  Ibra- 
him, who  had  commanded  the  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  to  bring  the  Syrian  chief  to  terms.  Ibrahim 
landed  at  Acre  in  November,  1831,  and  captured 
it  in  May,  1632.  The  Sultan  then  interfered,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  the  Egyptian  force  to  withdraw, 
insitead  of  which  Ibrahim  immediately  advanced, 
overran  the  whole  of  Syria,  defeated  the  Sultan's 
general  near  Aleppo,  forced  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  gained  so  decisive  a  victory  at  Konieh 
(the  ancient  Iconium),  in  Asia  Minor„that  the  road 
to  Constantinople  lay  open  to  him.  The  European 
Powers  then  interfered,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
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at  Kutayah,  in  May,  1833,  by  which  all  former 
offences  were  forgiven,  and  Mehemet  Ali  was,  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  both  Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  pacha  then  endeavoured  to  introduce  in  his 
new  province  the  same  modes  of  administration  as 
he  had  done  in  Egypt  and  Candia,  but  so  contrary 
to  the  feehngs  of  the  Syrians  did  they  prove,  that  in 
1834  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out,  vast  numbers 
of  the  invaders  perished,  and  Ibrahim  was  long  shut 
up  in  Jerusalem.  His  father,  however,  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  suppressed  the  movement  in  a  sum- 
mary manner.  Hitherto  the  conscription  had  not  been 
extended  to  Syria,  but  in  1836  it  was  determined  to 
do  so.  As  the  measure,  it  was  foreseen,  would  be 
most  unpopular,  and  former  events  had  shown  how 
formidable  they  were  capable  of  being,  the  whole  of 
the  mountaineers  were  disarmed,  and,  according  to 
Colonel  Campbell,  consul-general  in  Egypt,  80,000 
muskets,  besides  pistols  and  daggers,  which  had  been 
seized,  were  forged  into  horse-shoes  in  the  arsenal  at 
Acre. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Sultan  bore  very  uneasily 
the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  province  as  Syria,  and 
accordingly,  European  diplomacy  was  unceasingly 
employed  to  adjust  the  points  of  dispute,  but  in  vain. 
A  large  Turkish  army,  partly  armed  and  drilled  in 
the  European  mode,  was  collected  on  the  border  of 
Taurus  under  Hafiz  Pacha,  but  it  was  totally  over- 
thrown by  Ibrahim,  in  June,  1839.  This  gave  rise 
to  further  difficulties,  which  have  not  been  obviated 
by  all  the  efforts  of  the  divan  of  ambassadors  at 
Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand,  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  measures  to  be  pursued, 
have  arisen  among  the  Allies  themselves,  which  have 
at  length  occasioned  the  signature  by  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  of  a  treaty  authorizing 
extreme  measures,  in  which  France  refuses  to  concur, 
and  which  is  at  this  moment  being  carried  into  effect. 

Dr.  Bowring,  who  has  recently  visited  Syria  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  information  for  Her  Majestys 
Government,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  is  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
Syria,  but  he  adduces  numerous  facts  to  prove,  that, 
though  susceptible  of  great  amelioration,  it  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  ancient  order  of  things.  The 
militaiy  force  is  stated  by  the  Government  at  60,000 
men,  consisting  of  fourteen  regiments  of  infantry, 
ten  of  cavalry,  and  four  of  artillery,  and  7500  irre- 
gulars ;  but  as  the  regiments  are  never  complete,  the 
whole  number  is  supposed  not  to  amount  to  more 
than  45,000  men,  comparatively  few  of  whom  are 
natives  of  the  country,  as  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
conscripts  are  exchanged,  though  the  most  frightful 
losses  occur  among  both  from  nostalgia,  or  home- 
sickness. The  possession  of  Syria  is  costly  to  the 
Pacha,  as  the  revenue  amounts  only  to  about  800,000/. 
per  annum,  while  the  expenses  are  1,200,000/.,  beside 
the  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte,  175,000/.  more. 

A  few  succeeding  papers  of  this  series  will  offer  a 
general  sketch  of  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  El 
Arish  to  Scanderoun. 


Time  murdered,  stains  not  the  ground  with  blood ;  but  years 
spent  unimproved  will  dye  the  soul  with  guilt. 

Nothing  is  so  kind  and  so  inviting  as  true  and  unsophis- 
ticated religion.  Instead  of  imposing  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  our  nature,  it  easeth  it  of  the  greater  weight  of  our 
passions  or  mistakes  ;  instead  of  subduing  us  with  rigour, 
it  redeemeth  us  from  the  slavery  we  are  in  to  ourselves,  who 
are  the  most  severe  masters,  whilst  we  are  under  the  usur- 
pation of  our  appetites,  let  loose  and  not  restrained. The 

Lady's  New  Years  Gift, 


A  BEE-HUNT  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

The  beautiful  forest  in  which  we  were  encamped 
abounded  in  bee-trees ;  that  is  to  say,  trees  in  the 
decayed  trunks  of  which  wild  bees  had  established 
their  hives.  It  is  surprising  in  what  countless  swarms 
the  bees  have  overspread  the  far  West  within  but  a 
moderate  number  of  years.  The  Indians  consider 
them  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man,  as  the  buffalo 
is  of  the  red  man;  and  say  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
bee  advances  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  retire.  We 
are  always  accustomed  to  associate  the  hum  of  the 
bee-hive  with  the  farm-house  and  the  flower-garden, 
and  to  consider  those  industrious  little  animals  as 
connected  with  the  busy  haunts  of  men;  and  I  am 
told  that  the  wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at 
any  great  distance  from  the  frontier.  They  have 
been  the  heralds  of  civilisation,  steadfastly  preceding 
it  as  it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders  j  and  some 
of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  West  pretend  to  give  the 
very  year  when  the  honey-bee  first  crossed  the 
Mississippi.  The  Indians  with  surprise  found  the 
mouldering  trees  of  their  forest  suddenly  teeming  with 
ambrosial  sweets;  and  nothing,  lam  told,  can  exceed 
the  greedy  relish  with  which  they  banquet  for  the 
first  time  upon  this  luxury  of  the  wilderness. 

At  present,  the  honey-bee  swarms  in  myriads  in 
the  noble  groves  and  forests  that  skirt  and  intersect 
the  prairies,  and  extend  along  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 
the  rivers.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  these  beautiful  regions 
answer  literally  to  the  description  of  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;"  for  the 
rich  pasturage  of  the  prairies  is  calculated  to  sustain 
herds  of  cattle  as  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the 
sea-shore,  while  the  flowers  with  which  they  are 
enamelled  render  them  a  very  paradise  for  the  nectar- 
seeking  bee. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  camp  when  a  party 
set  out  in  quest  of  a  bee-tree ;  and,  being  curious  to 
witness  the  sport,  I  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  them.  The  party  was  headed  by  a  veteran 
bee-hunter,  a  tall  lank  fellow,  in  homespun  garb,  that 
hung  loosely  about  his  limbs,  and  a  straw  hat  shaped 
not  unlike  a  bee-hive ;  a  comrade,  equally  uncouth  in 
garb,  and  without  a  hat,  straddled  along  at  his  heels, 
with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  To  these  succeeded 
others,  some  with  axes,  and  some  with  rifles;  for  no 
one  stirs  far  from  the  camp  without  fire-arms,  so  as 
to  be  ready  either  for  wild  deer  or  wild  Indian. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  we  came  to  an  open 
glade  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Here  our  leader 
halted,  and  then  advanced  quietly  to  a  low  bush,  on 
the  top  of  which  I  perceived  a  piece  of  honey-comb. 
This  I  found  was  the  bait  or  lure  for  the  wild  bees. 
Several  were  humming  about  it,  and  diving  into  its 
cells.  When  they  had  laden  themselves  with  honey 
they  would  rise  up  in  the  air,  and  dart  off  in  one 
straight  line,  almost  with  the  velocity  of  a  bullet.  The 
hunters  watched  attentively  the  course  they  took,  and 
then  set  off  in  the  same  direction,  stumbling  along 
over  twisted  roots  and  fallen  trees,  with  their  eyes 
turned  up  to  the  sky.  In  this  way  they  traced  the 
honey-laden  bees  to  their  hive,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of 
a  blasted  oak,  where,  after  a  little  buzzing  about, 
they  entered  a  hole  about  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 

Two  of  the  bee-hunters  now  plied  their  .axes 
vigorously  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  to  level  it  with  the 
ground.  The  mere  spectators  and  amateurs,  in  the 
mean  time,  drew  off  to  a  cautious  distance  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  falling  of  the  tree,  and  the  vengeance 
of  its  inmates.  The  jarring  blows  of  the  axe  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  in  alarming  or  agitating  this  most 
industrious  community.     They  continued  to  ply  at 
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their  usual  occupations,  some  arriving  full  freighted 
into  port,  others  sallying  forth  on  new  expeditions, 
like  so  many  merchantmen  in  a  money-making  me- 
tropolis, little  suspicious  of  impending  bankruptcy 
and  downfall.  Even  a  loud  crack,  which  announced 
the  disrupture  of  the  trunk,  failed  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  the  intense  pursuit  of  gain  :  at  length  down 
came  the  tree  with  a  tremendous  crash,  bursting  open 
from  end  to  end,  and  displaying  all  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  commonwealth. 

One  of  the  hunters  immediately  ran  up  with  a 
wisp  of  lighted  hay  as  a  defence  against  the  bees. 
The  latter,  however,  made  no  attack,  and  sought  no 
revenge:  they  seemed  stupified  by  the  catastrophe, 
and  unsuspicious  of  its  cause,  and  remained  crawling 
and  buzzing  about  the  ruins,  without  offering  us  any 
molestation.  Every  one  of  the  party  now  fell  to 
with  spoon  and  hunting  knife,  to  scoop  out  the  flakes 
of  honey-comb  with  which  the  hollow  trunk  was 
stored.  Some  of  them  were  of  old  date,  and  a  deep 
brown  colour;  others  were  beautifully  white,  and  the 
honey  in  their  cells  was  almost  limpid.  Such  of  the 
combs  as  were  entire  were  placed  in  camp-kettles  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  encampment;  those  which  had  been 
shivered  in  the  fall  were  devoured  upon  the  spot. 
Every  stark  bee-hunter  was  to  be  seen  with  a  rich 
morsel  in  his  hand,  dripping  about  his  fingers,  and 
disappearing  as  rapidly  as  a  cream  tart  before  the 
holyday  appetite  of  a  schoolboy. 

Nor  was  it  the  bee-hunters  alone  that  profited  by 
the  downfall  of  this  industrious  community.  As  if 
the  bees  would  carry  through  the  similitude  of  their 
habits  with  those  of  laborious  and  gainful  man,  I 
beheld  numbers  from  rival  hives,  arriving  on  eager 
wing,  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  ruins  of  their 
neighbours.  These  busied  themselves  as  eagerly  and 
as  cheerily  as  so  many  wreckers  on  an  Indiaman 
that  has  been  driven  on  shore, — plunging  into  the 
cells  of  the  broken  honey-combs,  banqueting  greedily 
on  the  spoil,  and  then  winging  their  way  full  freighted 
to  their  homes.  As  to  the  poor  proprietors  of  the 
ruin,  they  seemed  to  have  no  heart  to  do  anything, 
not  even  to  taste  the  nectar  that  flowed  around  them, 
but  crawled  backwards  and  forwards,  in  vacant  deso- 
lation, as  I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  with  his  hands  in 
his  breeches  pocket,  whistling  vacantly  about  the 
ruins  of  his  house  that  had  been  burnt. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  bewilderment  and  con- 
fusion of  the  bees  of  the  bankrupt  hive  who  had  been 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  and  who 
arrived  from  time  to  time,  with  full  cargoes  from 
abroad.  At  first  they  wheeled  about  the  air,  in 
the  place  where  the  fallen  tree  had  once  reared  its 
head,  astonished  at  finding  all  a  vacuum.  At  length, 
as  if  comprehending  their  disaster,  they  settled  down, 
in  clusters,  on  a  dry  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree, 
from  whence  they  seemed  to  contemplate  the  pros- 
trate ruin,  and  to  buzz  forth  doleful  lamentations 
over  the  downfall  of  their  republic.  It  was  a  scene 
in  which  the  "melancholy  Jacques"  might  have 
moralized  by  the  hour. 

We  now  abandoned  the  place,  leaving  much  honey 
in  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  "  It  will  be  all  cleared  oflF 
by  varmint,"  said  one  of  the  rangers. 

"  What  vermin?"  asked  I. 
!  "  Oh,  bears,  and  skunks,  and  racoons,  and  'pos- 
sums. The  bears  is  the  knowingest  varmint  for  find- 
ing out  a  bee-tree  in  the  world.  They'll  gnaw  for 
days  together  at  the  trunk,  till  they  make  a  hole  big 
enough  to  get  in  their  paws,  and  then  they'll  haul 
out  honey,  bees  and  all." 

[Washihgton  Irvinc's  Tour  on  the  Prairies.'] 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
XI.     November. 


Next  was  Novcml)er;  he  full  grown  and  fat 

As  fed  with  lard,  and  tliat  right  well  might  seeme; 
For  he  had  been  a  fatting  hogs  of  late, 

That  yet  his  browes  with  sweat  did  reek  and  steam  ; 

And  yet  the  season  was  full  sharp  and  bream; 
In  planting  eeke  he  took  no  small  delight 

Whereon  he  rode,  not  easie  was  to  deeme; 
For  it  a  dreadful  centaur  was  in  sight, 
The  seed  of  Saturn  and  fair  Nais,  Chiron  hight. — SpENStn, 


November  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
gloomy  month  of  the  year:  its  cold  rains  come  down 
till  the  drenched  ground  refuses  to  absorb  further 
moisture;  its  thickening  fogs  and  mists  obliterate 
the  distant  features  of  the  landscape,  and  mingle  nearer 
objects  together  in  one  blind  confusion. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  dreary  character  of 
the  season  usually  produces  a  corresponding  effect  on 
man,  and  that  the  month  of  November  seldom  passes 
without  engendering  feelings  of  sadness  and  depres- 
sion, which  only  the  actively-employed  portion  of  the 
community,  whose  occupations  are  such  as  to  demand 
unceasing  attention,  can  successfully  combat.  Doubt- 
less there  is  a  depressing  effect  in  inclement  weather, 
which  the  possession  of  every  in-door  comfort  can 
scarcely  shield  us  from;  there  is  no  question  but  that 
murky  skies,  dense  fogs,  or  continued  rain,  are  in- 
compatible with  healthful  exercises,  and  therefore  pre- 
judicial to  those  who  are  removed  from  the  necessity 
of  bodily  exertion;  yet,  seeing  that  all  November 
days  are  not  thus  dark  and  gloomy,  that  a  season  of 
alternate  frosty  nights,  and  bright  warm  days  some- 
times intervenes,  and  that  even  in  the  time  of  mists 
and  rain,  there  is  now  and  then  a  cessation  of  the 
latter,  or  a  partial  dispersion  of  the  former,  which 
may  be  embraced  for  the  purposes  of  exercise,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  season,  or  to  doubt 
but  that  by  making  good  use  of  the  bright  days,  we 
may  be  able  to  bear  the  dark  ones,  without  expe- 
riencing the  train  of  nervous  feelings,  which  inactive 
habits,  weak  health,  and  bad  weather,  ordinarily  give 
rise  to. 

The  incitements  abroad  during  this  month,  are, 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  months,  ex- 
ceedingly few,  and  it  requires  some  share  of  self-denial 
to  leave  the  blazing  hearth  or  the  engrossing  volume, 
for  the  exposed  and  barren  scene  without.  Those 
who  would  preserve  health  and  spirits,  however,  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  exchange,  and  they  will  find 
that  even  at  this  desolate  period  of  the  yea,  when  the 
last  leaves  of  autumn 

.    .     .    tliin  dancers  upon  air 
Go  eddying  round, 

and  inevitably  remind  them  of  the  frail  and  fading 
nature  of  their  own  existence  upon  earth,  when 

.     .     .     Congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks, 
And  each  wild  tliroat,  whose  artless  strains  so  lata 
Swelled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades 
Robbed  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  eit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock ; 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  in  their  plumes, 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note, — 

even  then,  they  will  find  that  there  is  something  still 
remaining  to  afford  them  pleasure :  a  beautiful  gleam 
of  sunshine  will  often  penetrate  the  morning  visit: 
the  varied  and  singular  effects  of  hoar-frost  will  some- 
times arrest  their  attention;  and  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  one  or  two  spring  flowers  peeping  out 
from  some  sheltered  spot,  on  a  mild  and  genial  day, 
such  as  will  sometimes  return  to  us  even  in  Novem- 
ber, carries  the  thoughts  forward  to  the  bright  season 
whose  approach  they  generally  betoken.    ^The  neces- 
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sity  for  taking  frequent  exercise,  and  allowing  no 
opportunity  to  pass  without  tasting  the  open  air,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  studious  and  con- 
templative. "  It  is  a  well-known  fact,"  says  a  modern 
writer,  "  that  in  proportion  as  people  do  not  take  air 
and  exercise,  their  blood  becomes  thicker  and  darker: 
now  what  darkens  and  thickens  the  circulation,  and 
keeps  the  humours  within  the  pores,  darkens  and 
clogs  the  mind  J  and  we  are  then  in  a  state  to  receive 
pleasure  but  indifferently  and  confusedly,  and  pain 
with  tenfold  painfulness." 

Though  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  stripped  of 
their  foliage,  or  are  shedding  a  leafy  deluge  around 
them  at  every  rising  gale,  yet  there  are  some  that  re- 
tain their  summer  vesture,  and  even  appear  to  put 
on  an  intenser  green  as  all  the  rest  are  fading.  The 
spruce  and  Scotch  fir,  the  glittering  holly,  the  lau- 
restinus,  the  red-berried  pyracantha,  and  the  magni- 
ficent ivy,  are  more  attractive  than  ever:  the  pictu- 
resque effect  of  the  last-mentioned  plant,  as  it  orna- 
ments the  village-church,  the  ancient  mansion,  or  the 
ruined  bridge,  and  half  conceals  the  ravages  of  time 
beneath  its  matted  and  glossy  foliage,  makes  it  a 
general  favourite,  and  a  most  welcome  relief  to  the 
eye,  amid  the  general  desolation  of  the  season.  The 
stiff  and  glossy  texture  of  the  leaves  of  evergreens, 
seems  expressly  fitted  to  resist  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  strong  tenacious  viscid  juice's  which 
they  contain,  and  which  are  found  to  be  of  a  resinous 
inflammable  nature,  serve  to  protect  them  still  more 
effectually  from  the  cold  and  damp. 

The  garden  is  now  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  at- 
tractions. Perhaps  the  china-rose  is  still  displaying 
its  abundant  blossoms,  a  few  hardy  stocks  and  wall- 
flowers yet  remain,  and  the  different  varieties  of 
chrysanthemum  are  putting  forth  their  numerous 
stars ;  but  these,  and  the  other  scattered  flowers  that 
may  be  found  in  the  parterre,  look  pale  and  chill, 
and  are  often  either  drenched  with  rain,  or  nipped 
with  frost,  and  consequently  deprived  of  their  re- 
maining fragrance  and  beauty. 

Food  and  firing  now  seem  to  us  of  almost  equal 
importance,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  the 
busy  flail  and  of  the  woodman's  axe,  which  are  actively 
exerted  to  meet  the  demand  for  these  necessaries. 
The  one  fills  the  air  about  the  homestead  with  its 
quick-repeated  sounds,  and  invites  the  passer-by  to 
admii'e  the  heap  of  shining  grain,  and  the  scattered  ears 
leaping  and  rustling  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  flail ; 
the  other  arrests  his  attention  on  a  still,  clear  day, 
and  tells  him  of  the  labours  of  one 

"Who  wields  tlie  axe, 

And  drives  the  wedge  in  yonder  foiest  drear 
From  nooru  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 

The  hedger,  too,  is  busily  engaged  in  repairing  the 
fences  of  his  employer.  The  field-work  is  generally 
completed  during  this  month,  and  farming  imple- 
ments laid  aside  till  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  cattle  have  a  dull  and  disconsolate  air  at  this 
season:  they  hang  their  heads,  and  loek  as  if  be- 
numbed and  stupified  by  the  cold.  Sheep  are  penned 
on  patches  of  the  turnip-field,  where  they  make  clean 
riddance  of  the  green  tops  and  the  juicy  roots,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  hard  dry  husk  of  the  same. 

The  birds  are  all  mute  during  the  month,  except 
the  familiar  robin,  who  pipes  his  sweet  ditty  more 
plaintively  than  ever,  and  grows  more  and  more 
domesticated  with  us  as  the  weather  becomes  more 
severe,  and  the  audacious  sparrows,  who  chirp  loudly 
and  incessantly  from  the  eaves  of  our  dwellings,  and 
watch  every  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  voracious 
hunger. 
^  Frogs  now  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bot- 


tom of  ponds  and  ditches :  lizards,  hedgehogs,  "and 
badgers,  creep  into  holes  of  the  earth,  and  remain 
torpid  until  the  spring  ;  bats  suspend  themselves  by 
their  hind-feet  in  caves  or  deserted  buildings,  and, 
folding  around  them  the  wide-spreading  membranes 
of  their  fore-feet,  sleep  away  the  severe  weather  j  the 
dormouse  falls  into  its  accustomed  slumber  j  and 
squirrels,  rats,  and  field-mice,  having  completed  the 
accumulation  of  their  winter-stores,  shut  themselves 
up  with  their  provisions  till  better  times  shall  invite 
them  abroad. 

Respecting  the  keen  and  chilling  blasts  of  autumn, 
so  distressing  to  the  invalid,  and  so  little  relished  by 
any  of  us,  we  find  the  following  remarks  in  the 
journal  of  a  naturalist : — 

These  periodical  winds,  violent  and  distressing  as  they 
often  prove,  are  yet  unquestionably  necessary  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  In  the  autumn  of  our  year,  the  foliage  of  trees 
and  plants,  &c.,  putrefies  and  decays ;  marshes  and  dull 
waters,  clogged  by  their  own  products,  stagnate,  and  dis- 
charge large  portions  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  gas,  &c.,  inju- 
rious and  even  fatal  to  animal  existence:  in  summer,  all 
these  baneful  exhalations  are  neutralized  and  rendered 
wholesome  by  the  vast  quantities  of  oxygen,  or  vital  air, 
discharged  from  vegetable  foliage :  but  these  agents  of 
benefit  by  the  autumn  are  no  more — consequently  the  dis- 
charge of  oxygen  is  suspended,  but  the  production  of 
unhealthy  air  increased,  by  the  additional  decomposition  of 
the  season.  To  counteract  this  is  probably  the  business  of 
the  storms  of  wind  and  rain  prevailing  at  this  season,  which, 
by  agitating  and  dissipating  the  noxious  airs,  introduce 
fresh  currents,  and  render  the  tluid  we  breathe  salubrious. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  God  of  nature  is  "  from 
seeming  evil,  still  educing  good,"  and  making  those 
very  tempests,  which  alarm  us  with  their  fury,  and 
which  in  times  of  ignorance  were  looked  upon  as 
especial  tokens  of  His  wrath,  the  means  of  purifying 
our  atmosphere  and  subserving  the  healthfulness  of 
man.  Happy  they  who  in  seasons  like  this  can 
retreat  to  their  comfortable  homes,  and  gratefully 
enjoy  the  blessings  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
They  can  perhaps  enter  into  the  poet's  description  of 
the  repose  enjoyed  in  an  hour  of  parlour  twilight, 
when  the  faint  illumination  of  the  glowing  hearth 
"suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind." 

Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild. 

Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 

I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw 

Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watched 

The  sooty  films,  that  play  upon  the  bars  * 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  still 

Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 

And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed.     Jleanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 

Were  tasked  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and  lost. 

Thus  oft,  i-eclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 

At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast, 

That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 

The  re-collected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 

The  glassy  threads,  with  which  the  fancy  weaves 

Her  brittle  toils,  restore  me  to  myself.— CowrEK. 


Mrs.  Somerville  remarks  that  the  mighty  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  yet  more  lofty  Himalaya  mountains,  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  earth,  that  a  grain  of  sand  does 
to  a  globe  three  feet  in  diameter. 
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BICHUANA    WOMEN    MANUFACTURING    EAllTHENWAIlE. 


The  town  of  Letarkoon  is  distant  about  972  miles 
from  Cape  Town  in  a  north-east  direction.  Tiiis 
town  in  inhabited  by  a  civilized  tribe  belonging  to 
the  KaiFer  race;  viz,,  the  Bichuanas,  or  Bachapins, 
among  whom  we  recognise  fixed  laws,  social  institu- 
tions, and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
social  life. 

Tlie  town  of  Letarkoon  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  a  plain  of  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  Tiills.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  of  a  red  colour.  A 
grove  of  camelthorns  appears  to  have  once  occupied 
the  plain,  for  many  of  the  stumps  were  seen  by 
Burchell;  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building  the  houses  and  for  fuel.  No  at- 
tempt at  regularity  of  arrangement  was  made  in 
building  this  town:  there  are  neither  streets  nor 
squares;  and  the  only  circumstances  which  seem  to 
have  determined  the  position  of  a  house  are  evenness 
of  ground  and  absence  of  bushes.  The  town  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  collection  of  little  villages,  each 
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under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  chieftain,  whose 
concurrence  is  always  necessary  in  the  choice  made 
by  a  Bachapin  for  the  site  of  his  house;  the  chief 
goes  with  his  Kosics*  to  inspect  the  spot,  and  either 
confirms  the  choice  or  appoints  another. 

The  Bachapins  still  retain  that  common  feature  of 
a  savage  state,  which  condemns  the  weaker  sex  to 
perform  the  severest  labour  and  the  greatest  drudgery. 
The  women  build  the  houses  and  keep  them  in  order, 
and  supply  all  the  domestic  utensils  that  are  required 
by  the  family.  They  also  perform  the  work  required 
by  numerous  plantations  of  corn,  beans,  and  water- 
melons, which  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

The  houses  of  the  Bachapins  are  circular  in  form : 

*  The  word  Kosi.'in  the  Bichuana  language,  signifies  rich,  and  as 
such  is  used  to  imply  a  chief.  "  Riches  seem  in  all  countries,"  sa^s 
Burchell,  "  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
power  and  importance,  and  the  principal  source  from  which  indi- 
viduals have  derived  permanent  authority.  *  *  With  this  nation, 
appellatives  are  very  commonly  assumed  as  proper  names." 
537 
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each  dwelling  occupies  a  spot  of  ground,  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  strong 
fence,  several  feet  high,  constructed  of  straight  twigs 
and  small  branches  placed  upright  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  so  carefully  interwoven  as  to  be 
impenetrable  to  a  hassagay,  and  at  the  lower  part 
even  to  a  musket-ball.  Both  within  and  without 
they  are  extremely  neat,  not  the  smallest  twig  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  surface,  which  is  as  even  as  that  of 
a  basket.  There  is  but  one  entrance  to  this  fence, 
and  this  at  night  is  closed  by  a  wicker  door.  The 
opening  admits  only  a  single  person  at  a  time,  and  is 
smaller  at  bottom  than  at  top;  so  that  by  leaving  as 
small  an  opening  as  possible  the  enclosed  area  is  bet- 
ter sheltered  from  wind.  The  dwelling-house  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  which  is  divided  into 
a  front  and  back  yard.  The  floor  is  formed  of  clay, 
tempered  with  manure  from  the  cattle-pounds,  and 
beaten  smooth  and  level.  The  roof  is  thatched  with 
rough  poles  or  branches  bound  together  with  acacia 
bark,  and  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  cone  at  the  top: 
the  walls  are  formed  of  sticks,  neatly  plastered  over 
with  a  composition  of  sandy  clay  and  manure,  or 
chopped  grass.  The  roof  is  supported  by  the  rough 
stems  of  trees.  The  space  between  the  outer  fence 
and  the  wall  of  the  building,  is  commonly  used  as  a 
sitting-place.  A  place  is  hollowed  out  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fire:  the  fireplace  is  a  circular  shallow 
basin,  with  its  edge  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  and 
about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  house  contains  no 
apertures,  except  the  narrow  doorway,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  Bachapin  houses  is  usually 
divided  from  tlie  front  by  transverse  walls,  and  a  cross 
fence  separates  the  front-court  from  the  back-yard. 
This  after-part  forms  a  sort  of  open  shed,  and  is  used 
as  a  granary  or  store-room,  where  dry  provisions  are 
kept.  The  woman  in  our  frontispiece  is  employed  in  the 
construction  of  one  of  the  large  earthen  vessels  in  which 
grain  is  deposited.  These  vessels  are  made  of  tem- 
pered clay,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  washed  over  with  a 
solution  of  red  ochre,  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  baked  with  fire.  The  shape  of 
these  corn-jars  is  nearly  that  of  an  egg-shell  with  the 
upper  end  cut  off:  sometimes  the  mouth  is  con- 
tracted so  as  to  make  them  to  resemble  a  European 
oil-jar.  These  vessels  are  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and 
of  two  or  three  hundred  gallons'  capacity.  They 
stand  on  feet,  to  prevent  the  moisture  of  the  ground 
from  striking  through  the  clay  and  injuring  the  grain, 
which  is  protected  from  above  by  a  covering  of  skin 
or  straw.  While  the  clay  is  soft,  short  sticks  are 
fixed  in  the  side  by  way  of  a  ladder  to  ascend  the  top 
in  order  to  fill  the  vessel  or  take  out  the  grain.  The 
different  pots  of  a  smaller  description  are  intended  for 
holding  water  and  milk,  and  also  for  boiling  meat. 
In  the  choice  of  their  food  the  Bachapins  are  not  very 
nice.  They  eat  even  the  flesh  of  the  wolf  and  the 
hysena,  but  prefer  that  of  different  kinds  of  antelopes. 

The  Bachapins  are  a  pastoral  people.  In  the  town 
of  Letarkoon  they  retain  a  number  of  cows  for  the 
sake  of  the  milk:  some  pack-oxen  for  casual  service, 
and  a  few  goats  are  also  fed  on  the  neighbouring 
plain;  but  oxen  for  slaughter  are  always  pastured  at 
the  outposts,  and  driven  to  town  as  they  are  wanted. 
They  have  also  sheep,  which  they  prefer  to  goats,  and 
dogs,  but  no  horses. 

The  Bachapins  are  governed  by  a  chief;  and  a  sort 
of  councilor  parliament  is  sometimes  convened  to  de- 
liberate on  public  affairs.  In  any  warlike  expedition, 
the  chief  commands  the  inhabitants  to  arm,  and  every 
man  is  soon  ready  to  execute  the  orders  which  have 
been  issued.     Their  warfare  consists  rather  in  trea- 


cherously surprising  their  enemies,  and  in  secretly 
carrying  off  their  cattle,  than  in  open  attack  or  regular 
combat.  If  a  warrior  kills  one  of  the  enemy,  he  is 
allowed  to  affix  an  honourable  mark  on  his  own  thigh, 
which  is  rendered  indelible  by  rubbing  wood-ashes  | 
into  a  wound  made  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  1 
they  bring  away  prisoners,  who  are  retained  as  do- 
mestic slaves;  but  they  can  generally  be  ransomed 
for  an  ox  and  a  cow. 

These  people  appear  to  have  no  outward  form  of 
worship ;  nor  could  Mr.  Burchell  discover  "  that  they 
possessed  any  very  defined  or  exalted  notion  of  a 
supreme  and  beneficent  Deity,  or  of  a  great  and  first 
Creator."  They  assert  that  everything  made  itself, 
and  that  trees  and  herbage  grew  by  their  own  will: 
but  although  they  do  not  worship  a  good  deity,  they 
fear  a  bad  one,  whom  they  name  Mooleemo,  and  are 
ready  to  attribute  to  his  evil  disposition  and  power, 
all  that  which  occurs  contrary  to  their  wishes  or 
convenience.  They  seek  to  avert  the  displeasure  of 
this  being  by  wearing  an  amulet  of  four  separate 
pieces  of  horn  strung  together;  of  these  the  two  on 
the  outside  are  made  from  the  hoofs  of  one  of  the 
smaller  antelopes,  cut  to  a  triangular  shape,  and 
scored  with  certain  lines,  and  the  two  intermediate 
pieces,  which  are  flat,  bear  on  their  edges  several 
notches,  which  are  thought  to  contribute  greatly  to 
its  protective  and  salutary  power. 

They  practise  many  absurd  rites  to  ensure  a  good 
harvest  or  a  fall  of  rain :  certain  animals  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  killed  while  their  corn  is  standing: 
the  trade  in  ivory  is  at  that  time  prohibited.  They 
also  believe  firmly  in  lucky  and  unlucky  omens,  as 
well  as  in  sorcery:  they  have  an  utter  disregard  for 
truth;  and  one  of  the  foulest  stains  on  their  character 
is  the  indifference  with  which  they  will  commit  mur- 
der and  not  think  it  a  crime. 

Although  sunk  in  this  state  of  moral  degradation, 
the  Bachapins  have  many  redeeming  points   of  cha- 
racter, which  all  observers  must  admire.     They  aie 
in  common  society  extremely  well-ordered,  and  con- 
duct  themselves  with  a  careful  attention  to  decorum. 
The  men   seldom  or  never   quarrel,  and  the  use  of      ■ 
•abusive  language  is  also  rare;    and,  although  they      j 
possess  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  fer-      ' 
raented  drink,  they  are  never   known   to  be  intoxi- 
cated.     The  beverage  made  by  them  is  a  sort  of  mead, 
formed  from  honey  and  water,  and  put  into  a  state  of 
fermentation  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  root,  or  by 
the  dregs  of  a  former  preparation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Letarkoon  bestow  more  attention 
on  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  their  dwellings  than 
on  their  persons:  the  necessity  of  greasing  their 
bodies,  to  protect  their  skin  from  the  eflFects  of  a 
parching  air,  is  some  excuse. 

A  custom  exists  among  this  people  which  at  first 
view  has  somewhat  of  an  hospitable  appearance,  but 
v/hich  is  in  fact  only  an  affair  of  convenience.  It 
exists  between  the  Bachapins  and  the  Klaarwater 
Hottentots,  and  consists  in  the  selection  of  a  parti- 
cular person  as  the  friend  from  whom  they  are  to 
procure  whatever  they  require.  These  favours  aie 
either  returned  in  kind,  when  the  one  party  makes  a 
journey  into  the  country  of  the  other,  or  an  equiva- 
lent value  is  given  if  the  Hottentot  is  the  obliged 
party.  Thus  a  Hottentot  who  visits  Letarkoon  goes 
to  the  house  of  his  mate  or  correspondent,  who  sup- 
plies him  with  milk,  oxen,  ivory,  &c.,  and  the  mate 
receives  in  return  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  or  other  things 
which  he  estimates  at  about  four  times  the  value  of 
his  trouble;  and  when  the  Bachapin  visits  the  Hot- 
tentot village,  he  lives  with  his  mate  at  free  quarters, 
besides  the  advantage  of  accompanying  him  on  his 
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journey,  and  taking  no  provisions  for  himself.      Mr. 
BurchoU  says — 

They  are  fonil  of  conversation,  and  in  this  manner  spend 
much  of  their  time.  Tliey  rarely  meet  each  other  without 
stopping  to  chat;  and  in  travelling  about  the  country,  they 
will  go  a  long  walk  out  of  their  way  to  see  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring;  and  communicating  news.  In  listen- 
ing to  a  person  who  is  relating  what  he  has  seen  or  done, 
they  attend  to  him  without  offering  any  interruption,  unless 
it  be  to  assent  to  his  narration  by  occasionally  introducing 
the  word  Be,  meaning  "  yes,"  or  by  sometimes  repeating 
the  last  word  or  two  of  a  sentence.  This  is  a  natural  mode 
of  politely  showing  that  they  are  listening  to  the  speaker. 
Many  facts  may  be  noticed  among  wild  unlettered  nations 
which  prove  that  true  politeness  and  complaisance  are 
natural  perfections,  and  not  artificial  acquirements ;  and 
that  rudeness  and  coarse  behaviour  are  not  necessarily  the 
accompaniments  of  an  uneducated  mind,  but  rather  the 
manifestations  of  a  depraved  one.  The  semblance  of  polite- 
ness is  nothing  more  than  a  tribute  which  some  men  pay  to 
the  real  image  as  an  acknowledgment  to  virtue. 

The  Bachapins  are  active,  and,  when  occasion 
requires  it,  they  never  shrink  from  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  journey.  Although  their  women  perform  all  the 
laborious  offices^  yet  the  men  reserve  for  themselves 
the  most  active.  A  man  who  has  obtained  the  appel- 
lation munona  usinaacha  (industrious  man),  is  honour- 
ably esteemed,  while  he  who  is  seldom  seen  to  hunt, 
to  prepare  skins  for  clothing,  or  to  sew  roboes,  is 
despised.  Habits  of  industry  are  cultivated  from 
early  youth :  the  boys,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
men,  have  charge  of  the  cattle-stations.  "  Filial  obe- 
dience is  strongly  enforced,  and  the  fathers  were  said 
to  take  especial  care  that  they  would  never  spoil  their 
sons  by  sparing  the  stick." 

They  are  careful  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
rain:  the  wet  injures  their  leather  cloaks,  and  gives 
them  much  trouble  in  rubbing  the  leather  continually, 
to  prevent  its  becoming  hard  in  drying.  Although 
desirous  for  showers  while  their  corn  is  growing,  they 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  wetted,  because  the 
sensation  of  rain  on  their  skins  is  disagreeable  to  them, 
apart  from  the  injury  it  produces  to  their  garments. 

Their  arithmetical  capacity  is  very  limited ;  they 
cannot  reckon  above  ten,  and  in  order  to  estimate  a 
herd  of  cattle,  it  is  separated  into  tens ;  but  in  ascer- 
taining whether  any  be  missing  from  a  herd,  they 
depend  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  colours,  particular 
spots,  size,  and  countenance  of  each  animal. 

Both  sexes  are  fond  of  adorning  their  persons  with 
necklaces,  bracelets,  beads,  and  rings.  The  mode  in 
which  a  Bachapin  woman  dresses  her  hair  is  peculiar. 
In  its  natural  state  the  hair  is  so  woolly  that  it  never 
forms  itself  into  locks,  unless  it  be  left  to  grow  for  a 
long  time,  clotted  together  with  grease  and  dirt. 
With  much  pains  and  care  they  form  it  into  innu- 
merable threads,  of  the  size  of  thin  twine,  which, 
hanging  in  equal  quantity  all  round  the  head,  have 
the  appearance  of  being  fastened  at  their  upper  ends 
to  the  centre  of  the  crown;  while  their  lower  ends, 
being  all  of  equal  length,  are  never  allowed  to  descend 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  ear.  These  threads,  being 
well  powdered  with  sibilo  *,  which  adheres  to  them  by 
the  assistance  of  grease,  continue  quite  loose  and 
separate  from  each  other.  The  weight  which  they 
derive  from  this  mineral,  keeps  them  always  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  and  so  parallel,  that  the  head 
seems  covered  with  a  striped  cap  or  bonnet.  It  is 
only  when  the  wearer  walks,  or  makes  a  sudden 
movement,  that  these  threads  are  seen  to  separate; 
but  when  the  person  stands  still,  they  fall  into  their 
proper  place,  and  are  hardly  ever  seen  out  of  order. 

*  Sibilo,  or  Sibiilo,  called  by  the  Klaarwater  Hottentots  Blink-klip 
(shining-rock),  is  a  shining,  powdery,  iron-ore,  feeling  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  soiling  the  hands  exceedingly 


GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS   STONES. 
III. 

2.  In  our  list  of  precious  stones,  we  have  followed 
the  order  of  their  hardness,  so  that,  having  described 
the  properties  of  the  diamond,  we  come  now  to  treat 
of  the  sapphire.  The  blue  stone  called  by  this  name 
by  the  ancients  was  quite  different  from  ours;  it  was 
spotted  with  golden  spangles,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  tne  lapis  lazuli.  The  term  sapphire,  in  its 
modern  and  most  extensive  signification,  includes  all 
those  gems  called  by  the  jewellers  oriental,  being  in 
hardness  next  to  the  diamond,  and  varying  in  hue 
from  deep  indigo  through  various  shades  of  blue 
up  to  white.  It  is  also  found  in  red,  purple,  green, 
and  yellow.  In  common  language,  the  blue  variety  is 
the  only  sort  which  is  called  sapphire.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  Pegu  and  Ceylon,  in  the  sand  of  rivers, 
in  volcanic  regions,  or  near  primitive  formations. 
This  variety  is  also  found  in  a  rivulet  near  Expailly, 
in  France ;  at  Hohenstein,  in  Saxony ;  at  Bilin,  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  at  several  other  places.  The  pale- coloured 
specimens  of  this  stone  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as 
either  the  dark  blue,  or  perfectly  white  ones.  On 
this  account  pale  sapphires  are  frequently  exposed  to 
the  action  of  heat,  which  either  deepens  their  tint,  or 
altogether  removes  it,  and  thus  increases  their  value. 
Sapphires  have  a  very  strong  refractive  and  dispersive 
power,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  brilliant  play  of  light  and 
splendid  colours.  This  is  so  remarkable  in  the  white 
specimens  that,  when  quite  limpid,  they  have  often 
passed  for  diamonds.  The  value  of  this  stone  is  cal- 
culated, like  that  of  the  diamond,  by  squaring  the 
weight,  and  multiplying  it  by  the  price  per  carat, 
which  for  good  blue  sapphires  is  about  half  a  guinea. 
Hence  the  value  of  a  good  sapphire  of  twenty  carats 
is  about  two  hundred  guineas.  Some  deep-blue  sap- 
phires are  called  asterias,  or  star-stones,  from  their 
beautiful  property  of  reflecting  the  light  which  falls  on 
them  into  six  or  sometimes  twelve  diverging  rays  or 
beams,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  star. 
These  stones  are  much  sought  after;  and  their  chief 
worth  appears  to  depend,  not  so  much  on  any  inherent 
property  of  the  stone,  as  on  a  peculiar  way  of  cutting 
the  facets. 

The  red  variety  of  sapphire  is  much  more  rare ;  and 
is  called  oriental  ruby,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
spinelle,  or  ballas  ruby,  an  entirely  different  gem.  Its 
colour  is  generally  very  vivid,  somewhat  resembling 
carmine;  and  so  great  is  the  value  set  on  it,  that  a 
good  ruby  of  more  than  three  carats  and  a  half  in 
weight  is  preferred  to  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight. 
The  price  of  the  ruby  increases  in  a  more  rapid  ratio 
than  even  that  of  the  diamond.  It  does  not  follow 
the  square  of  the  weight,  but  a  still  higher  proportion  ; 
for  a  good  ruby  of  one  carat  is  worth  ten  guineas,  of 
two  carats  forty  guineas,  of  three  carats  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  and  of  six  carats,  more  than  a 
thousand  guineas.  Very  large  and  deep-coloured 
rubies  are  called  carbuncles.  These  are  extremely 
scarce,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  throne  of  the 
Great  Mogul  is  adorned  with  no  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  of  them,  weighing  from  one  to  two 
hundred  carats  each. 

Sapphires  also  occur  of  yellow,  orange,  purple,  and 
green  colours.  They  are  then  called,  respectively, 
oriental  topaz,  hyacinth,  amethyst,  and  emerald,  the  last 
of  which  is  exceedingly  rare.  These  gems  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  real  topaz,  hyacinth,  amethyst, 
and  emerald,  which  are  much  more  common,  and  are 
essentially  distinct  bodies.  Sometimes  a  sapphire 
exhibits,  in  the  same  stone,  two  or  even  three  of  the 
colours  mentioned   above,  passing  into  each  other. 
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Such  specimens  are  greatly  prized  by  mineralogists, 
as  showing  the  complete  identity  of  these  gems.  The 
unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France  had  a 
beautiful  sapphire  in  his  possession,  striped  with  fine 
yellow  topaz  in  the  middle.  Others  have  been  found 
half  green  and  half  red.  Sapphires  have  been  occa- 
sionally found  in  Scotland  of  a  lustre  and  hardness 
almost  equal  to  the  oriental. 

We  saw  in  a  former  paper  that  the  diamond,  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  nothing  more  than  pure 
charcoal  in  a  crystalline  form:  it  will  probably  appear 
quite  as  wonderful,  that  the  rare  and  splendid  jewels 
we  have  just  described,  consist  almost  wholly  of 
common  clay  in  a  very  pure  form.  Their  main  ingre- 
dient is  alumina,  a  substance  as  common  as  carbon, 
but  which,  like  carbon,  has  hitherto  baffled  every 
attempt  at  crystallization.  Alumina  is  the  substance 
which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  all  kinds  of 
clay,  and  which  gives  tliat  very  useful  substance  its 
plastic  or  yielding  quality.  Clay  is  easily  purified, 
so  as  to  be  reduced  to  its  base,  alumina j  but  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  a  white  plastic  powder,  almost  the 
same  as  pipe-clay,  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the 
ruby  and  the  sapphire,  as  charcoal  does  to  the  dia- 
mond. Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  perfectly  white 
sapphire  is  only  pure  alumina  in  a  crystalline  form, 
and  that  the  different  splendid  colours  of  the  oriental 
gems  are  only  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  some  metal,  or  metallic  oxide. 
The  oxide  that  colours  the  ruby  is  that  of  a  metal 
called  chromium :  and  that  which  gives  its  exquisite 
tint  to  the  blue  sapphire  is  only  the  oxide  or  rust  of 
iron ;  for,  by  analysis,  the  latter  gem  is  found  to  con- 
tain 197  parts  of  alumina,  or  pure  clay,  2  parts  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  1  of  lime.  Some  kinds  of  yellowish 
or  reddish  clay  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  this  in 
composition ;  so  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  substances  seems  to  be  that  the  sapphire  is 
crystallized,  and  the  clay  is  not. 

3.  The  stone  which  ranks  next  to  the  sapphire  in 
hardness  is  that  which  is  called  by  lapidaries  the 
opalescent,  or  oriental  Chrysolite.  By  Werner  it  is 
called  the  chrysoheryl,  and  by  Haiiy  cymophane.  We 
need  not  dwell  long  on  this  gem,  for  though  rare  and 
therefore  valuable,  it  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
beauty,  and  is  seldom  seen  as  an  article  of  jewellery. 
It  is  found  in  Ceylon  and  in  Brazil  in  alluvial  depo- 
sits, and  generally  in  company  with  the  diamond.  Its 
colour  is  a  dull  yellowish-green,  varying  in  depth  from 
olive  to  nearly  white,  but  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  a 
kind  of  blueish  opalescent  light,  which  appears  to  play 
within  it,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface.  Alumina 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  this  gem,  as  it  does  of 
the  sapphire  and  ruby,  but  it  does  not  exist  in  so 
large  a  quantity  in  the  chrysolite ;  and  besides  oxide 
of  iron  there  are  four  additional  substances  in  this  gem : 
— water,  which  enters  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  into 
nearly  all  crystalline  bodies ;  glucina,  which  is  a  peculiar 
earth  J  titanium,  a  rare  and  peculiar  metal;  and  silica, 
which  likewise  enters  into  the  composition  of  nearly 
all  the  other  gems.  Silica  is  a  substance  of  great  im- 
portance in  nature :  in  its  purest  form  it  constitutes 
quartz,  or  rock-crystal;  when  less  pure,  and  coloured  by 
foreign  matters,  it  forms  the  well-known  substance 
called  flint;  when  minutely  divided  it  becomes  5awc?; 
and  when  again  cemented  together  into  a  mass  it 
forms  sand-stone.  This  universally-diffused  substance 
is  the  main  ingredient  in  glass,  and  forms  a  large  part 
of  all  kinds  of  pottery. 

4.  The  Spinelle,  or  Ballas  Ruby  comes  next 
in  the  scale  of  hardness,  and  is  a  gem  of  great  beauty. 
The  forms  of  its  crystals  are  various,  but  very  fre- 
quently octohedral,  like  the  diamond.     Its  colours 


are  crystal  and  carmine,  passing  on  the  one  side 
through  purple  to  blue  and  gray  j  and  on  the  other 
through  rose-colour  and  pink  to  almost  white.  From 
the  variety  of  hues  which  it  sometimes  assumes,  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  other  gems,  especially 
with  the  oriental  ruby,  the  finest  kinds  of  garnet,  and 
the  red  topaz.  Red  fluor-spar  and  red  quartz  are 
also  often  ignorantly  called  ruby.  The  localities  of 
this  gem  are  various  kinds  of  rock  in  Ceylon,  also 
lime-stone  at  Siidermannland,  in  Sweden,  the  sand  of 
rivers  in  Pegu,  and  the  hollows  of  large  stones  thrown 
out  by  Vesuvius.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  met  with 
in  Brazil,  although  red  stones  called  Brazil  rubies  are 
very  common.  These  stones  are  thought  to  be  red 
or  yellow  topazes,  whose  colour  has  been  produced 
by  heat.  The  analysis  of  the  ruby  gives  abou*  three- 
fourths  of  its  substance  alumina.  The  rest  consists 
chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  chromic  acid  ;  to  which 
latter  substance  it  owes  its  beautiful  colour.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  gem  when  heated  becomes  quite 
black;  on  cooling,  it  becomes  almost  limpid  and 
colourless;  and,  when  quite  cold,  it  resumes  its  ori- 
ginal and  natural  colour.  The  price  of  a  spinelle 
(unless  very  small)  is  reckoned  at  half  the  price  of 
a  diamond  of  the  same  size.  The  Emperor  Cantacu- 
zenus  is  said,  in  1343,  to  have  presented  to  the  city 
of  Venice  twelve  pale  rubies,  each  weighing  seven 
ounces,  but  these  were  probably  only  red  quartz. 

5.  The  next  gem  on  our  list  is  the  Zircon,  or 
Hyacinth,  which  is  brought  chiefly  from  Ceylon,  but 
is  also  met  with  in  other  parts  of  India,  in  Italy,  and 
in  the  rivulet,  near  Expailly,  in  France,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  affording  sapphires.  Both 
these  gems  are  found  in  the  sand  or  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  which  is  diligently  searched 
when  the  rivulet  is  nearly  dry. 

This  stone  is  remarkably  heavy,  and  is  peculiar  in 
its  composition,  on  account  of  its  containing  an  earth 
called  zirconia,  of  which  it  chiefly  consists,  and  which 
is  named  after  the  gem.  The  proportion  of  this  earth 
found  in  the  zircon  or  hyacinth  is  seventy  parts  to 
twenty-five  of  silica,  and  five  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  most  usual  colour  of  this  gem  is  a  kind  of 
orange-re^d,  passing  through  various  shades  of  yellow, 
into  nearly  white.  The  last  kind  are  most  esteemed, 
and  when  well  cut  and  set,  and  of  a  small  size,  they 
have  been  frequently  sold  as  diamonds:  the  coloured 
varieties  are,  therefore,  often  rendered  white  by  expo- 
sure to  heat,  in  order  to  augment  their  value.  Like 
the  spinelle,  this  gem  also  has  been  much  confounded 
with  other  stones.  The  topaz,  garnet,  and  Vesuvian, 
or  idiocrase,  are  more  highly  esteemed,  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  common  hyacinth,  yet  the  latter 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  one  of  them.  The  com- 
monest sort  of  hyacinth  goes  by  the  name  of  jargon, 
a  vulgar  corruption  of  zircon.  It  js  of  different  dull 
hues,  such  asgreenish,  blueish  gray,  orbrown  inclining 
to  red.  The  principal  use  of  this  gem  is  to  ornament 
watch-cases,  since  it  is  not  sufficiently  valuable  for 
other  purposes. 


Hk  that  spareth  in  everything  is  an  inexcusable  niggard. 
He  that  spareth  in  nothing  is  an  inexcusable  madman.  The 
mean  is  to  spare  in  what  is  least  necessary,  and  to  lay  out 
more  liberally  in  what  is  most  required  in  our  several  cir- 
cumstances.  Lord  Hallifax. 


The  word  "necessary"  is  miserably  applied.  It  disordereth 
families,  and  overturneth  government,  by  being  so  abused. 
Remember  that  children  and  fools  want  everything  because 
they  want  judgment  to  distinguish  ;  and  therefok-e  there  is 
no  stronger  evidence  of  a  crazy  understanding  than  the 
making  too  large  a  catalogue  of  things  necessary. — Lord 
Hallifax. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 
ENGLISH  GENEROSITY. 


There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  history  a  more 
striking  contrast  than  that  presented  by  the  French 
papal  clergy  and  laity,  in  their  treatment  of  their 
Protestant  countrymen,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Reformation  down  to  late  in  the  last  century, 
compared  with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Protestant 
England,  comprising  many  descendants  of  French 
Protestant  refugees,  in  their  generous  reception  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  emigrants,  who  flocked  to  this  country 
during  tl»e  terrible  scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  1792. 
These  scenes  we  may  be  sure  never  would  have  dis- 
graced human  nature  in  France,  had  not  her  national 
church  clung  with  infatuated  obstinacy  to  the  anti- 
scriptural  corruptions  of  Rome.  If  we  look  into  the 
Minutes  of  the  Genei-al  Assemblies  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  we  shall  see  with  what  persevering  ingenuity 
they  urged  the  government  to  persecute  the  Pi'otestants, 
with  the  view  of  ultimately  exterminating  them. 
They  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  a  law,  by  wliich 
every  Protestant  minister  found  exercising  his  minis- 
try in  France,  was  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel ;  even  the  poor  but  faithful  membei'S  of  their 
flocks  who  dared  to  harbour  them,  were  condemned 
to  the  galleys;  and  the  congregations  who  ventured 
to  meet  in  deserts,  never  did  so  but  at  the  risk  of 
being  attacked  and  cut  down  by  dragoons.  So  late 
even  as  1775,  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  in 
an  address  to  the  crown,  after  deploring  the  wide- 
spread corruption  and  irreligion  of  the  metropolis  of 
France,  could  not  refrain  from  urging  the  government 
to  suppress  the  wilderness-meetings  of  the  scattered 
remains  of  the  Protestant  church,  as  if  these  were 
likely  to  draw  down  the  curse  of  Heaven  upon  the 
nation.  Ah!  had  there  been  many  such  meetings 
in  Paris  at  that  time,  the  frightful  atrocities  of  the 
revolutionists  might  have  been  checked  in  their 
beginnings.  Strange  and  most  instructive  lesson 
from  Providence,  if  the  papal  clergy  had  but  submit- 
ted to  receive  it!  The  worst  of  the  philosophers  who 
led  to  the  proscription  of  the  papacy  in  France,  had 
been  educated  in  its  own  Jesuits'  schools,  and  her 
very  priests,  when  thus  compelled  to  flee,  found  a  safe 
and  generous  reception  among  a  Protestant  clergy 
and  people ! 

Let  us  hear  what  the  Abbe  Lambert,  in  his  Life  of 
Leon  Le  Clerc  de  Juigni,  some  time  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  says  on  this  memorable  subject.  Speaking  of 
this  country,  he  remarks,  that  nowhere  did  the  emi- 
grants receive  such  marks  of  esteem  and  interest,  as 
in  this  beneficent  nation — this  hospitable  island — and 
then  proceeds  as  follows: — 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eye 
over  the  conduct  of  England  with  respect  to  the  emi- 
grants. All  without  distinction  were  received  into 
her  bosom,  and  singularly  protected;  we  say  singu- 
larly protected,  for  no  sooner  did  the  clergy  and 
nobility  of  France  set  foot  on  her  shores,  than  the 
king,  and  queen,  and  royal  family,  showed  the  utmost 
interest  in  their  case ;  the  king  writing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  calling  on  him  to  invite  the 
Anglican  minister  to  recommend  the  case  of  the 
French  priests  and  emigrants  to  the  people.  The 
government  issued  orders  in  the  various  towns,  that 
they  should  be  received  with  all  the  kindness  and 
attention  due  to  misfortune;  and  this  was  carried 
into  full  effect  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
kingdom. 

Three  thousand  refugees  had  landed  by  the  16th  of 
September,  1792,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  they  were  reckoned  at   10,000,  of  whom  8000 


were  priests,  and  2000  laymen;  and,  besides  these, 
there  were  many  English  and  French  nuns  who  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  convents,  and  the  num- 
ber went  on  increasing.  It  is  true  that  all  that  landed 
did  not  remain;  several  adopting  that  as  the  shortest 
and  least  obstructed  way  to  other  countries,  and 
others,  who  had  some  means  of  their  own,  preferring 
other  countries  as  less  expensive  to  live  in.  Still  these 
amounted  but  to  few,  and  of  that  small  number  some, 
after  exhausting  their  own  means  elsewhere,  returned 
to  experience  that  English  generosity  knows  neither 
exceptions  nor  limits.  The  latter  were  received  and 
assisted,  the  same  as  the  former. 

There  was  thus  an  instant  call  to  provide  bread  and 
other  articles  of  indispensable  necessity,  for  this  nu- 
merous family;  of  whom  the  greater  number  had 
been  unable  to  bring  away  any  of  their  property, 
while  others  had  been  inhumanly  plundered  on  their 
flight.  But  this  exigence  led  to  an  immediate  de- 
monstration of  what  English  generosity  could  do. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  public.  Mr.  J.  Wilmot, 
M.P.,  took  the  lead,  assisted  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir 
P.  Metcalfe.  An  address  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burke, 
which  was  inserted  in  all  the  newspapers,  produced 
about  £34,000:  a  large  sum,  which,  nevertheless, 
was  speedily  exhausted. 

A  new  subscription  was  then  proposed ;  at  its 
head  stood  the  king,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
court,  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  the  dignitaries  and  other  mem- 
bers of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  The 
universities,  both  as  corporations  and  individually, 
the  rectors  and  vicars,  not  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  already  given,  answered  this  second  appeal  with 
the  utmost  warmth.  In  one  word,  all  orders  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  monarch  to  the  most  inconsiderable 
class  of  citizens,  not  excepting  such  of  the  emigrants 
themselves  as  had  anything  to  spare,  eagerly  contri- 
buted; and  the  collection,  partly  owing  to  the  dis- 
courses delivered  by  the  clergy,  and  partly  owing  to 
their  other  exertions,  far  surpassed  expectation;  hav- 
ing produced  41,288/.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
however  considerable  private  gifts  might  be,  they 
never  could  suffice  for  wants  that  were  perpetually 
recurring,  and  parliament  accordingly  voted  an  an- 
nual sum. 

However  opinions  might  differ  in  the  two  houses, 
on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  were 
ever  the  same  in  favour  of  the  emigrants.  The  vote 
was  i-enewed  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  reckoned 
that  from  1792,  down  to  1806,  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,864,800/.  was  contributed.  Nor  did  parliamentary 
munificence  suspend  the  course  of  private  liberality; 
the  sums  contributed  by  which,  whereof  no  exact  ac- 
count was  ever  kept,  amounted  at  least  to  1,000,000. 
The  distribution  was  intrusted  to  a  committee,  which 
left  the  Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  what  concerned  the  refugee  clergy. 

A  scale  was  fixed,  settling  the  different  rates  of 
assistance  to  be  given.  Every  emigrant  in  absolute 
want,  which  was  the  case  with  nearly  all  of  them, 
received  two  guineas  per  month  up  to  19th  August, 
1793,  when  the  committee  resolved  that  this  sum 
should  extend  to  five  weeks;  and  some  time  after,  the 
aids  were  definitively  reduced  to  one  shilling  per  day, 
and  five  shillings  per  week  for  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  servants.  Persons  of  any  rank 
received  a  monthly  allowance,  in  addition  to  this,  of 
from  three  to  six  or  ten  guineas  or  more,  according  to 
their  rank.  But  on  the  1st  of  February,  1794,  the 
committee  resolved  that  all  males  under  fifty,  and  not 
disabled  by  bodily  infirmities  from  serving  in  the 
army,  should  be  excluded  fi'om  relief. 
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The  common  rates  of  assistance  were  small,  consi- 
dering the  excessive  dearness  of  provisions  and  lodg- 
ing; bread  being  then  sold  at  sevenpence  the  pound, 
and  everything  else  in  proportion.  Discretion  and  tact, 
however,  often  compensated  in  some  measure  for  this 
disadvantage.  The  committee  bought  wholesale  what 
was  required  for  clothing,  and  employed  emigrant 
tailors  in  making  it  up.  •  Thus  better  stufiFs  were  got, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Such  of  the  emigrants  as  lived 
at  a  distance,  and  wanted  their  clothes  made  accord- 
ing to  their  own  taste,  received  the  price  each  article 
cost  the  committee,  with  leave  to  add  what  they  could 
from  their  own  savings. 

Medical  aid,  also,  was  supplied  where  needed.  Dis- 
pensaries were  established  for  supplying  medicines 
gratuitously;  and  the  most  eminent  surgeons  and 
physicians  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  visit  the 
emigrants  without  remuneration.  The  public  hospitals 
were  opened  to  them,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Saint  Pol  de  Leon,  twenty-four  beds  were 
specially  set  apart  for  them  in  Middlesex  hospital. 
Vast  royal  houses  were  assigned  them,  where  they 
might  live  in  common,  such  as  Winchester  House, 
where  about  seven  hundred  found  a  home.  It  was 
there  that  they  particularly  experienced  the  generosity 
of  the  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Buckingham ;  the 
latter  visited  and  relieved  the  sick  there,  until,  govern- 
ment having  occasion  for  the  house,  its  inmates  were 
distributed  over  Reading,  Thame,  and  Paddington. 

Several  English  ladies,  including  the  above  Mar- 
chioness, associated  themselves  in  1795  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  assistance  to  emigrant  females  when 
sick  or  in  childbed.  These  pious  ladies  eagerly  came 
forward  to  act  as  nurses,  and  this  good  work  passed 
from  the  metropolis  into  several  other  towns.  Lady 
Buckingham  devoted  herself  particularly  to  providing 
what  was  required  for  the  new-born  infants. 

Several  Englishmen,  including  Mr.  Wilmot  and 
Mr.  Jerningham,  zealously  exerted  themselves  in 
encouraging  and  giving  value  to  the  industry  of  French 
women,  who  found  a  valuable  resource  in  drawing, 
music,  and  most  of  all  in  embroidery.  Mrs.  Jerning- 
ham, who  combined  an  entire  devotedness  to  the 
unfortunate  with  the  tenderest  piety,  established  for 
the  female  emigrants  what  the  English  call  an  exhi- 
bition of  work,  to  be  sold  for  their  behoof,  such  as  we 
have  since  seen  imitated  in  Paris,  and  this  proved  a 
valuable  assistance.  Necessity  then  proved  the  mother 
of  industry,  and  hence  no  one  was  lazy,  and  no  one 
was  in  want.  The  writer  then  passes  into  the  highest 
eulogy  of  the  patience  and  courage  of  the  French 
noblesse,  as  having  lost  all  but  their  honour. 

As  for  the  French  priests,  says  he,  they  devoted 
themselves  particularly  to  education,  and  to  the  sacred 
ministry.  English  families  of  the  first  rank  and  for- 
tune, as  well  as  others  who  enjoyed  an  easy  compe- 
tence, eagerly  took  adv£>ntage  of  their  instructions  for 
their  children,  and  we  are  told  that  in  no  one  case 
was  this  confidence  abused. 

'-  Good  George  the  Third,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  often  asked 
about  them,  if  they  stood  in  need  of  anything,  if  they 
were  satisfied,  &c.  He  even  gave  pensions  to  such  as 
particularly  devoted  themselves  to  alleviating  their 
hardships:  Mrs.  Silburn,  in  whose  house  the  Bishop 
of  Saint  Pol  de  Leon  lodged,  had  80/.  a  year. 

The  English,  says  the  author  of  M.  de  Juigne's 
life,  and  the  English  minister  of  state  in  particular, 
used  to  be  thought  very  difficult  of  approach,  and  this 
was  complained  of  even  by  the  ambassador  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  ;  but  to  the  indigent  and  unfortunate 
their  hearts  and  purses  are  always  open.  He  then 
relates  the  following  particulars. 

At  a  time  when  extraordinary  resources  were  diffi- 


cult to  be  had,  a  numerous  French  family  fell  ill,  and 
were  suffering  the  greatest  want.  We  applied  to  an 
English  nobleman.  Touched  with  compassion,  he 
first  sent  his  own  physician  to  attend  the  family  until 
their  recovery ;  he  then  ran  to  his  s^cr^taire,  but  not 
finding  money  enough  there,  he  gave  us  a  cheque  on 
his  city  banker  for  50/.,  saying,  Mr.  Frenchman,  you 
will  please  to  return,  should  this  small  sum  not  suffice, 
until  all  your  unfortunate  friends  are  quite  recovered. 
A  French  ecclesiastic,  returning  one  evening  from 
giving  lessons  to  an  Englishman,  was  assaulted  and 
stripped  of  his  clothes  on  the  way  to  the  house  where 
he  lodged.  Next  day  he  wrote,  informing  his  pupil 
how  it  was  that  he  could  not  go  to  him,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  note  delivered,  than  a  wardrobe  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  description  was  sent  back. 

A  nobleman,  who  had  succeeded  to  a  quantity  of 
books  which  he  did  not  want  for  his  own  library,  sent 
for  a  French  priest  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  dealer  in 
old  books.  He  offered  the  collection  to  him,  saying 
he  would  give  him  a  good  bargain,  and  bidding  him 
put  his  own  estimate  on  them.  The  priest  felt  a 
delicacy  in  doing  so,  and  begged  he  would  employ 
some  other  person  to  say  what  they  were  worth.  On 
the  estimate  being  made,  the  nobleman  gave  them  at 
half  its  amount.  The  next  day  the  priest  returned, 
when  the  nobleman,  seeing  he  had  a  book  in  his  hand, 
said,  "  I  fear  I  have  sold  you  my  books  too  dear." 
"  No,  my  lord,"  he  replied,  "  this  volume  contains  a 
bank-note  for  5000/.  sterling,  and  I  lose  no  time  in 
returning  it."  "  Very  well  "  said  the  nobleman,  "  I 
admire  your  delicacy.  This  note,  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge,  forms  part  of  a  succession  which  has  fallen 
to  me  from  a  lately  deceased  relation.  I  can  do  without 
it;  I  give  it  to  you,  and  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  thus  to  add  to  your  little  fortune." 

A  Frenchman  and  Englishwoman,  of  congenial 
characters,  ardently  desired  to  be  united  in  marriage ; 
but  the  young  woman's  father  insisted  that  2000/. 
must  first  be  procured,  while  the  unhappy  emigrant 
had  no  fortune  but  his  honour.  A  nobleman,  who 
knew  him,  and  could  appreciate  his  merits,  called  on 
the  father,  paid  down  the  sum  required,  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place.  The  happy  couple  were  living  in 
France  in  1823,  and  in  prosperous  circumstances. 

The  English  took  much  pleasure  in  making  gratui- 
tous advances  to  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  so  as  to 
put  them  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  some  little  trade ; 
and  in  conferx'ing  such  benefits,  the  donors  were  care- 
ful to  avoid  wounding  the  feehngs  of  the  persons  they 
benefited.  One  of  the  emigrants,  who  had  been  thus 
obliged,  went  at  the  proper  time  to  pay  some  bills  that 
had  fallen  due,  but  found  that  some  unknown  hand 
had  retired  them. 

That  such  traits  of  generosity  were  by  no  means 
uncommon,  we  were  informed  by  the  Bishop  of  Saint 
Pol  de  Leon,  who  had  better  means  of  knowing  and 
appreciating  them  than  any  other  person.  He  him- 
self one  day  received  1000  guineas  for  distribution 
among  the  priests  who  had  been  sent  to  Cayenne. 

And  what,  says  the  Abbe,  was  the  season  at  which 
such  sacrifices  were  made?  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances;  when  the 
wealthiest  banking  and  commercial  houses  were  so 
embarrassed,  that  in  April  1 793,  the  parliament  passed 
an  act  for  advancing  5,000,000  sterling  to  them;  it 
was  when  the  country  was  threatened  with  a  descent 
upon  her  coasts;  when  the  British  had  to  submit  to 
an  enormous  expenditure,  and  exorbitant  imposts; 
at  a  time,  when  her  treasures,  her  ordnance,  her  sea 
and  land  forces  were  sent  out,  to  promote  the  resto- 
ration of  the  royal  family  of  France  to  the  throne  of 
their  ancestors. 
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THE  SYRIAN  COAST.     II. 

Between  Syria  and  Egypt  lies  a  tract  of  nearly 
desert  land,  extending  for  about  thirty  miles,  from  El 
Arish  to  Refah,  which,  though  anciently  considered  as 
pai-tof  Syria,  is  now  usually  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Egypt.  At  its  south-western  extremity,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  stands  El  Arish,  on  a  small 
stream  which  some  geographers  consider  as  the  "  River 
of  Egypt"  of  Isaiah,  (xxvii.  12,)  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  river  Nile  is  intended.  El  Arish 
occupies  the  site  of  Rhinocolura,  a  strong  frontier- 
town  both  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans,  and 
many  remains  of  antiquity,  especially  marble  columns 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  are  found  scattered  over  the 
desert  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  tract,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town,  bears  at  the  present  day 
the  name  of  Sebaket  Bardwil  (Baldwin's  Desert),  from 
the  circumstance  of  Baldwin,  the  second  king  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  having  expired  there,  in 
the  year  11 18,  while  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Egypt.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the 
village  of  Refah,  once  a  considerable  city  called 
Raphia,  where  Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  Philopater  (b.c.  217).  Some  few  granite 
columns  still  stand  on  a  hill  near  the  village,  and 
many  others  may  be  seen,  some  built  up  in  the  walls 
of  the  modern  houses,  and  others  employed  to  enclose 
the  only  well  in  the  place. 

About  six  miles  beyond  Refah  stands  Younes,  a 
small  walled  town  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea.  It 
is  surrounded  by  wells  and  gardens,  and  is  indeed  the 
first  cultivated  spot  in  Syria.  It  was  formerly  called 
lenysus,  but  very  few  traces  of  the  ancient  town  are 
now  discoverable.  The  country  north  and  east  is  a 
rich  alluvial  plain,  luxuriantly  fertile,  and  carefully 
cultivated;  and  a  few  miles  inland  is  situated  Rhazza, 
(the  ancient  Gaza,)  a  handsome-looking  town,  and 
still  a  place  of  some  consequence. 

Upon  the  coast  lies  Daron,  a  small  town,  with  a 
very  indifferent  harbour.  It  was  anciently  called  Dora, 
or  Anthedon,  but  Herod  the  Great  having  rebuilt  it, 
named  it  Agrippias,  in  honour  of  his  imperial  patron. 
He  also  with  much  difficulty  formed  a  mole,  when  it 
became  one  of  his  sea-ports,  but  his  works  have  very 
long  since  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  place  has  returned 
to  nearly  its  ancient  appellation. 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  little  stream  upon  which  Gaza  is  situated,  stand 
the  ruins  of  Ashkelon,  or  Ascalon,  once  one  of  the 
proudest  cities  upon  the  coast,  but  now,  as  prophesied 
by  Zechariah  (ix.  6),  without  a  single  inhabitant. 
This  prophecy  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  as  it  did 
hot  receive  its  fulfilment  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  Although  successively  conquered  by  the  Jews, 
the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  Egyptians,  Ro- 
mans, Saracens,  and  Crusaders,  Ascalon  was,  when  de- 
stroyed by  Saladin,  after  his  defeat  by  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  at  Arsouf,  (September  7,  1191,)  so  strong  and 
splendid,  that  it  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Bride  of 
Syria.  It  was  speedily  rebuilt  by  Richard,  but  was 
demolished  in  the  year  following,  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  agreeably  to 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  truce  which  the  English 
King  had  concluded  with  Saladin,  when  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  the  Holy  Land.  So  far  as  regarded 
public  edifices,  hov/ever,  the  demolition  was  by  no 
means  complete ;  there  are  still  standing  forty  columns 
of  rose-coloured  granite,  with  exquisitely  worked 
marble  capitals,  probably  the  remains  of  the  great 
Grecian  temple  of  the  goddess  Derceto  (the  Ashtoreth 
of  Scripture),  which  succeeded  a  former  temple, 
destroyed,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Scythians. 


There  are,  besides,  considerable  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  and  also  of  a  Christian  cathedral,  a 
monastery,  and  several  small  churches.  A  great 
portion  of  a  lofty  wall  with  several  towers  which  en- 
compassed the  city  on  the  land-side,  still  remains,  and 
there  are  some  traces  of  the  harbour.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  is  a  village  called  Scalona,  where  a 
small  port  has  been  constructed,  which  serves  occa- 
sionally to  shelter  a  few  small  vessels.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Ascalon,  a  large  Egyptian 
army,  advancing  to  relieve  Jerusalem,  was  defeated 
with  terrible  slaughter  by  the  Crusaders,  under  King 
Godfrey,  on  August  12,  1099  ;  and  another  victory 
was  gained  by  Baldwin  I.,  over  a  second  army  from 
the  same  country,  on  September  8,  1100 

Fourteen  miles  north  of  Ashkelon  stands  the 
village  of  Shdoud,  representing  the  Ashdod  of  the 
Old,  and  the  Azotus  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
village  is  situated  upon  a  grassy  hill,  and  few  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen,  except  a  stone 
building,  which,  from  having  a  cross  upon  its  top,  and 
an  altar  within,  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  a 
Christian  church  3  it  now  serves  as  a  khan,  or  resting- 
place  for  travellers.  Although  Ashdod  was  a  sea-port, 
the  present  village  is  two  miles  inland,  as  the  land  is 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  sea  at  this  part  of  the  coast. 

It  was  to  Ashdod,  that  the  ark,  when  captured  by 
the  Philistines,  was  taken  (1  Sam.  v.),  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  idol  Dagon  occasioned  its  speedy  removal. 
Both  the  town  and  the  temple  of  Dagon  have  been 
x-epeatedly  destroyed,  and  though  the  town  was  re- 
built by  the  Romans  shortly  before  the  Christian  era, 
it  never  afterwards  became  a  place  of  any  conse- 
quence. It  was  long  possessed  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  was  at  last  taken  from  them  about  1256,  by 
Bibars,  the  sultan  of  Egypt. 

From  Shdoud  to  Jaffa  is  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
over  a  fertile,  well- cultivated  country:  one  village  on 
the   right   of    the   road   being   Yabne,    the   ancient 
Jamnia,    or  Jabneh,    taken  from  the  Philistines  by 
King  Uzziah  (2  Chron  xxvi.)   Jaffa  itself,  a  collection 
of    very  indifferent  buildings,   with  a  population  of 
5000   inhabitants,  occupies  a  hill  upon    a  generally 
level  and  sandy  shore.     It  is  the  ancient  Joppa,  one 
of  the  earliest  sea-ports  in  the  world,  and  now  one  of 
the  worst,  its  harbour  being  choked  with  sand,   and 
the  shipping  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead.     Its 
situation,  however,  on  the  point  of  the  coast  nearest 
to  Jerusalem*,  has  made  it  a   place   of  importance 
from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  the  present.    Herod  the 
Great  expended  large  sums  in  endeavours  to  form  a 
safe  port,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Jaffa  was  early 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Crusaders,  was  besieged  iu 
1192  by  Saladin,   and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
but   was   relieved   by   the   sudden   arrival   of    King 
Richard,  when  the  Saracens  precipitately  abandoned 
the  siege.     It  was  one  of  the  towns   which  remained 
to  the  Christians  by  the  terms  of   the  truce  shortly 
after  concluded,  and  was  the  scene  of  two  desperate 
battles   in    the  next  crusade,  in    both  of  which  the 
Mohammedans    were    defeated.      At   length    it   was 
captured  by  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt,  in  1256, 
and  was  not  again  the   scene  of  any  very  memorable 
event,  until  it  was  taken  in  1799  by  the  French,  when 
that  horrible  massacre  of  his  prisoners  took  place  by 
order  of  Buonaparte,  which  has  justly  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  recorded  in  history. 
About  fifteen  miles  beyond  Jaffa  stands  the  village  of 
Om  Khaled,  believed  by  some  travellers  to  occupy  the 
site    of  Apollonias,    founded   by    the  Seleucidae   and 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  by  others  that  of  Antipa- 
tris,  founded   by  Herod,  and  to  which   place  St.  Paul 
*  Jerusalem  is  distant  forty  miles  to  the  East, 
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was  brought  by  night  from  Jerusalem,  when  sent  by 
the  captain  of  the  temple  to  Felix  (Acts  xxii.  31). 
The  only  remains  are  of  military  works,  and  in  their 
construction  they  much  resemble  those  of  Caisarea. 
A  few  miles  further  is  the  plain  of  Arsouf,  where  the 
Saracens  were  most  severely  defeated  by  the  Crusa- 
ders in  1191,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
Jaffa  are  the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  once  the  capital  of 
Palestine,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  East.  It 
was  originally  called  the  town  of  Strato,  from  being 
built  around  a  fortification  called  Strato' s  Tower, 
erected  by  one  of  the  Seleucidae,  but  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Asmonean  princes.  Herod 
greatly  enlarged  it,  erected  many  edifices  in  the 
Grecian  style,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Caesarea.  He 
also  added  a  safe  harbour,  by  the  construction  of  a 
magnificent  mole,  and  the  city  became  afterwards  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 

Caesarea  is  connected  with  several  important  events 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Gospel.  Here  Cornelius 
was  converted  by  St.  Peter,  here  resided  Philip  the 
evangelist,  and  here  St,  Paul  pronounced  his  noble 
oration  before  King  Agrippa,  and  Festus,  the  Roman 
Governor.  In  this  city,  too,  was  the  impious  Herod 
struck  by  the  hand  of  death,  as  related  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  At  present  very  little  remains  of  the 
edifices  constructed  by  Herod,  as  they  have  long 
served  as  a  kind  of  quarry  to  the  inhabitants  of  Acre, 
and  it  is  known  that  Baldwin  I.  of  Jerusalem,  when 
he  took  the  city  by  storm,  in  1100,  made  great  havoc. 
The  site  is  now  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  the  era  of 
the  later  Crusades,  and  there  is  also  a  castle,  as  well 
as  several  churches  in  a  ruinous  condition,  which  have 
evidently  been  constructed  from  the  materials  of 
former  edifices,  among  which  are  fragments  of  marble 
and  granite  pillars  with  sculptured  capitals  j  the 
castle  also  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient 
amphitheatre,  if  not  to  be  erected  upon  its  foundations. 

Ten  miles  beyond  Caesarea  is  the  small  town  of 
Tortura,  the  ancient  Dor,  taken  by  the  tribe  of 
Mauasseh,  (Judges  i.  27,)  and  afterwards  known  as 
Dora,  in  which  Tryphon,  the  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  was  besieged  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  (b.c.  138). 
It  was  at  one  time  possessed  by  Herod,  and  was  long 


the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop,  but  its  present  inhabit- 
ants are  wholly  Mohammedan.  A  few  miles  further 
is  a  ruined  castle,  evidently  once  a  magnificent  edifice, 
standing  upon  a  rocky  peninsula  with  a  small  bay  to 
the  south.  This  is  the  ancient  Sycaminon,  but  it 
is  now  called  by  navigators  Castel  Pellegrino,  and 
a  small  village  close  by,  constructed  within  the  wall 
of  the  ancient  city,  bears  the  name  of  Athlete. 

Tiie  coast,  which  begins  to  assume  a  bold  character 
at  Tortura,  continues  to  rise,  and  at  length  terminates 
in  the  noble  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel,  crowned 
by  a  Christian  monastery,  situated  on  the  spot  as- 
signed by  tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of 
Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii.)  The  mountain  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Acre,  a  recess  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  almost  the  only  place 
deserving  the  name  of  a  port  along  the  whole  line  of 
coast.  The  central  part  is  encumbered  by  sandbanks, 
but  there  is  convenient  anchorage  for  shipping  at 
Haypha,  a  village  on  the  south  side,  while  on  its 
northern  shore  stands  Akka,  the  most  important 
maritime  town  of  Syria.  This  place,  the  Accho  of 
Scripture,  the  Ptolemais  of  antiquity,  and  the  Acre  of 
the  Crusades,  has  been  several  times  reduced  to  ruin, 
but  its  natural  advantages  have  attracted  attention 
alike  in  modern  as  in  ancient  days,  though  it  now 
doubtless  presents  but  a  faint  image  of  its  former 
splendour.  The  present  town,  which  is  mainly  con- 
structed of  materials  from  the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  may 
be  said  to  owe  its  origin  and  its  commercial  import- 
ance to  Sheik  Daher,  who,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  established  himself  on  this  point,  and  long 
defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Sultan  to  displace 
him,  but  fell  at  last  through  treachery.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  corn  and  cotton  raised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  exported,  the  imports  mainly  consist- 
ing of  European  and  colonial  produce.  The  town, 
which  has  a  population  of  20,000  persons,  makes  a 
noble  appearance  from  the  sea,  and  has  a  mosque  and 
baths  of  great  elegance;  it  has  also  an  arsenal,  and  has 
of  late  been  strongly  fortified.  It,  as  well  as  its'  pre- 
decessors, has  been  the  scene  of  some  memorable 
events,  a  brief  sketch  of  which  will  form  a  portion  of 
a  future  paper. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTICE  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL. 


EDWARD    THE    SIXTH    PRESENTING    THE    CHARTER    OF    THE    pOSPITAL    TO    THE    CORPORATION. 

[From  the  old  Picture  by  Hans  Holbein.] 


I. 

There  are  many  buildings  in  London  which,  when 
the  circumstances  connected  with  their  original  esta- 
blishment are  duly  inquired  into,  afford  much  valuable 
historical  information :  they  carry  us  back  to  times 
when' the  ecclesiastical,  the  legislative,  and  the  social 
policy  of  England  was  such  as  we  now  no  longer 
recognise ;  and  thus  they  furnish  a  link  to  .connect 
past  and  present  times.  Many  such  buildings  have 
been  described  in  former  volumes  of  the  Saturday 
Magazine ;  and  we  now  propose  to  introduce  another, 
viz.,  Christ's  Hospital  (commonly  known  as  the 
"  Blue  Coat  School"),  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  mere  notice  of  the  founding  of 
this  excellent  institution  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
followed  by  details  of  its  sub.sequent  history,  would 
■go  but  little  way  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  for 
its  establishment,  since  this  necessity  arose  out  of 
the  peculiar  texture  of  English  society  long  before 
that  amiable  monarch  existed.  It  will  be  incumbent 
on  us  to  show  that  the  monastic  institutions  which, 
previous  to  ihe  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  were  so 
numerous  in  England,  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  necessity  for 
Christ's  Hospital  arose. 

From  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregoiy 
to  convert  King  Ethelbert  and  his  Saxon  subjects  to 
Christianity,  the  establishment  of  monastic  institu- 
tions spread  gradually  over  Eni^Iand.  Augustine  him- 
self belonged  to  the  Benedictines,  v;hereby  that  order 
gained  a  supremacy  over  all  others  iu  England. 
During  the  subsequent  contests  between  the  Danes 
and  Saxons,  and  afterwards  between  the  Saxons  and 
Norm.ans,  the  monasteries  suiFered  frequently  and 
severely ;  but  the  pious  zeal  of  the  sovereigns,  spurred 
on  by  the  overv;helming  power  of  the  popes,  restored 
these  establishments,  and  added  to  their  number.     So 
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great  was  this  increase,  that,  by  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Third,  there  were  in  England  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  monastic  establishments.  They 
had  in  fact  gained  power  and  wealth  too  rapidly,  and 
became  objects  of  dislike  to -all  parties.  The  sovereign 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  opposition  which,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  papal  see,  they  frequently  showed  to 
his  authority  as  a  monarch ;  the  nobles  were  jealous 
of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  monks;  the  parochial 
clergy  were  indignant  at  the  gradual  usurpation  of 
their  privileges  and  possessions  by  the  monks  j  and 
the  people  were  discontented  with  the  rigorous  autho- 
rity which  the  monks  exerted  over  them. 

Such  circumstances  tended  to  foster  a  desire  to 
curtail  the  power  of  these  monks  3  and  an  opportunity 
soon  arrived  for  so  doing,  by  the  appearance  in 
England  of  some  mendicant  monks  ;  a  sect  which  dif- 
fered from  the  regular  orders  in  the  following  points  : — 
that,  while  the  latter  had  great  possessions,  the  for- 
mer were  bound  by  their  rule  to  remain  unpossessed  of 
fixed  revenues  ;  to  hve  entirely  by  alms,  and  in  volun- 
tary poverty :  they  would  hear  confessions  and  grant 
absolution  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  regular  monks, 
and  thereby  furnish  the  people  with  an  excuse  for 
deserting  them.  The  Mendicants  belonged  chiefly  to 
four  orders,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augustinians  ;  but  of  these  four  the  Franciscans  alone 
are  those  to  whom  we  need  further  allude.  They 
derived  their  appellation  from  St.  Francis,  who,  about 
the  year  1 200,  made  a  vow  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  religious  mortification,  and  founded  an  order  of 
monks^  whom  he  bound  by  a  rule  inculcating  absolute 
poverty  as  the  germ  of  all  religion.  From  their  hu- 
mility, (real  or  affected,)  they  termed  themselves 
Friars'  Minor;  and,  from  the  colour  of  their  dress. 
Grey  Friars,  being  thus  distinguished  from  the  Do- 
minicans, who  were  termed  Black  Friars. 

In  the  year  1224,  nine  of  these  Franciscans    or 
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Grey  Friars,  arrived  in  England,  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  pope.  They  first  resided  at 
a  Benedictine  priory  in  Canterbury ;  then  at  a  Do- 
minican friary  in  Oldbourne  (Holborn)  5  then  at  the 
house  of  John  Travers,  sheriff  of  London  ;  and,  lastly, 
in  a  convent  built  expressly  for  them  in  the  ward  of 
Farringdon,  nearly  on  the  spot  where  Christ's  Hos- 
pital now  stands.  The  erection  of  this  convent  was 
entirely  the  result  of  individual  munificence  :  one 
person  presented  the  ground  on  which  the  convent 
was  to  be  built ;  another  built  the  choir  of  the  churchy 
a  third  built  the  nave  ;  a  fourth  the  chapter-house;  a 
fifth  the  vestry  ;  a  sixth  the  dormitories ;  a  seventh 
the  refectory ;  and  others  supplied  furniture  and  fit- 
tings-up,  besides  funds  for  other  purposes. 

There  were  nuns,  as  well  as  monks  or  friars,  belong- 
ing to  most  of  the  orders.  Those  professing  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis  had  a  convent  near  Aldgate  ;  they  were 
called  Minoresses,  (the  friars  being  Minors,)  and  their 
house  was  called  the  Minories,  a  name  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  sti*eet  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. The  foundress  of  the  order  was  St.  Clare,  a 
cotetnporary  and  imitator  of  St.  Francis  3  and  the 
sisters  were  often  termed  poor  Clares. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  convent  took  place  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  and  from 
that  time  its  revenues  or  endowments  were  continually 
augmenting  by  private  donations.  Queen  Margaret, 
wife  of  Edward  the  First,  was  a  munificent  benefac- 
tress, advancing,  in  addition  to  other  gifts,  2000 
marks  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  This 
chapel  appears  to  have  been  a  splendid  and  costly 
structure,  and  is  said  to  have  been  300  feet  long,  90 
in  width,  and  74  in  height :  every  part  was  erected 
and  adorned  at  the  voluntary  expense  of  individuals ; 
and  so  far  did  this  subdivision  of  expense  go,  that  the 
thirty-six  windows  of  the  chapel  were  glazed  at  the 
charge  of  au  equal  number  of  persons. 

Benefactions  continued  to  pour  into  the  convent 
from  all  quarters  ;  among  which  one  of  the  most 
useful  was  that  of  a  library  of  books,  and  a  receptacle 
iri  which  to  deposit  them,  from  the  famous  Sir 
Richard  Whittington,  in  1421.  Such  was  the  repu- 
tation which  these  friars  obtained,  that  popes,  cardi- 
nals, patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  nobles  were 
registered  in  the  chronicles  of  the  order;  but  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  this  admiration,  and 
one  illustrative  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in 
those  days,  was  that  the  great  and  noble  deemed  their 
chance  of  future  happiness  greater  if  they  were  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  convent,  clothed  in  the 
humble  garb  of  the  friars.  To  this  superstition  (for 
such  we,  acting  on  a  purer  creed,  must  assuredly  call 
it)  we  must  attribute  the  fact,  that  within  the  convent 
were  buried  four  queens,  four  duchesses,  four  count- 
esses, one  duke,  two  earls,  eight  barons,  and  thirty- 
five  knights. 

It  may  probably  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire 
how  far  all  this  celebrity  and  these  benefactions  com- 
ported with  the  vow  of  poverty  made  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans. A  fair  and  rational  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel  will  surely  show  us  that  a  tempered  cheerfulness 
is  not  only  unopposed  to  Christianity,  but  forms  one 
of  its  beautiful  and,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term, 
amiable  features.  The  humility  of  the  heart  does 
not  necessarily  call  for  such  personal  mortifications, 
and  even  degradations,  as  the  Franciscans,  acting 
from  a  narrow  view  of  a  few  passages  in  Scripture, 
imposed  on  themselves;  and  indeed  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  coarse  garment,  and  coarser  food, 
contribute  one  whit  to  the  purification  of  the  heart 
that  beats  within,  since  that  purification  must  emanate 
from  a  far  different  source.     These  truths  appear  to 


have  been  partially  felt  by  the  Franciscans,  for  they 
gradually  relaxed  the  austerity  of  their  rule.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  schism  ;  and  a  new  party  sprang  up, 
who,  by  adhering  to  the  original  and  rigorous  rule, 
deemed  themselves  entitled  to  the  name  of  Friars 
Minims,  the  term  minor  not  being  humble  enough. 

The  Friars  Minor,  under  their  relaxed  rule,  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  support  of  kings  and  nobles, 
down  to  the  memorable  period  when  Henry  the 
Eighth,  influenced  by  sordid  motives  which  he  masked 
under  a  religious  veil,  suppressed  all  the  monastic 
institutions  in  England.  We  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  this  suppression  was  a  blessing  to  the  | 
country ;  for  the  enormous  revenues  possessed  by  ' 
these  establishments  became  a  source  of  evil  in  many 
ways,  and  the  lives  of  the  monks  were  too  often 
disgraced  by  licentiousness :  still,  however,  the  whole 
manner  in  which  Henry  brought  about  the  suppression, 
together  with  his  mode  of  disposing  of  the  revenues, 
prevent  us  from  awarding  him  credit  for  the  motives  ^ 
by  which  he  was  impelled.  We  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries ;  and  shall  therefore  refrain  from  entering  into 
the  subject,  further  than  to  say  that  the  convent  of 
the  Grey  Friars  shared  the  common  ruin  that  fell  on 
these  establishments,  by  which  ten  thousand  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  thrown  on  the  world  without  the 
means  of  subsistence.  On  the  12th  of  November, 
1539,  the  Grey  Friars,  headed  by  their  warden,  sur- 
rendered their  convent  to  Henry,  and  were  obliged 
to  sign  a  deed,  in  which  they  were  made  to  state 
that  they  "doo  profoundly  consider  that  the  perfecciou 
of  Christian  liuyng  dothe  not  conciste  in  dome  cere- 
monies, weryng  of  a  grey  cootte,  disgeasing  our  selffe 
aftyr  straunge  fassions,  dokynge,  nodyngs,  and 
bekynge,  in  gurding  our  selffes  wythe  a  gurdle  full 
of  knots,  and  other  like  papisticall  ceremonyes, 
wherein  we  haue  byn  most  pryncipally  practysed, 
and  mysselyed  in  tymes  past." 

When  the  friars  had  left  their  house,  the  church 
was  converted  into  a  storehouse ;  the  consecrated 
vessels  were  sold  ;  and  the  monuments  were  defaced 
and  destroyed.  Still,  however,  the  buildings  were 
not  actually  destroyed;  and  they  became,  some 
years  afterwards,  the  seat  of  Chrisfs  Hospital,  on 
account  of  these  circumstances : — There  were  no 
poor-laws  in  those  days;  neither  were  there  any 
institutions  analogous  to  the  infirmaries  and  hospi- 
tals which  now  so  honourably  distinguish  this  country. 
When,  therefore,  the  poor  were  in  actual  want  or  ia 
sickness,  there  was  no  place  for  them  to  apply  to  but 
the  monasteries;  and  it  must  in  justice  be  mentioned, 
that,  the  doors  of  the  monasteries  were  ever  open  to 
the  relief  of  the  humble  and  distressed :  at  many  of 
them  there  was  a  daily  portion  of  food  distributed  to 
the  poor;  and  the  monks  were  often  capable  of  acting 
in  a  medical  capacity,  in  accordance  with  the  rude 
knowledge  of  those  times.  But  when  Henry's  ruth- 
less spoliation  took  place,  and  the  revenues,  instead 
of  being  applied  to  purposes  of  religion  and  charity, 
were  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  this  source  was 
cut  off,  and  the  poor  soon  began  to  suffer  great 
misery,  the  loss  of  their  former  benefactors  not  being 
compensated  by  any  new  establishments.  Education, 
too,  rude  as  it  had  been  by  the  monks,  was  now  at 
a  stand,  for  there  were  scarcely  any  schools. 

This  state  of  things  excited  the  compassion  of 
many  benevolent  persons  in  the  city  of  London, 
among  whom.  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  then  Lord 
Mayor,  petitioned  the  king  to  allow  three  hospitals, 
which  had  previously  existed  in  London  under  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  to  be  made  over  to  the  city  of 
London,  ia  order  that  the  revenues  accruing  there- 
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from  might  be  applied  to  the  healing  of  the  sick  poor, 
the  support  of  impotent  persons  unable  to  labour, 
and  the  occasional  relief  of  distressed  persons.  This 
petition  was  left  unheeded  by  the  king,  until  his 
approaching  death  induced  him  to  think  more  seri- 
ously on  the  state  of  his  poorer  subjects :  in  the  year 
1545,  the  king  made  over  to  the  corporation  of 
London  the  whole  site  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Convent, 
with  all  the  buildings  remaining  on  it,  together  with 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  Smithfield:  he  also  made 
certain  alterations  in  the  parochial  divisions  of  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  gave  the  name  of  Christ 
CuuRCH  to  the  conventual  church  lately  belonging 
to  the  friars. 

But  this  gift  was,  from  different  causes,  suffered  to 
lie  dormant  for  several  years;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  attention  of  the  young  Edward,  son  and  successor 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject 
by  Bishop  Ridley,  that  any  real  good  was  effected. 
The  king,  after  hearing  a  sermon  on  charity  from 
Ridley,  had  a  long  conference  with  him ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  a  communication  to  the  city  authorities, 
who  promptly  attended.  A  plan  was  soon  arranged 
by  which  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  diseased;  Bridewell,  for  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  the  idle  poor;  and 
Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  in 
addition  to  the  maintenance  provided  by  the  gift  of 
Henry.  It  is  related  that  when  Edward, — then  sink- 
ing into  the  grave, — had  signed  the  charter  of  this 
gift,  he  ejaculated,  in  the  hearing  of  his  council — 
"  Lord!  I  yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks,  that  thou 
hast  given  me  life  thus  long,  to  finish  this  work  to 
the  glory  of  thy  name."  In  June,  1553,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  Edward  received  the  lord  mayor 
and  corporation  at  the  palace,  and  presented  them 
with  the  charter.  The  scene  which  occurred  on  this 
occasion  was  depicted  by  the  pencil  of  Hans  Holbein, 
in  a  picture  which  now  adorns  the  hall  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  which  is  represented  in  our  frontispiece : 
the  king  is  seen  seated  on  the  throne;  around  him 
are  some  of  his  ministers;  Bishop  Ridley,  kneeling, 
is  receiving  the  charter  from  the  hand  of  the  king ; 
the  mayor  and  corporation  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  throne;  members  of  the  common  council  are 
seen  on  either  side;  and  in  front  are  some  of  the 
children,  dressed  in  russet  gowns.  The  picture,  as  a 
work  of  art,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  severe 
criticism;  but  as  a  national  monument,  commemo- 
rative of  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  English  society,  it  is  both  valuable 
and  interesting. 

Thus  arose  Christ's  Hospital;  and  it  will  now 
be  seen  what  has  been  our  object  in  carrying  the 
reader's  attention  back  to  monastic  times,  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the  city  of  London  was 
occupied  by  religious  houses  and  their  various  ap- 
pendages. It  will  be  seen  that  the  poor  and  sick 
persons  who  had  been  assisted  by  the  monks,  and  the 
poor  children  who  had  been  in  some  sort  educated  by 
them,  were  thrown  friendless  on  the  world,  by  the 
sudden  suppression  of  those  institutions;  and  that 
Christ's  Hospital  was  the  first  attempt  to  remedy  the 
temporary  evil  occasioned  thereby :  we  say  temporary, 
for  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  improvement  in 
religion  and  morals,  consequent  on  the  suppression, 
ultimately  counterbalanced,  beyond  all  measure,  the 
evil  and  suffering  at  first  resulting  from  it.  Having 
thus  shown  the  causes  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  trace 
its  subsequent  history,  and  to  describe  the  buildings 
comprised  within  the  precincts  of  the  institution. 


THE  SYRIAN  COAST.     III. 

The  original  appellation  of  the  town  now  known  as 
Akka,  or  Acre,  was  one  descriptive  of  its  situation. 
It  was  styled  l)y  its  Canaanitish  inhabitants,  Accho, 
signifying  inclosed,  or  shut-up ;  a  term  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  a  town  built  upon  a  neck  of  land 
stretching  two  miles  into  the  sea,  and  in  all  probability 
then,  as  it  certainly  was  afterwards,  and  is  now, 
defended  by  a  wall  drawn  from  the  open  sea  on  the 
west,  to  a  small  creek  on  the  east,  which  served  as  a 
haven.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  the 
Israelites  were  unable  to  subdue,  (Judges  i.  31,)  but 
although  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  to  have  a  mint,  (upon  the  coins  struck 
in  which  it  is  styled  Ako,)  little  notice  occurs  of 
it  in  history,  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
(B.C.  250,)  who,  having  taken  it  from  Antiochus  II., 
rebuilt  it,  and  named  it  Ptolemais.  It  was  for  some 
considerable  time  possessed  by  the  Egyptians,  but 
was  in  the  following  century  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Syria.  Here  the  impostor  Alexander  Balas 
first  established  himself,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
Maccabees;  and  it  was  afterwards  possessed  by 
Tryphon,  who  having  persuaded  Jonathan  Maccabeus 
to  visit  him,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  shortly  after- 
wards put  him  to  death  (b.c.    143). 

Ptolemais  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  colony;  about  this  period  it  was  visited 
by  St.  Paul,  and  it  early  became  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop.  It  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Greek  empire  until  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the 
Saracens,  (a.d.  636,)  when  it  was  occupied  without 
resistance  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  re- 
mained in  their  hands  until  1104,  in  which  year  it 
was  captured  by  the  Crusaders,  after  a  twenty  days' 
siege.  The  king,  Baldwin  I.,  was  assisted  in  this 
enterprise  by  a  fleet  of  Pisans  and  Genoese,  who  re- 
ceived in  return  for  their  services,  a  grant  of  a  quarter 
of  the  town,  a  practice  very  commonly  followed  in 
the  Crusades,  but  from  which  much  mischief  arose 
in  after-times,  as  each  party  possessed  an  indepen- 
dent authority,  which  was  but  too  often  exercised  to 
the  prejudice  of  all  the  rest. 

Under  the  Crusaders,  Ptolemais,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Aeon,  regained  much  of  its  ancient  importance. 
Numerous  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected ; 
and  it  was  so  strongly  fortified,  as  to  be  deemed  im- 
pregnable; but  when  Saladin  had  annihilated  the 
chivalry  of  the  Latin  kingdom  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Hittin,  or  Tiberias,  (July  5,  1187,)  Aeon 
opened  its  gates  to  him  two  days  after,  and  remained 
in  his  possession  for  four  years,  its  fortifications  being 
still  further  strengthened,  a  numerous  garrison  placed 
in  it,  and  vast  quantites  of  warlike  stores  laid  up  in 
it  by  the  victor.  The  king,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Tiberias,  and  when,  after  a 
while,  he  was  released,  he  found  that  his  authority 
was  not  acknowledged  in  the  few  fragments  of  his 
kingdom  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  De- 
termined, however,  to  persevere,  he  collected  together 
a  small  force  of  700  knights  and  9000  infantry,  (some 
the  survivors  of  the  battle,  but  the  majority  pilgrims 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe,)  and  being 
assisted  by  a  Pisan  fleet,  ventured  to  lay  siege  to 
Aeon,  before  which  he  arrived  in  August,  1 189.  The 
garrison  was  far  more  numerous  than  the  besiegers, 
yet  the  latter  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the 
place  by  escalade,  on  the  third  day  after  their  arrival, 
and  would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  they  not  at 
the  very  moment  of  victory  been  induced  to  retire 
to  their  camp  by  news  of  the  approach  of  Saladin. 
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The  besiegers  wel'c  now  besieged  in  their  turn,  and, 
though  thoy  repelled  several  attempts  to  storm  their 
lines,  were  severely  defeated  in  more  than  one  battle 
which  the  disorderly  multitude  of  pilgrims  Ventured 
upon  against  the  wish  of  their  leaders. 

In  the  mean  time  famine  began  to  prevail  in  the 
Christian  camp,  while  the  besieged,  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  (for  an  Egyptian  fleet  had  driven 
away  the  Pisans,)  were  plentifully  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  often  received  reinforcements  of  menj  in 
the  Christian  camp  sickness  also  raged  to  such  an 
extent,  that  for  some  time  200  pilgrims  died  in  a  day. 
Beside  all  this,  disunion  prevailed  among  their  lead- 
ers. Conrad  of  Montferrat,  prince  of  Tyre,  from 
■whence  most  of  their  supplies  were  procured,  used 
the  influence  he  thus  possessed,  to  thwart  the  plans 
of  the  king,  whom  he  desired  to  dispossess  of  the 
crown;  and  thus  the  camp  was  split  into  two  factions, 
the  French  pilgrims  espousing  the  cause  of  Guy,  while 
Conrad  was  supported  by  the  Germans,  the  wreck  of 
the  crusade  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  had  con- 
ducted by  land  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Syria,  and  who 
reached  Aeon  under  the  command  of  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Suabia*. 

Thus  the  years  1189  and  1190  wore  away,  the 
operations  of  the  besiegers  having  been  utterly  with- 
out effect,  and  their  loss  most  terrible;  when  news 
came  that  the  kings  of  England  and  France  were 
advancing  with  numerous  armies.  Saladin  imme- 
diately threw  a  fresh  garrison  into  the  place,  so  that 
when  the  king  of  France  arrived,  (April  13,  1191,)  he 
found  the  siege  in  reality  was  yet  to  begin.  He  was, 
however,  unable  to  effect  anything  until  Richard  Coeiir 
de  Lion  landed,  (June  8,)  and  then  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  monarchs  prevented  their  acting  in  concert, 
till  they  had  each  made  an  assault  upon  the  town 
and  been  repulsed.  At  length  uniting  their  forces, 
the  place  was  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  July;  the 
terms  being  the  restoration  of  the  wood  of  the  "true 
cross,"  which  Saladin  had  taken  at  Tiberias,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  liberation  of 
2.500  Christian  captives.  The  officers  and  great  part 
of  the  garrison  were  detained  as  hostages,  and  as  the 
conditions  were  not  fulfilled  at  the  appointed  time, 
were  mercilessly  massacred  by  order  of  King  Richard 
on  the  20th  of  August.  Thus  terminated  the  memo- 
rable siege  of  Aeon,  which  was  more  frightfully 
destructive  of  human  life  than  any  other  event  of 
the  kind  on  record ;  for  beside  the  loss  of  the  Mos- 
lems, it  is  estimated  by  contemporary  writers  that  out 
of  300,000  pilgrims  engaged,  not  one-tenth  returned 
to  Europe. 

By  the  terms  of  the  truce  which  Richard  con- 
cluded before  leaving  the  Holy  Land,  a  strip  of  sea- 
coast  extending  from  Jaffa  to  Tripoli  was  secured  to 
the  Christians,  and  Acre  remained  in  their  hands 
until  their  final  expulsion  from  Syria.  Its  advan- 
tageous position,  and  the  excellent  harbour  which  it 
then  possessed,  occasioned  it  to  become  a  place  of 
great  trade  during  the  frequent  truces  which  occurred, 
and  contemporary  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  most  splen- 
did city,  particularly  mentioning  the  great  church  of 
St.  John  (whence  the  name  by  which  the  city  is  often 
mentioned,  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,)  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Andrew,  the  fortified  palaces  of  the  three  great 
military  orders,  who  had  here  their  head-quarters,  and 
formed  the  only  defence  that  could  be  relied  upon,  an 
artificial  port,  and  a  noble  aqueduct.  The  fortifications 

•  A  number  of  these  Germans  formed  themselves  into  a  tliird 
Tnilitary  order,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Teutonic,  and  after  the 
loss  of  the  Holy  Land  employed  itself  chiefly  against  the  pagan  in- 
habitants of  Lithuania.  The  other  orders  were  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers, or  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  Knights  Templars,  both 
founded  at  Jerusalem,  the  former  about  1050,  the  latter  in  illO. 


were  sedulously  attended  to  by  the  knights,  and  upon 
them  chiefly  vvere  expended  the  sums  which  were 
yearly  collected  in  Christendotn  for  the  relief  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  population  was  very  large,  but  of  a 
very  mixed  character,  and  included  a  great  number 
of  Mohammedans.  In  proportion  as  their  other 
strongholds  were  wrested  from  them.  Acre  became  of 
more  and  more  importance  to  the  Christians ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  year  1291,  its  walls  inclosed  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  conquests  of  Godfrey,  and  Baldwin, 
of  Richard,  and  Edward  I*.  Feeble  as  the  Christians  | 
now  were,  they  still  continued  to  provoke  their  i 
enemies  by  plundering  excursions  into  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  by  shameless  breaches  of  faith  to 
merchants  who  visited  them  for  purposes  of  trade,  and 
when  at  length  the  Egyptian  Sultan  appeared  before 
their  walls,  (April,  1291,)  there  was  no  unity  of  ] 
counsel,  as  to  their  measures  of  defence.  All  the 
various  powers  which  had  heretofore  possessed  any 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  here  their  representa- 
tives, who  occupied  distinct  quarters  of  the  town,  in 
which  they  exeroised  sovereign  power,  and  could 
scarcely  be  brought  to  an  agreement  on  any  point, 
when  the  safety  of  all  was  at  stake.  At  last,  as 
their  only  hope  was  in  the  courage  of  the  military 
orders,  the  chief  coinmand  was  bestowed  upon  the 
grand  master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  bravely 
defended  the  city  for  thirty-three  days;  but  the  assail- 
ants were  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  the  garrison, 
and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1291,  the  double  wall  was 
forced,  60,000  Christians  either  massacred  or  made 
slaves,  and  vast  numbers  drowned  in  endeavouring 
to  escape  by  sea  The  Kriights  Templars  defended 
their  hospital  three  days  longer,  until  the  grand 
master  was  slain,  and  of  500  knights  only  ten  were 
left  alive.  The  fortifications  were  destroyed,  as  were 
the  churches  and  the  dwellings,  the  harbour  became 
gradually  choked  up  with  sand,  and  for  200  years 
Acre  remained  a  ruin,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. 

At  length  it  was  in  some  measure  restored  by  Fakr- 
el-Din,  the  prince  of  the  Druses,  who,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  aimed  at  opening  a  communication 
between  his  country  and  Europe,  and  for  that  purpose 
made  great  efforts  to  rebuild  some  of  the  ruined  cities 
on  the  coast,  but  on  his  death,  it  sank  into  its  former  J 
state;  and  so  remained  until  raised"  again  by  the  ^ 
Sheik  Daher,  who  was  for  many  years  the  actual  ruler 
of  Syria,  and  did  much  to  make  Acre  more  particu- 
larly a  place  of  importance.  Upon  his  death,  in  1 11%, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Djezzar  Pacha,  who  undid  much 
that  his  predecessor  had  done,  and  in  whose  time. 
Acre  sustained  its  memorable  siege  from  the  French, 
under  Buonaparte,  who  here  met  with  his  first  serious 
reverse.  The  fortifications  were  at  this  time  in  a  mi 
serable  state,  and  no  resistance  was  anticipated;  but  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  the  British  commodore,  landed  a  party 
of  seamen  and  marines,  and  by  their  aid,  Djezzar  was 
enabled  to  repulse  no  less  than  twelve  assaults  on  the 
town,  though  one  was  treacherously  made  during  the 

*  Edward,  before  he  became  king,  served  in  the  crusade  before 
Tunis,  where  St.  Louis  died;  finding  the  other  princes  disheartened, 
and  wishing  to  return  home,  he  saded  for  Acre,  where  he  landed 
early  in  1'271,  with  only  COOO  men,  but  his  fame  was  such  that 
his  force  soon  increased  to  seven  times  their  number,  with  which 
he  took  the  field,  and  speedily  reduced  Nazareth  and  several  other 
places,  but  finding  it  impossible  that  his  acquisitions  could  be  main- 
tained without  a  much  larger  force  than  there  was  any  chance  of 
his  being  able  to  spare  from  his  own  dominions,  and  that  no  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  upon  the  energy  of  those  he  carne  to  succour, 
he  entered  into  a  truce  for  ten  years  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  which 
secured  several  advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  Acre,  and  left  Syria, 
in  May,  1272.  Whilst  he  was  at  Acre,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  him  by  an  Arab  armed  with  a  poisoned  dagger,  and  the 
venom  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  sucked  from  the  wound 
by  his  wife  Eleonora  ;  on  which  Fuller  remarks,  "  Pity  it  is  that  so 
pretty  a  story  should  not  be  true ;  yet  can  it  not  stand  with  what 
others  have  written."' 
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continuance  of  a  truce.  The  siege  was  formed  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1799,  but,  at  last,  after  losing  3000 
men,  the  French  retreated,  in  the  night  of  the  20th 
of  May,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  heavy  artillery, 
which  was  immediately  mounted  upon  the  walls  by 
Djezzar,  and  from  that  period  Acre  has  been  the  best- 
fortified  town  in  Syria.  In  1831  and  1832  it  stood 
a  six  months'  siege  from  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whose  can- 
non destroyed  most  of  what  yet  existed  of  the  ancient 
buildings,  so  that  very  few  remains  of  antiquity  are 
now  to  be  seen,  except  in  fragments  worked  up  in 
the  walls  and  forts  which  the  Egyptian  conqueror  has 
erected,  most  of  which  are  said  to  be  bomb-proof,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  the  attack  of  an  European 
force,  an  assertion  the  truth  of  which  seems  likely  to 
be  very  soon  put  to  the  test. 


THE  DORMOUSE,  (Mus  aveUanarius,  Linn.) 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  season  in  which  many 
animals  prepare  for  winter  repose,  and  pass  into  the 
peculiar  condition  called  hybernation.  The  temporary 
suspension  of  their  usual  functions,  signified  by  this 
term,  is  not  traceable  to  any  particular  characters, 
external  or  internal,  of  the  species  that  are  liable  to 
this  state  of  lethargy,  but  must  rather  be  considered 
as  a  wise  and  benevolent  provision,  by  which  various 
animals  are  enabled  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  state 
of  the  temperature  around  them,  and  to  sleep  away 
a  season  that  is  uncongenial  to  their  natures. 

Each  of  the  species  subject  to  this  remarkable 
change  seeks  its  appropriate  place  of  hybernation, 
either  in  the  earth,  in  caverns  and  ruinous  places,  in 
trunks  of  trees,  or  bushes,  or  in  some  spot  protected 
from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  for  intense 
cold  is  productive  of  nearly  the  same  effects  as  re- 
turning heat  in  these  animals.  It  accelerates  the 
circulation,  and  consequently  the  respiration,  and 
thus  the  animal  is  restored  to  activity.  When  a 
sheltered  spot  has  been  selected,  it  is  usually  lined 
with  dried  herbs,  grasses,  leaves,  and  moss,  and  then 
(in  the  case  of  the  dormouse)  the  animal  rolls  itself 
up  in  a  ball-like  form,  and  falls  into  its  customary 
state  of  repose. 

Hybernation  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
state  of  torpor  sometimes  produced  in  animals  by 
severe  cold,  which  stiffens  the  muscles,  and  deadens 
the  sensation.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  has  carefully 
mvestigated  the  phenomena  of  hybernation,  asserts 
that  in  those  animals  on  which  he  experimented  he 
found  the  sensibility  nearly  the  same  as  in  ordinary 
sleep.  The  lightest  touch  applied  to  one  of  the 
spines  of  a  hedgehog  immediately  roused  it  to  draw 
a  deep  and  sonorous  inspiration.  The  gentlest  shake 
of  the  bat  induced  repeated  inspirations.  The  power 
of  moving  the  muscles  x-emains,  like  the  sensibility 


of  the  animal,  unimpaired  by  the  state  of  hyberna- 
tion. The  bat  takes  wing  as  readily  and  actively  as 
ever,  when  roused  from  his  state  of  repose,  and  the 
hedgehog  walks  about  in  his  usual  manner,  without 
any  appearance  of  feebleness  or  impaired  strength. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  winter  sleep  of  ani- 
mals is  entered  upon  at  a  particular  season  of  the 
year,  and  remains  perfectly  uninterrupted  until  that 
season  has  passed  awaj'.  It  is  strictly  dependent 
upon  circumstances,  and  is  capable  of  beina;  inter- 
rupted, and  even  altogether  prevented,  by  regulating 
the  temperature  to  which  these  animals  are  exposed. 
Thus,  dormice  may  be  kept  in  a  cage  in  a  warm  room, 
all  the  winter  long,  without  falling  into  the  lethargic 
state,  though  they  will  appear  more  listless  and  dull 
than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  sleep  is 
also  liable  to  interruption  when  in  their  natural  state, 
either  from  a  sudden  return  of  mild  weather,  which 
causes  their  revivification,  and  induces  them  to  seek 
their  usual  food,  &c.,  or  from  an  accession  of  cold, 
such  as  to  cause  pain  and  accelerated  respiration, 
and  to  make  them  active  in  their  endeavours  to  re- 
treat from  the  cause  of  their  sufferings. 

It  is  a  very  surprising  fact  that  during  their  state 
of  hybernation,  animals  almost  wholly  cease  to 
breathe.  Dr.  Hall  made  an  experiment  with  a  bat, 
which  clearly  proves  this  to  be  the  case.  He  pre- 
pared a  vessel  for  the  reception  of  the  animal,  in 
which  no  absorption  of  air  could  possibly  take  place 
without  his  being  able  to  ascertain  it.  The  bat  re- 
mained in  this  vessel  a  whole  night,  and  when  the 
air  came  to  be  exanriined  it  was  found  precisely^  the 
same  as  the  evening  before.  The  bat  was  then  roused 
to  some  degree  of  activity,  and  immediately  there 
occurred  a  consumption  of  air,  exactly  in  propoi-tion 
to  the  time  the  bat  remained  active.  The  various 
experiments  made  on  lethargic  animals  give  us  the 
certainty  that  they  can  exist,  when  in  their  torpid 
state,  not  only  in  confined  portions  of  air,  but  m  a 
total  abstraction  of  atmospheric  air,  and  that  they 
can  even  live  for  several  hours  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  causes  instant  death  to  an  animal  in  its  active 
state.  Spallanzani  kept  a  marmot  for  four  hours  in 
this  gas  without  injury  to  the  animal,  while  a  rat  and 
a  bird,  placed  in  it  at  the  same  ptioment,  died  imme- 
diately. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  hybernating  animals 
proceeds  uninterruptedly,  but  more  slowly,  and  the 
blood  not  being  acted  on  by  the  air  in  the  process  of 
breathing  is  what  is  called  venous  blood.  The  heart 
of  the  animal,  in  its  active  state,  is  precisely  like  that 
of  other  animals,  but  when  the  lethargy  ensues  it 
becomes  quite  altered,  and  is  called  veno-contractile. 

This  phenomenon  (says  Dr.  Hall)  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable presented  to  me  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  forms 
the  single  exception  to  the  most  general  rule,  amongst  ani- 
mals which  possess  a  double  heart.  It  accounts  for  the 
possibility  of  immersion  in  water,  or  a  noxious  gas,  without 
drowning  or  asphyxia,  and  it  accounts  for  the  possibility  of 
a  suspended  respiration,  without  the  feeling  of  oppression, 
or  pain,  although  sensation  be  unimpaired.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
this  peculiar  phenomenon  which,  conjoined  with  the  pecu- 
liar efiFect  of  sleep  in  inducing  diminished  respiration  in 
hybernating  animals,  constitutes  the  susceptibility  and 
capability  of  taking  on  the  hybernating  state. 

The  different  species  of  dormouse  present  examples 
of  hybernating  animals,  and  are  interesting  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  activity  of  their 
habits.  They  belong  to  the  great  order  rodentia,  or 
gnawers,  and  occupy  an  intermediate  station  between 
mice  and  squirrels.  The  dormouse  resembles  the 
squirrel  in  its  favoui-ite  haunts,  in  the  situation  which 
it  chooses  for  its  nest,  in  its  sudden  leaping  motion, 
its  feathered  tail,  and  acute  black  eye.     Its  food  like- 
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wise  consists  of  nuts  and  grain,  as  well  as  of  other 
vegetable  productions.  In  size  and  form,  however, 
it  is  inferior  to  the  squirrel,  and  nearly  resembles  the 
field-mouse.  The  dormouse  inhabits  woods,  thickets, 
and  plantations,  and  makes  a  nest  of  grass,  for  the 
reception  of  its  young,  on  the  low  forked  branches 
of  a  spreading  bush,  or  in  the  recess  of  a  hollow  tree. 
The  Common  Dormouse  is  found  in  England,  but 
not  very  plentifully.  Its  haunts  and  habits  are  such 
as  we  have  described  above.  It  is  smaller  in  size 
than  some  of  the  allied  species,  being  little  larger 
than  a  common  mouse.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  this  species  seems 
to  prove  that  the  common  dormouse  is  of  all  animals 
the  most  disposed  to  lethargic  habits ;  that  a  tempe- 
rature either  too  high  or  too  low  rouses  it;  that  as 
soon  as  it  is  awakened  it  take*  some  food,  though 
moderately;  that  it  passes  from  its  lethargic  to  its 
active  state  in  less  than  half  an  hour;  that  the  time 
it  takes  in  waking  thoroughly  is  quick  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature.  M.  Mangili,  in 
examining  a  dormouse  of  this  species,  found  that 
when  exposed  to  a  great  degree  of  artificial  cold, 
during  its  lethargic  state,  it  died  in  twenty  minutes. 
When  opened  he  found  a  great  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  principal  ves- 
sels which  supply  and  receive  from  the  lungs.  He 
also  found  the  lungs,  the  veins  of  the  neck,  head,  and 
especially  of  the  brain,  considerably  distended  with 
blood. 

The  Loir,  or  Fat  Dormouse,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
squirrel;  the  cheeks  are  covered  with  whitish  hair; 
the  mustachios  are  long ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  ashy-gray  brown,  the  under  whitish  ;  the  tail  is 
covered  with  long  hairs,  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
body,  and  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of 
the  squirrel.  When  the  cold  approaches,  the  loir 
rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  and  in  this  state  may  be  found 
in  winter  in  hollow  trees,  or  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in 
holes  in  walls  exposed  to  the  south.  It  may  be  taken 
and  rolled  about  without  rousing  it:  nothing,  indeed, 
seems  to  wake  it  from  its  lethargy  but  gradual  heat. 
If  exposed  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  a  fire  it  will  soon 
die.  Although  apparently  insensible,  with  the  eyes 
.,  closed,  and  the  limbs  most  curiously  folded  together, 
W  the  loir  is  sensible  of  pain,  and  manifests  by  slight 
convulsive  movements  its  consciousness  of  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  wound  or  a  burn. 

This  animal  is  confined  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  but  does  not  frequent  the 
mountainous  regions  where  the  marmot  is  found. 
In  Italy  the  loir  is  used  for  food,  and  esteemed  a 
delicacy.  The  way  in  which  it  is  taken  is  by  simply 
preparing  a  place  for  its  winter-quarters  in  the  wood. 
This  retreat  is  made  large  enough  to  hold  a  number 
of  the  animals,  and  there  they  are  sure  to  be  found 
assembled  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  The  Roman 
epicures  were  very  fond  of  these  animals  :  they  kept 
and  fattened  them  for  their  tables  in  receptacles 
called  gliraria. 

There  is  a  species  common  on  the  continent  called 
the  Garden  Dormouse,  or  Lerot,  which  very  much  re- 
sembles the  loir,  but  is  smaller  and  thicker.  It  in- 
habits gardens,  as  its  name  imports,  and  also  finds 
its  way  into  houses.  The  food  which  it  selects  is  the 
best  and  choicest  fruit,  in  search  of  which  it  mounts 
the  espalier  trees  with  great  dexterity.  It  sometimes 
makes  its  bed  of  moss  and  leaves,  and  hybernates  in 
orchards,  in  the  clefts  of  trees.  This  species  is  not 
eatable,  like  the  loir,  but  gives  a  scent  resembling 
that  of  the  common  rat. 

Hybernating  animals  take  very  little  food  during 
their  time  of  repose,  but  the  quantity  differs  in  dif- 


ferent animals.  The  dormouse  often  wakes  and  takes 
a  small  portion  of  its  easily-acquired  food,  which  con- 
sists of  grain,  &c.  The  hedge-hog,  whose  supply  of 
snails  and  worms  would  be  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
in  seasons  of  frost  and  snow,  does  not  awake  so  fre- 
quently; and  the  bat,  which  depends  upon  insects  for 
its  nourishment,  remains  in  cold  weather  more  firmly 
asleep"  than  the  other  two;  and  though  sensible  of 
warmth,  and  easily  excited,  does  not  appear  to  rouse 
itself  from  a  desire  to  take  food. 

In  lethargic  animals  in  general  the  vital  principle 
termed  irritability  has  been  proved,  by  a  series  of  deli- 
cate and  elaborate  experiments,  to  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  profoundness  of  the  torpor.  Were  not 
this  the  case,  as  respiration  is  nearly  suspended,  vitality 
would  soon  cease.  Here  we  have  another  added 
proof  of  the  wisdom  and  design  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  creation,  by  which  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  wants  of  every  living  thing,  and  a  guard 
placed,  as  it  were,  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the 
meanest  and  most  insignificant  creatures. 


Of  late  years  education  has  become  a  subject  of  general 
caie  and  attention.  But  there  may  be  excess  even  in  so 
amiable  a  feeling  as  the  devotion  of  a  parent  to  a  child;  that 
very  devotion  may  be  productive  of  mischief  to  its  object. 
No  pains  are  spared  in  cultivating  talents,  in  giving  graces, 
accomplishments,  useful  information,  deep  learning;  but  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  wholesome  training  of  the 
feelings  is  as  judiciously  attended  to  as  that  of  the  under- 
standing. May  not  the  very  importance  attached  to  all 
concerning  the  young  lead  them  to  think  too  much  of 
themselves?  Unless  they  are  early  taught  to  consider  the 
feelings  of  others,  is  not  one  strong  motive  for  controlling 
their  own,  (that  most  difficult  and  most  necessary  of  all 
lessons),  utterly  neglected  ? Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Your  devotion  may  be  earnest,  but  it  must  be  unconstrained 
and,  like  other  duties,  you  must  make  it  your  pleasure  too, 
or  else  it  will  have  very  little  efficacy.  By  this  rule  you  may 
best  judge  of  your  own  heart.  Whilst  those  duties  are 
joys  it  is  an  evidence  of  their  being  sincere,  but  when  they 
are  a  penance  it  is  a  sign  that  your  nature  maketh  some  re- 
sistance, and  whilst  that  lasteth  you  can  never  be  entirely 
secure  of  yourself. The  Lady's  New  Year's  Gift. 


Thk  province  of  Maina,  at  ihe  southern  extremity  of  the 
Morea,  into  which  the  Turks  were  never  able  to  penetrate, 
continues  in  a  state  of  almost  primitive  barbarism.  Their 
extraordinary  notions  of  justice  are  whimsically  displayed 
in  the  following  incident: — A  Mainote  had  just  been  cited 
before  the  attorney-general,  for  killing  a  man  in  his  pro- 
vince. The  man  frankly  acknowledged  the  affair,  and  said 
that  his  reason  for  the  act  was,  that  the  deceased  had  killed 
one  of  his  relations;  that  through  the  death  of  his  relative, 
his  clan  had  been  reduced  to  thirty-five,  and  that  the  clan 
of  the  deceased,  a  rivd  one,  was  thirty-six  in  number;  he 
therefore  killed  the  man  in  question  solely  with  th'j  view  of 
reducing  the  antagonist's  clan^yto  the  same  number  as  his 
own! — Cochrane's  Wanderings  in  Greece. 

A  PLAGUE  ENCAMPMENT. 
Nothing  ever  thrilled  me  more  than  when  I  once  came 
suddenly,  during  my  wanderings,  upon  an  encampment  of 
the  plague-smitten.  The  huts  are  generally  erected  on  a 
hill-side,  and  the  tents  pitched  among  them ;  and  you  see 
the  families  of  the  infected  basking  in  the  sunshine  within 
their  prescribed  limits,  and  gazing  eagerly  at  the  chance 
passenger,  whom  his  ignorance  of  their  vicinity  may  con- 
duct past  their  temporary  dwellings;  the  children  rolling 
half-naked  upon  the  grass;  and  the  sallow  a^d  car^orn 
parent  hanging  out  the  garments  of  the  patients  oft  the 
trees  of  the  neighbourhood.  Such  was  precisely  the  case 
with  that  into  which  I  had  unconsciously  intruded:  and 
whence  I  was  very  hastily  dislodged  by  the  shouts  of  the 
guard,  stationed  to  enforce  the  quarantine  of  the  mountain 
colony;  and  the  alarmed  exclamations  of  my  companions. 
It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  such  a  scene,  and  upon  such  a 
sky,  and  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  this  frightful  scourge  I 
It  is  the  canker  at  the  core  of  the  forest-tree — the  serpent  in 
the  garden  of  Eden. — Miss  Pardoe's  City  of  the  Sultan, 
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[Our  attention  ha<«been  directed  to  a  problem  contained  in  the  Satur- 
day Magazine,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  92,  which,  in  consequence  of  a 
typographical  error,  has  embarrassed  some  of  our  readers.  We 
here  insert  the  corrected  problem.] 

To  draw  o  riyht  angle,  without  any  other  instrument  than 
a  straight  stick  and  twu  or  three  pegs. 
Draw  the  straight  line  facb, 
and  make  fa,  ac,  and  cb,  equal 
to  each  other;  from  c  draw  the 
straight  line  corf  in  any  direction, 
make  cd  equal  to  ca,  and  draw 
the  line  dA  through  the  point  a; 
make  FEand  ka  equal  to  each 
other;  draw  the  lincFG,  and  make 
BG  equal  to  EF.  The  point  o  will 
be  exactly  perpendicular  to  a,  and 
will  be  at  right  angles  with  A3, 
and  consequently  the  angle  a  is 
a  right-angle. 


Fish  Decoys. — The  Malay  fishermen  are  of  opinion  that 
fish  are  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  hearing;  for  each  canoe 
is  provided  with  a  rattle  made  of  a  gourd  filled  with  pebble- 
stones, which  is  struck  at  intervals  against  the  side  of  the 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  fish.  If  fish  really 
possessed  the  disputed  sense,  this  noise,  which  can  be  heard 
on  a  calm  day  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  must  arrest 
their  attention,  were  they  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  but 
one  would  suppose  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  frighten- 
ing them  away,  rather  than  alluring  them  to  the  spot.  The 
Malay  evidently  entertains  a  contrary  opinion,  since  he 
would  as  soon  think  of  going  to  sea  without  his  hooks  as 
without  his  rattle. — Earle's  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Seas. 


COLCHESTER. 


Colchester  is  a  very  considerable  and  ancient  town 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county  of  Essex,  about 
fifty-one  miles  from  London,  and  on  the  high  road  to 
Harwich.  The  history  of  this  town  extends  back  to 
a  remote  period. 

It  was  the  capital  of  a  province  under  the  ancient 
Britons,  by  the  name  of  Cam-a-laiin-uidun,  Latinized 
Camulodunum.  The  town  formed  one  of  the  first 
settlements  of  the  Romans  in  this  country,  and  was 
decorated  with  numerous  buildings,  such  as  a  senate- 
house,  a  theatre,  &c.  After  this,  Colchester  became 
the  chief  military  post  in  the  county  of  Essex  j  and 
there  are  still  to  be  traced  the  lines  of  fortification  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  intended  to  defend  the 
Romans  from  the  Iceni  of  Suffolk. 

Under  th^e  Saxon  kings,  this  town,  which  had 
now  obtained  the  name  of  Colon-ceaster  (it  being 
situated  on  the  river  Colne),  lost  some  of  its  import- 
ance, partly  on  account  of  the  increasing  influence  of 
London.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes,  who  committed  many  depredations  there;  but 
in  the  year  921  it  again  passed  into  the  power  of  the 
Saxons,  who  retained  it  till  the  Norman  Conquest. 
At  the  latter  period,  the  property  of  the  town  was 
chiefly  divided  between  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Under  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the 
town,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  was  placed 
under  the  governorship  of  Eudo  Dapifer,  who  soon 
afterwards  built  the  Castle  of  Colchester,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  palace. 

During  the  next  few  reigns,  the  town  received 
various  privileges: — such  as  the  liberty  to  the  towns- 
men to  choose  bailiffs  from  among  themselves;  freedom 
from  scot  and  lot;  exemption  from  toll-passage,  pont- 
age, and  other  dues;  none  of  the  royal  or  any  other 
family  should  lodge  within  the  walls  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants,  &c.  The  town  was  besieged 
two  or  three  times  during  the  reign  of  John  and 
of  Henry  the  Third.  A  very  curious  record  is  still 
in  existence,  respecting  a  subsidy  which  the  inhabit- 
ants gave  to  Edward  the  First  to  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing on  his  wars.    This  subsidy  was  a  fifteenth  of  the 


townsmen's  possessions;  and  the  account  relative  to 
one  "  Roger  the  Dyer"  was  as  follows:  — 

Roger  the  Dyer  had,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  in  his  treasury 
or  cupboard,  1  silver  buckle,  price  18</.;  1  cup  of  mazer 
(maple),  pr.  18rf.  In  his  chamber,  2  gowns,  pr.  20s- 
2  beds,  price  half  a  mark;  1  napkin  and  1  towel,  pr.  2s.  In 
his  house,  1  ewer  with  a  basin,  pr.  \Ad.\  1  andiron,  pr.  8c/. 
In  his  kitchen,  1  brass  pot,  pr.  20rf.;  1  brass  skillet   pr  dd- 

1  brass  pipkm,  Sd.;  1  trivet,  pr.  Ad.  In  his  biewhouse.  1 
quarter  ot  oats,  pr.  2s.;  wood-ashes,  pr.  half  a  mark  ;  1  great 
vat  for  dyeing  2s.  Cf/.     Item  1  cow,  pr.  5s.;    )  calf,    pr.  2s.- 

2  pigs,  pr.  2s.,  each  \2d.;  1  sow,  pr.  \bd.;  billet- wood,  and 
faggots,  for  firing,  pr.  1  mark.  Sum=  71s.  bd.i  fifteenth 
of  which,  4*.  9<i. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  powerful 
baron  in  the  neighbourhood  attennpted  to  rob  the 
burgesses  of  some  of  their  privileges;  but  after  a 
stout  contest,  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  law,  which 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  townsmen.  All  the 
successive  monarchs  confirmed,  and  many  of  them 
enlarged,  the  privileges  which  previous  charters  had 
granted  to  Colchester,  As  a  return  for  these  fa- 
vours, the  burgesses  on  many  occasions  assisted,  by 
their  purses  or  by  their  personal  services,  the  mon- 
archs in  the  expensive  wars  which  the  latter  were  so 
frequently  carrying  on.  For  instance,  for  the  war 
which  Henry  the  Eighth  entered  into  against  the  Em- 
peror, the  burgesses  of  Colchester  agreed  to  supply — 

The  nombre  of  xv  hable  foteraen,  well  furnyshed  for  the 
warres;  whereof  three  to  be  archers,  everye  oone  furnyshed 
with  a  good  bowe  in  a  case,  with  xxiii  good  arrowes  in  a 
case,  a  goode  swoide  and  a  dagger;  and  the  rest  to  be  bill- 
men,  having  besydes  theyre  bills  a  good  sworde  and  a 
dagger. 

On  the  destruction  of  monastic  establishments  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  the  town  suffered  greatly  from  the  cessation  of 
that  charity  v/hich  was  wont  to  be  shown  to  them  by 
the  religious  establishments :  this  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  few  evils  which  lessened  the  great  good  produced 
by  that  change  in  the  religious  arrangements  of 
England,  and  which  shortly  after  gave  rise  to  a  poor- 
law  in  the  reign   of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Charles  the  First  granted  the  title  of  Mayor  to  the 
baihfF  or  chief  magistrate  of  Colchester;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  favour  won  the  attachment  of  the 
townsmen  to  the  unfortunate  king,  for  throughout 
the  civil  war,  Colchester  furnished  large  supplies  of 
men,  military  stores,  and  money,  to  the  parliament- 
arian array ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell  placed  great  de- 
pendence on  the  support  he  received  from  Col- 
chester. After  this,  the  town  became,  in  1648,  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  conflict  between  the  Royalists 
and  the  Parliamentarians.  A  Royalist  army  had 
possession  of,  and  defended,  the  town ;  while  a  par- 
liamentarian army,  under  Fairfax,  besieged  it:  the 
mayor  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  for  the 
assailants  rather  than  for  the  defenders.  After  a 
siege  of  seventy-six  days,  the  Royalist  garrison,  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  3000  men,  surrendered; 
their  stock  of  ammunition  being  reduced  to  a  barrel 
and  a  half  of  powder,  and  their  provisions  being 
nearly  exhausted.  St.  Botolph's  Church,  together 
with  183  houses,  were  destroyed  during  the  siege;  and 
after  it  the  walls  were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  to  pay  a  fine  of  12,000/. 

The  great  plague  of  1665  destroyed  nearly  5000 
persons  in  Colchester.  Since  that  period  nothing 
of  an  historical  nature  need  be  recorded  here,  except 
that  various  charters  and  confirmations  of  pre-exist- 
ing charters,  have  been  given  to  the  town  by  succes- 
sive monarchs. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  situation  and  aspect  of 
the  town.    The  principal  part  of  Colchester  occupies 
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the  summit,  and  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  a  fine 
eminence,  rising  gradually  to  the  height  of  112  feet 
above  the  River  Colne.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and 
healthy,  and  allows  of  an  extensive  prospect  over  the 
country  in  various  directions.  The  Colne  is  a  river 
that  rises  a  few  miles  westward  of  Colchester,  and 
falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at  a-  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  south-east  of  the  townj  a  constant  supply  of 
oysters,  soles,  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  is  brought  to 
Colchester  up  the  river.  The  soil  within  the  town  is 
a  dark-  coloured  sand  ;  but  without,  it  is  a  dry  gravelly 
loam,  well  calculated  for  the  culture  of  turnips. 
Many  gardeners  near  Colchester  supply  the  town 
with  vegetables,  and  also  send  a  supply  of  seeds  to 
London  and  other  places. 

The  town,  with  its  liberties,  is  divided  into  sixteen 
parishes,  eight  of  Vtliich  have  their  churches  within 
the  ancient  walls,  four  without,  and  four  in  the  liber- 
ties. The  parish  of  St.  Mary  at  the  walls  contains, 
among  other  buildings,  the  church,  which  was  so  much 
injured  during  the  siege,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  a  plain  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  and  two  aisles, 
whose  length  is  seventy  feet,  exclusive  of  the  chancel, 
which  is  ten  feet  by  fifteen.  The  church-yard, 
surrounded  by  rows  of  shady  lime-trees,  forms  a 
favourite  place  of  i-esort    in  the    summer  season. 

The  parish  of  St.  Peter  contains  a  very  ancient 
church,  in  which  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal 
visitations  are  held,  and  which  the  members  of  the 
corporation  attend,  once  a  fortnight,  in  their  robes, — 
it  being  the  principal  church  in  the  town.  The  church 
had  a  narrow  escape  from   earthquake  in  1692. 

Colchester  was  governed  by  a  portreeve  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  afterwards  by  a  bailiff  and 
burgesses  J  and  subsequently  by  a  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration. Colchester  was  one  of  the  very  first  towns 
that  sent  members  to  parliament  j  it  even  preceded 
the  city  of  London  in  this  respect ;  for  Colchester 


first  obtained  that  privilege  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  Edward  the  First ;  and  London  in  the  twenty-sixth. 
The  borough  has  continued,  both  before  and  since  the 
Reform  Act,  to  send  two  members  to  parliament. 

The  chief  source  [of  \realth  to  Colchester  arises 
from  the  supply  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  neighbour- 
hood with  manufactures,  in  return  for  the  productions 
of  the  earth.  In  former  times  there  were  certain 
manufactures  carried  on,  which  have  since  been  dis- 
continued. As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third,  the  woollen  manufacture  was  caried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  Colchester.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  some  Dutch  refugees  settled  in  the  town, 
and  introduced  what  is  called  bay  and  say  making, 
being  a  particular  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  inhabitants  considered  these  persons  as  interlopers, 
and  for  some  time  treated  them  rather  roughly ;  but 
the  government  interfered,  and  restored  harmony 
between  the  two  parties.  The  Fleming  weavers  con- 
tinued their  manufacture  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit 
and  success,  until  the  Spanish  war  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  it  began  to  decline ;  after  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1728  the  Flemings  dissolved 
their  fraternity;  and  the  manufacture  afterwards 
became  insignificant. 

The  oyster-fishery  has  always  been  of  considerable 
importance  to  Colchester.  The  fish  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  Colne,  and  the  management  and 
property  of  the  fishery  have  been  vested  in  the  town 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Richatd  CcEur  de  Lion. 
Licences  are  sometimes  granted  by  the  corporation 
to  private  persons,  allowing  them  to  fish  and  dredge 
oysters  ;  and  a  court  of  conservancy  is  occasionally 
held,  to  regulate  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  fishery. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  was  established  at  Colches- 
ter some  years  ago,  and  continues  in  a  respectable, 
though  not  very  extensive  state  *. 

*    See  the  Saturday  Magaune,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  199,  for  an  account 
of  the  interesting  ruins  of  St.  Botolph's  Priory  Church. 
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In  the  first  article  on  this  subject  we  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  train  of  circumstances  which  preceded 
and  were  preparatory  to  the  founding,  by  Edward 
the  Sixth,  of  the  charitable  institution  of  Christ's 
Hospital :  we  must  now  detail  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  the  benefits  which  it  was  intended  to  afford. 
Within  five  months  after  the  death  of  Edward,  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  old  Grey  Friars'  convent 
were  sufficiently  restored  to  accommodate  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  children,  who  were  admitted  in  No- 
vember, 1553  Besides  these,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  children  were  daily  fed  at  Christ  Church. 
During  the  infancy  of  the  institution,  the  Hospitals 
of  St.  Thomas  and  Bridewell  were  so  far  connected 
with  Christ's  Hospital,  that  the  expenses  were  de- 
frayed out  of  one  common  fund ;  but  afterwards,  from 
the  necessity  of  appointing  separate  boards  of  gover- 
nors, and  from  the  particular  bequests  of  individuals, 
they  became  three  distinct  corporations,  united  with, 
and  yet  in  some  degree  independent  of,  the  corpora- 
tion of  London.  This  separation  was  so  far  bene- 
ficial, that  benevolent  persons  were  enabled  to  select, 
from  among  these  charitable  institutions,  that  one 
which  appeared  to  them  most  deserving  of  their 
bounty.  From  this  time,  constant  additions  were 
made  to  the  revenue  of  Christ's  Hospital,  by  dona- 
tions, bequests,  and  legacies.  Richard  Casteller,  a 
shoemaker  in  Westminster,  left  lands  which,  though 
worth  only  forty-four  pounds  per  year  at  that  time. 
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have  now  become  very  valuable.  The  revenues 
accruing  from  Blackwell  Hall  were  about  this  time 
made  over  to  Christ's  Hospital  by  the  corporation : 
this  hall  was,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times, 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  woollen  trade,  as 
no  woollen  cloth  was  allowed  to  be  sold  in  London 
until  it  had  been  entered  at  Blackwell  Hall.  Various 
fines  and  penalties,  derived  from  different  sources, 
were  also  to  be  payable  into  the  funds  of  the  hospital, 
so  that  its  revenues  assumed  a  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter. Monthly  collections  were  also  made  in  the  dif- 
ferent city  parishes ;  and  the  proceeds  handed  over  to 
the  hospital. 

There  have  occasionally  been  complaints  made, 
that  the  Blue  Coat  School,  as  at  present  managed, 
does  not  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  original  founder, 
and  that  it  was  intended  for  the  poor  and  destitute 
only.  Such  certainly  appears  to  be  the  case  at  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  subject  3  but  the  Rev.  W. 
Trollope,  in  his  excellent  history  of  the  institution, 
I  traces  the  various  circumstances  which  led  to  gradual 
j  changes  in  the  plan  of  proceeding;  changes  wliicli 
seem  to  show  that  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter,  of 
the  founder's  intentions  has  been  always  observed. 
The  estates  originally  vested  in  the  hospital  were  by 
no  means  adequate  to  its  support  when  the  number 
of  the  inmates  became  large,  and  it  was  necessary,  in 
accepting  gifts  from  other  quarters,  to  attend  to  the 
conditions  on  which  those  gifts  were  made,  most  of 
which  conditions  were,  that  poor  persons,  coming  from 
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a  particular  place,  should  receive  aid  in  a  particular 
way.  By  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  every  parish  was 
bound  to  provide  in  a  certain  way  for  the  support  of 
its  poor  by  the  payment  of  poor-rates;  and  thus  a 
large  amount  of  individual  distress  was  relieved,  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  hospital.  It 
appears,  that  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  founda- 
tion, the  hospital  relieved  two  distinct  classes  of 
persons:  first,  persons  who,  come  from  where  they 
might,  were  in  danger  of  perishing  if  not  relieved  by 
the  hospital :  second,  the  children  of  freemen,  who 
were  in  destitute  circumstances;  each  child  to  be,  on 
its  reception,  less  than  four  years  of  age,  and  to  be 
recommended  by  an  alderman  and  six  citizens:  the 
child  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  at  a  proper  age  to  be  apprenticed  out  to  some 
respectable  trade.  Now  the  establishment  of  poor- 
laws  took  away  the  necessity  for  receiving  distressed 
persons  for  temporary  assistance  into  the  hospital; 
and  the  governors  were  therefore  able  to  devote  their 
funds  more  particularly  to  education.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  from  the  very  first,  the  children 
who  were  admitted,  required  strong  recommendations 
from  the  governors,  or  other  city  authorities;  and 
therefore  the  plan  at  present  pursued  is  not  so  much  a 
departure  from,  as  a  modification  of,  the  original  plan. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  foundation  to  the  year 
1600:  the  hospital  received  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  donations  and  legacies,  together  with  estates,  which 
ai  the  present  time  produce  as  much  as  eight  thou- 
sand per  annum.  But  at  that  time  the  annual  rental 
was  not  mucii  above  one-tenth  of  this  large  sum; 
and  the  governors  found  the  income  insufficient  for 
the  deiiiands  on  the  funds  of  the  institution ;  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  diminish  the  number  of 
children  maintained  at  their  charge,  and  to  restrict 
the  admission  of  new  candidates  within  narrower 
limits  than  before.  Although  the  number  of  persons 
having  a  right  to  admission  was  thus  diminished,  yet 
the  wishes  of  individual  benefactors  occasioned  many 
improvements  to  be  made  in  particular  branches  of 
the  institution : — thus.  Lady  Ramsey,  and  after  her 
other  persons,  left  estates,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  some  of  the  boys  at  the 
universities,  when  they  should  have  made  a  certain 
advance  in  their  studies  ;  the  same  lady  also  left  an 
estate  to  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  writing-school, 
in  addition  to  the  schools  already  established. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  prospects  of 
the  charity  brightened,  since  we  find  that,  in  Camden's 
time,  six  hundred  children  were  maintained  in  the 
house,  and  more  than  a  thousand  persons  received 
relief  in  alms.  The  establishment  escaped  pretty 
well  from  the  effects  of  the  Great  Plague  in  1665 ;  but 
the  fire  of  the  following  year  greatly  damaged  the 
buildings  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  city  authorities 
had  to  be  appealed  to  in  reparing  the  damage.  We 
find  that  at  about  this  period,  on  the  admission  of  a 
child  it  was  required^— that  his  father  should  be  a 
freeman,  unable  to  support  the  child;  that  the  child 
should  be  not  less  than  seven  years  of  age;  that  he 
should  be  recommended  by  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish ;  and  that  the  parish  in  which  he 
was  born  should  engage  to  discharge  him  from  the 
hospital  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  As  the  applicants  became 
more  numerous,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  these 
regulations  still  more  stringent,  and  it  was  ordered, 
in  addition,  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  but  one 
who  had  lost  one  of  its  parents,  and  that  no  two 
children  of  one  family  should  be  admitted.  We  may 
here  mention  that  there  was  a  school  established  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  the  girls  and  the  younger  boys 
were  maintained. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  tho 
education  received  at  the  school  was  of  rather  an 
elementary  nature;  but  in  his  reign,  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  a  matliematical  school  was 
established,  which  greatly  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  institution.  Forty  boys  were  admitted  into  this 
school,  where  they  were  to  receive  a  mathematical 
education,  of  such  a  character  as  would  fit  them  for 
the  naval  service,  after  which  they  were  to  enter 
either  the  King's  or  the  merchant-service.  The 
necssary  funds  for  this  object  were  provided,  partly 
by  the  king,  and  partly  by  the  munificence  of  private 
individuals.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Henry  Stone, 
among  other  bequests,  left  a  sum  of  money,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  education 
of  an  additional  number  of  boys  in  the  mathematical 
school :  these  boys  were  at  first  associated  with  those 
on  the  king's  foundation,  but  were  afterwards  sepa- 
rated; and  since  then  the  "twelves,"  i.e.,  the  twelve 
boys  on  Stone's  foundation,  have  been  kept  distinct 
from  the  forty  "king's  boys."  Additions  have  been 
since  made  to  the  number  of  mathematical  boys  by 
bequests  from  Mr.  Stock  and  Mr.  Travers. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  of  London,  the  same 
individuals  who  urged  the  king  to  found  the  mathe- 
matical school,  also  rendered  their  own  services  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  the  fire.  Sir  Robert 
Clayton  spent  5000/.  in  repairing  some  of  the  build- 
ings; and  Sir  John  Frederick  expended  a  still  larger 
sum  in  rebuilding  the  Great  Hall :  this  building  was 
a  noble  and  commodious  structure,  and  remained  in 
use  until  the  year  1827,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the 
present  hall. 

The  donations  made  to  the  hospital,  in  the  centur>' 
between  1 600  to  1700,  amounted  to  1 10,000/.,  besides 
the  rentals  of  estates  and  the  interest  of  monies  in  the 
funds ;  and  since  that  period  additional  donations, 
together  with  the  very  improved  rental  of  the  estates, 
have  enabled  the  governors  to  meet  all  their  expendi- 
tures. Repeated  changes,  however,  were  made  in  the 
limitation  as  to  admission,  arising  from  the  wishes  of 
different  benefactors  being  from  time  to  time  complied 
with.  The  decision  finally  arrived  at,  however,  and 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  present  acted  on, 
was  briefly  as  follows : — Two-thirds  of  the  applicants 
must  be  the  sons  of  freemen :  the  age  of  admission  to 
be,  not  before  seven  nor  after  ten  years  of  age :  two 
of  one  family  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  admitted :  no  foundling,  nor  a  child  maintained  at 
the  parish  charge  to  be  admitted :  that  no.  children 
who  are  any  way  deformed  or  diseased ;  or  one  who 
has  any  adequate  means  of  support  *  be  admitted :  no 
child  to  be  admitted  without  a  certificate  from  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  from  whence 
they  come,  as  to  eligibility,  &c,;  and  lastly,  that 
all  the  parties  concerned  must  be  strictly  examined 
on  these  points  before  an  admission  can  be  granted. 

Not  only  in  the  mode  of  admission,  but  also  in  the 
mode  of  government,  changes  were  made  from  time 
to  time.  Originally  there  were  sixty- six  governors, 
elected  for  two  years  from  among  the  London  corpo- 
ration; and  afterwards  this  triennial  election  was 
abolished,  and  vacancies  were  filled  up  as  they 
occurred.  But  subsequently,  when  large  and  valu- 
able gifts  were  made  to  the  charity,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  offer  the  right  of  patronage  or  presentation 
to  those  benefactors  through  whom  the  funds  had 

*  We  may  remark,  that  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  arrangements 
which  clashes  with  the  intentions  ot  the  original  founder,  it  seems  to 
be  thiHone,  for  the  limit  of  incapacity  is  laid  as  liij^li  as  300/.  per 
annum  j  that  is,  a  parent  may  have  an  income  as  high  as  30{)/.  per 
annum,  and  still  send  his  son  to  this  establishment  to  receive  gratui- 
tous maintenance  and  education. 
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been  increased.  In  1782,  accordingly,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  by  which  the  common  coun- 
cil were  empowered  to  appoint  twelve  governors,  with 
the  same  privileges  as  other  governors:  any  other 
person,  likewise,  on  making  a  donation  of  400/.,  or 
upwards,  became  a  governor;  as  did  likewise  a  certain 
number  of  persons  nominated  by  the  ex-officio  gover- 
nors. Thus  there  are  ex-officic  governors,  benefactors, 
governors,  and  presentation-governors,  of  which  only 
thirty-eisht,  (viz.  twenty-six  aldermen  and  twelve 
common  councilmen,)  are  ex  officio,  the  others, 
amounting  to  several  hundreds,  belonging  to  the 
other  classes. 

About  the  year  1790  the  grammar-school,  together 
with  some  other  parts  of  the  building,  had  become  so 
dilapidated  as  to  render  rebuilding  necessary.  Accor- 
dingly, a  building,  containing  an  upper  and  lower 
grammar-schools,  and  another  apartment,  was  built 
out  of  funds  supplied  through  the  benevolence  of  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  establishment.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  materials  of  which  this  building  was 
formed  became  so  decayed  through  dry-rot,  that  in  a 
few  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  it  down,  and 
to  erect  in  its  stead  a  new  building,  in  which  the 
grammar,  mathematical,  and  drawing  schools  were 
contained  under  one  roof.  Had  the  funds  of  the 
institution  been  such  as  to  leave  a  surplus  for  the 
entire  rebuilding  of  the  whole  hospital  on  one  uniform 
plan,  it  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  expence  would 
have  been  less  than  that  whicli  has  actually  been  in- 
curred ;  but  such  a  plan  was  impracticable ;  and  the  go- 
vernors had  therefore  to  make  improvements  and  alte- 
rations as  rapidly  as  their  funds  would  permit:  in  fur- 
therance of  this  plan,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
appeared  with  the  noble  donation  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  Out  of  the  fund  thus  produced,  the  expense 
of  the  new  grammar  and  mathematical  schools  was 
defrayed. 

In  proportion  as  education  spread  throughout  the 
country,  it  became  matter  for  inquiry,  how  far  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in  Christ's  Hospital  was 
adequate  to  the  objects  intended  to  be  produced. 
This  was  matter  of  discussion  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century;  and  still  more  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  a  Committee  of  Education  was  chosen  from 
among  the  governors,  to  investigate  the  whole  subject, 
and  report  on  such  changes  as  might  appear  most 
desirable.  Considerable  improvements  were  the  re- 
sult of  this  inquiry ;  aided  also,  it  is  probable,  by  a 
parliamentary  commission,  which  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  mode  of  management  of  the  principal 
public  charities.  The  nature  of  these  changes  we 
shall  further  allude  to  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
internal  economy  of  the  institution. 

Old  buildings  were  pulled  down,  and  new  ones 
erected  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  institution,  and  the  pecuniary  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governors.  Some  of  these  erections 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  appearance  of  ophthal- 
mia in  the  school  about  twenty  years  ago.  This  was 
considered  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  practice  of 
the  boys  all  washing  in  one  spot,  and  occasionally 
using  the  same  towels.  To  remove  this  source  of 
inconvenience,  a  new  lavatory,  or  washing-place,  was 
erected,  containing  a  long  trough  on  each  side,  with 
pipes  and  taps  at  convenient  distances,  and  such 
a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  that  one  hundred 
boys  can  wash  at  the  same  time;  and  every  endea- 
vour was  and  is  made  to  preserve  the  utmost  clean- 
liness in  the  arrangement  of  this  room. 

The  last  event  in  the  history  .of  the  hospital  to 
which  we  can  here  allude,  is  the  rebuilding  of  the 


hall,  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Shaw.  The  first  stone 
of  this  elegant  building  was  laid  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  on  28th  of  April,  1825. 
The  construction  of  the  hall  occupied  about  four 
years,  and  it  was  opened  on  29th  of  May,  1829,  iu 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  per- 
sons. It  is  this  building,  which  meets  the  eye  of  a 
spectator  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate-street,  the 
governors  having  determined  to  keep  an  open  space 
between  the  play-ground  in  front  of  the  hall  and  the 
street,  the  two  being  separated  by  iron  railings. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  this  noble  institution,  from  the 
times  anterior  but  preparatory  to  its  establishment 
down  to  the  present  time.  We  shall  now  have  to 
give  a  description  of  the  various  buildings  forming 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  to  describe  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion adopted,  together  with  the  internal  economy  of 
the  establishment. 


GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 
IV. 

6.  We  come  now  to  notice  the  Topaz,  a  well- 
known  stone  of  great  beauty,  but  of  small  value.  Its 
chief  colours  are  a  bright  yellow  and  a  fine  pink,  but 
the  latter  colour  is  generally  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat.  It  is  sometimes  found  quite  colourless,  or 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  blue,  in  which  latter  case  it  has 
the  name  of  oriental  aquamarine.  Topazes  are  found 
in  Brazil,  Saxony,  Siberia,  the  Oural  Mountains, 
Kamschatka,  Mucla,  in  Asia  Minor,  Cairngorm,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  New  Holland;  at  all  which  places  it 
occurs  in  loose  crystals,  like  pebbles  among  the 
remains  of  broken  rocks.  The  pale  and  straw-coloured 
Saxon  topazes,  brought  from  Schneckenstein,  lose 
the  colour  entirely  when  heated.  Some  of  the  topazes 
of  that  country  assume  a  green  tint,  when  they  are 
erroneously  called  Saxon  or  occidental  chrysolite.. 

The  price  of  this  stone  varies  exceedingly.  When 
Cook  first  visited  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  best  topazes 
are  said  to  have  been  sold,  large  and  small  together, 
in  octavos,  or  eighth  parts  of  an  ounce,  at  the 
low  rate  of  As.  9d.  the  octavo.  This  forms  a  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  account  given  by  Tavernier  of 
a  topaz  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
only  weighed  157  carats,  (rather  more  than  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter,)  and  yet  cost  20,000/.  This  was  pro- 
bably, however,  an  oriental  topaz,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  the  name  given  to  a  gem  of  far  greater 
value,  viz.,  the  yellow  sapphire.  The  largest  topaz  at 
present  known  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  at  Paris,  and  weighs  rather  more  than  four 
ounces.  Topazes  of  a  deep  yellow,  inclining  to  orange, 
are  often  absurdly  called  occidental  hyacinths,  and 
hyacinthes  miell^es  by  the  French;  that  is,  having  the 
colour  of  honey.  It  is  very  doubtful  to  what  sub- 
stance the  topaz  owes  its  colour.  According  to  Ber- 
zelius  it  consists  chiefly  of  alumina  and  sihca,  with  a 
small  portion  of  fluoric  acid. 

The  modern  topaz  is  supposed  to  be  the  chrysolite 
of  the  ancients;  and  their  topaz  identical  with  our 
chrysolite.  This  is  probable,  because  the  terra  topaz, 
not  having  any  peculiar  meaning,  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  applied  to  one  substance  as  the  other ;  while  the 
term  chi-ysolite,  meaning  golden  stone,  would  not  be  an 
improper  name  as  applied  to  a  golden-coloured  gem, 
such  as  our  topaz :  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  was 
originally  applied  to  such  a  stone  as  the  modern  chry- 
solite, whose  colour  (dark  green,  sometimes  inclining 
to  brown)  does  not  at  all  merit  the  epithet  of  "  golden.' 

7.  The  Emerald  and  Beryl,  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  their  composition,  are  considered  as  the  same 
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stone.  Its  rarity  and  great  beanty  have  caused  it  to 
be  universally  considered  as  a  gem,  though,  according 
to  the  definition  we  have  hitherto  given,  it  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  as  such,  either  as  to  hardness  or  specific 
gravity.  The  only  known  localities  of  this  stone  are 
several  places  in  Peru,  especially  the  valley  of  Tomana, 
near  New  Carthagenaj  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
procured  by  the  ancients  from  Ethiopia.  In  common 
language,  the  term  emerald  is  applied  solely  to  such 
of  these  gems  as  are  of  a  beautiful  grass-green  colour. 
The  blue  variety,  which  is  met  with  more  frequently, 
and  in  larger  crystals,  is  called  beryl,  or  more  com- 
monly aquamarine,  from  its  colour  resembling  that  of 
the  sea  viewed  at  a  distance  in  a  clear  atmosphere. 
The  primitive  form  of  the  emerald  is  a  hexagonal 
prism ;  but  it  is  very  frequently  modified.  This  gem 
was  greatly  prized  by  the  ancients.  Pliny  describes 
its  brilliancy  as  being  like  the  air  that  encircles  us, 
and  many  of  the  early  writers  speak  of  it  as  being 
comforting  to  the  eyes.  The  large  emeralds  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  however,  must  have  been  of  a 
different  composition.  We  are  told  that  in  the 
valley  of  Manta,  in  Peru,  a  real  emerald  of  immense 
size  was  formerly  worshipped  by  the  ignorant  people 
of  that  district,  under  the  name  of  the  mother  of  eme- 
ralds, and  offerings  made  to  it  of  smaller  emeralds,  said 
to  be  its  daughters.  A  marvellous  account  of  the 
emerald  in  the  monastery  of  Reichenau,  in  Lake  Con- 
stance, is  also  related.  It  is  said  to  Aveigh  twenty- 
eight  pounds  and  three  quarters !  Strangers  are  now 
prohibited  from  examining  itj  but  one  traveller,  who 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  declares  it  to  be 
only  coloured  glass,  and  another  spoke  of  it  as  green 
fluor-spar.  The  emerald  is  composed  of  silex,  alu- 
mine,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  its  colour  is  produced 
by  chrome. 

8.  Many  varieties  of  Garnet  are  reckoned  by 
lapidaries :  the  most  esteemed  is  the  noble  or  precious 
garnet;  also  called  oriental,  from  whatever  quarter 
procured.  This  kind  is  of  a  rich  blood-red  colour, 
but  far  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  oriental  ruby,  or 
red  sapphire.  Werner  calls  this  fine  variety  of  garnet 
pyrope,  while  Karsten  gives  it  the  name  of  almadine. 
When  these  stones  incline  to  an  orange  or  purple 
colour,  they  are  esteemed  less  valuable :  the  orange 
are  called  by  the  Fi-ench  hyacinthe  la  belle,  and  by  the 
Italians  jacintho  guarnacino:  the  purple  variety  has 
the  appellation  of  Syrian,  a  corruption  of  Sorian.  This 
stone  is  composed  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Pegu.  In  Green- 
land also  it  is  very  abundant  and  of  fine  quality. 
Immense  quantities  are  found  in  Bohemia,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  but  these  are  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  rest. 

The  garnet  might  be  of  essential  service  to  the 
optician;  for  though  its  refractive  power  is  very  great, 
it  has  no  double  refraction,  and  the  light  which  it 
transmits  is  almost  homogeneous,  as  the  gem  absorbs 
almost  all  the  rays  except  the  red.  On  this  account 
it  is  valuable  in  the  construction  of  lenses  of  very 
short  focal  length,  such  as  those  of  microscopes ; 
and  simple  microscopes  of  garnet  have  been  found 
far  superior  to  any  others. 

9.  Quartz  is  the  next  stone  in  the  scale  of  hard- 
ness, and  this,  in  its  purest  and  simplest  form,  con- 
stitutes white  rock  crystal,  a  substance  too  common 
to  be  ranked  among  the  precious  stones.  There  are 
several  coloured  varieties  of  it,  however,  that  are  com- 
monly considered  as  gems,  especially  the  following  : — 

Common  Amethyst,  or  Amethyst  Quartz,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  oriental  amethyst  or 
purple  sapphire,  is  simply  quartz,  or  pure  silica, 
which^  by  the  addition  of  a  very  smalf  portion  of 


metallic  oxide,  has  acquired  a  beautiful  violet  colour, 
like  that  part  of  ther  prismatic  spectrum  where  the 
red  and  blue  are  so  exactly  balanced,  that  neither  of 
them  preponderates.  It  is  a  common  but  erroneous 
notion  that  this  stone  forms  the  matrix  of  the  true 
oriental  amethyst :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  stone  or  rock  in  which  the  latter  gem  is  found 
imbedded ;  but  the  common  amethyst  is  almost 
exactly  similar  in  composition  to  pure  flint. 

Another  beautifully-coloured  variety  of  quartz  is 
the  Prase  and  Chrysoprase,  which  are  of  a  pleasing 
apple-green  tint,  sometimes  passing  into  grass-green,  J 
when  they  have  been  confounded  with  the  emerald.  I 
Their  colour  is  due  to  oxide  of  nickel.  Those  who 
consider  these  stones  as  distinct  from  each  other,  state 
that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  found  only  in  Silesia. 
It  is  greatly  valued  as  a  jewel;  for  a  ring-stone  of 
good  transparent  and  homogeneous  chrysoprase  has 
often  been  sold  for  upwards  of  twenty  guineas.  This 
stone  greatly  exceeds  the  other  varieties  of  quartz 
in  hardness. 

This  stone  is  liable  to  lose  its  colour  and  become 
black  by  a  very  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  so 
that  it  requires  care  in  cutting  and  polishing  the 
facets,  lest  the  mere  friction  should  produce  this 
effect.  It  is  also  stated  that  moisture  as  well  as  heat 
affects  the  colour  of  this  gem. 

The  Carnelian,  or  Cornelian,  and  the  Calce- 
DONY  are  the  same  stone,  but  differently  coloured. 
By  the  latter  name  are  known  such  specimens  as  are  | 
white,  blueish-white,  or  light-blue,  while  the  term  i 
carnelian  is  used  for  such  as  pass  from  white  into 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.  The  deeper  and  more 
transparent  the  red  colour  is,  the  more  is  the  stone 
valued  ;  while  those  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  or  which 
are  only  translucent,  are  very  little  esteemed. 

The  best  carnelians  come  from  India,  Japan*,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  but  the  ancients  procured  theirs 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  whence  they  were  brought 
through  Carthage.  The  royal  collection  at  Paris,  and 
the  British  Museum,  have  numerous  ancient  engraved 
carnelians  of  a  fine  description.  Many  of  those  in 
the  latter  institution  were  found  in  the  field  of  Cannae 
in  Apulia,  where  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  so 
signally,  and  where  so  many  Romans  of  the  higher 
class  were  slain,  that  he  is  said  to  have  forwarded 
to  Carthage  three  bushels  of  the  rings  which  they 
wore,  as  a  token  of  his  victory. 

Calcedony,  in  its  simplest  state,  is  a  stone  of  very 
small  value,  and  frequently  occurs  among  pebbles  and 
gravel  in  all  countries.  But  when  it  is  found  ia 
layers  of  various  colours,  it  is  called  onyx  and  sardonyx. 
These  terms  are  now  much  confounded  together ;  but 
it  seems  that  the  ancients  applied  the  term  onyx  to 
semi-transparent  specimens  of  calcedony,  variegated 
by  opaque  white  layers,  or  covered  with  an  opaque 
white  crust ;  so  that  by  partially  cutting  away  this 
crust,  white  figures  could  be  left  upon  a  coloured 
ground.  The  term  sardonyx  is  derived  from  onyx, 
and  sarda,  the  ancient  name  for  carnelian,  so  that  it 
properly  applies  to  stones  presenting  alternate  stripes 
or  layers  of  carnelian  and  onyx  of  various  colours. 
Engravers  have  long  availed  themselves  of  these 
stones,  in  forming  those  beautiful  specimens  of  their 
art  called  cameos,  in  which  the  different  layers  of  the 
stones  are  so  cut  away  as  to  form  coloured  figures  in 
relief.  The  hair,  for  instance,  being  represented  by  a 
brown,  the  face  by  a  flesh-coloured,  and  the  drapery 
by  a  white  layer.  Such  cameos  are  greatly  esteemed, 
in  prop  ortion  to  the  number  of  colours  they  exhibit. 

*  The  Japanese  are  said  to  possess  tne  art  of  deepening  the  colour 
of  pale  carnelians  so  as  to  produce  a  most  beautiful,  uniform,  and 
perrnanent  cherry-colour. 
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The  different  species  of  marmot  form  the  genus 
Arctomys,  which  literally  signifies  "bear-rat,"  or  rat 
having  the  body  formed  somewhat  like  a  bear.  This 
generic  name  has,  however,  been  restricted  to  such  of 
these  animals  as  are  without  cheek-pouches,  while  to 
the  other  division,  having  cheek-pouches,  the  name  of 
Spermophilus  is  applied. 

The  marmot  of  the  Alps  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  first  division ;  and  in  describing  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  this  interesting  little  animal,  we  shall, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  be  describing  those  of 
the  allied  species. 

The  Alpine  marmot  is  an  inhabitant,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  the  Alps,  and  of  some  other  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe;  but  it  is  not  found  even  in  the 
most  elevated  parts  of  the  British  isles.  It  is  dis- 
tinguishable by  a  thick,  inelegant  body,  short  thick 
legs,  large  and  flat  head,  truncated  ears,  short  tail,  and 
general  clumsiness  of  appearance.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  fur  is  gray  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  fawn  colour,  or  brownish  red,  beneath.  The 
eyes  are  large,  with  round  pupils.  The  upper  lip  is 
cleft,  leaving  the  incisors  at  all  times  uncovered.  The 
cheeks  are  so  thickly  covered  with  fur  as  to  change 
the  apparent  proportions  of  the  head.  The  fur  is 
also  very  thick  ou  the  back  and  sides  of  the  animal. 
From  this  description  of  the  marmot,  it  is  evident 
that  an  appearance  of  heaviness  and  stupidity  is 
given  to  the  animal,  not  by  any  means  discoverable 
in  its  habits  and  economy.  Destined  principally  for 
a  subterraneous  existence,  it  requires  not  the  lightness 
and  agility  of  the  squirrel,  and  having  few  enemies, 
and  requiring  little  more  for  sustenance  than  the 
scanty  herbage  round  its  burrow,  quickness  of  motion 
is  unnecessary  to  it.  Accordingly  we  find  its  locomo- 
tion is  slow,  it  raises  itself  with  apparent  effort,  and 
climbs  slowly  up  the  clefts  and  projections  of  its 
native  mountains. 

That  the  marmot  is  not  destitute  of  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  is  proved  by  its  method  of  working  in  the 
formation  of  its  burrow,  and  by  the  caution  observed 
ou  occasion  of  quitting  its  retreat.  The  burrow  of 
this  animal  is  generally  in  the  elevated  parts  of  moun- 
tains, above  the  forest  range,  and  within  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  It  always  consists  of  two  galleries  or 
alleys,  each  five  or  six  feet  long,  one  containing  the 
dwelling  and  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling,  and  the 
other  which  joins  this,  but  has  a  greater  inclination, 
and  opens  lower  down  the  hill,  is  a  sewer  or  drain,  by 
means  of  which  the  dwelling  is  always  kept  dry  and 
comfortable.  The  nest  itself  is  a  circular  excavation, 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  moss  and  dried  grass, 
and  made  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  conside'rable 
number  of  the  animals.  The  different  members  of  the 
society  inhabiting  the  same  burrow  work  in  unison. 


both  in  preparing  it,  and  in  stocking  it  with  grass, 
&c.,  for  their  winter  store.  They  scoop  out  the  earth 
with  great  expedition,  and,  throwing  away  a  portion  of 
it,  beat  the  rest  into  a  firm  and  compact  pathway 
The  marmot  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  and  throughout 
its  arrangements  there  is  an  evident  regard  to  neat- 
ness and  comfort,  in  an  abode  which  is  to  form  its 
place  of  retreat  and  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  its  constant  dormitory  during  the  season  of 
torpor.  The  entrance  to  the  burrow  is  generally 
made  beneath  some  projecting  stone  or  ledge,  in 
order  that  the  rain  or  melting  snow  may  not  pene- 
trate; and  as  an  additional  security,  the  animal  on 
retreating  for  the  winter  season  enters  the  burrow 
backwards,  having  in  its  mouth  a  knot  of  dried  grass 
which  it  draws  tightly  into  the  small  aperture  which 
forms  the  entrance,  and  thus  completely  closes  it. 

It  is  very  commonly  said  that  these  little  animals 
when  laying  in  their  stores  of  grass  for  the  lining  of 
their  winter  abode,  have  the  following  ingenious 
method  of  working.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
little  society  intending  to  congregate  together,  permits 
his  body  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  kind  of  sledge  for 
the  transportation  of  the  stores.  He  turns  on  his 
back  and  allows  his  comrades  to  load  him  with  as 
much  of  the  grass,  moss,  &c.,  as  he  can  conveniently 
support  between  his  paws.  When  thus  loaded,  his 
companions  seize  him  by  the  tail  and  pull  him  along 
with  his  load,  he  contriving  to  keep  steadily  on  his 
back  all  the  time.  When  either  party  gets  tired,  a 
change  is  made,  and  other  marmots  supply  their  places, 
and  so  on  till  the  provisions  are  safely  lodged  in  the 
burrow.  We  have  heard  the  same  story  related  of 
rats,  but  do  not,  in  either  case,  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 

The  commencement  of  lethargy  in  the  marmot 
seems  to  depend  on  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather; 
the  time  of  their  final  retreat  to  their  burrows  varies, 
therefore,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October.  The  repose  of  this  animal  is  not, 
like  that  of  the  dormouse,  liable  to  frequent  inter- 
ruptions ;  it  is  a  deep  lethargy,  in  which  the  whole 
winter  is  passed  without  food :  accordingly,  the  ani- 
mal, which  at  the  commencement  of  winter  is  so  fat 
as  to  be  sought  after  by  the  mountaineers  as  an 
article  of  food,  at  the  termination  of  this  long  period 
of  abstinence  has  become  so  extremely  thin  as  to 
render  its  flesh  hard  and  coriaceous,  and  quite  unfit 
for  that  purpose.  To  refined  appetites  the  marmot 
would  at  any  season  be  unpalatable,  for  the  fat  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  when  in  its  best  condition  has  very 
much  the  taste  and  appearance  of  lard. 

The  marmot  remains  in  its  winter  abode,  until  the 
returning  warmth  of  spring,  in  the  month  of  March  or 
April,  causes  it  to  awake  from  its  long  sleep  and  to 
look  about  for  means  of  subsistence.  Removing  the 
barrier  from  the  entrance  of  its  burrow,  it  now  seeks 
the  lower  ground  where  food  may  be  obtained;  but  it 
does  not  appear  at  any  season  to  roam  to  a  great 
distance  from  its  proper  home.  A  very  remarkable 
instinct  is  observed  among  these  animals,  on  occasion 
of  quitting  their  retreats.  They  appear  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine,  and  bring  out  their  young  ones  to  share 
their  pleasure.  These  show  some  degree  of  activity : 
they  chase  one  another  along  the  slopes  of  the  hill, 
or  raise  themselves  on  their  hind  feet  with  their  faces 
towards  the  sun,  as  if  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  benefit 
of  his  rays ;  meanwhile,  one  of  the  family  is  placed 
on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  mouth  of  the  burrow, 
and  within  sight  of  the  rest,  who  are  thus  sporting 
or  seeking  for  food.  If  an  enemy  or  any  new  object 
be  observed  by  the  sentinel  on  guard,  he  xitters  a 
shrill  cry,  when  in  an  instant  all  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  society  retreat  towards  the  burrow,  or  if 
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they  find  themselves  too  distant  from  it,  shelter  them- 
selves in  holes  or  clefts  in  the  hill. 

The  marmot  is  not  so  productive  as  many  other  of 
the  rodentia  order,  there  being  but  one  litter  in  the 
year  consisting,  in  general,  of  five;  but  the  animals 
are  subject  to  fewer  casualties  than  we  might  expect 
from  the  inhospitable  region  they  inhabit.  Their 
watchful  habits  protect  them  from  many  enemies, 
though  the  sudden  pounce  of  the  eagle  or  the  vul- 
ture sometimes  proves  fatal  to  them ;  their  dormant 
propensities  prevent  the  intensity  of  the  cold  from 
affectmg  them;  and  the  little  provision  necessary  for 
their  subsistence  enables  them  to  gain  a  living  in  the 
barren  regions  they  inhabit. 

The  Alpine  marmot  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be 
taught  many  amusing  tricks.  In  the  domestic  state  it 
is  very  gentle  and  docile,  and  though  capable  of 
inflicting  severe  wounds  with  its  sharp  teeth,  is  seldom 
provoked  to  do  so.  The  strength  of  the  incisor 
teeth  is  so  great  that  nothing  but  a  cage  of  iron  wire 
will  retain  these  little  animals. 

The  Polish  marmot  is  rather  larger  than  the  spe- 
cies just  described.  It  does  not  inhabit  regions 
equally  elevated,  and  in  making  its  burrow,  it  ex- 
plores to  a  great  depth,  and  makes  an  excavation  large 
enough  to  contain  twenty  or  thirty  individuals.  It  is 
found  from  Poland  to  Kamtschatka. 

The  various  species  of  American  marmot  belonging 
to  this  genus  cannot  here  be  particularised.  The 
Maryland  marmot  has  been  known  as  the  "ground 
hog"  and  the  "Bahama  rabbit."  The  Missouri 
marmot,  a  most  abundant  species,  has  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  barking  noise  acquired  the  name  of  the 
"prairie  dog;"  and  there  are  others  known  in  the 
country  by  various  familiar  names,  which  are  now 
placed  in  this  genus  of  animals. 

We  must  pass  on  to  notice  the  other  division,  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  and 
entitled  Spermophilus,  or  marmots  whose  leading  cha- 
racters are  the  possession  of  cheek-pouches,  and 
their  being  solitary,  not  social  in  their  habits. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  more  nocturnal  in 
their  habits  than  the  true  marmots,  and  this,  with 
their  wild  and  solitary  character,  makes  it  difficult  to 
study  them.  The  social  animals  are  less  afraid  of 
man,  and  therefore  more  easily  observed  by  him 
than  the  solitary  ones.  The  proper  place  of  the 
genus  we  are  now  considering,  in  the  order  of  rodent 
animals,  seems  to  be  that  of  a  connecting  link 
between  the  true  marmot  and  the  squirrel.  Towards 
the  latter  animal  it  approaches  in  having  the  feet  and 
legs  more  lengthened,  and  in  some  cases  the  tail  long 
and  covered  with  long  hair. 

The  souslik,  or  Siberian  marmot,  is  by  far  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  genus.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour 
on  the  upper  part,  spotted  or  waved  with  white,  and 
has  the  under  part  completely  white.  It  is  partially 
carnivorous,  and  in  its  hoards  are  occasionally  found 
reserves  of  birds  and  small  quadrupeds,  on  which  it 
feeds.  The  cheek-pouches,  which  are  depositories  for 
carrying  provisions,  and  can  easily  be  emptied  of 
their  contents  by  the  pressure  of  the  paws  of  the 
animal,  are  in  this  species  considered  large  for  the 
size  of  the  marmot. 

The  American  species,  called  Parry's  marmot, 
belongs  to  this  genus.  It  was  noticed  by  Hearne  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  American"  continent,  and 
was  considered  by  him  as  a  ground-squirrel.  On 
Franklin's  expedition  it  was  observed,  and  its  true 
place  was  assigned  to  it  by  Richardson.  It  is  mottled 
with  black  and  white,  and  on  the  under  part  is  rusty 
red.  It  is  furnished  with  cheek-pouches,  and  its 
habits  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  its 


race.  We  might  also  describe  the  different  species 
called  Franklin's  marmot,  the  powdered  marmot,  and 
Richardson's  marmot,  but  the  trivial  points  of  dif- 
ference would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  American  species  of  marmot  are  probably  very 
numerous,  and  many  doubtless  remain  wholly  unob- 
served and  undescribed.  As  that  vast  continent 
becomes  more  fully  explored,  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  accession  Will  be  made  to  the  list  of  animals  of 
this  description.  As  far  as  present  observation  goes, 
however,  we  have  much  to  admire  in  the  habits  and 
remarkable  instinct  of  the  marmot  tribe,  and  in  the 
beautiful  adaptation  of  their  forma  and  natures  to 
the  place  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  being. 

The  wood-cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents 
a  fine  marmot,  which  died  some  years  ago  at  Exeter 
Change.  In  colour  it  was  light-brown  on  the  upper 
part,  with  a  darker  hue  down  the  centre  of  the  back, 
and  slight  bars  of  the  same  colour  marking  the  sides. 
The  tail  was  dark-brown,  and  from  eye  to  eye  the 
animal  was  marked  with  a  black  crescent:  a  black 
bar  also  extended  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  passing 
round  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  but  leaving  the  latter 
pure  white.  The  specific  name  of  this  animal  is  un- 
known. 


THE  SYRIAN  COAST.     IV. 

The  plain,  at  the  western  extremity  of  which  Acre  is 
situated,  extends  about  thirty  miles  from  east  to 
west,  by  twenty  from  north  to  south.  It  is  naturally 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Palestine,  and  is  the  Great 
Plain  of  Scripture,  or  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  occasioning 
them  to  "rejoice  in  their  tents"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18). 
Although,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present,  devas- 
tated by  the  frequent  tread  of  hostile  armies,  it  still 
retains  much  of  its  ancient  productiveness,  and  is 
described  by  a  recent  traveller  as  "one  sea  of  cultiva- 
tion," with  only  a  very  few  small  villages  scattered 
over  its  surface.  In  this  plain  fell  the  host  of  Sisera ; 
here  also  was  King  Josiah  slain  by  the  Egyptians  j 
here  Vespasian  mustered  the  army  which  accom- 
plished the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  here  numerous 
encounters  took  place  during  the  long  siege  of  Acre, 
(a.d.  1189 — 1191);  and  here,  in  1799,  a  division  of 
the  French  army  under  Kleber  was  attacked  and 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  Turks.  Among  the  moun- 
tains that  form  its  eastern  boundary,  Jebel  Tor 
(Mount  Tabor)  is  conspicuous,  in  whose  immediate 
vicinity  stand  Nazareth,  Emmaus,  and  Tiberias,  each 
fraught  with  holy  recollections,  but  now  all  mere 
villages,  bearing  respectively  the  disfigured  appella- 
tions of  Naszera,  Hamam,  and  Tabarea ;  the  last, 
the  scene  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Latins,  and  still  presenting  numerous  memorials  of 
its  former  rulers.  On  the  west  is  the  ridge  of  Car- 
mel,  at  whose  foot,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay 
of  Acre,  is  Caypha,  or  Haypha,  with  a  number  of 
tombs,  (to  which  a  Jewish  origin  is  ascribed  by  some 
travellers,)  excavated  in  the  rock,  whence  its  ancient 
name  (Kepha).  Between  this  point  and  Acre,  the 
Nahr  el  Mukatta,  (the  modern  name  of  "that  an- 
cient river,  the  river  Kishon,")  in  winter  pours  its 
flood  into  the  bay,  but  is  almost  dry  in  summer  j 
and  further  north  is  a  smaller  stream,  called  Naamany, 
the  ancient  Belus,  where  one  of  the  most  useful  arts 
is  said  to  have  originated  from  accident*,  and  the 
sand  from  the  mouth  of  which  was  long  employed"  in 

*  Pliny  states  that  a  party  of  Phoenician  sailors,  having  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  propped  up  the  kettle  in  which  ihey 
cooked  their  food  with  pieces  of  mtre  and  sand  from  the  shore,  and 
to  their  surprise  found  a  transparent  substance  produced  by  tfie 
action  of  the  fire :  this  was  glass. 
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that  art  at  Sidon*,  and  was  even  removed  in  shiploads 
for  the  use  of  the  Venetian  glass-works,  as  late  as  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  stream 
rises  iu  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  in  autumn 
becomes  cliarged  with  an  ochreous  matter,  (swept 
from  the  hills  by  the  heavy  rains,)  which  imparts  to 
its  waters  a  sanguine  hue,  fabled  by  the  heathen 
priests  of  old  to  be  the  blood  of  Adonis,  yearly  slain 
in  Lebanon ;  a  fancy  also  applied  to  several  other  of 
the  Syrian  streams. 

From  Acre  to  Sour  (Tyre,)  is  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  over  a  fertile  plain  backed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee,  and  presenting  some  bold  headlands, 
cue  of  which,  called  Cape  Nakour,  is  the  "Ladder 
of  Tyrus,"  mentioned  in  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees, 
(xi.  59,)  and  another  has  in  all  ages  borne  a  name 
descriptive  of  its  appearance;  it  was  formerly  termed 
Promontorium  Album,  and  is  now  styled  Ras-el- 
Abiad,  or  Cape  Blanco,  all  equivalent  to  the  White 
Cape,  being  a  huge  mass  of  limestone,  over  which  is 
carried  an  ancient  road,  propped  up  by  a  low  wall;  a 
work  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  more  probably  of  Roman  origin. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Acre  is  a  fountain,  and 
the  ruins  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  monas- 
tery, bearing  still  the  name  of  Semmars,  or  St. 
Mary's;  and  six  miles  further  is  a  small  town  called 
Zib,  on  a  hill  by  the  sea-shore,  the  Achzib  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Ecdippa  of  the  Greeks.  Next  occurs 
Cape  Nakour,  between  which  and  Cape  Blanco  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castellated  edifice,  called  Scandaleum, 
it  being,  like  many  other  objects  in  the  East,  whose 
real  origin  is  unknown,  ascribed  by  the  Mohammedans 
to  Scander,  or  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has,  issuing 
from  under  its  ruined  walls  on  the  beach,  a  fountain 
of  pure  water,  and  is  known  to  have  been  occupied 
and  strengthened  by  the  forces  of  Baldwin  the  Second, 
in  1124,  when  proceeding  to  besiege  Tyre.  A  little 
inland  lies  a  place  now  called  Om-el-Hamid,  where 
are  considerable  remains  of  ancient  military  works, 
of  doubtful  origin ;  and  from  hence  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Tyre  extends  a  paved  road,  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. About  three  miles  before  reaching  this  spot,  are 
observed  three  cisterns,  of  large  dimensions,  situate 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  supplied 
from  some  source  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered; 
they  bear  the  name  of  Solomon's  Cisterns,  and  are 
traditionally  stated  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon 
as  a  return  for  the  services  rendered  by  Hiram  in 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  ;  but  the  ruined  aqueduct 
by  which  the  water  was  conveyed  to  Tyre  is  supported 
on  arches,  and  is  therefore  deemed  to  be  of  Roman 
construction. 

The  Tyre  of  the  present  day  is  situated  upon  a 
barren  peninsula,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  an  isthmus  of  shifting  sand-hills.  Being, 
like  most  of  the  Syrian  towns,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  towers,  and  having  an  ancient  castle  of  large 
dimensions,  it  presents  a  magnificent  appearance 
from  a  distance,  but  when  more  closely  examined, 
it  is  the  very  picture  of  desolation.  The  sand  on  the 
isthmus  is  piled  up  against  the  wall,  which  it  threatens 
speedily  to  overwhelm,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  is 
spread  over  with  shapeless  ruins  which  extend  far 
into  the  sea,  and  the  inhabited  portion  is  not  above 
one  third  of  the  whole,  the  population  not  exceeding 
1000;  whilst  the  only  harbour  (and  that  too  choked 
up  with  sand  and  broken  columns  of  granite  or  mar- 

•  The  ancients  attriLuted  to  the  Sidonians  the  invention  of  arith- 
inetic  and  astronomy,  as  also  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  fine 
linen  ;  to  the  Tyrians  they  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  purple  dye, 
and  working  in  ivory ;  but  it  appears  probable  tkat  most  of  these  arts 
were  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 


ble,)  is  but  150  yards  across,  and  can  admit  no  vessel 
larger  than  a  fishing-boat. 

Tyre  is  a  place  of  remote  antiquity,  though  less 
ancient  than  Sidon.  It  was  ori<;iiidiIy  situate  on  the 
mainland;  was  the  founder  of  Carthage  and  nu- 
merous other  colonies  ;  and  carried  on  an  extend*- d 
commerce,  which  is  fully  detailed  by  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel  (chap,  xxvii).  As  the  city  increased  in  import- 
ance, buildings  appear  to  have  been  erected  upon  the 
present  peninsula,  but  which  was  then  an  island 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  To  this 
place  the  whole  population  retired  from  the  fury  of. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  (about  b.c.  580,)  by  whom  they 
had  been  besieged  for  thirteen  years,  and  whither,  for 
want  of  shipping,  he  was  unable  to  pursue  them.  The 
city  on  the  mainland  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
conqueror,  and  with  its  ruins  Alexander  in  after- 
times  constructed  the  causeway  or  isthmus  which  now 
exists,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  new  city. 

The  cities  on  the  Phoenician  coast  early  entered  into 
a  kind  of  commercial  league,  of  which  Sidon  was  at 
first  the  head,  but  afterwards  Tyre,  which  latter  ex- 
ercised the  supremacy  so  rigorously  that  some  of  the 
dependant  cities  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Assyrians. 
Tyre  was  in  consequence  besieged  by  Shalmanezer 
for  five  years,  but  without  effect;  Nebuchadnezzar, 
however,  destroyed  it,  and  shortly  after,  the  form  of • 
government,  which  had  heretofore  been  regal,  became 
republican,  being  administered  by  shophetim,  who 
have  been  likened  to  the  Hebrew  judges  and  the 
Roman  consuls.  In  B.C.  538,  when  the  city  surren- 
dered without  resistance  to  Cyrus,  this  form  of  go- 
vernment was  continued,  and  the  Tyrians  were  so 
favourably  treated  by  the  Persian  monarchs,  that  they 
made  a  most  vigorous  defence  against  Alexander, 
who  at  length  took  their  city  after  an  eight  months' 
siege,  and  treated  the  vanquished  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner  (B.C.  332).  He  also  destroyed  the  city;  and, 
though  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  its  commercial  importance 
was  in  a  great  measure  gone,  the  trade  by  which  it 
had  been  enriched  being  transferred  to  Alexandria. 

Of  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  elder  Tyre,  (the 
Palae-Tyrus  of  Strabo,)  we  have  the  most  lively  ac- 
counts in  the  inspired  pages  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  The 
latter  especially  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  renowned  city, 
which  was  strong  in  the  sea,"  and  says,  "  Thy  build- 
ers have  perfected  thy  beauty,"  (xxvii.  4,)  whilst  de- 
nouncing the  judgments  of  the  Lord  upon  it  for  its 
pride,  luxury,  and  cruelty.  Profane  writers  also 
mention  the  new  city  in  terms  of  admiration,  and 
coins  remain  which  testify,  by  their  pompous  inscrip- 
tions, that  its  pride  was  little  abated  by  the  repeated 
fall  of  its  fortunes.  It  is  styled  on  them,  the  "  Sa- 
cred Asylum,"  "  the  Metropolis,"  "  Self- governed," 
and  it  appears,  indeed,  to  have  again  risen  into  con- 
sequence under  the  Roman  empire.  Whatever  injury 
it  sustained  at  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens,  (a.d. 
639,)  seems  to  have  been  repaired;  for  when  the  first 
Crusaders  passed  it  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  (a.d. 
1099,)  it  was  a  strong  and  stately  city,  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  double  wall,  which  was  still  further  strengthened 
at  the  mole;  and  it  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  until 
the  year  1 124,  when  it  was  captured  by  Baldwin  the 
Second,  assisted  by  the  Venetians,  to  whom  a  third 
part  of  the  town  was  assigned. 

Tyre  havjng  in  former  days  been  an  archbishopric, 
the  see  was  now  restored,  and  some  remains  of  the 
cathedral  are  yet  to  be  seen  *.  After  the  battle  of 
Tiberias,  (a.d.  1187,)  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
took  refuge  in  Tyre,  which  was  immediately  besieg^ed 
by  Saladin,  but  successfully  defended  by   Conrad  of 

*  William  of  Tyre,  an  Englishman,  and  a  valuable  historian  in 
relation  to  the  Crusades,  was  one  of  its  archbishops. 
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Montferrat,  who  arrived  by  accident  when  the  place 
was  on  the  point  of  surrendei'ing.  He  immediately 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  town,  took  the  title  of 
marquess  of  Tyre,  and  refused  to  admit  within  its 
walls,  the  king,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  soon  departed 
to  lay  siege  to  Acre.  Conrad,  also,  having  married 
Isabel,  the  sister  of  Baldwin  the  Fourth*,  laid  claims 
to  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  at  length  adjudged  to  him, 
Guy  becoming  King  of  Cyprus.  He  never,  however, 
enjo3'ed  the  regal  dignity,  being  very  shortly  after 
murdered  in  the  street  of  Tyre,  (April  28,  1192)  ;  a 
deed  which  has  been,  without  sufficient  foundation, 
ascribed  to  the  order  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who 
had  a  quarrel  with  Conrad  on  account  of  an  unseemly 
alliance  which  the  marquess  had  entered  into  with 
Saladin. 

Tyre  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  till 
12S9,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
inhabitants  were  allowed  to  withdraw  with  their  pro- 
perty, but  all  the  churches  and  fortifications  were 
destroyed,  and  the  harbour  choked  up  with  the  rub- 
bish. In  this  state  it  remained  until  about  1766, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  one  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  (the  Mutualis,)  who  made  some  efforts  to 
restore  the  port,  and  to  whom  is  owing  all  the 
present  importance  of  the  place.  It  exports  some 
cotton  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  its  chief  trade 
is  as  one  of  the  ports  of  Damascus,  a  portion  of  the 
European  produce  intended  for  that  city  being  usually 
disembarked  here.  From  1833  to  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year,  the  town  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  but  on  the  last- 
mentioned  day  it  surrendered,  without  resistance,  to 
the  forces  of  the  Allies. 

From  Tyre  the  coast  bends  to  the  north-east,  and 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  is  passed  the  river  by 
v/hich  the  valley  of  Baalbec  is  watered.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  streams  in  Syria,  and  was  an- 
ciently called  the  Leontes;  now  it  bears  the  name  of 
Liettani,  or  Kasmieh.  The  road  to  Saide  (Sidon)  is 
now  carried  over  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
which  here  approach  the  shore.  Two  or  three  collec- 
tions of  ruins  occur,  which  have  not  all  been  satisfac- 
torily identified ;  but  one  village,  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  Tyre,  bearing  the  name  of  Sarfend,  is,  with 
much  probability,  supposed  to  represent  the  Sarepta 

•  Guy  was  married  to  an  elder  sister,  in  whose  right  he  reigned; 
but  he  was  little  esteemed  as  a  warrior,  while  Conrad's  defence  of 
'J'yre  procured  him  the  good  will  of  all. 


of  Scripture  (1  Kings  xvii.  9).  It  stands  on  a  hill, 
cut  out  into  tombs,  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  is, 
like  Sarepta,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  the  slopes  being 
covered  with  vineyards.  From  hence  to  Sidon  (ten 
miles)  the  country  is  well  cultivated;  the  plain 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  widens  to  two 
miles,  and  is  entirely  occupied  by  groves  of  olive, 
mulberry,  and  fig  trees,  and  vegetable  gardens,  with 
only  narrow  paths  between  them. 

Saide  itself  stands  upon  an  elevated  plain  near  the 
sea.  From  a  rock  on  the  shore  an  ancient  mole  leads 
to  a  small  isle,  on  which  is  a  fort  commanding  the 
harbour.  This  is  now  on  the  south  of  the  town,  the 
old  port  to  the  north  being  choked  up;  nor  is  the  new 
one  in  much  better  condition.  Saide,  however,  is  still 
a  place  of  some  importance,  containing  a  population 
of  from  8000  to  10,000  persons,  of  whom  about  one- 
third  are  Christians.  A  considerable  quantity  of  silk 
is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  recently  employed  in  a  silk  factory 
which  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  established  ;  others  carry 
on  an  export  trade  of  some  amount  in  olive-oil,  cotton, 
and  dye-stuffs,  though  there  is  no  shelter  for  shipping. 
-  Sidon,  the  parent  of  Tyre,  though  not  so  splendid 
in  its  prosperity,  is  thus  less  abject  in  its  adversity ; 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  at  almost  all  periods  of  its 
history  to  have  had  opposite  interests  and  prospfects. 
It  was  early  supplanted  as  head  of  the  Phoenician 
league,  by^  Tyre ;  and  shared  all  the  revolutions  to 
which  that  city  was  subject,  from  the  times  of  the 
Assyrians  to  those  of  the  Crusaders.  It  was.  con- 
quered in  succession  by  the  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Cru- 
saders, and  was  held  by  the  latter,  (except  for  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  third  crusade,)  for  a  period  of  near 
two  hundred  years,  being  taken  from  them  in  1289. 
Being  then  dismantled  by  the  victors,  it  remained  in 
ruins  till  restored  by  Fakr-el-Din,  who,  however, 
while  he  built  here  a  palace,  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
erected  a  fortress,  both  of  which  yet  remain,  filled 
up  the  harbour  with  granite  columns  from  the  an- 
cient ruins,  to  prevent  the  entry  of  a  Tui-kish  fleet 
sent  against  him.  On  his  fall,  (a.d.  1631,)  Sidon 
became  the  capital  of  a  pachalic,  which  was  once  held 
by  the  famous  Djezzar  Pacha,  the  ruler  of  Acre.  In 
1833  it  fell  with  the  rest  of  Syria  into  the  hands  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  captured  from  him,  after  some 
considerable  resistance,  by  an  allied  British,  Austrian, 
and  Turkish  force,  on  the  26th  of  September  last. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  PARIS,  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 

PART  THE  SIXTH. 


HOTEL    DE    VILLE. 


The  city  of  Paris  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  greater  number 
of  political  events  than  any  other  city  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have, 
in  previous  Supplements,  treated  somewhat  fully  of  those 
historical  events  in  which  Paris  bore  a  part,  from  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths  and  Franks  in  the  fifth  century,  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  great  revolution  in  1815.  We  now  proceed  to 
give  a  description  of  the  city, — its  form,  and  extent, — and 
the  chief  buildinsjjs  with  which  it  is  ornamented. 

Paris  lies  in  a  hollow,  or  basin,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  heights,  and  watered  by  the  river  Seine.  The  city  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  walh—not  for  military,  but  for 
municipal  and  fiscal  purposes, — about  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, enclosing  an  area  about  five  miles  long,  from 
W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  and  three  miles  and  three-quarters 
broad.  This  wall  is  broken  by  about  fifty  entrances  or 
gates,  called  barriers,  through  which  access  is^ained  to  the 
city;  and  at  most  of  which  are  toll-houses,  where  duties  are 
collected  on  goods  entering  the  city.  Round  the  outside  of 
the  wall  is  a  continuous  road,  planted  with  trees,  and  called 
the  Boulevards  Exterieiirs,  or  exterior  boulevards. 

On  entering  within  the  wall  of  the  city,  we  find  Paris  to 
he  made  up  of  several  distinct  portions,  which  have  been 
added  at  diflerent  times,  as  the  population  increased.  The 
heart  of  the  city,  or  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  is  situated  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  Seine,  particularly  on  the  islands  which 
occur  in  that  river;  but  successive  centuries  witnessed  the 
spread  of  the  city  on  every  side;  by  which  the  former 
suburbs  became  incorporated  with  the  city, — villages  became 
suburbs, — and  then  even  these  became  included  within  the 
city-wall.  From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Fauxbourg 
(suburb),  is  given  to  raanv,  and  indeed  nearly  all  parts  of 
Vol.  XVII, 


the  city  nearest  to  the  outer  wall:  these  fauxbourgs,  under 
the  names  of  Fauxbourg  St,  Honore,  Fauxbourg  Montmar- 
tre,  &c.,  are  in  fact  so  many  villages,  which  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  city.  The  Boulevards  Interieurs  mny  be 
considered  to  form,  in  general,  a  sort  of  boundary  between 
the  fauxbourgs  and  the  more  central  parts  of  the  city. 
These  Boulevards  present  a  feature  to  which  London  has 
nothing  at  all  parallel..  Let  the  reader  conceive  a  broad 
walk,  with  double  i-ows  of  elm-trees  on  each  side,  ex- 
tending to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  he  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  Boulevards,  which  form  a  circuit  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  at  a  considerable  distance  within  the  outer 
wall.  The  greater  part  of  this  walk  (which  is  broken  up 
into  portions  termed  Boulevards,  to  which  separate  names 
are,  for  convenience,  attached)  is  lined  with  handsome 
houses  on  each  side,  interspersed  with  shops,  cafes,  hotels, 
&c.;   forming  a  favourite  promenade  for  the  citizens. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Paris,  containing  as  it  does 
nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  must  possess  a  vast  number 
of  public  buildings;  indeed  they  bear  a  larger  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than  those  of  London;  for  in 
the  latter  city  private  mercantile  transactions  form  a  more 
striking  feature  than  public  institutions  or  establishments. 
As  it  will  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  public  buildings 
in  Paris,  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  most  worthy  of  notice; 
we  will  commence  at  the  north-west  of  the  city,  proceed 
thence  eastward,  and  afterwards  cross  the  Seine  to  the 
southern  parts;  noticing  the  chief  buildings,  markets, 
bridges,  &c.,  as  we  proceed.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  divide  Paris  into  certain  portions  or  districts,  so 
that  the  buildings  and  other  objects  of  curiosity  may  be 
grouped  together  in  detached  portions.  The  twelve  arron 
dissements  into  which  Paris  is  divided  might  be  useful  for 
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this  purpose,  were  it  not  that  their  boundaries  are  usually 
verv  tortuous  or  irreirular.  We  will  therefore  select  a  more 
convenient  mode  of  division. 

FIRST  DISTRICT.      NORTH-WEST  PARIS. 

At  one  of  the  western  entrances  to  Paris,  is  the  Tri- 
umphal arch  de  lEtoile,  commenced  by  Napoleon,  in  1806, 
as  a  sort  of  monument  of  his  own  success;  but  the  year 
1812,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  him  in  Russia,  also  put 
a  stop  to  the  progress  of  this  arch.  It  remained  incom- 
plete until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  completed  from 
the  designs  of  M.  Debret.  From  the  top  of  the  arch  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country;  and  the 
arch  itself  fojms  a  noble  termmation  to  the  principal  avenue 
of  the  Champs  ElysSes,  or  Elysian  Fields.  This  is  a  large 
enclosure,  planted  by  the  minister  Colbert,  in  1670,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  The  principal  walk  or  path 
extends  from  the  arch  to  the  Place  Louis  XVI.;  and  when 
standing  in  the  place,  with  the  arch  behind  the  spectator, 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  seen  in  front,  and  the  Palace 
Elysee  Bourbon  at  the  left.  This  last-mentioned  palace 
was  built,  in  1718,  by  Count  de  Loreaux,  and  is  chietly  re- 
markable for  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone  in  owner- 
ship, or  rather  occupancy. 

Some  years  after  its  erection  it  was  occupied  by  Madame 
de  Pompadour;  then  as  a  residence  for  foreign  ambassadors 
extraordinary  ;  afterwards  M.  Beaujon  purchased  it,  and 
made  it  a  family  mansion.  Its  next  occupant  was  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon  ;  and  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolution  it  was  used  as  a  printing-office  for  government 
documents.  When  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  began  to 
subside,  the  palace  became,  in  succession,  the  residence  of 
Murat;  Buonaparte;  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  during  the 
temporary  peace  of  1814;  Buonaparte  again,  on  his  return 
from  Elba  ,•■  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  the  victory  at 
Waterloo;  the  Duke  deBerri;  and  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux. 
The  interior  of  the  palace  is  fitted  up  with  luxurious  ele- 
gance; and  the  gardens  in  front  have  a  fine  view  over  tlio 
Champs  Elysees. 

But  far  more  extensive  than  the  Elysee  Bourbon  is 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  separated  from  the  Champs 
Elysees  by  the  Tuileries"  garden.  The  site  which  the 
palace  occupies  was  once  a  sablonniere,  or  sand-pit;  and 
was  transformed,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, into  tuileries,  or  tile-works.  Neuville,  secretary  of 
finances,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  built  a 
mansion  near  the  tile- works,  which,  from  its  situation,  he 
termed  the  Hotel  des  Tuileries.  This  mansion,  after  a 
few  changes,  came  into  the  hands  of  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
whose  name  is  so  indelibly  connected  with  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  mansion  was  pulled  down,  a  num- 
ber of  other  houses  purchased  and  pulled  down,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  new  palace  laid,  by  the  architects  Delorme 
and  Brillant.  Catherine  erected  a  large  palace,  though 
forming  but  a  small  part  of  the  original  plan.  After  her 
death,  the  building  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  by 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Louis'  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth, until  it  assumed  its  present  ponderous  appearance. 
The  front  of  this  palace  exceeds  1000  feet  in  length  ;  and 
comprises  five  pavilions,  connected  by  four  ranges  of 
buildings.  Ionic  pillars  run  along  the  whole  faqade:  the 
story  above  these  is  in  the  Corinthian  order;  and  the  attic 
story  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  decorated  with  stone 
vases.  There  are  two  fronts,  one  opening  upon  the  garden, 
and  the  other  upon  the  P/ace  du  Carousel ;  and  the  central 
pavilion  in  each  front  has  a  portico,  with  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Statues,  columns,  vases,  balustrades,  &c., 
succeed  each  other  in  strange  confusion  along  both  fronts; 
and  the  whole  pile  shows  a  lamentable  want  of  unity  of 
design.  Five  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  five 
distinct  species  of  ornament,  succeed  one  another  without 
harmony  or  proportion.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is, 
however,  fitted  up  with  magnificence.  On  entering  the 
vestibule,  the  grand  staircase,  leading  to  the  state  apartments 
is  on  the  right,  together  with  galleries  communicating  with 
the  chapel,  and  with  the  king's  private  apartments.  The 
Salle  des  Spectacles,  where  dramatic  pieces  are  represented ; 
the  Salle  des  Marechaux,  decorated  with  portraits  of  the 
marshals  of  France  ;  the  Salon  des  Nobles,  with  paintings 
of  battles,  &c. ;  the  Salon  des  Paix,  with  emblems  of 
peace ;  the  Salle  du  Trone,  and  the  Salle  de  Conseil, 
used  for  state  receptions;  and  numerous  other  apartments, 
are  decorated  in  a  style  of  splendour  which  may  be  expected 
in  the  residence  of  a  French  monarch. 

One  front  of  the  Tuileries  faces  the  Place  du  Carousel, 


This  is  an  open  square,  where  Louis  the  Fourteenth  caused 
a    magnificent  triumph  to  be  prepared,  in   celebration    of 
some  of  his  victories.     A  triumphal  arch  was  built  here, 
in  1806,  as  an  entrance  to  the  palace:  it  is  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  forty-five  high,  each  front  being  decorated  with  four 
Corinthian  columns.    The  various  parts  of  the  arch  were 
decorated  by  Buonaparte  with  statues,  allegorical  figures, 
bas-reliefs,  &c.,  commemorative  of  his  triumphs;  but  when 
the  Allies  entered  Paris,  many  of  these  were  removed,  and 
were  only  partially  restored  at  a  subsequent  period.     At  a 
short   distance    north-east   of  this  triumphal    arch  is    the 
Palais  Royal,  commenced  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelien, 
in  16'29.     After  his  death,   it  passed  successively  into  the 
possession  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  Anne  of  Austria,  Louis 
the    Fourteenth,    and    the    Duke  of  Orleans.     One    wing 
of  the   palace  was,  in  the   time  of  Molicre,  occupied  as  a 
theatre,   capable  of  containing    3000    persons :    this   was 
afterwards  burned  down;   and  numerous  additions  and  re- 
pairs were  made,  about  the  year  1780,  which  brought  the 
palace  nearly  to  its  present  state,  as  to  architectural  appear- 
ance.    The  palace  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of 
such  immense  extent,  that  the  galleries  on  the  ground-floor 
are  said  to  be  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circuit.     On  entering 
the  portico,  we  come  to  a  square  or  court-yard,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  garden,  surrounded  by  buildings  which  would 
constitute   one  of  the  finest  palaces  in    Europe;    but    the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  owned   the  palace  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  profligate  and  licentious  man ; 
and,  having  exhausted  his  fortune,  he  formed  the  unprincely 
plan  of  converting  his  palace   into  a  sort  of  bazaar.     He 
divided  the  arcades  of  the  lower  galleries  into  portions,  and 
made    a    range    of  shops,  which  were  speedily  let   to  the 
highest  bidders:  these  sliops  became  some  ot   the   best  in 
Paris,  having  among  them,  however,  some  of  an   humbler 
kind.     Goldsmiths,  jewellers,  booksellers,  tailors,  blacking- 
makers,  hair-dressers,  &c.,  were,  and  still  are,  to  be  found 
in  these  shops.      Beneath  the  ground-story,  subterranean 
apartnaents  were  let  out  as  drinking  and  dancing  rooms; 
and  on   the   first  floor,  the  apartments  and  galleries  were 
let  in  a  manner  which  perhaps  has  never  had  a  parallel 
in  any  other  city  in  Europe  :    literary  and  learned  societies, 
booksellers,  gamblers,  and  depraved  persons,  occupied  rooms 
under  the  same  roof ! — thus  seeming  to  place  intellectual 
advancement    and    moral    degradation     hand    in     hand. 
Although   many  changes   have   occurred   within  the    last 
fifty  years,  we  believe  the  mode  in  which  the  Palais  Royal 
has  been  occupied,  still  remains  nearly  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  Palais  Royal  is  at  one  angle  of  a  triangular  space, 
bounded  by  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and 
the  Boulevards;  and  in  this  space  are  many  public  build- 
ings, such  as  the  Bibliolheque  du  Roi  (Royal  Library);  the 
ofiices  of  the  Minister  of  Finances,  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  Place  de  Ven- 
dome,  &c.  The  Royal  Library  is  a  magnificent  collection 
of  books,  which  sprang  originally  from  ten  volumes,  which 
an  early  king  of  France,  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
collected.  Small  accessions  were  made  to  the  collection, 
till,  in  1429,  it  amounted  to  150  volumes.  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  Charles  the  Eighth,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and 
Francis  the  First,  gradually  increased  the  number,  partly 
by  purchase,  and  partly  by  conquest  in  foreign  countries. 
Henry  the  Second  ensured  its  progressive  increase  by 
making  a  law  that  every  bookseller  should  present  to  the 
library  a  copy  of  every  hook  which  he  published.  Colbert, 
Cardinal  Fleury,  and  Louis'  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth, 
and  Sixteenth,  made  such  additions  as  rendered  the  col- 
lection the  finest  in  Europe.  The  library  is  contained  in 
a  plain  atid  unassuming  building,  surrounding  a  court-yard. 
The  ground-floor  is  appropriated  to  the  new  publications, 
constantly  being  received  from  the  booksellers.  The  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  general  store  of  printed  books, 
(350,000  in  number,)  a  cabinet  of  medals,  cameos,  and  in- 
taglios, a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  a  gallery  of  MSS.,  (amount- 
ing to  more  than  100,000,)  a  repository  of  engravings, 
(comprising  5000  volumes  of  prints,  all  well  classified,) 
and  other  apartments.  Visitors  may  see  the  greater  part 
cf  this  superb  collection,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  Place  Vendome,  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  and  of  the  Tuileries'  Gardens.  This  place,  or  open 
ground,  was  formed  by  the  Marquess  de  Louvois.  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  some  of  the  Parisian  streets.  It  has  a  range  of 
uniform  buildings  round  three  sides,  but  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  column  in  the  centre,    This  column,  formed 
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on  the  model  of  that  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  was  commenced,  in 
1806,  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  and  finished,  in  )810,  at  an 
expense  of  1,000,000  francs.  It  is  formed  of  stone,  and 
entirely  cased  with  brass,  furnished  by  the  guns  taken  from 
the  Austrians  by  Buonaparte.  The  column  is  about  140 
feet  high,  and  13  feet  diameter;  and  from  the  pedestal 
commences  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  which  wind  round  the 
column  spirally  until  they  reach  the  top.  The  bas-reliefs, 
are  executed  on  brass  plates,  276  in  number,  each  mea- 
suring four  feet  by  three;  the  subjects  represented  being  the 
principal  events  in  the  campaign  of  1805.  The  column  and 
the  bas-reliefs  were  the  labour  of  Lepere,  Gondouin,  Denon, 
Bergeiet,  Delaunoy,  and  Raymond,  and  are  deemed  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  skill.  A  statue  of  Buonaparte  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal :  this  was  removed  by  the 
Allies,  in  1814,  but  restored  to  its  place  in  1831. 

SECOND   DISTRICT.      NORTHERN   FAUXBOUKGS. 

Northward  of  the  spot  to  whic;h  our  attention  has  been 
recently  directed  is  a  large  district,  bounded  by  the  Boule- 
vards ExtSrieurs  on  the  north,  the  Boulevards  Interieurs  on 
the  south,  the  Rue  St.  Martin  on  the  east,  and  the  Rue  du 
Fauxbourg  du  Roule  on  the  west.  This  district  contains, 
among  other  buildings,  the  Church  of  the  Madelaine,  the 
Chapel  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  house  of  the  English 
ambassador,  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare,  and  two  abattoirs,  or 
slaughter-houses. 

The  Church  of  the  Madelaine,  called  originally  the  Tem- 
ple of  Glory,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1  777,  and  dedicated 
to  those  who  died  while  fighting  for  France.  But  the  plan 
of  the  original  architect  was  departed  from  during  the  sub- 
sequent troubles;  for  it  was  taken  down, — then  partially 
restored, — then  rebuilt  in  1816,  in  order  to  contain  expiatory 
monuments  to  the  royal  personages  executed  during  the 
Revolution.  From  1816  to  IS.'IO  it  was  called  La  Madelaine, 
and  was  consecrated  for  the  performance  of  public  worstiip, 
but  has  since  resumed  its  original  title  of  Le  Temple  de  la 
Gloire.  It  is  a  plain  edifice,  having  in  front  a  portico,  with 
eight  columns.  Near  this  church  is  a  chapel  called  La 
Chapelle  expiatoire  de  Louis  if  F"/.,  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Louis  and  his  queen  were  buried  after  their  execution 
in  1793.  It  is  a  neat  rectangular  building,  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  and  having,  in  the  interior,  fifteen  niches,  intended 
to  receive  statues  of  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  prison  of  St.  Lazare  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
women    sentenced   to   difl^erent   periods   of    imprisonment. 
Here  an  excellent  system  of  management  is  adopted ;  for 
the  inmates  are  compelled  to  work  ;  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  needle-work  are  often  produced.     While  on  the  subject 
of  prisons,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  others  which 
are  to  be  found  in   Paris.     The  Prison  de  la  Force,  which 
was  formerly  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  is  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  but 
not  yet  tried:   the  exterior  of  the  building  possesses  con- 
siderable architectural  beauty;  and   the  interior  is  divided 
into  six  compartments,  each  of  which  has  a  court-yard,  a 
covered  gallery,  an  infirmary,  and  a  common  store  or  larder. 
The  Temple  was  a  large  building  erected  by  the  Knights 
Templars  in  1200;  but  after  the  demolition  of  that  order, 
the  building,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  used  as  a  place  of  con- 
finement for  prisoners  of  state ;  and  under  this  designation 
a   melancholy  interest  was  given   to  the  Temple,   as    the 
abode  of  the   unfortunate  and  ill-used  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution.     Our  country- 
men. Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Captain   Wright,  were,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  confined  here.     Jm  Conciergerie  is  a  pri- 
son appropriated  to  those  who   have   been  found  guilty  of 
crimes,   and   are  waiting  for  punishment.     It  is  situated 
underneath  the   Palace  of  Justice;  and  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  the  personages  whom  it  contained  during  the 
lawless  period  to  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
allude.     At  the  end  of  a  long  vestibule  is  a  dark  gallery,  in 
which  is  a  dungeon,  wherein  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  was  confined  previous  to  her  exe- 
cution: another  where  Marie  Antoinette  was  confined  for 
two  or  three  months,  and   since  converted  into  a  chapel, 
decorated  with  expiatory  altars  and  tablets,  in  memory  of 
the  king,  queen,  and  princess.     In  other  rooms  of  the  same 
prison,  were  confined  Lavoisier,  Condorcet,  Malesherbesand 
other  illustrious  men ;  together  with  the  monster  Robes- 
pierre.    The  Abbaye,  the  Prison  de  Montaigu,  the  Maison 
d Arret,  the  Bicetre,  the  Madelonnettes,   St.  Pelagic,  and 
*^«»  Maison  de  Refuge,  are  other  prisons  situated  in  and 


near  Paris;  and  are  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  persons 
charged  with  different  species  of  crimes. 

The  Abattoirs  are  establishments  exceedingly  creditable 
to  the  Parisians;  since  they  remove  from  tlie  public  eye  a 
scene  which  too  oflen  disgusts  the  inhabitants  of  English 
cities.  The  abattoirs  were  established  by  Buonaparte,  in 
1810,  to  remedy  the  nuisance  of  having  cattle  driven  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  there  slaughtered  in  alleys  and 
courts.  They  are  buildings  of  great  extent,  that  of  Mont- 
martre  being  1074  feet  in  length,  and  384  in  depth;  and 
consists  of  slaughter-rooms,  built  of  stone,  with  every  facility 
for  cleanliness,  and  with  all  the  requisite  tackle,  &c.  Each 
butcher  has  stalls  set  apart  for  his  beasts,  pens  for  his 
sheep,  and  convenience  for  his  forage :  and  pays  the  govern- 
ment a  certain  small  sum  for  every  beast  driven  into  the 
abattoir.  The  abattoirs,  five  in  number,  are  situated  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  to  them  the  oxen  and  sheep 
are  brought  from  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Sc6aux  and 
Passy ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  equivalent  either  to  Smith- 
field  or  to  Newgate  markets— both  situated  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  city,  and  devoted,  the  one  to  the  sale,  and  the 
other  to  the  slaughter,  of  oxen  and  sheep.  The  attempt 
to  establish  an  abattoir  at  Islington,  near  London,  has 
failed;  a  circumstance  which,  without  regarding  it  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  we  may  regret  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness  and  decency. 

The  arches,  gates,  or  partes  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin, 
lead  from  the  interior  Boulevards  to  the  Fauxbourgs.  The 
Porte  St.  Denis  was  erected  in  1672,  in  commemoration  of 
several  victories  gained  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  forms  a 
perfect  square  o  seventy-two  feet,  decorated  with  bas-reliefs, 
trophies,  colossal  figures,  and  other  emblematical  trappings; 
and  is  deemed  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  art  erected 
in  Paris  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Having 
suffered  from  violence  during  the  Revolution,  it  has  been 
since  repaired  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  original.  Not  far 
from  this  noble  arch  is  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  built  in  1674, 
two  years  after  that  of  St.  Denis,  and  from  a  similar  motive. 
It  forms  a  square  of  54  feet,  and  is  divided  into  three  arches, 
the  central  one  being  30  feet  high  and  15  wide,  and  the 
others  16  feet  high  and  8  wide.  It  is  less  richly  decorated 
than  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  but  is  equal  to  it  in  delicacy  and 
harmony  of  execution.  The  bas-reliefs  with  which  it  is 
decorated  represent  the  capture  of  Limburg,  of  Besan9on, 
and  other  places,  during  the  military  career  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 

THIRD  DISTRICT.  CENTRAL  PARIS 
We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  a  portion  of  Paris 
nearly  rectangular,  and  bounded  by  the  interior  Boulevards 
on  the  north,  the  Rue  St.  Martin  on  the  east,  the  Rue 
Vivienne  and  the  Tuileries  on  the  west,  and  the  Seine  on 
the  south.  This  portion  contains  the  Palais  du  Louvre,  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain's,  the  Protestant  Church,  the  Trea- 
sury,  the  Bank,  the  Post-Office,  the  Custom-JIouse,  the 
Bourseh,  or  Exchange,  the  Corn  Market  (Halle  aux  Bles), 
the  Place  des  Victoires,  &c. 

The  magnificent  Louvre  (the  origin  of  the  name  of  which 
is  a  matter  of  much  dispute)  is  the  most  ancient  palatial 
building  in  Paris.  A  palace  was  built  on  the  site — at  that 
time  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city— by  King  Dagobert.  in 
the  dark  ages;  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  the  tenth 
century;  rebuilt  by  Louis  the  Young;  and  enlarged  by 
Philip  Augustus,  who  added  an  immense  isolated  tower,  in 
which  the  feudatory  barons  used  to  assemble,  to  do  homage 
and  fealty  to  the  king.  The  tower  was  taken  down  in  1528; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  building  existed  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  repaired  or  rebuilt  piecemeal.  Francis  the 
First  and  Henry  the  Fourth  appear  to  have  used  the 
palace  rather  as  a  national  museum,  or  receptacle  ol  the 
works  of  art.  than  as  a  royal  residence;  and  it  has  long 
been  appropriated  to  the  first-mentioned  purpose.  Ihe 
Louvre,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  a  magnificent  range  ot 
buildings,  enclosing  a  central  court.  The  several  portions 
of  this  structure  have  been  added  by  almost  every  sovereign, 
from  Francis  the  First  to  Louis  Phihppe.  The  east  front  or 
facade  is  that  which  is  most  admired;  it  is  525  feet  long, 
and  is  composed  of  two  peristyles,  and  three  projecting 
buildings,  on  a  ground-tloor,  which  form  one  continued 
basement;  but  it  has  been  objected  that  the  substructure, 
or  ground-floor,  on  which  the  colonnade  above  is  raised,  is 
too  lofty  for  the  height  of  the  colonnade  itself.  A  gallei,v, 
1400  feet  in  length,  extends  from  the  Louvre  to  the 
Tuileries,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  palatial  buildings. 
The  numerous  apartments,  galleries,  and  saloons,  ot  whica 
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the  Louvre  consists,  contain  a  mass  of  treasure  in  the  fine 
arts  which  few  other  cities  can  equal.  During  the  usurpation 
of  Buonaparte,  the  richest  treasures  of  Italy  and  Germany 
were  added  to  the  collection  of  the  Louvre,  as  military 
spoils;  but  at  the  conchision  of  the  war,  the  Allies  properly 
insisted  on  the  restitution  of  the  sculptures  and  paintings 
■which  had  been  violently  taken  from  their  rightful  owners. 
The  present  collection  is  all  honourably  acquired,  and  is 
creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  French  nation.  The  long 
gallery,  at  the  time  to  which  we  just  alluded,  contained 
1200  pictures,  the  finest  of  every  age  and  country,  and 
most  of  which  had  been  brought  by  Buonaparte  from 
foreign  countries.  In  its  present  state,  the  Louvre  contains 
about  1500  pictures,  1000  pieces  of  sculptures,  4000  engraved 
copper-plates,  and  20,000  drawings.  These  treasures  are 
deposited  in  various  apartments,  to  which  appropriate  names 
are  given  ;  and  the  present  monarch,  Louis  Philippe,  has 
been  constantly  making  additions  to  the  collection. 

The  English  reader  is  aware  that  the  French  nation 
professes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  Protestant  places  of  worship  at  Paris,  one  of 
which  is  situated  in  the  district  now  under  consideration. 
This  is  the  ancient  church  of  the  Oratoire,  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  and  is  much  admired  for  the  regularity  of  the 
architecture,  and  the  harmonious  proportions  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  which  prevail  throughout  the  building.  Service 
is  performed  here  every  Sunday  morning,  by  a  French 
or  a  Swiss  Protestant  clergyman,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon 
by  an  English  clergyman.  The  Church  of  the  Visitation, 
once  belonging  to  a  conventual  establishment,  is  now 
devoted  to  Protestant  worship;  as  are  likev.'ise  six  other 
buildings,  situated  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  the  congre- 
gations belonging  to  various  denominations  of  Protestants. 

At  a  short  distance  northward  of  the  Louvre,  is  the 
Place  des  Victoires,  planned  by  Marshal  la  Feuillade,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  is  in  a  semicircular 
form,  and  had  originally  a  colossal  statue  of  that  monarch 
in  the  centre;  but  in  the  year  1792  this  statue  was  removed, 
and  another  put  up  in  honour  of  General  Dessaix.  This, 
in  its  turn,  disappeared  in  1822,  to  make  room  for  another 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by  Bosio,  an 
Italian  sculptor :  the  pedestal  of  this  statue  is  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs,  representing  some  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  "le  grand  monarch."  The  Ptoce  is  surrounded 
by  noble  and  uniform  houses;  among  which  is  one  which 
was  budt  by  Francis  Mansard,  as  an  hotel  for  the  Due  de 
VrilUere  in  1620,  but  which  is  now  appropriated  as  a 
bank,  where  notes  are  issued,  bills  discounted,  money 
advanced  to  government,  private  deposits  received,  &c. 
Near  this  building  is  also  the  Public  Treasury;  and  a 
little  way  northward  of  it  the  Bourse,  or  Royal  Exchange. 
This  last  is  a  noble  building:  it  was  commenced  in  1808, 
and  finished  in  1824.  It  comprises  both  an  exchange  and 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  is  surrounded  by  columns  which 
form  a  continuous  colonnade  round  the  building ;  and  in 
the  principal  front  (Rue  des  Filles  St,  Thomas)  is  a 
peristyle  of  fourteen  columns,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a 
flight  of  sixteen  steps.  Within  the  peristyle  is  a  vestibule, 
leading  to  a  noble  hall,  116  feet  long,  by  75  broad,  capable 
of  holding  two  thousand  persons,  and  decorated  with  great 
beauty  and  taste.  The  hall  for  public  business  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, (where  municipal  arrangements  regarding  commerce 
are  made,)  the  upper  part. 

The  Post-Office  and  the  Custom-House,  present  no  re- 
markable features;  but  the  Halle  au  Ble,  or  Corn-Mar- 
ket, merits  a  passing  notice.  In  Paris,  the  markets  are 
termed  either  halle  or  march c,  according  as  the  goods  are 
sold  by  wholesale  or  retail.  The  Corn-Market  is  of  the 
former  class,  and  was  built  by  Mazieres,  in  1762.  The 
building  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  was  admired  for  its 
lightness  and  elegance.  Being  open  to  the  sky,  it  was 
afterwards  covered  with  an  immense  dome  or  roof;  but  it 
•was  destroyed  by  fire  in  18T)2,  and  replaced  by  the  present 
structure,  which  is  a  circular  hall  of  cast-iron,  covered  by 
a  cupola,  130  feet  in  diameter,  and  lighted  by  a  central 
lantern,  37  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  markets  of  Paris 
are  the  wine-hall,  the  leather-market,  the  wool-warehouse, 
and  fish,  butter,  poultry,  fruit,  flower,  horse,  cattle,  &c., 
markets.  We  may  here  mention  a  remarkable  difference 
between  London  and  Paris.  In  our  own  capital  there  are 
neither  gates,  walls,  nor  barriers,  so  that  the  precise  quan- 
tity of  provisions  brought  into  London  from  the  country  can 
scarcely  be  deterriined.  But  in  Paris  every  cart-load,  of 
whatever  kind,  pan  *  duty,  proportionate  to  its  extent  or 


value,  when  passing  through  the  Barrieres,  by  which  the 
extent  of  every  day's  supply  is  well  known. 

FOURTH    DISTRICT.      NORTH-EASTERN    PARIS. 

We  now  pass  on  to  another  district,  including  all  that 
part  of  Paris  which  is  east  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin  and  north 
of  the  river  Seine,  and  in  which  are  contained  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  churches  of  St.  Gervais,  of  la  Visitation,  of  the 
Carmelites,  and  oi  St.  Antoine,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  the  Archives  de  la  France,  the  hospitals  of 
Quinze-Vingts  and  of  St.  Louis,  the  Place  Royale,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Elephant,  numerous  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, and, — ^just  without  the  walls, — the  celebrated  cemetery 
of  Pere  la  Chaise. 

Few  buildings  in  Paris  are  so  remarkable  in  their  exterior 
appearance  as  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (Town  Hall),  situated  in 
the  Place  de  Greve,  near  the  river.  It  was  commenced  in 
1533,  after  the  design  of  an  Italian  architect;  but  has  been 
frequently  alteted  and  repaired.  The  entrance,  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  front,  is  deemed  far  too  small  for 
such  a  building;  but  the  interior  of  the  edifice  is  con- 
veniently arranged  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. The  large  hall  is  a  parallelogram,  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  beautifully  decorated.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  ex- 
citing scenes  of  the  Revolution:  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was 
exhibited  to  the  populace  from  one  of  the  windows ;  and 
hither  Robespierre  retreated,  when  his  guilty  career  was 
nearly  at  an  end.  In  the  Revolution  of  1830,  also,  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts. 

The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  institutions  in  Paris.  It  is  a  collection  of  models 
of  all  the  machines  invented  by  French  genius  and  in- 
dustry, in  almost  every  kind  of  manufacture,  and  every, 
branch  of  art,  arranged  and  classified  in  a  very  convenient 
way.  A  piece  of  tapestry  is  shown  at  the  museum,  re- 
specting which  a  singular  story  is  told.  Vaucanson,  the 
celebrated  mechanician,  invented  some  weaving-machines 
which  the  w-eavers  of  Lyons  treated  with  neglect;  in  revenge 
for  which  he  attached  an  ass  to  one  of  his  looms,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  piece  of  tapestry  more  exquisite 
than  the  Lyonnese  had  ever  produced. 

The  Archives  of  France,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand 
volumes,  are  now  kept  in  a  building  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Dukes  of  Guise,  and  having  a  handsome  fa9ade  of 
sixteen  columns  of  the  Composite  order.  Adjoining  this 
is  another  building,  once  occupied  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan ; 
but  now  devoted  to  the  Royal  Printing-office,  where  an 
immense  collection  of  types,  of  all  ages,  countries,  and 
characters,  is  kept,  and  where  the  Royal  Ordonnances,  &c., 
have  been  printed.  We  may  here  remind  the  English 
reader,  that  many  matters  of  this  kind,  which  in  England 
are  under  the  control  of  parliament,  are  in  France  the 
prerogative  of  the  king  in  person.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
pope,  during  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  visited  this 
printing-office,  the  directors  caused  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be 
printed  in  150  different  languages,  copies  of  which  were 
prepared  and  presented  to  him  while  he  was  yet  there. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  is  the  Place 
Pot/ale,  an  open  square  planned  and  built  by  order  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  about  1 600  ;  but,  unlike  other  Parisian  "Places," 
it  has  much  of  the  melancholy  air  of  a  cloister,  on  account  of 
the  height  of  the  buildings,  their  sombre  style  of  architcc 
ture,  the  few  outlets  from  the  square,  and  the  small  number 
of  persons  who  visit  it.  A  statue  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  was  pulled  down  by  the 
mob,  in  1  792,  but  afterwards  replaced  by  a  marble  equestrian 
statue  of  the  same  monarch.  The  Palace  des  Tottrnelles, 
which  once  stood  in  this  square,  and  which  was  inhabited 
by  several  French  sovereigns,  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
C^atherine  de  Medicis.  Almost  close  to  this  square  is  the 
site  on  which  the  celebrated  prison  of  the  Bastille  stood, 
before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  revolutionists.  When  Buo- 
naparte was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  he  ordered  the 
erection  of  a  figure  of  a  gigantic  elephant  near  this  spot: 
the  elephant  was  to  be  seventy-two  feet  high,  with  a  tower 
on  its  back,  out  of  whose  trunk  water  was  to  flow.  This 
enormous  structure  was  commenced ;  but  the  fall  of  Buo- 
naparte prevented  its  completion;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  original  plan  will  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  is  an  extensive  pile  of  build- 
ings, surrounding  a  court  300  feet  square,  and  is  used  as  a 
pest-house  for  the  reception  of  infected  persons:  the  number 
which  can  be  accommodated  is  800.  Paris,  in  the  midst  of 
its  demoralizing  scenes,  is  not  deficient  in  benevoler''-  "  ""''' 
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tutions:  it  is  said  that  there  are  5000  beds  devoted  gra- 
tuitously to  the  sick,  and  15,000  to  the  aged,  infirm,  and 
infants;  but.  notwithstanding  the  schools,  institutions,  and 
hospitals  of  Paris,  no  other  city  in  Europe  contains  so  many 
idle  poor;  chieHy  owing  to  the  facilities  for  dissipation 
which  that  capital  affords. 

The  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  situated  in  this  part  of 
Paris,  is  well  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  as  we  intend  to  devote 
a  separate  article  to  it  hereafter,  as  well  as  to  the  extraor- 
dinary Catacombs  of  Paris,  we  will  not  enter  into  any  details 
respecting  it  here. 

FIFTH  DISTHICT,  ISLANDS  IN  TIIK  SEINE. 
We  have  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  that  part  of  Paris 
which  lies  north  of  the  river  Seine;  and  must  next  describe 
the  three  islands  situated  in  that  river,  before  proceeding 
to  its  southern  banks.  These  islands  are  called  Isle  du 
Palais,  Isle  St.  Louis,  and  Isle  Louvier.  The  first  con- 
stituted the  original  city  of  Paris,  in  the  time .  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  still  often  called  the  cite.  The  island  is 
surrounded  by  quays,  and  is  thickly  intersected  by  old 
streets,  which  are  generally  narrow  and  gloomy.  'The 
isle  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  magnificent  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  the  piincipal  religious 
edifice  in  France.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  a  temple 
occupied  the  site  on  which  the  cathedral  now  stands ;  and 
this  temple  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Denis.  The  present  structure  was  built  by 
Robert  the  Devout,  about  the  year  1010,  and  it  has  survived 
the  storms  which  have  so  often  desolated  France.  It  is  a 
Gothic  structure,  414  feet  long,  144  wide,  and  102  high, 
with  two  immense  square  towers,  about  200  feet  high. 
The  edifice  is  supported  by  120  enormous  columns,  running 
from  end  to  end;  besides  which  there  are  about  300  other 
columns,  each  cut  from  a  single  block,  in  different  parts  of 
the  edifice.  There  are  forty-five  chapels  ranged  round  the 
interior.  The  eastern,  or  principal  front,  presents  three 
portals,  of  which  the  side  ones  are  ancient,  and  the  centre 
comparatively  modern ;  and  above  the  central  one  is  a  gallery 
which  formerly  contained  statues  of  twenty-eight  kings  of 
France,  but  which  were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  The 
whole  exterior  of  the  building  is  surrounded  by  galleries, 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  visitor  may  gain  access  to  almost 
every  part  of  it.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  all  that 
S^voostly  magnificence  which  distinguishes  cathedrals  in 
..roman  Catholic  countries,  and  which  accords  better  with 
the  tenets  of  that  church  than  with  the  simpler  and  purer 
rites  of  the  English  national  church.  The  chapels,  of 
which  thirty  still  remain  in  good  preservation,  are,  as  is 
usual  on  the  Continent,  dedicated  to  various  saints,  and  are 
decorated  with  paintings  and  sculptures  in  great  number. 

The  archiepiscopal  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris,  is  a  heavy  building,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  and 
contrasting  unfavourably  with  the  elegant  Gothic  details  of 
the  latter.  It  was,  however,  before  the  Revolution  of  1830 
(at  which  time  it  suffered  great  injury)  decorated  with  much 
beauty  and  richness.  Nearly  adjoining  the  cathedral,  on 
the  other  side,  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  most  ancient  hospital 
in  Paris.  Being  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  it  has 
always  been  crowded  with  patients;  and  it  is  said  that, 
shortly  before  the  Revolution,  it  contained  no  less  than^ue 
thousand  patients,  in  less  than  one-third  that  number  of 
beds.  Dead  and  dying, — the  fevered  and  the  consumptive, 
—were  often  lying  on  the  same  pallet;  so  that  of  all  the 
patients  who  entered  the  hospital,  only  one-fifth,  on  an  ave- 
rage, left  it  alive,  notwithstanding  the  benevolent  exertions 
of  physicians,  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  (a  class  of 
nuns  whose  time  and  employments  are  devoted  to  works  of 
humanity).  By  the  care  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  by 
subsequent  arrangements  made  during  the  Revolution, 
other  hospitals  were  established  in  different  parts  of  France, 
and  the  Hotel  Dieu  became  relieved  of  those  inmates 
whose  maladies  were  most  severe  or  infectious.  At  present 
about  1300  beds  are  made  up  iu  the  hotel,  and  it  is  under 
admirable  regulations. 

Towards  the  west  end  of  the  island  is  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, a  large  building,  once  occupied  as  a  residence  by  the 
kings  of  France.  The  original  palace  was  built  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  was  enlarged  at  different  periods.  It 
contained  a  hall,  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  France, 
as  being  the  place  where  the  lungs  received  the  ambassa- 
dors of  foreign  nations.  That  building  was,  however, 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  1518,  and  the  present  structure  built 
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on  its  site.  A  court,  called  the  Cour  du  Mai,  in  front  of 
the  building,  leads  to  a  grand  flight  of  steps,  at  the  summit 
of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  having  four  noble 
Doric  columns,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade.  One  part  of 
the  building  is  devoted  to  the  prison  of  the  Concierycric, 
another  to  the  Tribunal  of  Police,  a  third  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  a  fourth  to  the  Cour  Koyale,  a  fifth  to  the 
Court  of  Assizes.  The  whole  building  is  therefore  appro- 
priately termed  the  Palace  of  Justice.  Close  by  the  palace 
is  the  Saiiite  Chapelle,  or  Holy  Chapel,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  structures  in  Europe.  It  is  not  used  for 
religious  worship,  but  was  intended  as  a  repository  for  the 
relics  which  St.  Louis  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  record-house  for  the  archives  and  records  of 
the  courts  of  justice. 

The  Isle  St.  Louis  contains  private  dwellings,  chiefly  of 
modern  date,  but  no  public  buildings  of  importance;  and 
the  Isle  Louvier,  the  easternmost,  is  used  as  a  depot  for 
fire-u  ood.  After  having  said  a  few  words  about  the  bridges, 
therefore,  we  shall  quit  this  insular  part  of  Paris.  Reckon- 
ing from  the  extremities  of  Paris,  there  are  eighteen 
bridges  across  the  Seine,  most  of  which  arc  tolerably  level. 
The  most  western  is  the  Po7it  de  Jena,  opposite  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  It  has  five  handsome  arches,  and  was  built 
about  thirty  years  ago,  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  Pont 
des  Invalides  is  a  cluiin-bridge,  leading  from  the  Ilutel  des 
Invalides  to  the  Champs  Eli/sees.  The  Pont  Louis  XVI. 
leads  from  the  Place  Louis  XVI.  to  the  Ciiamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  was  formerly  called  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  It 
was  built  by  Louis  XVI.  in  1791:  the  length  is  600  feet; 
the  number  of  arches  five,  and  it  is  decorated  with  statues 
of  Bayard,  Conde,  Sully,  Colbert,  and  other  eminent 
Frenchmen.  The  Pont  Royal  is  opposite  the  Tuileries. 
and  is  a  plain  stone  structure,  430  feet  iu  length,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  fine  view  obtained  of  the  Tuileries'  gar- 
den. The  Pont  des  Arts  leads  from  the  Louvre  to  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  is  a  horizontal  cast-iron  bridge, 
500  feet  in  length.  We  next  come  to  nine  or  ten  bridges, 
(which  either  connect  the  three  islands  together,  or  to  the 
other  parts  of  Paris,)  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the 
Pont  Neuf,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  du  Palais,  which  it 
connects  with  both  sides  of  the  city,  by  passing  over  both 
arms  of  the  river.  This  bridge  is  nearly  1000  feet  in 
length,  and  has  an  equestrian  statue  of  Henri  Quatre  in 
the  centre.  A  constant  stream  of  persons  is  passing  over 
this  bridge,  and  itinerant  dealers  in  fruit,  vegetables,  sweet- 
meats, books,  prints,  ballads,  &c.,  are  met  with  at  every 
step.  Beyond  the  islands,  towards  the  east,  is  the  last 
Parisian  bridge,  the  Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes,  formerly 
the  Pont  d' Austerlitz,  an  elegant  cast-iron  structure,  lead- 
ing from  the  Boulevard  Bourbon  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT.— SOUTH-WESTERN  PARIS. 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  Seine,  where,  westward  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  and 
between  the  Boulevards  and  the  river,  are  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  the  Hopital  des  Invalides,  I'Ecole  Militaire,  le  Chatn- 
bre  des  Deputes,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Observatory,  &c. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  vast  open  area  between  the 
river  and  the  military  school,  bounded  by  a  double  avenue 
of  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  a  wide  embankment, 
This  embankment  is  sufficiently  lofty  to  allow  spectators  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  fetes,  reviews,  races,  &c.,  which  are 
frequently  carried  on  in  the  field.  The  Ecole  Militaire  is 
a  large  edifice,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Champ  do 
Mars,  and  erected  about  ninety  years  ago,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men  of  good  family,  who  were  either  almost 
portionless,  or  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  Buonaparte  used  the  edifice  as  barracks  for  the 
Imperial  Guard,  but  it  has  since  reverted  to  its  original 
destination. 

The  Hopital  des  Invalides  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
building  in  Paris.  Henry  the  Third  planned,  and  Henry  the 
Fourth  put  in  execution,  an  asylum  for  soldiers  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  their  country.  This  asylum 
being  deemed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  too  small  and  mean 
for  such  an  object,  he  caused  the  present  hospital  to  be  con- 
structed about  the  year  1680.  It  is  an  immense  pile, 
covering  an  area  of  raore  than  30,000  square  yards.  There 
are  five  square  courts,  all  equal  in  dimensions,  and  all  sur- 
rounded by  buildings.  The  principal  fa9ade,  which  fronts 
the  river,  is  600  feet  long,  and  divided  into  three  floors, 
above  the  oasement.  A  projecting  building  in  the  centre 
is  pierced  with  a  magnificent  arch,  forming  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  building;  and  from  this  entrance  convenient 
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galleries,  corridors,  and  staircases  lead  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  huildin<>.  Every  convenieMce  that  is  practicable  is 
affonleil  for  "the  veteran  inmates,  who  are  generally  about 
3500  in  number.  The  church  attached  to  the  hospital  is 
deemed  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  France. 
It  has  a  spacious  dome,  or  cupola,  surrounded  by  forty 
columns,  and  has  a  central  lantern  more  than  300  feet  from 
the  ground.  Beneath  the  dome  were  formerly  hung  a 
large  collection  of  flags  and  banners  which  had  been  taken 
in  battle:  but  when  the  Allies  entered  Paris,  the  invalids 
took,  down  the  Hags  and  burned  them,  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Proceeding  northward  from  the  hospital  towards  the  river, 
we  come  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     This  building  was 
formerly  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  was  built  by  the  Duchess 
of  Bourbon  in    1722.     At  various  times  it  has  been  con- 
siderably altered,  and  was  almost  rebuilt  about   ten  years 
ago.     Its  principal  entrance  consists  of  one  noble  portico, 
with   a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns;   and  within  are 
courts,  corridors,   galleries,    &c.,  in    great    number.     The 
hall,  in  which  the  national  representatives  assemble,  was 
rebuilt  in  1831,  and  is  a  very  handsome  apartment,  orna- 
mented with  statues.    The  members  do  not,  as  in  England, 
address  the  house  from  their  places,  but  each  one,  when  he 
wishes  to  speak,  proceeds  toau  elevated  rostrum  or  tribune, 
something  like   a   pulpit.      Business  here  commences  at 
one  o'clock,  instead  of  four  or  five,  as  in  England.     The 
Chambre  des  Pairs,  or  House  of  Lords,  does  not  hold  its 
meetings  adjoining  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,   but  in  the 
Luxembourg  Palace,   near  the    Rue  St.  Jacques.      This 
magnificent  palace  was   occupied  in  succession  by  the  Due 
de  Luxembourg,  Mary  de  Medicis,  Madame  de  Montpen- 
sier,  the  Duchess  de  Guise,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Duchess 
of  Brunswick,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
Monsieur;    and   afterwards  became  a  prison, — a  house  for 
the  Senate, — and  finally  the  Chamber  of  Peers.     It  forms  a 
square  360  feet  by  300,  enclosing  a  large  court:  and  at  the 
corners  are  four  square  buildings  called  pavilions:  these 
pavilions  are  connected  with  the   central    portion   by   low 
galleries,    supported    by  light  and  elegant  arcades.      The 
building  contains  numerous  apartments  devoted  to  official 
purposes.     The  hall  in  which  the  peers  meet  is  an  elegant 
semicircular  room,  80  feet  in  diameter,  and    adorned    by 
numerous  statues  and  paintings.     The  palace  has  a  fine 
garden,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  all  the  Parisian  palaces. 
At  a  short  distance  within  the  Boulevards,  and  eastward 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  are  the  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,   the  War  Office,  and  the  Office  of  the  Home 
Secretary.      The  first  named  is  noted  as  having  been  built 
by  Rousseau  in  the  last  century.     He  called  it  the  Hotel 
de  Salm;  but  when  Buonaparte  appropriated  it  to  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  its  name  was  changed.     At  the  principal  front 
in  the   Rue  de  Lille  is    a  triumphal   arch,  flanked  by   an 
Ionic  colonnade,  and  enclosing  a  spacious  court  or  area.  The 
palace  itself  presents  a  noble  Corinthian  portico,  flanked  by 
Ionic  colonnades.      The  river-front  is  not  so  elegant;   but 
the  interior  fully  accords  with  the  grand  entrance:  there  is 
a  noble  saloon,  in  form  of  a  rotunda,  covered  by  a  cupola, 
which  is  adorned  with  fine  paintings;  and  the  saloon  itself 
contains  many  statues  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Legion. 
Proceeding    eastward,    we    come   to  the  Palace   oj   the 
Institute,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pont  des  Beaux  Arts.      This 
palace  was  built  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  called  the 
College  of  the  Four  Nations;    because  originally  intended 
for  the  reception  of  sixty  pupils  from  four  nations  conquered 
by  Louis  the    Fourteenth.      It  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
consisting  of  two  pavilions  flanked  by  two  ranges  of  build- 
ings, with  a  central  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sur- 
mounted by  a  noble  dome.     An  ancient  church  or  chapel 
attached  to  the  palace,   is  now  used  as  a  hall,  where  the 
sittings  of  the  members  are  held.     The  other  rooms  are 
appropriated  as   cabinets,   museums,  libraries,   &c.      We 
may  here  remark  that  science,  in  France,  partakes  of  that 
system  of  centralization  which  so  much  prevails   in  that 
country.       The    National    Institute    is   an   establishment 
divided  into  four  sections  or  academies  ;  viz.,  the  Acadcmie 
des  Sciences,  for  the  cultivation  of  natural  philosophy,  che- 
mistry and  mathematics;    the  Academic  Fran^aise,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  French  language  and  literature;  the  Aca- 
demic des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  for  history,  anti- 
quities,   and    ancient   literature ;    and   the    Acadcmie  des 
Beaux  Arts,  ioT  sculpture,  painting,  engraving,  &c.     There 
are   in  the  whole  about  two   hundred    members,    and   an 
equal  numher  of  corresponding  members.     The  four  acade- 
mies pursue  their  researches  separately ;  but  they  all  meet 


together  once  a  quarter,  to  prepare  general  reports  &c. 
As  the  number  of  members  is  small,  as  each  receives  a 
salary  from  the  king,  and  as  the  institute  stands  high  in 
European  estimation,  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  it  is  eagerly 
sought  at  every  vacancy. 

As  the  prosecution  of  science  is  under  a  central  govern- 
ment, so  is  that  of  education.  The  University  of  Paris, 
situated  near  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  an  institution  as 
old  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne;  and  though 
it  has  at  different  times  suffered  changes,  it  still  remains  a 
national  establishment  of  considerable  importance.  Educa- 
tion in  France  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  without  whose  sanction  no  school  can 
be  established.  The  educational  establishments  are  of  four 
kinds,  Colleges,  Royal  Schools,  Boarding  Schools,  and 
Charity  Schools: — Of  these  we  may  briefly  mention  the 
Faculte  de  Theologie,  where  six  professors  lecture  on  bibli- 
cal history,  church-discipline,  the  Hebrew  language,  ethics 
logic,  &c.  Faculte  de  Droit,  where  seven  professors  give 
instruction  and  lectures  on  all  branches  of  the  law,  civil  and 
international.  Faculte  de  Medicine.  This  is  a  noble 
building,  erected  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  consisting  of  a 
central  court,  surrounded  by  a  large  pile  of  beautiful  build- 
ings, in  which  instruction  is  given  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
medical  chemistry,  philosophy  of  medicine,  pathology, 
botany,  materia  medica,  and  the  collateral  branches  of  study: 
it  is  deemed  the  most  complete  medical  bchool  in  Europe, 
and  has  produced  men  whose  medical  reputation  will  be 
imperishable.  The  FacultS  de  Lettres  et  Sciences  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  in  one  of  which  lee  ures  are  given  on 
all  subjects  relating  to  history  and  the  Belles  Lettres:  and 
in  the  other  on  subjects  relating  to  the  physical  sciences. 
The  College  de  France  affords  a  gratuitous  education  to  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  who  are  instructed  in  an  extensive 
range  of  subjects,  qualifying  them  to  fill  various  stations 
in  after-life.  The  other  Facultes,  Colleges,  Lycees,  Ecoles, 
&c.,  are  too  numerous  to  be  dwelt  on  here. 

The  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  near  I'Ecole  de  Medicine,  is. 
a  beautiful  structure,  whose  grand  proportions,  boldness  of 
design,  and  general  effect,  are  highly  extolled.  The  portico 
has  two  stories,  of  which  the  lower  is  in  the  Doric,  and  the 
upper  in  the  Ionic  order:  a  tower  rises  at  each  extremity 
of  the  portico:  the  interior  of  the  church  is  fitted  up  with 
magnificence.  This  church  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth;  but  was  not  completed  for  nearly  a 
century. 

The  last  building  which  we  can  describe  in  the  present 
district  is  the  Observatoire,  situated  nearly  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  city,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  leading 
from  the  Luxembourg  gardens.  It  consists  principally  of 
a  solid  mass  of  buildings,  almost  entirely  of  stone,  with 
octagonal  towers  at  two  of  the  angles,  and  a  projecting  build- 
ing on  the  opposite  side.  The  exterior  is  grand,  simple,  and 
imposing ;  but  rather  too  small  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  astronomical 
instruments  of  every  kind  ;  an  anemometer,  for  measuring 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind;  a  pluviometer,  for 
measuring  rain;  a  mural  circle;  a  well  170  feet  deep,  for 
making  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies;  a  me- 
ridian line,  running  through  the  great  hall;  caverns  and 
pits,  for  the  prosecution  of  experiments  in  congelation,  &c. 
There  are  three  resident  astronomers ;  and  the  affairs  of 
the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  are  conducted  here. 

SEVENTH   DISTRICT.       SOUTH-EASTERN   PARIS. 

The  last  section  into  which  we  have  divided  Paris  is 
that  portion  east  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  and  south  of 
the  Seine;  constituting  the  south-east  portion  of  the  city. 
This  contains  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne,  the  Pantheon,  or 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  Church  of  Val-de-Grace, 
the  College  of  France,  and  L Ecole  Polytechnique,  Col- 
leges of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes^  the  Gobelin  Tapestry  Manufactory, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  France.  St.  Genevieve,  who  converted  the  first 
French  monarch  to  Christianity,  died  in  512,  and  was 
buried  near  the  spot  where  this  church  now  stands.  Tiie 
spot  was  regarded  as  a  holy  one  by  succeeding  monarchs, 
and  at  length  a  royal  abbey  was  built,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Genevieve.  The  Church  of  St  Etienne,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  subsequently  built  as  a  chapel  for  the  vassals  belonging 
to  the  abbey;  and  in  order  to  indicate  that  this  chapel 
belonged  wholly  to  the  abbey,  and  did  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  it  was  made  with- 
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out  any  external  door,  having  no  inlet  but  from  the  abbey- 
it  remained  thus  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when 
the  present  entrance  was  made.  The  abbey  crumbled 
away  by  the  effects  of  time  and  devastation;  but  the  church 
of  St.  Etienne  still  remains,  and  is  much  admired.  The 
front  is  formed  of  four  banded  Ionic  columns,  supporting  a 
richly-ornamented  triangular  pediment.  The  interior  is  a 
singular  mixture  of  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Arabic  architecture, 
chietly  distinguished  for  its  lofty  arches,  slender  columns, 
and  light  and  almost  aerial  staircases.  Tlie  sculptured 
pulpit  is  supported  on  a  colossal  figure  of  Saturn;  and  the 
altar,  windows,  &c.,  display  much  ancient  magnificence. 
Pascal,  Racine,  Le  Sueur,  Tournefort,  De  Sacy,  Le  Maitre, 
and  other  eminent  men,  were  buried  in  this  church. 

Very  near  this  church  is  the  Pantheon,  or  Church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  which,  from  its  dome,  at  first  sight  reminds  an 
English  visitor  of  St.  Paul's,  and  which  was  built  about 
seventy  years  ago.  The  entrance  resembles  that  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  being  a  noble  peristyle  of  Corinthian 
columns,  together  forming  a  spacious  porch.  The  interior 
of  the  building  consists  of  four  naves,  separated  by  Corin- 
thian columns,  which  support  an  entablature  serving  as  a 
basement  to  the  galleries.  Above  these  galleries  rises  a 
noble  dome,  having  its  interior  surrounded  by  pillars, 
standing  on  a  circular  basement.  A  style  of  lightness  and 
elegance  was  introduced  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
building,  which  rendered  the  pillars  unequal  to  the  enormous 
pressure  of  the  dome;  and  twelve  new  columns  had  to  be 
introduced  among  the  others  to  support  the  pressure,  which 
have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  coup  doBil.  The  interior  of 
the  dome  is  covered  with  paintings,  which  cover  a  surface 
of  3256  feet,  and  represent  four  epochs  in  the  history  of 
France,  separated  into  four  tableaux.  The  first,  the 
conversion  of  King  Clovis ;  the  second,  Charlemagne 
and  his  consort,  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  his  great- 
ness; the  third,  Louis  the  Ninth,  surrounded  by  all 
those  emblems  of  Christian  virtue,  which  led  to  his  being 
called  St.  Louis  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  restoration  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  In  another  department  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
and  his  murdered  relations  are  represented  in  a  group. 
The  Pantheon  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  who  had  in  any  way  rendered  honour  to 
their  country ;  and  this  intention  is  indicated  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  plinth  of  the  portico  : — "  Aux  Grands  Hommes  : 
La  Patrie  Reconnaissante."  In  1822  its  name  was  changed 
from  Pantheon  to  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve ;  it  was 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  and  divine  service 
was  performed  in  it  until  the  Revolution  of  1830,  when  it 
reverted  to  its  original  design.  Many  eminent  men  are 
deposited  in  the  vaults,  which  consist  of  galleries  lined  with 
cells  :  each  cell  contains  one  body,  enclosed  in  a  stone  sar- 
cophagus, and  an  inscription  of  the  name,  dignity,  &c.,  of 
the  deceased. 

L'Ecole  Poll/technique  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
educational  establishments  in  Paris.  It  was  established 
in  1796,  for  the  completion  of  the  education  of  students 
who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  other  in- 
stitutions,— especially  such  as  are  intended  for  the  artillery 
and  engineering  departments  of  the  army;  since  no  officer 
is  admitted  into  the  artillery  who  has  not  been  educated 
in  the  Polytechnic  School.  The  most  accomplished  men 
of  science  are  appointed  by  government  as  professors ; 
and  their  salaries,  as  well  as  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  are  defrayed  out  of  a  fund  derived  partly 
from  the  payments  received  with  the  students.  Each 
student,  of  whom  there  are  300,  pays  1000  francs  per 
annum  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and  undergoes  a  most 
rigorous  examination  as  to  proficiency  before  he  is  admitted. 
As  the  students  are  mostly  verging  upon  manhood,  and 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  military  affairs,  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that  they  plunged  into  the  scene  of  strife  and 
contest  which  distinguished  the  month  of  July,  1830. 

At  a  short  distance  north-east  of  I'Ecole  Polytechnique 
is  tbe  Halle  aux  Vins,  or  Wine-market.  It  was  built  by 
Buonaparte  in  1811,  on  apian  as  singular  as  it  is  extensive. 
The  market  is  divided  into  streets,  receiving  the  names  of 
the  different  kinds  of  wine  which  are  principally  sold  there ; 
such  as  the  Rue  de  Champagne,  Rue  de  Bourgogne,  Rue 
de  Bourdeaux,  Rue  de  Languedoc,  Rue  de  la  Cote  d'Or. 
There  are  seven  distinct  piles  of  buildings  separated  by 
these  streets;  of  which  some  are  used  as  markets,  some  as 
cellars,  some  for  brandies,  others  for  the  ofhces  of  the  nu- 
merous clerks  who  superintend  the  entrance  and  departures 
of  the  wines,  and  another  as  a  bureau  or  office  wherein  are 
kept  copies  of  all  fhe  wine-measures  used  in  France,     A 


duty  of  one  franc  is  paid  for  every  cask  of  wine  that  enters 
the  market,  of  which  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  is  ilie 
average  number.  The  market  is  capable  of  convenieiiily 
receiving  half  a  million  casks  at  once. 

Proceeding  eastward  we  come  to  the  noble  Jardin  dcs 
Plantes.  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  botanic  gar- 
dens in  Europe;  comprising  not  only  the  plants  which  belong 
to  such  an  establishment,  but  also  a  large  menagerie,  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  of  anatomy,  and  numerous 
lecture-rooms,  where  lectures  are  delivered  on  various 
branches  of  science.  At  the  entrance  of  llie  garden  arc  seen 
several  enclosures,  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture; one  containing  specimens  of  different  kinds"  of 
soils  and  manures  exhibited  so  as  to  show  their  coniparati\e 
fertility  ;  a  second  contains  specimens  of  fences,  hedges,  &c. 
with  examples  of  the  modes  of  training  espalier  fruits,  ever- 
greens, &c. ;  a  third  contains,  systematically  arranged, 
specimens  of  all  the  fruit-trees  growing  in  France  and  the 
neighbouring  countries; and  a  fourth  contains  specimens  of 
almost  every  vegetable  which  is  appropriated  to  the  food 
of  man,  with  examples  of  the  most  successful  modes  of 
training  them.  Beyond  these  enclosures  we  come  to  the 
Botanic  Garden,  which  consists  of  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand plants  arranged  on  the  system  of  Jussieu;  each  spe- 
cimen being  labelled  with  its  proper  name,  and  the  whole 
planted  in  beds  divided  off  from  each  other  by  box-hedges. 
To  this  succeeds  a  range  of  green-houses  and  hot-houses, 
600  feet  in  length,  and  filled  with  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
collection  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  such  as  require  artificial 
aid  in  a  temperate  climate.  Here,  as  in  the  open  garden, 
every  plant  is  labelled  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner; 
and  the  visitor  may  see  the  sugar-cane,  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  and  the  date-palm,  in  a  flourishing  state.  A  long 
path  leads  by  a  winding  ascent  to  the  summit  of  ah 
artificial  hill,  where  a  little  pavilion  is  erected,  from  whence 
a  splendid  view  of  nearly  the  vvhole  of  Paris  is  obtained. 
Half-way  up  the  ascent  is  a  beautiful  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
planted  by  Jussieu  and  still  flourishing;  as  well  as  busts 
of  Linnaeus  and  of  Daubenton. 

The  Menagerie  comprises  a  very  large  collection  of  rare 
animals.  There  are  also  attempts  made  to  illustrate  the 
native  habits  of  more  docile  animals,  by  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  in  the  enclosures  where  the  animals  are  kept, 
and  of  such  kinds  as  they  are  accustomed  to  prefer  when 
in  their  native  state.  There  is  an  Aviary,  in  which  the 
birds  (chiefly  of  France)  are  classed  according  to  their  spe- 
cies or  habits. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  divided  into  various 
halls  and  apartments.  One  room, — the  Library, — coniains 
a  copy  of  almost  every  book  that  has  ever  been  printed  in 
any  language,  on  the  subject  of  natural  history.  A  second 
room  contains  specimens  of  minerals  arranged  by  Haiiy. 
A  third  contains  ores;  a  fourth,  geological  specimens.  A 
fifth  contains  fossil  remains  of  animals  whose  bones  Cuvier 
found  in  the  quarries  at  Montmartre,  &c.  Anotherioom 
contains  vegetable  fossil  remains,  such  as  ferns,  leaves,  im- 
pressions of  plants,  gradual  formation  of  coal,  &c.  One 
room  is  devoted  to  fossil  reptiles — another  to  fossil  fishes. 
A  long  gallery  is  devoted  to  stuffed  specimens  of  quadru- 
peds and  birds,  containing  almost  every  known  species, 
arranged  in  systematic  order.  Another  gallery  contains  a 
collection  of  insects,  and  the  eggs  and  nests  of  birds. 

The  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is  a  separate 
building,  and  is  intended  to  contain  the  skeleton  of  every 
known  animal,  as  well  as  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  in  a 
separate  state,  in  order  to  verify  other  bones  which  may  be 
found.  It  also  contains  wax  preparations  of  insects,  fishes, 
shell-fish,  and  likewise  a  cabinet  of  Human  Anatomy,  com- 
prising skeletons  and  wax  preparations  in  great  number. 
Somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  the 
celebrated  Gobelin  Tapestry  Manufactory.  A  dyer,  named 
Gobelin,  established  himself  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  First,  as  a  worsted-dyer;  but  at  a  subsequent  period  the 
minister  Colbert  brought  some  tapestry-weavers  from  Flan- 
ders, who  introduced  that  branch  of  art  into  France,  and 
produced  specimens  which  have  been  universally  admired 
throughout  Europe  for  their  beauty  and  excellence.  It 
became,  and  has  since  remained,  a  government  establish- 
ment: indeed,  the  principal  part  of  the  tapestry  produced 
there  during  the  luxurious  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
employed  to  decorate  the  royal  palaces.  The  principal  sub- 
jects to  which  the  Gobelin  looms  have  been  devoted  are 
copies  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  the  Italian  and 
French  schools,  a  single  specimen  of  which  has  often  taken 
two  or  three  years  to  execute.     The  worsted  is  dyed  on 
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the  premises,  and  a  school  is  established  for  the  instruction 
of  the  workmen  in  the  principles  of  their  art. 

The  Sevres  Manufactory  is  also  a  public  establishment, 
where  are  produced  some  fine  specimens  of  porcelain : 
indeed,  before  the  time  of  Wedfjewood,  England  could  not 
compete  with  the  well-known  "  Sevres  china."  A  successive 
train  of  improvements  has,  however,  made  English  porce- 
lain fully  equal,  except  in  the  richness  of  some  particular 
tints,  to  that  of  Sevres.  The  Manufacture  des  Glaces, 
(plate  glass  manufactory)  is  another  government  establish- 
ment, where  plates  of  glass,  containing  sixty  or  seventy 
square  feet  of  surface,  are  produced. 

We  have  said  that  the  Boulevards  form  a  belt  round 
Paris,  and  with  a  few  words  respecting  these  Boulevards 
we  must  conclude.  A  modern  writer,  speaking  of  the 
public  walks,  says:— "The  principal  charm  of  the  Bou- 
levards consists  in  the  gay  and  festive  crowd  which  con- 
stantly fills  them,  and  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  amuse- 
ment which  every  step  supplies.  Ballad-singers,  dancing 
children,  dancing  dogs,  tumblers,  posture-masters,  con- 
jurors, puppet-showmen,  merry-andrevvs,  players,  and  for- 
tune-tellers, stand  in  long  and  interminable  succession ; 
each  unweariedly  exerting  himself  to  please,  and  thankful 
for  the  few  sous  which  are  occasionally  thrown  to  him. 
Intermixed  with  these  are  stalls,  glittering  with  a  gaudy 


display  of  toys  and  trinkets;  tables  at  which  me  scribe, 
with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  will  indite  a  letter  or  memo- 
rial, of  any  length,  oron  any  subject;  tlower-girls  by  dozens, 
who  will  take  no  denial;  musicians  performing  on  every 
instrument  which  the  art  of  man  has  invented  to  please 
(or  torture)  the  ear ;  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  who 
contrive  to  make  their  hydrostatic  experiments  sufficiently 
impressive  on  the  visages  and  clothes  of  their  auditors; 
sage  diviners  of  the  lucky  numbers  of  lottery-tickets;  men 
with  castles  inhabited  by  white  mice,  who  play  a  thousand 
antics  in  the  different  apartments;  fortresses  guarded  by 
a  regiment  of  canary-birds,  who  perform  their  different 
evolutions  with  the  precision  of  veterans;  and  last,  not  least, 
caricaturists,  or  grimaciers,  who  change  the  human  face 
divine  into  a  rapid  succession  of  odd  and  inconceivably 
grotesque  forms." 

The  reader  will  scarcely  expect  us  to  apologize  for  having 
omitted  to  name  or  describe  many  out  of  the  large  number 
of  public  buildings  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Paris.  All  we 
have  professed  is  to  convey  a  brief  idea  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  city  which  has  long  ranked  as  the 
second  in  Europe,  and  in  many  respects  as  the  first.  At 
the  time  we  are  now  writing,  the  city  of  Paris  is  being 
fortified,  by  means  of  a  military  wall,  ditch,  &c.,  round  the 
entire  city 
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SALVATOR  ROSA  AND  HIS  WORKS    ^ 

II. 

We  left  Salvator  Rosa  at  that  point  in  his  history 
when,  through  the  notice  which  Lanfranco  took  of 
one  of  his  pictures,  a  more  ready  market  for  them 
could  be  obtained. 

The  advantage  thus  gained  had  the  effect  of  re- 
lieving Salvator  from  the  worst  of  his  distress  j  but  it 
at  the  same  time  roused  the  feeling  of  independence 
in  him,  and  led  him  to  reply  in  the  most  cutting 
satires  to  the  calumny  and  abuse  which  the  other 
artists  of  Naples  now  began  to  heap  on  him,  through 
envy  of  his  superior  talents.  He  procured  for 
himself  many  enemies,  by  the  epigrams  and  songs 
which  his  restless  spirit  poured  forth  against  those 
whom  he  felt  to  be  mentally  his  inferiors.  But  he 
fortunately  acquired  the  good  services  and  friend- 
ship of  Ancillo  Falcone,  a  pupil  of  Spagnuolo, 
and  himself  a  distinguished  painter;  and  might 
thus  have  attained  a  respectable  position  in  his 
native  city.  But  his  ideas,  feelings,  and  opinions 
were  so  uncompromising,  that  he  would  not  consent 
to  paint  such  subjects  as  happened  to  be  in  fashion  at 
that  time  at  Naples,  such  as  martyrdoms,  tortures, 
massacres,  &c:  he  persisted  in  painting  those  sublime 
and  natural  scenes  which  were  more  congenial  to  his 
temperament.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  was 
still  dependent  on  the  dealers,  though  he  obtained 
higher  prices  than  before. 

Finding  that  his  exertions  were  insufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  living  even  respectably,  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  at  Naples,  he  resolved  to  quit  his 
native  country  altogether,  and  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  Accordingly,  in  1634,  and  consequently 
•when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  left 
Naples,  and  went  to  Rome;  travelling  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  on  foot,  with  his  wardrobe  strapped  to 
his  back,  and  his  portfolio  before  him.  Miltoa  visited 
Rome  at  the  same  time  as  Salvator  Rosa,  or  as  some 
say,  two  or  three  years  later  ;  the  great  poet  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  honours,  whereas  the  poor 
painter  had  no  friendly  hand  or  heart  to  greet  him. 

Rome  was  at  that  time  the  rendezvous  for  artists 
of  totally  opposite  styles;  viz.,  those  of  Italy  generally, 
and  those  of  Flanders  and  Holland.  The  Italian 
painters  usually  chose  subjects  of  an  elevated  cast, — 
either  a  representation  of  some  of  the  exquisite  scenes 
of  nature,  or  groups  embodying  the  most  striking 
passages  in  the  Bible.  Whereas,  the  Flemish  artists 
were  prone  to  represent  coarse  and  vulgar  scenes, 
such  as  occur  in  the  lives  of  the  humbler  classes  in 
almost  every  city :  those  who  have  seen  the  "  ale- 
house" scenes  of  Teniers,  the  "  interiors"  of  Ostade, 
&c.,  will  readily  understand  this  style.  Painters  of 
this  latter  school  were  wholly  repugnant  to  the  taste 
and  ideas  of  Salvator;  and  as  he  was  too  obscure  to 
mingle  among  the  great  Italian  artists  of  the  times, 
he  accustomed  himself  to  wander  amidst  the  classical 
scenes  with  which  Rome  and  its  environs  abound, 
sketching  wherever  he  went,  and  selling  his  sketches 
in  the  evening  to  the  brokers  and  dealers  in  the 
Piazza  Navona.  He  has  left  a  poem  of  about  a 
hundred  lines,  written  by  himself  at  this  period,  in 
which  he  discloses  the  bitter  pangs  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  miseries  and  the  sickness,  which  he  ex- 
perienced while  residing  at  Rome.  The  marshes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  known  to  be  the 
source  of  a  malignant  malaria,  from  which  Salvator 
suffered  much  during  his  long  rambles  in  their  vicinity. 
He  was  attacked  with  fever;  and  being  nearly  penni- 
less, was  received  into  an  hospital  at  Rome,  where  his 
life  was  saved.  As  it  was,  however,  intimated  to  him. 


that  he  could  not  recover  his  health  but  by  returning 
to  his  native  climate,  he  left  Rome  and  wended  his 
lonesome  way  to  Naples,  in  1635,  more  miserable  in 
condition,  and  more  depressed  in  mind  than  when  he 
left  it. 

He  found,  on  his  return,  that  his  mother  had  gone 
for  refuge  to  the  house  of  her  brother,  Paolo  Grecco ; 
and  that  his  sister  and  her  husband  were  plunged  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  He  once  again  roused 
his  courage,  and  tried  to  provide  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  himself  and  family.  But  the  enmity  of  his 
old  rivals  rendered  all  his  efforts  unavailing;  and 
he  could  scarcely  sell  enough  of  his  productions 
to  provide  himself  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
Some  of  his  biographers  have  inveighed  against  the 
society  and  institutions  of  the  times,  which  could 
make  such  a  man  struggle  unavailingly  against  poverty 
and  distress ;  but  unless  we  knew  all  the  collateral 
events,  we  could  not  say  how  much  his  misfortunes 
were  due  to  himself:  it  is  certain  that  his  sarcastic 
and  often  bitter  wit,  together  with  his  uncontrollable 
love  of  independence,  and  the  strength  of  his  imagin- 
ation, would  frequently  have  led  such  a  man  into 
trouble  in  any  country  and  in  any  age. 

Just  at  the  period  when  Salvator  was  sinking  into 
despondency,  an  event  occurred  which  threw  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  over  his  prospects,  Francesco  Brancac- 
cia,  a  Neapolitan  noble  who  was  made  cardinal  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  sent  to  Naples  for  one  Girolamo 
Mercuri,  to  take  the  office  of  Maestro  di  Casa  in  the 
splendid  establishment  which  the  cardinal  had  at 
Rome.  This  Mercuri  had  been  a  fellow-student  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Salvator;  and  he  now  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  indigent  artist  to  accompany  him 
to  Rome.  Salvator,  arrived  in  Rome,  was  allowed  an 
apartment  in  the  cardinal's  palace,  and  was  invited 
to  avail  himself  of  all  those  (advantages  which  the 
painting-schools  of  that  city  afforded.  But  his  pecu- 
liar temperament  again  prevented  him  from  following 
in  the  wake  of  other  men :  he  disliked  schools,  patrons, 
copyists,  and  all  that  interfered  with  the  unshackled 
exercise  of  his  imagination.  He  refused  to  paint  such 
subjects  as  were  then  in  vogue  at  Rome;  but  con- 
tinued to  paint,  whether  he  could  find  a  sale  for  them 
or  not,  his  bandits,  rocky  scenes,  and  wild  copies 
from  nature.  The  connoisseurs  of  Rome  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  the  new  artist;  he  despised 
the  rules  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  follow, 
and  they  could  only  give  the  name  of  capricci 
(caprices)  to  his  pictures. 

The  cardinal  being  made  Bishop  of  Viterbo,  Mer- 
curi and  Salvator  accompanied  him  to  that  town,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  period  at  which  the 
artist  was  introduced  to  the  cardinal.  An  order  was 
given  to  him  to  paint  the  portico  and  loggia  of  the 
episcopal  palace  in  fresco,  the  subject  being  left  to 
himself.  He  selected  an  imaginative  subject,  and 
pleased  the  cardinal  so  much  as  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  painting  a  grand  altar-piece  for  the  Chiesa  della 
Morte  at  Viterbo.  He  selected  as  his  subject  the 
"  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,"  and  produced  a  picture 
which  gained  considerable  praise,  though  not  so  much 
as  in  subsequent  times.  Circumstances  which  his 
biographers  seem  unable  to  explain,  but  which  proba- 
bly arose  from  the  restless  tone  of  his  mind,  caused 
him  to  leave  the  cardinal's  protection  after  the  lapse 
of  about  a  year,  and  return  to  Naples.  A  certain 
degree  of  reputation  had  preceded  his  third  return  to 
his  native  city,  and  he  found  himself  looked  upon  with 
more  respect  than  before;  he  therefore  immediately  « 
began  to  take  measures  to  procure  for  himself  an  | 
Italian  reputation,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
There  were  generally  two  exhibitions  held  every  year 
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at  Rome,  at  which  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest 
painters  were  placed  in  juxtaposition.  To  one  of 
these  exhibitions  Salvator  sent  a  large  picture  of 
"  Prometheus,"  which  at  once  caused  him  to  be 
ranked  among  the  finest  painters  of  the  age: — his 
diminutive  appellation  of  "  Salvatoriello"  instantly 
dropped:  his  picture  was  celebrated  in  prose  and 
verse;  and  the  Pantheon,  under  whose  roof  it  was  ex- 
hibited, became  crowded  with  visitors.  Salvator,  yet 
in  Naples,  heard  of  the  success  of  his  picture,  and  at 
the  entreaty  of  Mercuri,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
hired  a  small  house  in  the  Via  Babbuina,  and  gradu- 
ally drew  around  him  a  small  circle  of  friends  whose 
tastes  were  congenial  to  his  own. 

His  "Prometheus"  brought  him  more  fame  than 
profit;  he  was  still  most  worldly  poor,  when  at  the 
carnival  of  1639  we  find  him  entering  on  a  new  and 
strange  career.  One  feature  of  the  Roman  carnivals 
of  that  period  was  a  stage  mounted  on  wheels,  and 
occupied  by  actors  and  buffoons.  The  visitors  at  this 
carnival  were  attracted  by  the  arrival  of  a  stage, 
or  moving  platform,  on  which  was  a  personage  repre- 
senting a  Neapolitan  actor,  who,  in  his  recitations 
and  speeches,  exhibited  such  genuine  wit,  such  bitter 
satire,  and  such  exquisite  humour,  that  all  were 
charmed  with  him;  particularly  as,  at  intervals,  he 
sang  some  Neapolitan  ballads,  accompanying  himself 
cleverly  on  the  lute.  Every  one  burned  with  impa- 
tience to  know  who  this  extraordinary  man  was ; 
when,  on  going  off  the  Corso,  he  lifted  his  mask,  and 
showed  the  features  of  Salvator  Rosa. — This  circum- 
stance had  the  effect  of  introducing  Salvator  to  the 
conversazioni  and  assemblies  of  the  nobles  at  Rome, 
where  he  exhibited  the  versatility  of  his  talents  as  a 
poet,  dramatic  writer,  composer,  singer,  musician, 
actor,  and  improvvisatore ;  and  gained  that  degree  of 
distinction  for  which,  as  an  artist,  he  had  so  long 
struggled. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Salvator  felt  such  a  mode 
of  life  to  be  unworthy  of  a  great  painter;  and  he 
therefore  left  the  salons  of  the  great  to  return  to  his 
painting  room.  The  patrons  whom  he  had  gained  by 
his  versatile  talents  now  befriended  him,  by  purchas- 
ing all  his  landscape  pieces  at  good  prices ;  and  his 
landscapes  soon  occupied  a  place  beside  those  of 
Claude  Lorraine  and  Caspar  Poussin,  who  were 
among  his  contemporaries  at  Rome.  He  now  became 
a  man  of  personal  distinction  at  Rome,  dressing 
elegantly,  and  receiving  company  at  his  house,  whom 
he  attracted  by  the  versatility  of  his  talents.  But  he 
also  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  more  solid  respect  and 
friendship  of  Carlo  Rossi,  a  Roman  banker,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  an  artist,  and  visited  him  as  a  friend 
Many  other  really  worthy  and  distinguished  men  at 
Rome  also  sought  his  society ;  and  from  one  of  them, 
the  Conte  Carpigna,  he  obtained  an  order  to  paint  a 
large  battle-piece,  at  his  own  discretion. 

He  was  now  full  of  employment.  Altar-pieces, 
colossal  historical  subjects,  small  landscapes,  concetti, 
— all  emanated  from  his  pencil  with  extraordinary 
fertility;  and  his  musical  and  poetical  compositions 
appear  to  have  equalled,  in  rapidity  of  execution,  his 
pictures.  He  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  his 
life  for  which  he  had  long  thirsted, — viz.,  when  he 
could  fix  his  own  prices  ;  and  the  largeness  of  these 
prices  showed  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his 
own  talents.  Even  to  his  friend  and  patron,  Carlo 
Rossi,  he  would  not  abate  a  ducat;  but  often,  when  the 
price  was  more  than  Rossi  felt  disposed  to  pay,  Salva- 
tor would,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  send  him  the  pic- 
ture as  a  present.  On  another  occasion,  a  Roman 
prince  asked  him  the  price  of  a  certaia  picture  j — 
"Two  hundred  scudi,"  was  the  reply.    The  noble 


thought  it  too  much ;  and  returned  the  next  day  to  ask 
what  was  the  "lowest  price."  "  Tliree  hundred  scudi," 
said  Salvator.  The  nobleman  was  puzzled  td  know 
what  this  meant ;  and  called  a  third  time,  to  ask 
seriously  what  was  the  price  demanded.  "Four 
hundred  scudi,"  was  the  anwer:  Salvator  did  not 
wait  for  further  parley,  but  angrily  took  up  the  picture 
and  broke  a  hole  through  it,  to  indicate  his  indigna- 
tion at  any  attempt  to  "cheapen"  his  pictures. 
This  independence,  vanity,  rashness, — call  it  what 
we  will,— was  perpetually  appearing  in  the  character 
and  actions  of  Salvator,  and  always  kept  him  in  a 
broil  with  the  host  of  enemies,  whom,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  he  contrived  to  make. 

The  year  1647  arrived,  and  with  it  the  celebrated 
insurrection  at  Naples,  headed  by  Masanieilo,  of  which 
a  sketch  has  been  given  in  an  early  volume  of  our 
work*.  No  sooner  did  Salvator  hear  of  an  event  which 
so  much  accorded  with  his  restless  and  independent 
tone  of  mind,  than  he  shut  up  his  house  at  Rome, 
bade  adieu  to  the  easel  and  the  pencil,  and  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  immediately  joined  Masanieilo,  as 
one  of  a  company  of  young  men  called  the  Com- 
pagnia  della  Morte.  Throughout  the  brief  but  mo- 
mentous  struggle  between  Masanieilo  and  the  Spanish 
Viceroy,  Salvator  fought  as  a  volunteer  soldier;  but 
the  ardour  of  his  hopes  and  plans  was  checked  by 
the  death  of  Masanieilo;  and  the  consequent  rein- 
statement of  the  viceroy  in  authority. 

The  present,  as  well  as  the  former,  article  is  illus- 
trated by  a  copy  of  Salvator's  pictures,  which  embody 
certain  well-known  incidents  in  the  life  of  Dioo-enes 
the  Cynic.  This  philosopher  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  He  tauglit  that  a 
wise  man,  in  order  to  be  happy,  must  try  to  keep 
himself  independent  of  fortune,  of  men,  and  of  him- 
self: he  must  therefore  despise  riches,  power,  honour, 
arts  and  sciences,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  He  tried 
to  exhibit  in  his  own  person  a  model  of  Cynic  virtue. 
He  was  satisfied  with  the  coarsest  food,  was  rigidly 
temperate,  and  displayed  a  wonderful  neglect  of  per- 
sonal conveniences.  By  day  he  walked  throueh  the 
streets  of  Athens  barefoot,  without  any  coat,  wjth  a 
long  beard,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  a  wallet  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  little  wooden  drinking-bowl:  but  seeing  a 
boy  drink  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  Diogenes 
threw  away  his  bowl  as  a  superfluity.  (See  Frontis- 
piece to  the  present  article.)  At  another  time  Diogenes 
was  seen  carrying  a  lantern  through  the  streets  of 
Athens  in  the  daytime,  and  on  bemg  asked  what  he 
was  looking  for,  replied,  "  I  am  searching  for  an  ho- 
nest man."  (See  Frontispiece  to  our  former  article, 
p.  177).  On  being  asked  "What  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous animal  ?"  he  said  "  Among  wild  animals,  the 
slanderer ;  among  tame,  the  flatterer."  When  he  felt 
the  approach  of  death  (b.c.  324,)  he  sat  down  in  the 
road  leading  to  Olympia,  and  died  calmly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  number  of  people. 

♦  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  41  and  65. 

True  Philosophy. — True  philosophy  unfolds  the  design 
of  final  causes  with  a  calm  and  humble  wisdom.  It  finds 
the  Creator  everywhere,  and  always  actin<^  in  wisdom  and 
power.  It  traces  the  highest  benevolence  of  intention, 
where  the  first  aspect  showed  no  apparent  purpose,  or  one 
that  seemed  to  tend  to  misery;  offering  new  inducenaentsto 
learn  the  first  and  last  lesson  of  religion,  and  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  human  wisdom — resignation  to  the  will  of 
God. 


Truth  is  the  most  compendious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent 
instrument  for  the  speedy  dispatch  of  business.  It  creates 
confidence  in  those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour 
of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  issue  in  a  few 

words Spectator. 
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And  after  him  came  next  tlie  chill  December; 
Yet  lie,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  inacic, 
And  gre;it  bonfire?,  did  not  the  cold  remember; 
His  Saviour's  birth  so  much  his  mind  did  glad. 
Upon  a  shaggy  bearded  goat  he  rode, 
The  same  wheiewith  Dan  Jove,  in  tender  years, 
'i'hey  say  vvas  nourisht  by  the  Idaean  mayd  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  broad  deepe  bowle  he  beares, 
Of  whicii  he  freely  drinks  a  health  to  all  his  peeres. 

Spenser. 


Dark  December  has  at  length  arrived  ;  the  earth 
has  completed  another  of  her  annual  journeys,  and 
has  brought  us  to  the  middle  of  winter,  to  the  season 
of  chilliness  and  cloudiness,  of  cheerless  skies,  dreary 
prospects,  and  miry  roads.  Severe  frost  does  not 
usually  set  in  till  towards  the  close  of  the  month; 
but  a  damp  and  chilling  state  of  the  atmosphei-e 
often  prevails,  which  is  more  unpleasant  than  frost. 
The  days  are  now  at  the  shortest,  the  time  that  the 
sun  remains  above  the  horizon  being,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  the  month,  something  less  than  eight  hours, 
even  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  island. 

Vegetable  nature  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  state 
of  torpor,  and  to  have  retired,  like  the  hybernating 
animals,  to  some  secret  mansion,  there  to  sleep  away 
the  cold  and  unpropitious  season,  till  the  warmth  of 
the  ensuing  spring  shall  arrive  and  awaken  her  to 
her  accustomed  energy.  But  this  is  not  really  the 
case  :  while  apparently  slumbering,  she  is  actually 
engaged  in  preparing  and  compounding  all  the 
beautiful  verdure,  and  the  pleasing  forms  of  the 
coming  season.  The  fair  profusion  that  adoi-ns  the 
spring,  the  I'icher  flowers  and  fruits  of  summer,  and 
the  wide-spread  bounties  of  autumn,  ai-e  nothing 
more  than  the  perfect  results  of  what  has  been  pre- 
pared and  fabricated  in  silence  and  secresy  during 
these  dull  months.  Had  we  the  faculty  to  detect  and 
to  observe  what  is  going  on  beneath  the  rugged  and 
unsightly  bark  of  the  tree  that  now  lifts  its  bare 
arms  towards  the  sky,  we  should  be  filled  with  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  sight :  there  should  we  behold 
the  manufactory  going  on  of  "materials  for  its  leaf 
and  its  bark ;  for  the  petals  and  parts  of  its  flowers ; 
the  tubes  and  machinery  that  concoct  the  juices, 
modify  the  fluids,  and  furnish  the  substance  of  the 
fruit,  with  multitudes  of  other  unknown  operations 
and  contrivances,  too  delicate  and  mysterious  to  be 
seen,  or  even  comprehended,  by  the  blindness,  the 
defectibility  of  our  nature — things  of  which  we  have 
no  information,  being  beyond  the  range  of  any  of  the 
works  or  the  employments  of  mankind." 

Unvaried  is  the  scene  around  us  at  this  season, 
and  therefore  few  are  the  remarks  we  need  offer  on 
the  appearance  of  our  fields  and  plains.  Were  it 
not  for  the  evergreens,  occasionally  seen  in  hedge- 
rows, and  more  frequently  clustered  around  our 
dwellings,  all  would  be  naked  and  bail-en  ;  but  these 
welcome  trees  and  shrubs  afford  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  rest,  and  also  screen  us  in  some  measure  from 
the  severity  of  the  wintry  blasts.  The  holly,  {Ilex 
aqnifollum)  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
season  :  there  is  a  vigour  and  healthfulness  about  the 
tree,  and  a  brigittness  in  the  contrast  of  its  shining 
leaves  and  crimson  bei-ries,  that  make  it  deservedly  a 
favourite.  This  tree  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  very  useful;  the  provision  it  affords  to  poor 
hungry  birds,  during  the  severe  weather,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  them;  the  young  shoots  of  the 
tree  likewise  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  other  animals. 
Holly-bushes,  though  slow  of  growth  and  difficult  to 
rear,  on  account  of  the  depredatipns  committed  on 


them  during  the  Christmas  season  (when  holly  is 
so  abundantly  used  to  decorate  our  churches  and 
dwellings),  form  a  handsome  and  substantial  fence. 
Mistletoe  (yiscus)  is  another  plant  now  in  perfection. 
This  curious  parasite  derives  its  sustenance  from 
other  living  trees,  and  is  often  found  growing  on  the 
stems  and  branches  of  oak-trees.  The  obscure  man- 
ner of  its  growth  and  propagation,  and  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  it  flourishes,  have  caused  this  plant  ] 
to  be  regarded  with  a  great  degree  of  superstitious  i 
veneration  in  times  passed.  In  Druidical  worship  it 
was  especially  honoured,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  j 
the  virtue  of  heahng  many  diseases.  The  sixth  day 
of  every  month  was  set  apart  to  search  for  it,  and 
the  joy  of  the  people  on  discovering  it  was  very  great. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  be  propagated  by  the 
mistletoe  thrush  {Turdus  viscivorus)  which  feeds  on  the 
berries  during  winter.  The  glutinous  nature  of  these  M 
berries  causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  beak  of  the  bird,  "I 
and  in  his  efforts  to  disengage  them,  "he  strikes  them 
against  the  parts  of  the  tree  on  which  he  alights,  and 
leaves  the  needs  sticking  to  the  bark."  This  is  the 
account  usually  given  of  the  propagation  of  mistletoe  : 
it  has  been  found  upon  trial  exceedingly  difficult  to 
place  the  seeds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their 
being  washed  off  by  the  rain,  but  if  a  slit  or  indenta- 
tion be  made  in  the  bark,  the  seeds  will  most  likely 
germinate  and  produce  plants  in  any  situation  we 
may  desire,  provided  the  tree  itself  be  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  mistletoe  growing  on  apple-trees :  the  largest  plant 
of  the  kind  ever  seen  by  the  writer  of  this  article, 
was  found  a  short  time  since  amid  the  diverging 
branches  of  an  apple-tree  of  ancient  growth. 

Several  species  of  moss,  nourished  by  the  moisture 
which  is  abundantly  supplied  to  them  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  attract  our  attention  by  their 
fresh  and  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  numerous' 
family  of  lichens  also  offers  many  attractions  to  the 
botanist.  The  microscopic  examination  of  these 
inconspicuous  plants,  reveals  a  world  of  wonders  to 
the  admirer  of  natural  productions,  and  displays 
beauties  which  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  persons.  The  white,  or  yellow,  or  gray  patches, 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  noticed  on  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees,  on  old  palings,  on  the  walls  of 
ancient  edifices,  on  tomb-stones,  and  even  on  the 
paved  way  beneath  our  feet,  if  not  too  much  frequented 
to  allow  of  their  growth — all  these  picturesque-look 
ing  stains,  (as  we  should  be  apt  to  consider  them,) 
giving  a  venerable  and  time-worn  aspect  to  the  site 
they  occupy,  are  nothing  less  than  different  species 
of  the  interesting  family  of  plants  called  lichens,  of 
which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  English  Botany,  has 
given  coloured  figures  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  British  species.  This  family  is  of  considerable 
importance,  as  furnishing  us  with  dyes,  chiefly  of 
different  shades  of  purple  and  crimson  j  while  to  the 
inhabitants  of  polar  regions  it  is  of  much  greater 
value,  since  the  rein-deer  has  little  other  provender 
than  a  species  of  lichen,  (L.  rangiferinus,)  called  rein- 
deer moss,  and  since  the  Laplanders  are  almost  v.holly 
supplied  by  that  useful  animal  with  the  means  of 
existence.  '  The  nutritive  properties  of  lichens  are  far 
greater,  and  their  growth  is  far  more  considerable, 
jn  those  regions  of  frost  and  snow,  than  in  our  own 
country  ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  nourishing 
diet  for  invalids  might  at  length  be  obtained  from 
some  of  our  native  species,  having  similar  properties, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  with  the  Lichen 
islandicus,  or  Iceland  moss,  which  is  imported  for  that 
purpose  ;  or  with  the  species  of  lichen,  or  fucus,  which 
in  1830  was  rnade  use  of  by  the  starving  populatioa 
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of  Ireland,  and  was  called  by  them  carrachan  moss, 
and  which  has  since  become  a  favourite  article  of 
diet  for  the  use  of  invalids. 

When  autumn  and  her  fruits  have  passed  away,  (says 
Drummond,)  and  winter  has  succeeded 

To  rule  the  vai-ied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train ; 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms, 

the  vegetable  creation  seems  abandoned  to  desolation  and 
death.  Yet  the  pursuits  of  the  botanist  are  not  even  then 
necessarily  suspended,  since  many  cryptogamic  plants, 
especially  the  mosses,  put  on  their  best  attire,  and  to  the 
inquiring  eye  exhibit  a  structure  more  beautiful  than  is  to  be 
perceived  in  the  noblest  trees  of  the  forest.  At  this  season, 
too,  the  fuci  and  other  sea-weeds  furnish  an  abundant 
harvest ;  and  Nature,  ever  benignant,  retains  some  of  the 
natives  of  the  bright  summer,  and  furnishes  her  admirers 
with  a  few  sweet  specimens  to  compensate  in  some  degree 
the  loss  of  the  more  numerous  and  gaudy  progeny  of  the 
sunny  days  that  are  gone  by. 

The  flower-garden  is  not  utterly  despoiled  of  its 
attractions  even  in  this  gloomy  month.  A  few  linger- 
ing marigolds  and  anemones,  some  clusters  of  mi- 
gnonette, and  if  the  frost  has  not  been  very  severe, 
a  tolerable  variety  of  chrysanthemums,  are  still  to  be 
seen ;  while  the  hardy  aconite,  and  the  hellebore, 
or  Christmas  rose,  boldly  put  forth  their  blossoms. 
The  China  rose,  scarcely  appreciated  amid  the  glow  of 
bright  forms  in  earlier  months,  is  now  an  especial 
favourite,  and  its  pale  blossoms  are  much  in  request 
to  give  a  delicate  perfume  to  our  apartments.  The 
kitchen-garden  exhibits  long  unbroken  lines  of  fresh- 
looking  green  in  the  celery-beds  which  adorn  it,  and 
in  the  late-planted  lettuces  placed  in  the  sheltered 
borders  to  stand  the  winter.  The  hardy  endives 
spread  out  their  curiously-curled  leaves,  or  are  under- 
going the  operation  of  blanching,  and  the  ranks  of 
cauliflower,  brocoli,  kale,  and  cabbage,  give  an  orderly 
appearance  to  the  well- arranged  garden. 

Soon  after  the  tvinter  solstice,  or  shortest  day 
(December  21st),  frost  and  snow  usually  set  in;  and 
v;hile  the  cold  becomes  more  piercing,  the  dryness  of 
the  ground,  and  the  occasional  brightness  and  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  enable  us  to  brave  the  season 
out  of  doors,  with  more  pleasurable  feelings  than 
those  with  which  we  encountered  the  mists  and  mire 
of  the  previous  weather.  To  those  who  are  in  the 
possession  of  health  and  strength,  a  continuance  of 
frosty  weather  has  many  charms;  they  can  enter 
into  the  pleasures  of  exercise  and  diversion  at  this 
season,  and  feel  warmed  and  exhilarated  by  walking, 
riding,  skating,  &c.  Let  such  persons  remember 
with  compassion  the  case  of  the  aged  poor,  and,  as 
far  as  they  may  be  able,  provide  for  the  wants  of 
those  whose  infirmities  make  them  doubly  susceptible 
of  the  cold,  against  which  they  are  so  scantily  de- 
fended. The  sufferings  of  the  aged,  and  of  the  poor 
generally  at  this  season,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  to  relieve  them,  must  often  distress  the  bene- 
volent and  feeling  heart,  and  prove  some  alloy  to  the 
satisfaction  which  the  approach  of  winter  would 
otherwise  inspire.  For  that  winter  is  anticipated  and 
loved  by  those  who  have  learned  to  find  charms  in 
every  season  of  the  year,  we  are  well  aware  :  hence 
the  language  of  the  Poet: — 

Though  now  no  more  the  musing  ear 

Delights  to  listen  to  the  breeze. 
That  liugei's  o'er  the  gi-eeuwood  shade, 

I  love  thee,  Whiter  !  well. 

Sweet  are  the  liannouies  of  Spriug, 
Sweet  is  the  Summer's  evening  gale, 

And  sweet  tlie  Autumnal  winds  that  shake 
The  many-coloured  grove. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sober'd  soul 
The  silence  of  the  wintry  scene, 


When  Nature  shrouds  herself,  entranced 
In  deep  tranquillity. 

Not  undelightful  now  to  roam 

The  wild  heath,  sparkling  on  the  sight ; 

Not  undelightful  now  to  pace 
The  forest's  ample  rounds. 

And  see  the  spangled  branches  shine, 
And  mark  the  moss,  of  many  a  Inie, 

That  varies  the  old  tree's  brown  bark. 
Or  o'er  the  gray  stone  spreads. 

And  mark  the  cluster'd  berries  bright. 
Amid  the  holly's  gay  green  leaves ; 

The  ivy  round  the  leafless  oak. 
That  clasps  its  foliage  close. 

So  Virtue,  diffident  of  strength. 

Clings  to  Religion's  firmer  aid, 
And,  by  Religion's  aid  upheld. 

Endures  calamity. Southed. 

We  have  now  given  our  scattered  observations  oa 
the  Natural  History  of  each  month  of  the  year;  and 
in  closing  this  interesting  and  instructive  subject,  we 
cannot  but  remark  the  rapid  but  stealthy  progress  of 
time,  which  has  carried  us  on  from  one  scene  to 
another,  has  presented  to  us,  in  succession,  the  buds, 
and  blossoms,  and  fruits  of  the  year, — has  scattered  all 
these  with  the  verdure  and  the  foliage  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  has  brought  us  again  to  the  point 
from  which  we  set  out,  to  the  scene  of  desolation 
peculiar  to  winter.  This  annual  course  of  things  has 
taken  place  in  the  usual  manner,  and  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  time  ;  yet  in  attempting  to  mark  their  progress 
we  have  found  them  apparently  fleeting  away  with 
double  speed.  May  our  attempt  to  lead  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  beautiful  succession  of  natural 
phenomena  going  on  around  them  succeed  in  exciting 
a  spirit  of  observation  and  inquiry,  especially  amongst 
the  young,  and  may  they  be  led  to  view  the  hand  of 
God  in  everything. 

One  Spirit — His 
Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleeding  brows- 
Rules  universal  nature.     Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 
Of  His  unrivall'd  pencil.     He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues, 
Aud  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes. 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 
The  forms  with  which  He  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  Him !  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flavom-  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower. 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  igrand 
In  Nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 
Prompts  with  remembrauce  of  a  present  God. 

COWPER. 


GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES.  V. 
The  last  siliceous  gem  we  have  to  mention  is  the  Opat  , 
a  stone  much  softer  than  the  ordinary  quartz,  but  not 
on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the  Ust  of  gems, 
since  its  beautiful  changing  appearance  has  caused  it 
to  be  held  in  very  high  estimation,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times. 

We  are  told  that  a  Roman  senator,  named  Nonnius, 
preferred  banisbm.ent  to  giving  up  a  favourite  opal, 
which  was  coveted  by  Mark  Antony.  This  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  value  attached  to  these  gems  in  for- 
mer days;  indeed  it  appears  that  at  all  times  an  opal 
of  unusual  size  and  lustre  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
■will  fetch  an  enormous  sum.  A  stone  of  this  kind 
was  purchased  by  the  Russian  general.  Prince  Potem- 
kin  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ducats,  having  been 
taken,  as  was  affirmed,  by  Nadir  Shah,  from  the  head 
of  a  Gentoo  idol,  of  which  it  formed  one  of  the  eyes. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  opal  was  called  orphanus, 
(the  orphan,)  from  the  circumstance  of  Albert  the 
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Great  having  so  named  a  beautiful  opal  which  de- 
corated the  imperial  crown.  Leopold  the  Second, 
emperor  of  Germany,  had  in  his  possession  a  beauti- 
ful oriental  stone,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  im- 
mense value,  which  is  generally  described  as  an  opal. 
This  gem  is  also  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Turks. 

The  best  opals  are  brought  from  Hungary  and  the 
Faroe  Islands,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
of  Noble,  Precious,  and  Oriental.  According  to  Klap- 
roth,  this  stone  consists  of  nine-tenths  pure  silica,  and 
the  remaining  tenth  water.  It  is  generally  clear,  lim- 
pid, and  colourless,  but  exhibiting  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  peculiar  kind  of  lustre,  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  appellation,  has  received  that  of  opalescence, 
but  which  might  more  properly  be  called  iridescence, 
or  a  similarity  to  the  rainbow.  The  effect  consists  in 
the  surface  of  the  stone  being  apparently  covered  with 
spots  and  figures,  of  various  shapes,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  These  change  their  forms,  mingle 
with  each  other,  and  shift  their  places,  according  to 
the  relative  situations  of  the  light,  the  stone,  and  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  lu  order  to  favour,  as  much 
as  possible,  these  beautiful  appearances,  the  opal  is 
seldom  cut  with  facets,  like  other  stones,  but  in  the 
form  called  cabochon,  that  is,  with  a  smooth  convex 
surface,  without  angles.  It  has  been  frequently  proved 
that  all  the  colours  of  the  opal  may  entirely  change 
or  disappear  when  the  stone  is  divided  into  pieces  :  it 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  surface  of  the  stone 
is  peculiarly  formed  to  produce  the  refraction  of  the 
sun's  rays,  which  creates  so  beautiful  an  effect. 

The  stone  called  semi-opal  is  not  transparent,  nor 
does  it  exhibit  the  vivid  iridescence  of  the  noble  opal. 
It  is  consequently  little  esteemed,  though  we  must 
except  the  variety  called  hydrophane,  which  is  naturally 
white  and  opaque,  but  on  being  immersed  in  water,  it 
absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  that  fluid,  and  becomes 
quite  transparent,  and  sometimes  even  opalescent : 
on   drying,  however,   it  returns  to   its  former  state. 

Opals  are  generally  discovered  in  detached  pieces, 
in  an  envelope  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  from  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  walnut.  An  immense 
number  of  small  grains  of  opal  are  sometimes  found 
dispersed  through  the  substance  of  porphyry;  in 
which  case  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  porphyry 
causes  it  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  jewellery.  The 
darker  the  colour  of  the  stone,  the  more  brilliant  of 
course  do  the  opals  appear.  A  curious  process  is 
therefore  adopted  to  blacken  the  porphyry,  which  con- 
sists of  first  soaking  the  stone  in  oil,  and  then  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  action  of  fire,  by  which  the  oil  is  car- 
bonized, and  made  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  stone  with 
a  fine  kind  of  soot.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  gem 
of  sufficient  size  to  display  all  its  beauties,  makes  it 
very  precious.  A  fine  oriental  opal  has  been  estimated 
at  double  the  price  of  a  sapphire  of  the  same  size. 

The  next  stone,  in  respect  of  hardness,  is  the  modern 
Chrysolite,  thought  to  be  the  topaz  of  the  ancients. 
It  was  called  by  Haiiy  the  Peridot,  and  still  retains 
the  name  in  France.  That  it  is  not  much  esteemed 
as  a  jewel,  is  apparent  by  the  common  saying  of  the 
French  lapidaries — 

Who  two  peridots  doth  own, 
More  than  needful  hath  by  one. 

Its  colours  are  various  shades  of  green  and  reddish- 
brown,  but  never  of  a  brilliant  description.  It  some- 
times approaches  to  olive-green,  and  is  then  called 
Olivine,  but  its  usual  colour  is  what  is  termed  pistachio 
green.  The  great  defect  of  this  stone  is  its  softness, 
which  causes  it  to  become  dull,  and  to  lose  its  polish 
in  wear  as  an  ornament. 

The  substance  cdXl&di  Turquoise  (as  coming  from  Tur- 


key) is  of  small  value,  but  is  frequently  used  as  au 
ornament,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  colour,  whic^h  is 
a  very  pleasing  opaque  and  delicate  blue.  Perhaps, 
its  opacity  ought  to  prevent  it  from  being  considered] 
as  a  gem,  but  this  very  imperfection  has  been  the  causftj 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  some] 
countries.  The  term  turquoise  is  applied  to  two  widely 
different  substances.  The  first  is  called  hone  turquoise 
and  actually  consists  of  fossil  remains,  especially  teeth 
which,  while  imbedded  in  the  earth,  have  absorbed  a 
solution  of  copper,  and  thus  acquired  their  beautiful 
hue.  This  colour  may  in  some  specimens  be  deepened 
by  the  application  of  heat;  in  others,  by  the  same 
application,  entirely  removed.  The  turquoise  is  the 
only  petrifaction  which  is  submitted  to  the  tool  of  the 
graver.  The  other  kind  is  called  mineral  turquoise, 
or  Calaite,  and  is  found  massive  only  at  Nichabour,  in 
Persia.  The  composition  of  this  stone  has  been  so 
differently  stated,  that  it  must  be  considered  very  un- 
certain. 

Lapis  Lazuli  is  so  named  from  the  word  azul,  used  by 
the  Arabians  to  designate  this  substance.  It  is  some- 
times reckoned  among  the  gems,  but  is  now  very 
seldom  seen  as  an  ornament.  The  specimens  of  this  J 
stone  which  are  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  inclining  to  1 
purple,  have  been  called  Oriental,  while  the  pale  blue 
are  less  esteemed.  Our  lapis  lazuli  was  the  sapphire 
of  the  ancients,  and  was  also  called  by  them  ct/anus, 
denoting  "the  colour  of  the  sky."  Its  greatest  value 
at  present  arises  from  its  supplying  us  with  the  beau- 
tiful blue  pigment  called  ultramarine,  which,  owing  to 
the  softness  of  the  stone,  is  easily  obtained  by  pul- 
verization. A  method  has  lately  been  discovered  by 
which  this  stone,  or  its  powder,  may  be  made  arti- 
ficially. The  process  is  cheap,  but  somewhat  complex, 
and  the  substance  seems  to  owe  its  colour  to  a  pecu- 
liar compound  of  sulphur  with  soda. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  met  with  in  various  countries.  That 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  however,  is  far  superior  to  such  as 
is  found  in  Germany  and  Bohemia;  and  which  is  too 
often  passed  off  for  the  finer  sort. 

The  Vesuvian,  or  idiocrase,  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  the  brown  volcanic  hyacinth.  It  is  prepared 
by  the  lapidaries  of  Naples,  and  sold  as  a  Vesuvian  gem, 
or  such  as  is  procured  from  the  burning  mountain. 
Its  value  is  trifling,  and  it  is  seldom  used  as  an  article 
of  jewellery.  Its  colour  is  usually  reddish-brown, 
but  it  is  likewise  found  of  an  olive,  or  blackish-green. 


The  Dyaks  OF  Borneo. — ^That  portion  of  their  creed 
which  obtains  the  greatest  influence  over  their  mode  of  life, 
arises  from  a  supposition  which  they  entertain  that  the 
owner  of  every  human  head  which  they  can  procure  will 
serve  them  in  the  next  world.  The  system  of  human  sacri- 
fice is,  upon  this  account,  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that 
it  totally  surpasses  that  which  is  practised  by  the  Battas  of 
Sumatra,  or,  I  believe,  by  any  people  yet  known.  A  man 
cannot  marry  until  he  has  procured  a  human  head ;  and  he 
who  is  in  possession  of  several  may  be  distinguished  by  his 
proud  and  lofty  bearing ;  for  the  greater  number  of  heads 
which  a  man  has  obtained,  the  greater  will  be  his  rank  in 
tlie  next  world;  and  this  opinion  naturally  induces  his  asso- 
ciates to  consider  him  entitled  to  superior  consideration 
upon  earth.  A  man  of  consequence  cannot  be  buried  until 
a  human  head  has  been  procured  by  his  friends ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  two  tribes,  the  chief  of  each 
presents  a  prisoner  to  the  other  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  spot. 
The  loss  of  human  life  occasioned  by  these  latter-named 
ceremonies  falls  far  short  of  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  human  head  to  grace  the  marria};e 
rites,  a  necessity  which  tends  so  strongly  to  check  the 
increase  of  population,  that  had  the  lawgiver  who  intro- 
duced it  apprehended  that  the  island  would  speedily  become 
too  thickly  inhabited,  he  could  not  have   hit  upon  a  more 

efficacious  mode  of  prevention. Earle's  Voyage  to  the 

Eastern  Seas 
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THE  SYRIAN  COAST.    V. 

Thirty  miles  of  mountainous  country  lie  between 
Saide  and  Beyrout,  the  roots  of  Lebanon  here  running 
down  to  the  sea.  This  rugged  tract,  for  many  miles 
inland,  is  mainly  inhabited  by  the  Druses,  a  people 
whose  origin  and  faith  are  alike  involved  in  obscurity. 
They  doubtless  occupied  their  present  station  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  but  as  little  community  of  feel- 
ing existed  between  the  Franks  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Lebanon,  so  nothing  seems  to  have  been  known  of 
the  varieties  of  name,  origin,  and  religion,  which  are 
now  seen  to  exist  among  them.  When  Syria  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  (a.d.  1516,)  the  moun- 
taineers valiantly  defended  themselves,  and  at  length 
took  the  station  of  tributaries,  rather  than  of  subjects. 
The  Druses,  though  far  from  the  most  numerous,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  such  bravery  and  address, 
that  the  task  of  collecting  and  paying  over  the  miri, 
or  tribute,  was  committed  to  one  of  their  chiefs,  whose 
authority  was  extended  not  only  over  their  Christian 
neighbours,  the  Maronites,  but  also  to  the  various 
schismatic  Mohammedan  sects,  the  Mutualis,  Yezidis, 
Ansaries,  Ismaelies,  &c.,  who  occupy  numerous  moun- 
tain fastnesses  along  the  line  of  Anti-Libanus.  The 
power  of  the  prince,  however,  is  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal among  the  Druses  themselves,  the  sheiks  of  each 
village  (especially  those  of  the  same  family  as  the 
emir,)  being  the  real  rulers  j  everything,  indeed,  has  a 
feudal  aspect. 

One  of  the  princes  of  the  Druses,  named  Fakr-el- 
Din,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  conceived  the 
idea  of  rendering  himself  independent  of  the  Porte, 
and  for  this  purpose  entered  into  some  communica- 
tion with  the  Italian  traders  who  repaired  to  the 
coast.  These,  returning  to  Europe,  spread  the  news 
of  a  people  in  Lebanon,  called  Druses,  who  abhorred 
the  Mohammedans;  whence  it  was  hastily  inferred 
that  they  must  be  Christians,  and  some  writers  went 
so  far,  as  to  propagate  the  notion  that  they  were  the 
descendants  of  the  retainers  of  a  Count  de  Dreux, 
who  was  conveniently  imagined  to  have  settled  in 
Lebanon  during  the  era  of  the  Crusades.  Some  time 
after  Fakr-el-Din  visited  Italy  in  person,  and  gave 
encouragement  to  a  theory  so  likely  to  procure  him 
succour  against  the  Porte,  who,  having  discovered  his 
design,  was  now  preparing  to  crush  him.  He  remained 
in  Italy  for  some  years,  his  country  being  governed  by 
his  son  in  his  absence,  but  upon  his  return,  having 
disgusted  his  subjects  by  an  affectation  of  European 
habits,  he  was  gradually  deserted  by  them,  his  son 
killed  in  battle,  and  himself  betrayed  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  strangled  by 
order  of  the  Sultan,  (a.d.  1631.) 

The  attention  of  the  learned  being  thus  turned  to 
the  Druses,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  language 
was  Arabic,  without  any  admixture  of  a  Western 
tongue,  and  that  all  that  could  be  ascertained  re- 
specting their  customs  and  religion  was  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  the  theory  of  their  Christian  origin. 
Although  the  matter  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  fully 
settled,  (for  the  sources  of  the  information  are  not 
beyond  the  suspicion  of  prejudice,)  it  seems  probable 
that  they  were  originally  disciples  of  the  Fatimite 
Caliph,  Hakem*,  who  upon  his  death  sought  safety 
in  Lebanon  t,  from  time  immemorial  the  refuge  of 
fanatic  sectaries  proscribed  in  other  quarters.  With 
some  of  these,  (possibly  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Canaanites,)  they  seem  to  have  formed  an  alliance,  in- 

*  Hakem  reigned  in  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen» 
tury.  He  was  a  madman,  who  proclaimed  himself  a  divinity,  de- 
stroyed alike  churches  and  mosques,  and  was  at  length  assassinated. 
The  Druses,  however,  believe  that  he  still  exists. 

t  Ihey  are  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  one  Mohammed  ben 
Ismael,  surnamed  £1  Druzij  wheace  the  uame.of  the  sect 


corporating  their  tenets  with  their  own;  and,  if  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  are  to  be  credited,  they  still  retain, 
and  practise  in  secret,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  a  calf, 
have  certain  secret  doctrines  disclosed  only  to  ini- 
tiated classes]:,  which  are  stated  to  inculcate  the  indif- 
ference of  all  human  actions,  and  carry  these  out  to  an 
extent  subversive  of  all  the  bonds  of  civil  society. 
Dissimulation  appears  habitual  to  them,  and  when  at 
a  distance  from  home  they  assume  the  guise  of  de- 
vout Mohammedans  ;  and  their  chief  emir  has  been 
known  occasionally  to  receive  baptism,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  Maronites.  The  practice  of  blood-re- 
venge is  strictly  enforced  among  them,  their  fanatic 
valour  is  also  remarkable,  and  they  are  equally  de- 
tested and  feared  by  all  their  neighbours. 

However  bad  their  moral  character,  the  Druses  are 
allowed  to  be  industrious  and  hospitable.  Their 
country  is  a  safe  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
pachas  of  the  plains,  for  they  will  endure  any  extre- 
mity, rather  than  give  up  a  fugitive,  whatever  his 
country,  or  his  religion.  They  are  almost  all  pro- 
prietors of  land,  which  they  cultivate  most  diligently  j 
their  mountains  are  cut  into  terraces,  water-courses 
are  constructed,  mulberry  and  olive  trees,  abound  and 
in  the  winter  they  employ  themselves  in  some  rude 
manufactures  of  gold  thread,  silk,  and  woollen,  their 
clothing  being  almost  universally  produced  at  home. 
This  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  The  men  wear 
loose  breeches,  a  waistcoat  and  a  cloak,  all  of  coarse 
woollen,  black  with  white  stripes,  in  which  the  chiefs 
have  threads  of  gold  interwoven  ;  they  also  wear  a 
large  flat  spreading  turban,  and  are  girded  with  a  white 
or  red  fringed  sash,  and  formerly  never  stirred  abroad, 
unarmed.  The  women,  who  are  described  as  good- 
looking,  are  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket  and  petticoat,  go 
bare-footed,  and  have  their  hair  divided  into  plaits,  to 
which  silver  coins  are  often  appended.  When  in  full 
dress,  they  also  wear  a  horn,  made  of  tin  or  silver, 
and  a  foot  at  least  in  length,  upon  their  foreheads, 
from  which  descends  a  white  veil,  which  envelopes  the 
whole  body,  and  descends  to  the  feet. 

The  number  of  the  Druses  has  been  very  variously 
estimated,  but  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  greatly 
overstated.  The  official  returns  of  the  Egyptian 
government  give  but  about  170,000  as  the  whole 
population  of  the  mountains,  of  whom  the  Druses 
form  only  one-fifth  part;  yet  such  is  their  bravery  and 
intelligence,  that  they  have  very  long  been  the  lead- 
ing class.  All  who  in  this  quarter  have  aimed  at 
distressing  the  Turkish  government,  whether  rebel 
pachas  or  foreign  foes,  have  looked  for  assistance 
from  the  Druses.  They  were  only  prevented  by  in- 
testine feuds,  from  assisting  the  Sheik  Daher,  who 
reckoned  on  their  support ;  they  were  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Russians  when  their  fleet  swept  the 
Syrian  coast  in  1770;  they  were  well  disposed  to  join 
the  French  in  1799,  but  were  deterred  by  the  event  of 
the  siege  of  Acre. 

The  principal  town  of  the  Druses  is  Deir-el-Kamr, 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  about  five-and- 
twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Beyrout.  Its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  5000  or  6000,  the  majority  of 

i  They  are  stated  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  Diahelin, 
(Ignorant,  the  common  people,)  and  two  classes  of  the  initiated, 
termed  Akkals,  (Intelligent.)  These  last  form  a  kind  of  priestly 
order,  and  are  also  the  militay  leaders. 

i  In  1760,  anagaofthe  Janissaries  took  refuge  among  them,  oa 
account  of  some  quarrel  with  the  pacha  of  Damascus.  He  was 
demanded  by  the  pacha  from  the  chief  emir,  who  in  turn  demanded 
him  of  the  sheik  in  whose  house  he  resided.  The  latter  positively 
refused  to  give  him  up,  unon  which  the  emir  gave  him  notice  that  he 
would  cut  down  fifty  of  his  olive-trees,  (a  main  article  of  wealth  m 
this  region,)  daily,  until  he  complied,  and  immediately  began  to  carry 
his  threat  into  effect.  The  trees  were  felled  for  twenty  successive 
days,  when  the  other  sheiks  took  part  with  their  neighbour,  and  a  civil 
war  would  have  ensued,  but  that  the  Turk,  unknown  to  his  host; 
generously  sought  an  asylum  elsewhere. 
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them  being  Christians.  Upon  the  opposite  hill  is 
Beteddin,  the  palace  of  the  emir,  a  modern  building  in 
the  Saracenic  style  of  architecture;  it  stands  upon  a 
platform  of  rock,  steep  and  precipitous  on  three  sides, 
and  is  described  by  a  recent  traveller  as  a  noble 
structure. 

Tlie  whole  menage  strongly  reminded  one  of  the  old 
feudal  times:  the  warders  lazily  stretched  at  the  gate- 
horses  saddled  and  picketed  in  the  outer  court,  to  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  call — retainers  lounging  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  household  consisting  of  two  hundred  persons — 
hounds  basking  in  the  sun — falconers,  with  hawics  upon  their 
arms — all  these  objects  concurred  to  form  a  highly  inte- 
resting and  animated  scene. 

Some  of  the  public  apartments  were  shown  to  us:  the 
council-chamber,  or  grand  reception-room,  was  handsome, 
of  square  form,  having  the  centre  crowned  l)y  a  dome,  which 
rested  upon  four  pointed  arches,  supported  by  light  and 
elegant  pillars.  Tiie  walls,  round  which  ran  a  cushioned 
divan,  were  covered  with  arabesque  painting,  having  small 
landscapes  in  some  of  the  compartments  tolerably  well 
executed:  the  floor  was  of  marble. 

One  of  the  mountains  that  suiTound  Saide  has 
numerous  caverns,  of  large  dimensions,  scooped  out 
in  its  face,  which  still  exhibit  some  remains  of  ancient 
carvings  in  bas-relief ,  and  some  paintings,  and  bearing 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at 
Alexandria,  have  been  named  the  Sepulchres  of  the 
Kings  of  Syria,  with  what  truth  it  seems  impossible 
to  determine. 

Proceeding  northward  towards  Beyrout,  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  called  Nahr-el-Aweli,  is  crossed  by 
a  large  stone  bridge.  The  coast  next  recedes  to  form 
a  bay,  about  four  miles  across,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  small  village,  called  Jee,  believed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Porphyrion,  once  a  place  of  some  consequence, 
but  of  which  only  a  fev/  broken  pillars  and  some 
shapeless  ruins  remain.  Beyond  the  bay  occurs  the 
river  Damour,  the  ancient  Tamyrds,  on  the  further 
side  of  which  the  hills  commence  which  terminate  in 
the  pi'omontory  of  Beyrout.  Numerous  ruins  are 
scattered  over  the  adjacent  country. 

Beyrout  stands  upon  a  gentle  rising  ground,  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea*,  but  opening  on  the  fourth 
on  to  a  rich  plain,  planted  with  olive,  mulberry,  fig, 
orange,  and  other  trees.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  exporting  silk,  cotton,  and  corn,  and  re- 
ceiving rice  and  tobacco,  although  its  harbour  (formed 
by  a  mole  composed  of  granite  columns,)  can  only 
admit  boats.  Its  population'  is  estimated  at  about 
12,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Christians. 

At  Beyrout  (says  Dr.  Bowring)  the  American  mis- 
sionaries have  schools  of  some  reputation.  One  large  one, 
attached  to  the  premises  of  the  mission,  is  stated  to  be  more 
deserving  of  the  name  of  college  than  any  other  institution 
in  Syria;  for,  in  addition  to  studying  Arabic  grammati- 
cally, arithmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  and  chemistry, 
&c.,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  are  included.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  the  Syrian  youths  who  are 
educated  in  the  American  missionary  schools,  and  found 
them  more  advanced  than  any  other  boys  of  their  age  in 
Syria.     They  are  all  taught  English. 

Beyrout  is  the  ancient  Berytus,  a  Phoenician  city, 
whose  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  temple  of 
the  idol  Baal-Berith,  which  it  once  contained.  After 
suffering  severely  both  from  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Macedonians,  it  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  which 
led  to  the  occupation  of  Syria  by  the  Romans;  being 
rebuilt  by  that  people,  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  colony  by  Augustus,  and  received  from  him  the 
appellation  of  Colonia  Felix  Julia,  in  honour  of  his 
daughter,  and  also  in  allusion  toils  pleasant  situation. 
It  was  next  bestowed  upon  Herod,  who  built  an  am- 

*  The  sea  to  tne  north  bears  the  name  of  St.  George's  Bay,  from  a 
tradition  current  with  all  classes,  that  on  its  shore  took  place  the 
combiit  between  the  patron  saint  of  England  and  the  dragon. 


phitheatre,  some  remains  of  which  still  exist.  Here 
it  was  that  he  held  an  assembly  of  his  chief  men,  in 
which  two  of  his  sons  were  condemned  to  death  oa 
the  charge  of  conspiring  against  their  father's  life. 
When  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  a  celebrated 
school  of  jurisprudence  was  established  at  Berytus, 
(perhaps  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  a  native 
of  Phoenicia,)  which  subsisted  until  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (a.d.  .551).  In  less  than 
eighty  years  after  Syria  was  overrun  by  the  Moham- 
medans, and  in  their  hands  Berytus  remained  until 
captured  by  the  Crusaders,  under  Baldwin  the  First, 
in  1110,  who  retained  it  till  1187.  It  then  surren- 
dered to  Saladin,  but  was  by  him  ceded  to  the  Franks 
in  1192,  and  possessed  by  them  until  their  final  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Holy  Land.  It  then  fell  into  decay. 
During  the  war  against  Sheik  Daher,  .Beyrout  was 
seized  by  Djezzar  (afterwards  pacha  of  Acre,),  having 
been  before  twice  bombarded  by  the  Russian  fleet, 
who  upon  one  occasion  landed  aud  burned  300  houses. 
The  ancient  defences  being  thus  destroyed,  Djezzar 
erected  new  walls,  in  the  construction  of  which  he 
levelled  several  ancient  edifices  for  the  sake  of  their 
materials;  so  that  now  few  remains  of  antiquity  are 
to  be  seen,  except  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls, 
which  extend  far  beyond  the  present  ones,  and  run  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  Beyrout  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt  in  1832;  and,  as  he 
had  a  large  force  assembled  there,  it  became  the 
scene  of  the  first  warlike  operations  of  the  Allies  in 
the  present  war.  It  was  cannonaded  by  the  shipping 
on  the  11th  and  12th  of  September  last,  while  the 
troops  effected  a  landing  at  Djoumie,  a  short  distance 
to  the  northward,  and  being  on  the  10th  of  October 
abandoned  by  the  Egyptian  forces,  who  on  that  day 
received  a  severe  defeat,  was.  immediately  occupied  by 
the  Allies.  .-,   .    . 
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HEAD-DRESS    OF    DUUSE    FEMALKS. 


Man  loses  himself  in  vain  projects.  His  long  remembrance,'? 
and  his  keen  foresight  create  for  him  suffering  in  the  past 
and  future.  His  imagination  brings  forth  errors:  his 
liberty,  crimes:  but  the  abuse  of  his  faculties  does  not  dis- 
prove their  excellence.  Let  him  consecrate  to  directing 
them  aright  that  time  which  he  has  hitherto  lost  in  mourn- 
ing over  his  aberrations,  and  he  will  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Creator,  for  having  given  him  the  most 
exalted  rank  among  sublunary  beings, 
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HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTICE  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.     IIL 


I 


THE    GRAMMAR    AND    MATHEMATICAL    SCHOOLS. 


Although  Christ's  Hospital  maybe  deemed  in  some 
respects  a  representative  of  the  old  Gray  Friars'  con- 
vent, yet  the  successive  rebuildings  and  alterations 
have  removed  the  hospital  somewhat  away  from  the 
precise  spot  where  the  convent  stood.  This  spot  is 
now  occupied  by  houses,  the  rental  of  which  forms 
part  of  the  income  of  the  establishment,  while  the 
hospital  itself  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  held  by  a 
lease  from  the  corporation  for  several  centuries,  at  a 
merely  nominal  rent :  this  favourable  lease  appears  to 
have  been  granted  about  two  centuries  ago,  on  con- 
dition of  certain  property  being  made  over  by  the 
hospital  to  the  corporation. 

Formerly  all  ingress  to  the  hospital  was  by  exceed- 
ingly o  iscnre  and  mean  passages  j  but  the  principal 
entrance  is  now  through  handsome  iron  gates  from 
Little  Britain,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  building. 
On  entering  at  this  gateway,  we  see  the  main  area  or 
quadrangle  of  the  building,  called  the  Ditch,  from  an 
old  ditch,  which  is  now  twelve  feet  below  the  surface. 
At  the  left  of  the  entrance  stands  the  house  of  the 
treasurer,  an  old  building,  which  has  been  gradually 
enlarged  and  improved;  and  near  it  are  the  houses 
of  the  head-master  and  the  matron.  The  counting- 
house,  nearly  adjoining  the  treasurer's  house,  is  a 
Vol.  XVII. 


commodious  building,  containing  clerks'  offices^  a 
court-room,  where  the  general  business  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management  is  conducted,  and  other  build- 
ings. The  court-room  is  adorned  with  portraits  of 
the  principal  benefactors  to  the  hospital ;  including 
one  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  Holbein,  and  one  of 
Charles  the  Second,   by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

The  cloisters  form  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
building,  and,  being  consecrated,  are  used  as  a  burial- 
place  for  officers  of  the  establishment :  they  open  by 
Gothic  arches  into  a  paved  quadrangle,  called  the 
garden.  The  western  side  of  these  cloisters  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  the  old  hall ;  but  they  were 
removed  on  the  erection  of  the  new  hall,  and  wards 
for  the  boys  built  on  their  site.  Near  this  spot  is  a 
shop,  kept' by  one  of  the  beadles:  this  may  seem 
curious  to  the  reader ;  but,  as  the  boys  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  pass  the  gates,  without  special  permis- 
sion, the  beadles  are  permitted,  under  strict  regula- 
tions, to  sell  those  little  matters  which  school-boys — 
whether  "  Blues"  or  others — are  wont  to  desire  for 
their  games  and  play-ground  pleasures:  the  profits 
of  this  shop  are  divided  among  the  beadles  generally. 
Westward  of  the  cloisters  was  formerly  a  large 
range  of  dilapidated  buildings  appropriated  to  various 
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purposes,  but  since  pulled  down,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  hall,  and  for  the  spacious  play- 
ground between  the  hall  and  Newgate-street.  These 
buildings  were  the  old  mathematical  and  grammar 
schools^a  reading  school,  the  old  conventual  refectory, 
a  wash-house,  a  sick  ward,  an  apothecaries'  house, 
and  other  offices  and  apartments  for  domestics.  These 
were  one  by  one  pulled  down,  according  as  the  funds 
of  the  institution  enabled  the  governors  to  rebuild  or 
improve  the  various  apartments  j  and  the  new  hall 
was  built  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old  city-wall,  and 
partly  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  refectory.  This 
hall,  which  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  building  be- 
longing to  the  hospital,  is  a  Gothic  structure,  of  which 
the  principal  front  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  back 
and  ends  of  brick.  The  fabric  is  supported  by  but- 
tresses, has  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  summit,  and 
an  octagonal  tower  at  each  extremity,  with  a  range  of 
nine  splendid  windows  in  the  principal  front.  The 
lower  story  contains  the  governor's  room,  the  ward- 
robe, the  buttery,  and  other  offices  5  and  the  base- 
ment is  principally  occupied  by  a  noble  kitchen.  The 
upper  story  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  hall,  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  rooms  in  England,  being  187 
feet  long,  51|  wide,  and  46  high.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  hall  is  by  a  stone  staircase  at  the  east 
end,  and  there  are  three  others  leading  from  different 
offices.  The  room  is  lined  with  oak  wainscotting  to 
the  height  of  ten  feet,  on  the  north  and  south  sides ; 
and  over  this  wainscotting,  on  the  north  side,  are 
carved  busts  of  King  Edward,  the  names  and  arms  of 
the  principal  benefactors,  &C.3  while  the  paneUing 
on  the  south  side  is  surmounted  by  the  fine  range  of 
windows.  A  raised  platform,  together  with  galleries, 
is  erected  at  the  west  end,  which  contains  also  an 
organ,  the  great  picture  of  Holbein,  and  two  stained 
glass  windows.  .  Tables  and  benches  are  ranged  along 
the  hall,  from  end  to  end,  with  a  pulpit  on  one  side, 
and  the  steward's  table  on  the  other.  A  clock  is  placed 
behind  the  steward's  chair,  and  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  are  twelve  brass  chandeliers.  In  the  centre  of 
the  northern  side  is  an  enormous  picture,  painted  by 
Verrio,  representing  the  presentation  at  court  of  some 
of  the  Christ's  Hospital  children. 

Immediately  behind  the  great  hall  is  the  new  infir- 
mary, built  in  1822,  and  fitted  up  with  every  accom- 
modation for  the  reception  of  the  boys  when  sick :  a 
house  appropriated  to  the  medical  attendant  is  at- 
tached to  the  northern  end  of  the  building.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hall  is  a  communication  to  the 
writing  school,  an  old  building  of  a  more  substantial 
character  than  most  other  parts  of  the  hospital ;  and 
near  this  are  several  residences  for  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  establishment.  The  grammar  and  mathemati- 
cal schools,  which,  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  boys 
is  concerned,  are  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
building,  are  situated  at  the  northern  side  of  the  hos- 
pital. They  are  constructed  of  a  yellowish  brick,  in 
the  Tudor  style  of  architecture:  the  grammar  schools 
occupying  the  western,  and  the  mathematical  the 
eastern  division,  the  entrances  to  which  are  from  a 
covered  cloister  running  along  the  front  of  the  edifice. 
In  a  niche  at  the  one  end  is  a  statue  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  ;  and  in  another,  at  the  opposite  end,  is  a  statue 
of  Charles  the  Second — the  respective  founders  of  the 
two  schools.  The  school-rooms  occupy  the  lower 
story,  and  above  them  are  the  drawing  school,  three 
wards,  or  dormitories,  for  the  boys,  and  a  room  called 
the  boys'  library. 

A  juvenile  school  is  kept  up  at  Hertford,  to  re- 
ceive, and  partially  educate,  the  youngest  boys  5  and 
to  maintain  and  educate  all  the  girls  received  into  the 
establishment,  since  none  of  the  latter  are  maintained 


in  London.  The  buildings  at  Hertford  are  somewhat 
similar  in  object  and  arrangement  to  those  in  Newgate- 
street,  but  smaller  in  size. 

It  will  readdy  be  conceived  that  an  establishment  so 
extensive  as  that  of  Christ's  Hospital  must  necessarily 
require  a  well- arranged  system  of  internal  economy, 
and  a  large  number  of  officers  and  servants.  We  will 
therefore  briefly  detail  the  principal  subdivisions. 

The  President  is  always  an  alderman  of  the  city 
of  London,  who  generally  holds  the  office  during 
life :  the  office  is  rather  honorary  than  one  to  which 
specific  duties  are  attached;  being  principally  to 
preside  at  the  Courts  of  Management.  The  Treasurer 
is  the  most  important  officer.  Not  only  does  he 
manage  all  the  funds  of  the  charity,  both  in  income 
and  expenditure;  but  he  is  chairman  of  all  com- 
mittees, convener  of  special  courts,  and  has  a 
general  supervision  over  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
charity.  He  sees  that  the  orders  and  regulations  are 
obeyed  by  the  officers,  who  are  accountable  to  him ; 
makes  periodical  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  lands 
and  houses  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and  also  into 
the  state  of  the  wardrobe  and  effects  of  the  house. 
For  all  these  duties  he  receives  no  fixed  salary  ;  but  is 
accommodated  with  a  handsome  house  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hospital.  The  Committee  is  a  body  of 
fifty  governors,  who  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  number 
by  election  from  the  whole  body  of  governors.  They 
sit  once  a  month,  to  superintend  the  admission  of 
children,  and  to  conduct  the  general  business  of  the 
house:  they  occasionally  visit  the  hall,  the  bed-rooms, 
the  infirmary,  and  the  school-rooms. 

The  Chief -clerk  IS  a  kind  of  secretary,  whose  office  is 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  to  open  all 
letters  addressed  to  the  governors  generally,  to  manage 
the  correspondence  of  the  hospital,  to  draw  up 
leases  and  agreements  with  tenants,  and  keep  a  great 
number  of  account- books.  The  Receiver  is  an  officer 
acting  in  concert  with,  but  subordinate  to,  the  trea- 
surer; through  his  hands  pass  the  various  sums  of 
money  to  and  from  the  treasurer,  and  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  make  the  requisite  payments,  one 
thousand  pounds  are  left  in  his  hands,  for  which  he 
is  periodically  accountable  to  the  treasurer.  The 
Wardrobe-keeper  has  the  charge  of  the  wearing-apparel 
belonging  to  the  children,  and  is  expected  to  be  pre- 
pared for  examinatory  visits  at  any  time. 

The  Steward  has  the  general  custody  of  the  children 
at  all  hours  when  they  are  not  engaged  at  their  stu- 
dies: he  attends  them  at  all  their  meals:  sees  that 
they  are  punctual  in  all  their  allotted  duties  :  receives 
all  the  provisions  from  the  tradesmen,  and  sees  that 
the  bills  agree  with  the  articles  sent  in  :  superintends 
the  division  of  the  provisions  among  the  boys,  and 
sees  that  each  one  receives  his  proper  share ;  and  per- 
forms other  duties  connected  with  the  domestic  ma- 
nagement of  the  hospital.  He  is  assisted  in  some  of 
his  duties  by  three  of  the  senior  boys,  under  the  name 
of  Buttery-boys.  There  is  a  singular  office  filled  by  one 
boy,  called  a  Chaff-boy:  when  any  Httle  trinket  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  boys  is  lost,  it  is  called  chaff,  and  is 
exhibited  by  the  chaff-boy,  on  the  steward's  table,  at 
every  meal-time,  for  inspection ;  and  if,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  the  owner  does  not  claim  it,  it  becomes 
the  property  of  the  finder  :  if  money  has  been  in 
similar  way  found,  the  owner  is  to  share  it  equally 
with  the  finder.  In  the  care  of  the  boys  during  play- 
hours,  the  steward  is  assisted  by  beadles,  each  of  whoi 
has  a  certain  beat :  they  act  on  a  sort  of  preventive 
police  system,  by  which  rude  behaviour  and  acci- 
dents are  prevented.  As  it  is  a  fixed  rule  that  nc 
boy  shall  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  hospital 
without  express  leave,  a  watch  is  kept  at  the  gates. 
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see  that  this  rule  is  not  infringed  upon.  The  Matron 
has  an  office  subsidiary  in  some  respects  to  that  oi 
the  steward :  she  has  the  nurses  under  her  control, 
and  superintends  everything  relating  to  the  personal 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  boys.  She  is  present 
in  the  kitchen  at  stated  times,  to  see  that  the  food, 
as  well  as  its  mode  of  preparation,  is  unexceptionable. 
She  attends  in  the  Hall,  at  dinner  and  supper,  and, 
together  with  the  steward,  accompanies  the  boys  to 
Christ-church  twice  every  Sunday.  She  visits  the 
wards  at  stated  periods,  and  superintends  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  beds  and  bedding.  The  linen  for  the 
establishment  is  mostly  made  by  the  Blue-coat  girls 
at  Hertford,  and  is  cut  out  by,  or  under  the  superin- 
tendence of,  the  matron.  The  nurses,  who  are  all 
freemen's  widows,  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  have 
the  personal  management  of  the  boys.  Each  ward, 
to  which  one  nurse  is  attached,  contains  beds  and 
accommodation  for  about  fifty  boys. 

The  Infirmary  is  under  the  care  of  a  Physician,  a 
Surgeon,  an  Apothecary,  and  a  Nurse,  whose  best  ser- 
vices are  directed  to  any  case  of  sickness  occurring 
in  the  school.  The  apothecary  resides  within  the 
hospital. 

The  Surveyor  (who  has  a  house  within  the  precincts) 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  lands, 
houses,  and  buildings,  belonging  to  the  Hospital, 
whether  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  establishment, 
or  let  to  others,  and  has  to  draw  plans  for  all  the 
new  buildings  erected  in  the  hospital,  and  to  superin- 
tend the  erection.  There  are  also  a  Land-surveyor  and 
a  Solicitor  employed  in  offices  which  their  titles  suffi- 
ciently indicate. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  we  may  enumerate  the  officers 
employed  directly  in  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in 
the  various  schools, — four  classical  masters,  two  ma- 
thematical masters,  drawing-master,  writing-master, 
two  assistant  writing-masters,  two  ushers,  and  a  music- 
master. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  such  a  large  establishment  requires  a  well- 
ordered  system  to  be  observed  in  everything,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  fifty  persons  engaged  in  a  daily 
routine  of  business  connected  with  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  boys.  Our  concluding  article 
will  be  devoted  to  the  boys  themselves;  to  a  sketch 
of  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  school,  and 
to  various  matters  illustrative  of  the  life  of  a  "  Blue." 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE 
TO  PORTRAITS. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  scientific  discovery  which 
attracted  such  immediate  and  universal  attention,  or 
which  so  many  persons  aimed  simultaneously  at  impro- 
ving, as  that  of  the  Daguerreotype,  or  its  twin  process, 
photogenic  drawing.  It  was  truly  remarked  by  M. 
Arago,  when  he  first  publicly  explained  the  principle 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  that  the  extent  to  which  that 
method  might  ultimately  be  carried,  could  scarcely 
even  be  guessed  at,  as  it  opened  a  new  field  for  the 
■production  of  those  works  of  art,  which  the  draughts- 
man has  hitherto  produced.  Were  it  possible  to 
enumerate  all  the  individuals  who  are  at  present 
engaged  in  forwarding  this  discovery  in  England, 
France,  and  other  countries,  the  reader  would  see 
a  strong  warranty  for  expecting  a  succession  of 
important  results  from  their  united  labours.  We 
have,  in  former  papers,  described  the  process  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Talbot  for  photogenic  drawing,  and 
by  M.  Daguerre  for  the  Daguerreotype;  and  we 
shall  continue  to  present  to  our  readers,  from  time 


to  time,  such  new  additions  as  the  labours  of  scien- 
tific men  may  have  produced. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  shall  describe  a  mode 
of  producing  portraits  of  individuals,  by  means  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  as  developed  by  Professor  Draper  of 
New  York.  The  professor  states,  that  very  soon 
after  Daguerre's  process  was  known  in  America,  he 
made  attempts  to  apply  it  to  the  execution  of  portraits 
from  life;  and  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  into 
which  he  was  led,  he  produced  several  results  which 
are  worthy  of  note,  as  differing  somewhat  from  those 
obtained  by  Daguerre.  We  will  briefly  mention  a 
few  of  these  points  of  difference. 

The  reader  will  remember,  from  the  description 
given  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  70,  that 
the  Daguerreotype  process  consists  of  five  stages;  viz,, 
1st,  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  silver  surface  of  the 
copper-plate,  by  means  of  pumice-stone,  olive-oil, 
cotton,  and  dilute  nitric  acid ;  2nd,  an  exposure  of 
the  silver  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  by  which  the 
surface  acquires  a  fine  yellow  gold  colour;  3rd,  the 
adjustment  of  the  plate  in  a  camera  obscura,  so  as  to 
receive  light  only  from  the  illuminated  object  which  is 
to  be  represented;  4th,  the  exposure  of  the  plate  at  a 
certain  angle,  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  by  which  the 
photogenic  figure  on  the  plate  is  developed  and 
rendered  visible;  and  5th,  the  washing  of  the  plate 
alternately  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  in  dis- 
tilled water,  to  remove  the  sensitive  coating  which 
the  vapour  of  iodine  has  produced,  and  thereby  to  fix 
the  drawing. 

Now,  there  is  not  one  of  these  stages  but  what  has 
received  subsequent  improvements  from  the  labours 
of  the  many  scientific  men  who  have  directed  atten- 
tion thereto;  but  the  part  which  seems  at  present  to 
resist  theory  most,  is  the  effect  of  the  mercury.  Pro- 
fessor Draper  asks,  "  Why  does  the  vapour  of 
mercury  condense  in  a  white  form  on  those  portions 
of  the  film  of  iodide  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  light?"  Without  attempting  any  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  he  considers  that  the  cause, 
whatever  it  be,  may  be  similar  to  that  which  pro- 
duces the  following  phenomenon: — If  a  piece  of  very 
clear  and  cold  glass,  or  a  cold  polished  metallic  reflector, 
has  a  small  object  laid  upon  it,  and  the  surface  be 
breathed  over,  and  the  object  then  removed,  a  spt  c- 
tral  image  of  the  object  will  be  seen  by  breathing 
again  on  the  surface,  even  for  several  days  after  the 
first  trial.  And  also  the  following: — If  a  piece  of 
soapstone  be  made  use  of  as  a  pencil  to  write  on  glass, 
though  the  letters  that  may  have  been  formed  are  in- 
visible, and  though  the  surface  of  the  glass  may  be 
subsequently  well  cleaned  ;  yet  the  letters  will  come 
into  view  as  soon  as  the  glass  is  breathed  on.  Pro- 
fessor Draper  even  states, — as  a  parallel  instance  to 
those  just  given, — that  if  we  take  a  Daguerreotype 
drawing,  clean  off  the  mercury,  polish  the  plate 
thoroughly  with  rotten- stone,  wash  it  with  nitric  acid, 
and  bring  it  to  a  briUiant  surface,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  processes,  the  original  picture  will  re- 
appear on  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  mercury.  He  also 
states,  that  the  fancied  necessity  for  an  angle  of  4.5° 
in  the  position  of  the  plate  in  the  mercury-box,  is 
not  well-founded;  for  "plates  mercurialize  equally 
well  in  a  horizontal,  as  in  any  other  position;  perhaps 
a  shght  inclination  may  be  of  advantage,  in  allowing 
the  vapour  to  flow  with  uniformity  over  the  iodized 
process;  but  the  chief  use  of  an  angle  of  45°  is  to 
allow  the  operator  to  inspect  the  process  through  the 
glass." 

The  professor  recommends,  that,  in  polishing  the 
plate  previous  to  the  iodizing,  whiting  be  used  ia 
addition  to  rotten- stone,   as  tending  to   produce  a 
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more  perfect  lustre.  He  also  remarks,  that,  in  ex- 
posing the  polished  plate  to  the  iodine,  he  finds  no 
necessity  for  the  gauze  screen ;  but  holds  the  plate, 
by  means  of  a  temporary  handle,  about  two  inches 
above  tlie  surface  of  some  coarse  flakes  of  iodine, 
placed  in  a  box  two  inches  deep:  the  iodizing  is  thus 
completed  in  from  one  to  three  minutes.  Daguerre 
had  suggested  that  the  iodized  plate  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  camera  immediately,  as  the  iodide  else 
loses  its  photogenic  property ;  but  Draper  has  found, 
that  the  plate  may  not  only  be  kept  (in  the  dark) 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  placed  in  the  camera, 
but  that  its  sensitiveness  is  often  increased  thereby. 

M.  Daguerre  and  Sir  John  Herschel  have  expressed 
opinions  that  the  object-glass  of  the  camera  should  be 
perfectly  achromatic,  i.e.,  capable  of  focalizing  light 
without  producing  coloured  fringes,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  photogenic  effect ;  but  the  American  professor 
deems  this  achromaticity  unnecessary,  because  the 
different  colours  which  compose  the  spectrum  take 
different  spaces  of  time  to  produce  their  effect  on  the 
iodide  of  silver,  and  the  plate  may  be  removed  before 
the  slowly-acting  rays  have  time  to  act  upon  the 
drawing.  Many  of  his  drawings  were  produced  with 
a  common  spectacle-lens,  of  fourteen  inches'  focus, 
arranged  at  the  end  of  a  cigar-box  as  a  camera  :  with 
this  humble  camera,  he  produced  highly-finished 
plates,  measuring  four  inches  by  three. 

The  last  improvement  suggested  by  Professor 
Draper  which  we  shall  describe,  before  entering  upon 
his  method  of  producing  portraits,  is  that  in  the  pro- 
cess oi  fixing,  or  removing  the  sensitive  coating  after  the 
rnercurializing.  Daguerre  used  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  and  other  solutions  have  been  still  employed ; 
but  the  process  now  recommended  is  exceedingly 
elegant :-— The  plate,  after  being  dipped  in  cold 
water,  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  of 
moderate  strength;  and  while  in  this  situation,  it  is 
touched  on  one  corner  with  a  piece  of  bright  and 
clean  zinc.  The  effect  produced  is  remarkable;  for 
the  yellow  coat  of  iodide  disappears  almost  immedi- 
ately ;  the  zinc,  the  salt-water,  and  the  silver,  form  a 
galvanic  circuit,  by  which  the  zinc  is  oxidized,  and 
the  silver  begins  to  evolve  hydrogen  gas  ;  whilst  this 
is  in  a  nascent  state,  it  decomposes  the  film  of  iodide 
of  silver,  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  hydriodic 
acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  hence 
easily  removed. 

In  taking  portraits  with  the  Daguerreotype,  the 
chief  difficulty  has  been,  to  illuminate  the  face  of  the 
person  sufficiently  for  the  conducting  of  the  process, 
■without  exposing  him  to  a  light  which  the  eyes  can- 
not conveniently  bear;  for  if  the  latter  be  the  case, 
the  eyes  are  nearly  closed,  and  the  eyebrows  drawn 
over  them,  so  as  almost  to  exclude  the  eyes  from  the 
drawing  produced.  When  the  sitter  is  able  to  bear 
the  light  of  the  sun  for  a  short  time,  a  portrait  may 
be  produced  in  a  time  varying  from  twenty  to  ninety 
seconds ;  by  placing  the  sitter  before  the  sun,  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  as  the  sun  in  the  camera,  and 
•using  a  double-convex  non-achromatic  lens  of  four 
inches'  diameter,  and  fourteen  inches'  focus.  If  the 
sun  be  at  a  considerable  elevation,  the  shadow  of  the 
eyebrows  will  descend  over  the  eyes,  and  be  thrown 
into  too  great  an  obscurity.  To  avoid  this  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  recommended :  arrange  the  camera  and  the 
sitter  so  that  the  line  joining  the  former  and  the  head 
of  the  latter  may  make  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees 
with  the  incident  ray,  as  falling  on  the  sitter; 
and  this  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  one  or  two 
reflecting  mirrors,  so  arranged  as  to  deflect  the  sun's 
rays  into  a  direction  nearly  horizontal. 

Sut  the  more  horizontal  the  solar  rays  reach  the 


eye,  the  moi-e  painful  are  they,  from  the  impossibility 
of  shielding  the  eye  by  the  brow.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  light  by 
interposing  some  semi-opaque  substance  between  the 
sun  and  the  eye.  Draper  has  used  for  this  purpose 
blue  glass,  and  also  ammoniaco-sulphate  of  copper, 
contained  in  a  large  trough  of  plate-glass,  the  trough, 
and  consequently  the  contained  solution,  being  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  the  fluid  being  diluted  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  solar  light,  as  transmitted  through  it, 
could  just  be  borne  by  the  eye.  When  a  blue  or 
green  medium  is  employed  in  this  manner,  the  plate 
requires  to  be  retained  in  the  camera  a  longer  time 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  far  this  "portrait- 
painting"  can  be  carried  on  under  the  more  agreeable 
light  which  we  denominate  "  daylight."  On  this  point 
Mr.  Draper  informs  us,  that  on  a  clear  day,  and  with 
a  very  sensitive  plate,  a  portrait  can  be  obtained  in 
the  course  of  five  or  seven  minutes  in  diffused  day- 
light; but  that  the  advantage  which  might  be  supposed 
to  accrue  from  the  features  being  more  composed, 
and  of  a  more  natural  aspect,  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  difficulty  of  retaining  them  so  long 
in  one  constant  mode  of  expression.  An  artist  in 
the  common  course  of  his  operations  can  delineate 
the  features  of  a  sitter,  although  those  features  may 
undergo  occasional  changes  of  expression:  but  Nature, 
by  means  of  Daguerreotype,  is  such  a  rapid  portrait- 
painter,  that  every  shade  of  expression  is  depicted  on 
the  plate,  almost  in  the  same  instant  that  the  features 
assume  that  expression:  if  the  expression  varies, 
therefore,  the  photographic  picture  would  present 
a  confused  mingling  of  features.  Mr.  Draper  recom- 
mends, therefore,  that  the  sitter  be  placed  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  as  the  camera  and  the  sun,  with  his 
face  towards  the  sun  ;  that  the  solar  rays  be  brought 
into  a  direction  nearly  horizontal,  by  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  reflecting  mirrors;  that  a  blue-coloured  me- 
dium be  interposed  between  the  sun  and  the  eye  of 
the  sitter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being  dis- 
tressed by  the  light;  that  the  back-ground  should  be 
at  some  distance  behind  the  sitter,  to  prevent  his 
shadow  from  being  copied  as  part  of  his  body  ;  and 
that  the  aperture  of  the  camera  should  be  about 
three  and  a  half  or  four  inches. 

In  order  to  keep  the  head  of  the  sitter  in  one  uni- 
form position,  the  chair  on  which  he  is  seated  is  pro- 
vided with  a  staff  at  the  back,  terminating  upwards 
in  an  iron  ring,  which  serves  to  support  the  head :  the 
back  or  side  of  the  head  (according  as  a  front  view  or 
a  profile  is  to  be  taken)  is  rested  simply  against  or 
partially  within  the  ring,  by  which  it  is  easily  kept 
steady.  This  chair  should  be  placed  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  shadow  of  the 
body  from  interfering  with  the  picture.  To  show  the 
remarkable  delicacy  and  minuteness  of  photogra- 
phic workmanship,  it  is  stated  that  if  the  hands  are 
allowed  to  rest  upon  the  chest,  the  slight  motion 
which  respiration  gives  them  will  produce  thick  and 
clumsy  hands  in  the  picture;  whereas  if  the  hands  be 
held  steady,  the  very  veins  are  depicted  with  minute 
accuracy. 

With  regard  to  dress,  it  is  found  necessary  to  avoid 
all  strong  contrasts  in  colours,  since  the  brighter  J 
tints  act  more  speedily  on  the  plate  than  the  more^j 
sombre.  If  the  sitter  had  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat, 
with  the  shirt  showing  within  the  waistcoat, —  a  com- 
mon attire  in  the  present  day, — the  white  shirt  would 
be  represented  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  coloured 
portions  of  the  object,  and  would  acquire  a  blue  or 
even  a  black  tint  before  the  other  parts  of  the  picture 
are  finished  :  the  white  would,  in  fact,  be  "  over-done"_ 
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by  the  time  the  coloured  portions  were  depicted.  '  It 
is  therefore  advised,  that  the  dress  of  the  sitter,  as 
well  as  the  back-ground  behind  him,  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  strong  contrasts  in  colour. 

The  camera,  as  employed  for  the  production  of 
these  portraits,  necessarily  gives  reversed  pictures,  the 
right  and  left  sides  changing  places.  To  obviate  this 
defect,  an  American  mechanician  devised  the  employ- 
ment of  an  elliptical  concave  mirror,  instead  of  a  con- 
vex lens :  this  has  the  effect  of  presenting  the  object 
in  the  picture  in  the  same  position  as  in  nature  :  but 
it  has  the  unavoidable  defect  of  producing  only  very 
small  pictures,  confused,  too,  at  their  edges. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  give  Professor  Draper's 
remarks  on  the  degree  of  success  which  has  generally 
attended  these  very  curious  experiments : — 

JMiniatures,  procured  in  the  manner  here  laid  down,  are  in 
most  cases  striking  likenesses,  though  not  in  all.  They 
give,  of  course,  all  the  individual  peculiarities,  a  mole,  a 
freckle,  a  wart.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  yellow  and 
yellowish  browns  are  long  before  they  impress  the  substance 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  persons  whose  faces  are  freckled  all 
over  give  rise  to  the  most  ludicrous  result,  a  white  mottled 
with  just  as  many  black  dots  as  the  sitter  had  yellow  ones. 
The  eye  appears  beautifully,  the  iris  with  sharpness,  and 
the  white  dot  of  light  upon  it  with  such  strength  and  so 
much  of  reality  and  life,  as  to  surprise  those  who  have 
never  before  seen  it.  Many  are  persuaded  that  the  pencil 
of  the  painter  has  been  secretly  employed  to  give  the  finish- 
ing touch. 

ON  GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 
VI. 

In  our  former  articles  we  have  noticed  the  more  im- 
portant varieties  of  gems  and  precious  stones,  without 
any  very  distinct  reference  to  the  curious  and  difficult 
art  of  the  lapidary,  whereby  the  beauties  and  apparent 
value  of  gems  in  general,  are  brought  out  in  all  their 
gorgeous  lustre.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  detail  a 
few  of  the  processes  connected  with  the  cutting  and 
polishing  of  gems.  The  operations  of  splitting  or 
cleaving,  and  of  sawing  diamonds,  have  been  already 
described  in  Saturday  Magazine,  vol.  vii.,  p.  21  ;  the 
processes  there  described  pertain,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, to  gems  in  general;  so  that  we  have  in  this 
place  only  to  describe  the  operation  of  cutting  or 
grinding,  and  polishing  the  facets. 

Gems  are  cut  and  polished  by  the  lapidary,  by 
means  of  a  mill  of  a  very  simple  construction.  It 
consists  of  a  very  strong  frame,  having  four  up- 
right standards  at  the  four  corners,  two  of  which 
are  seen  at  a  a.     These  standards  are  about   seven 


feet  in  height,  and  are  firmly  bound  together  at 
the  top  and  bottom  by  cross-bars  b  b.  The  work- 
ing-bench, or  table,  may  be  seen,  supported  by 
the  standards  at  c  c,  and  above  and  below  it  are  re- 


presented two  pieces  d  d,  which,  with  similar  ones  at 
the  other  end  of  the  frame,  form  the  support  of  two 
long  ci-oss-bars,  passing  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  frame,  one  above  the  working-bench,  the  other 
below  it.  These  bars  are  seen  cut  through  trans- 
versely at  E  E  :  they  are  called  summers,  and  their  use 
is  to  afford  bearings  for  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  two 
or  three  spindles  or  arbors,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  f. 
These  spindles  pass  through  holes  in  the  working- 
bench. 

The  spindle  being  made  to  turn  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible in  its  bearings,  has  a  circular  metal  plate  g, 
which  can  be  taken  off  or  fitted  on  at  pleasure.  This 
plate  is  called  variously  wheel-plate,  mill-wheel,  or 
mill-plate,  and  it  is  on  its  upper  smooth  surface  that 
the  artist  grinds  away  the  facets  of  the  stone.  The 
hardness  of  the  wheel-plate  must  be  proportional  to, 
but  not  so  great  as,  that  of  the  stone  to  be  cut-. 
Hence  the  material  of  which  the  wheel  is  composed, 
the  powder  used  to  give  it  roughness,  and  the  fluid 
employed  to  moisten  it,  must  all  vary  with  the  com- 
parative hardness  or  softness  of  the  gem.  The  dia- 
mond is  the  only  gem  hard  enough  to  require  a  steel 
wheel.  This  must  be  of  soft  steel,  both  for  grinding 
and  polishing,  and  the  powder  employed  is  diamond- 
dust,  moistened  with  olive-oil. 

Gems  of  the  second  degree  of  hardness,  that  is,  of 
the  sapphire  kind,  including  the  oriental  ruby,  &c., 
are  ground  and  polished  on  a  copper  wheel.  The 
powder  for  grinding  is  diamond-dust,  moistened  with 
olive-oil;  and  for  polishing,  Tripoli  powder,  moistened 
with  water. 

The  softer  gems,  such  as  hyacinth,  emerald,  beryl, 
topaz,  and  garnet,  are  cut  on  a  wheel  of  lead,  with 
emery  and  water;  and  polished  on  a  tin  or  zinc 
wheel,  with  Tripoli  or  putty  powder  and  water. 

The  still  softer  stones,  viz.,  all  the  varieties  of 
quartz,  opal,  and  artificial  gems  or  pastes,  are  cut 
and  polished  on  a  wheel  of  hard  wood.  The  powder 
for  cutting  being  emery  and  water;  and  for  polishing, 
Tripoli  and  water. 

Let  us  now  see  how  a  very  rapid  revolving  motion 
is  given  to  the  whe^-plate,  to  enable  it  to  grind  down 
substances  so  much  harder  than  itself. 

The  wheel-plate  g  is  fixed  on  its  spindle  immediately 
above  t>he  hole  in  the  working-bench  ;  and  just  below 
that  hole  is  fixed  on  the  same  spindle  a  pulley  h,  or, 
rather,  several  pulleys  of  different  sizes,  as  in  a  com- 
mon lathe ;  so  that,  by  shifting  the  strap  from  one  to 
another  of  them,  the  speed  of  the  spindle  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  pleasure.  The  other  part  of 
this  strap  passes  round  the  large  horizontal  fly-wheel 
K,  which  is  fixed  on  a  vertical  axle,  whose  lower  bear- 
ing is  in  the  floor,  and  its  upper  bearing  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  Just  below  the  large  wheel,  this  axle 
has  a  crank  l,  turned  by  a  rod  m,  whose  other  end 
bears  an  upright  handle  n,  rising  through  a  slit  in  the 
working-bench.  "When  the  lapidary  has  fixed  the 
stone  in  the  proper  position,  he  takes  hold  of  this 
handle,  and  works  it  backwards  and  forwards  with  his 
arm,  causing  the  fly-wheel  to  make  one  revolution 
during  each  stroke  of  his  arm,  and  thus  communicat- 
ing to  the  small  pulley  and'to  the  wheel-plate  above, 
an  almost  inconceivable  degree  of  rapidity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lapidary  presents  the  gem 
to  the  wheel,  so  as   to  grind  it  accuratelj^,  is  a  most, 
important  part  of  the   operations  :  the  gem  to   be  cut 
or  polished  must  be  fixed  in  so  exact  a  manner  that 
the  wheel-plate   may  act  on  one  facet  only  at  a  time. 

The  utmost  nicety  is  therefore  required,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  gem  is  generally  fixed  to  one  end 
of  a  small  rod,  called  a  cement-rod,  because  the  stone 
is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  cement. 
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To  receive  diamonds,  the  end  of  the  cement-rod  is 
made  like  a  cup,  into  which  is  poured  melted  solder 
of  tin  and  lead  :  the  diamond  is  then  plunged  up  to 
the  girdle  into  the  liquid  solder,  which,  on  cooling, 
retains  it  firm  in  its  place.  When  the  table-side  has 
been  finished,  the  diamond  is  taken  out  by  paring 
away  the  solder  with  a  knife.  The  solder  is  then 
re-melted,  and  the  cut  side  of  the  diamond  is  plunged 
in  so  as  to  expose  the  uncut  pyramid  to  be  formed 
into  the  collet.  When  this  is  completed,  the  cement- 
rod  is  fixed  to  a  most  ingenious  and  invaluable  instru- 
ment, called  a  dial ;  the  most  improved  construction 
of  v/hich  is  represented  in  the,  following  figure. 


Suppose  A  A  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  working- 
bencVi,  and  b  the  wheel-plate  on  its  spindle  :  c  is  a 
piece  of  wood  or  metal,  bearing  a  fixed  brass  quad- 
rant D  D,  which  is  graduated  into  ninety  degrees  j  e  is 
a  brass  tube,  fixed  on  an  axis  at  f,  just  in  the  centre 
of  the  quadrant,  but  free  to  move  up  and  down,  so 
as  to  point  to  any  required  degree.  The  upper  end 
of  this  tube  bears  a  flat  disk  of  brass  G,  which  is  of  a 
circular  shape,  (though  seen  edgewise  in  the  figure,) 
and  has  engraved  on  its  upper  surface  several  circles, 
each  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  ;  as  many 
as  can  possibly  be  wanted  for  cutting  any  circle  or 
tier  of  facets  on  a  stone.  Now  the  cement-rod  h  k 
is  passed  up  the  tube  e.  It  has  the  stone  h  fixed  to 
its  lower  end,  and  to  its  upper  end  is  affixed  a  hand 
K,  like  that  of  a  watch,  by  turning  which  so  as  to 
point  to  any  division  on  the  circular  plate,  the  stone 
is  of  course  turned  on  its  axis^  Now  suppose  the 
tube  E  to  be  vertical,  or  pointing  to  ninety  degrees,  at 
the  top  of  the  quadrant  d.  Then  the  stone  will  be 
in  the  proper  position  for  cutting  the  table,  or  horizon- 
tal face  of  a  brilliant.  The  cement-red  is,  of  course, 
pushed  down  till  the  lower  point  of  the  stone  just 
touches  the  wheel-plate :  sometimes  it  is  kept  down 
by  a  weight  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cement-rod. 
When  this  point  has  been  ground  dovm  far  enough  to 
produce  a  table  of  the  requisi^'j  sizie,  it  has  to  be 
surrounded  by  eight  more  fac-ts,  perfectly  equi-distant, 
equal  in  size,  and  regular.  The  artist  first  ascertains 
what  angle  their  planes  should  make  with  the  plane 
of  the  former  large  facet  or  table.  Suppose  this  to 
be  twenty  degrees,  he  lowers  the  tube  e  till  it  points 
to  the  twentieth  degree  below  the  top  of  the  quadrant 
D.  It  is  then  fixed  in  that  position  by  a  small  screw, 
and  the  hand  k  is  made  to  point  to  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  a  circle  that  contains  eight  parts.  The 
cement-rod  being  then  slid  down  till  the  stone 
touches  the  wheel-plate,  one  of  the  first  tier  of  facets 
will  be  cut  with  unerring  accuracy.  When  this  is 
done,  the  hand  k  is  moved  on  to  the  next  division, 
and  another  facet  is  cut.  When  the  hand  has  been 
moved  entirely  round  the  circle,  the  first  tier,  or  circle 
of  eight  facets,  will  have  been  cut.  In  order  to  begin 
the  next  tier,  the  place  of  the  tube  e  is  shifted,  and 
brought  lower  down  on  the  quadrant,  so  as  to  present 
the  stone  still  more  obliquely  to  the  grinding-plate. 
This  tier,  probably  contains  sixteen  facets,  therefore 
the  hand  is  pointed  successively  to  all  the  divisions  in 
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the  circle  of  sixteen  parts  ;  but  the  tube  e  is  not 
moved  till  the  tier  is  finished,  and  a  still  lower  one 
about  to  be  begun.  This  most  ingenious  contrivance 
has  hitherto  been  used  only  by  the  inventor,  a  very 
expert  lapidary  of  Geneva. 

When  the  facets  are  all  cut,  they  are  dull,  like 
ground-glass,  and  therefore  have  to  be  polished :  this 
consists  in  simply  repeating  the  operation,  but  with  a 
softer  and  finer  powder,  and  sometimes  a  wheel  -plate 
of  a  different  metal,  as  has  been  already  described. 

This  notice  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  ancient  and  curious  art  of  making 
imitative  gems.  We  say  imitative  to  distinguish  them 
from  artificial  gems,  or  those  which  exactly  resemble 
the  natural  ones  in  their  internal  properties,  compo- 
sition, &c.,  as  well  as  in  their  external  appearance. 
Artificial  gems  have  been  very  seldom  produced  ;  in- 
deed, almost  the  only  one  that  has  been  really  formed 
by  art,  is  the  ruby,  and  that  only  in  very  small  crystals. 

Lnitative  gems  are  composed  of  various  kinds  of 
coloured  glass,  of  superior  hardness  and  refractive 
power.  In  this  manner  the  colour  and  the  play  of 
light  of  real  gems  can  be  so  nearly  imitated,  that  in 
former  times,  such  pastes  (as  superior  kinds  of  glass 
are  called)  were  often  sold  at  immense  prices  as  true 
stones.  Such  frauds  can  scarcely  happen  now,  since 
there  is  a  simple  test,  that  of  hardness,  by  which  every 
person  may  soon  learn  to  distinguish  real  gems  from 
the  best  imitations  which  can  be  made  in  paste. 

This  art  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by 
many  ancient  Egyptian  relics.  Pliny  says  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  also  imitated  gems  by  colouring 
crystals  J  a  method  still  partially  in  use.  In  the 
middle  ages,  this  art  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and 
in  most  books  false  recipes  were  given,  which,  if 
followed  implicitly,  could  never  produce  the  desired 
effect.  This  has  been  remarked  even  in  the  works  of 
Neri  and  Kunkel,  which  were  once  thought  to  be  the 
best  guides  in  making  imitative  gems. 

In  later  times  M.  Fontanieu  has  made  some  valu- 
able researches  and  experiments  on  the  subject.  He 
divides  the  composition  into  bases,  or  pure  white 
pastes,  and  colouring  substances  to  be  added  in  very 
small  quantity  to  the  bases.  When  the  different  in- 
gredients of  the  composition  which  forms  a  base,  are 
reduced  to  powder  and  well  mixed  together,  they  are 
placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  melted  by  the  heat 
of  a  furnace  or  forge.  The  melted  substance  is  called 
frit.  It  is  poured  into  cold  water,  and  if  any  lead  be 
separated  in  metaUic  globules,  it  is  carefully  removed. 
The  substance  is  re-melted,  and  the  same  process  re- 
peated three  times,  each  time  in  a  new  crucible,  and 
with  pure  water.  Lastly,  it  is  powdered,  mixed  with 
colouring  matter,  and  melted  into  the  proper  shape. 

There  is  another  very  superior  base,  called  Mayence  ' 
base,  or  strap,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor ;  it  is 
thus  made  : — three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
one  part  of  silica,  prepared  from  rock-crystal,  are 
mixed  and  melted  together.  When  cool,  this  is 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  nitric  acid  is  added  till 
no  more  precipitate  forms.  The  precipitate  is  then 
well  washed  and  dried;  and  two  parts  of  it  are  mixed 
with  three  parts  of  ceruse.  This  is  melted,  and  poured 
into  cold  water.  It  is  again  powdered,  and  mixed 
with  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  borax,  and  again 
melted.  This  having  been  poured  into  cold  water 
and  powdered,  is  mixed  with  one-twelfth  of  its  weight 
of  nitre,  and  again  melted  for  use. 

For  imitating  the  diamond,  M.  Fontanieu  says, 
that  he  knows  of  no  better  composition  than  a  base 
of  twelve  parts  silica,  twenty  litharge,  four  nitre,  four 
borax,  and  two  white  arsenic.  Of  course  no  colour- 
ing matter  is  wanted. 
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For  blue  sapphire,  Fontanieu  recommends  twenty- 
four  ounces  of  the  Mayence  base,  coloured  with  forty- 
six  grains  of  zaffre,  or  oxide  of  cobalt. 

For  the  oriental  ruby  forty  parts  of  the  Mayence 
base  made  with  flints,  four  parts  rock-crystal,  and  one 
part  fusible  manganese.  The  fusible  manganese  is 
made  by  making  the  common  manganese  red-hot,  and 
then  plunging  it  in  vinegar. 

For  the  ballas  ruby,  or  spinelle,  there  should  be 
one-fourth  less  colouring  matter. 

The  proper  base  for  the  hyacinth  is,  according  to 
Loysel,  one  hundred  parts  silica,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  minium,  from  fifteen  to  t\*enty  fused  potash,  and 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  borax. 

To  imitate  the  amethyst,  he  uses  twenty-four  ounces 
of  Mayence  base,  four  drachms  fusible  manganese, 
four  grains  precipitate  of  cassius. 

For  the  imitation  of  the  garnet,  two  ounces  Mayence 
base,  one  ounce  glass  of  antimony,  one  grain  each  of 
Cassius's  precipitate  and  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

M.  Fontanieu  has  published  a  large  work  on  the 
subject  of  making  these  imitations.  We  have  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  few  specimens,  and 
might  have  added  many  more,  if  our  limits  would 
have  allowed,  or  the  detads  had  been  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader. 


THE  SYRIAN  COAST.    VI. 

From  Beyrout  an  old  Roman  road,  constructed  by 
the  Emperor  Antoninus,  runs  along  the  shore  towards 
Djebail. '  It  soon  crosses  a  small  stream,  (supposed 
to  be  the  Magoras  of  Pliny,)  which,  when  swollen  by 
rains,  foams  so  violently  in  its  rocky  bed,  that  it  has 
received  the  name  of  Nahr-el-Leban  {Milk  River). 
About  four  miles  further  the  road  is  carried  along  the 
face  of  a  lofty  cliiT,  adorned  with  numerous  sculptures 
and  inscriptions,  now  much  defaced,  but  supposed  to 
be  of  Phcenician  origin ;  and  a  short  distance  beyond 
occurs  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  Nahr-el-Kelb 
{Dog  River)  rushes  to  the  sea  with  extreme  fury. 
This  stream,  the  Lycus  of  antiquity,  derived  both  its 
former  and  present  name  from  a  tradition  that  an 
idol  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  wolf,  was  once  wor- 
shipped on  its  banks,  and  near  its  mouth  is  still  found 
a  broken  pedestal,  presumed  to  have  been  that  of  the 
idol  :  the  figure  of  a  dog  also  occurs,  carved  in  the 
rocks,  near  the  bridge,  constructed  by  Fakr-el-Din, 
by  which  the  stream  is  crossed.  This  river  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  exclusively  Christian  dis- 
trict of  Kesrouan,  principally  inhabited  by  the  Ma- 
nmites,  but  also  containing  some  Catholics,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians :  it  extends  northward  to  the  Nahr-el- 
Kebir,  {Great  River,)  beyond  Tripoli. 

Proceeding  along  a  rocky  shore  towards  Djebail, 
(about  twenty  miles  from  Beyrout,)  we  soon  reach 
,  the  town  of  Djournie,  where  occur  a  lofty  square 
tower  and  several  other  Roman  remains,  it  being  the 
site  of  an  ancient  city,  termed  Palae-Byblos,  whose 
inhabitants  founded  a  second  Byblos,  higher  up  the 
coast.  It  was  at  Djournie  that  the  Allied  camp  was 
recently  established.  The  bay  of  Djournie  is  spacious, 
its  southern  promontory  running  far  out  to  sea,  and 
having  at  its  extremity  a  small  chapel  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  tomb  of  St.  George  ^  and 
the  mountain-peaks  in  the  back-ground  are  crowned 
by  Christian  convents.  The  road  next  crosses  another 
lofty  cliff,  (Mount  Climax,)  where,  for  more  than  a 
mile,  the  path  is  less  than  six  feet  wide,  and  overhangs 
the  sea*,  beyond  which  is  seen  the  Nalir-Ibrahim,  a 

*  This  pass  was  the  scene  of  a  gallant  exploit  of  Baldwin  the 
Fiist  of  Jerusalem,  when  on  his  journey  from  Antioch  to  that  city,  to 
assuroe.tne  crown,    "  Baldwin  was  informed  that  the  Turkish  princes 


stream  rushing  through  its  deep  rocky  channel,  and 
in  its  general  appearance  much  resembling  the  Nahr- 
el-Kelb.  The  river  has  its  name  from  the  builder  of 
a  bridge  over  it,  and  is  the  classic  Adonis,  which  at 
certain  seasons 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 

Of  Tammuz  yearly  wounded  : 

a  fancy  fostered  by  the  priests  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Byblos,  where  was  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Adonis,  or  Tammuz. 

Three  miles  distant,  on  a  hill  by  tne  sea,  lies  Djebail, 
the  representative  of  the  Gebal  of  Scripture  and  the 
Byblos  of  antiquity,  and  still  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance. It  is  surrounded  by  well-cultivated  gardens, 
exports  much  of  the  silk  of  the  Kesrouan,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  3000  persons.  Its  ancient  extent 
is  proved  by  numerous  ruins,  principally  Roman,  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  it  also  contains  the  remains 
of  a  Christian  church,  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourth  century. 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  town  stands  a  castle, 
of  mixed  Roman  and  Saracenic  architecture,  whose 
solid  and  lofty  walls  are  more  than  a  mile  in  compass, 
and  are  strengthened  by  numerous  towers.  This 
castle  was  captured  by  the  English  and  their  allies 
early  in  the  present  war. 

From  the  Bible  we  learn  that  the  people  of  Gebal 
were  early  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  squaring  stone 
for  building,  (1  Kings  v.  ISf,)  and  they  are  also  men- 
tioned as  the  caulkers  of  Tyre,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9.)  But 
its  chief  renown  arose  from  its  being  the  reputed 
birth-place  of  Adonis,  and  the  principal  seat  of  .his 
worship ;  which,  however,  was  practised  in  other 
quarters,  and  at  one  tinie  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
under  the  Syrian  name  of  Tammuz.  Among  "the 
great  abominations  that  the  house  of  Israel  com- 
mitted," the  prophet  Ezekiel  in  a  vision  saw  the 
"  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  (Ezek.  viii.  14.) 

The  history  of  Byblos  differs  too  little  from  that  of 
most  of  the  towns  along  the  coast  to  need  much 
detail.  Its  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Adonis,  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form,  were  still  practised  in  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  first  Crusaders 
passed  it  without  injury  in  consequence  of  an  agree- 
ment made  with  the  emir  of  Tripoli,  but  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Raymond  of  Toulouse  in  1104,  and  the  wall 
by  which  it  is  now  surrounded  was  built  by  the  Chris- 
tians, in  whose  hands  the  place  remained  till  1289. 
Though  ii;i  the  Maronite  country  it  until  recently  had 
a  Druse  garrison,  but  this  before  the  recent  attack 
had  been  replaced  by  a  body  of  Albanians. 

Ten  miles  to  the  northward  of  Djebail  lies  the  small 
town  of  Batroun,  ox  Patrone,  the  ancient  Botrys.  This 
place  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ithobal,  king  of 
Tyre,  (b.c.  920,)  and  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
had  a  spacious  artificial  harbour,  to  which  a  vast  rock, 
torn  from  Lebanon  by  an  earthquake,  and  hurled  into 
the  sea,  served  as  a  mole.  The  only  harbour  now 
used  is  a  narrow  canal,  cut  between  the  rocks,  in 
which  a  few  boats  find  shelter,  the  principal  trade  of 

of  Damascus  and  Emesawere  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  pass,  upon 
which  a  part  of  his  followers  quitted  him  through  fear,  but  he  was 
himself  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  turn  back.  On  coming  to  the 
pass  he  found  some  of  the  Turks  posted  in  it,  others  on  the  rocks 
above  it,  while  beneath,  on  the  sea,  were  ships,  from  on  board  of 
which  the  Turks  discharged  their  arrows  at  his  troops.  To  win  his 
way  by  force  he  saw  was  impossible :  he  therefore  had  recourse  to 
stratagem.  At  break  of  day  he  commenced  a  retreat,  and  led  his 
men  back  to  the  plain.  The  Turks,  as  he  had  hoped,  pursued;  the 
Christians  turned  ;  the  Turks  were  routed  and  driven  over  the  pass, 
and  Baldwin,  collecting  his  men,  urged  his  way  along  it  with  all 
speed,  and  safely  reached  the  plain  at  the  other  side. — Keightley's 
Crusaders. 

t  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  '*  stone-squarers,"  in  this  passage,  is 
Giblim,  meaning  inhabitants  of  Gebal  or  Giblus,  whence  the  transi- 
ion  to  the  classical  appellation  of  after-days,  Byblos,  is  obvious 
enough.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  Palae-Byblos  (Djournie.) 
may  be  meant. 
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the  place  consisting  of  the  export  of  tobacco.  There 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  church  and  of  a  monas- 
tery, but  no  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications. 
Batroun  was  captured  with  little  difficulty  by  the 
Allies,  on  the  loth  of  September  last.  Hence  to 
Tripoli,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  the  road  runs 
over  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
on  one  of  which  are  seen  what  still  remain  of  the 
famous  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  a  group  of  about  fifteen 
trees,  of  vast  dimensions  and  patriarchal  age,  and 
numerous  others  of  smaller  size-.  They  stand  high 
up  the  mountain,  among  the  snow,  and  form  a  grove 
of  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  country  to 
seaward  is  a  vast  promontory,  the  western  point 
bearing  the  name  of  Cape  Madonna,  or  Ras-el-Shakaa, 
the  Theouprosopon  of  antiquity,  and  then  a  resort  of 
pirates,  who  were  extirpated  by  Pompey.  The  pass 
over  the  promontory  is  very  steep  and  narrow,  and  at 
its  foot  towards  Tripoli  are  found  the  villages  of  Calle- 
mone  and  Enzy — the  first  the  ancient  Calamos,  the 
second  probably  occupying  the  site  of  Trieris,  but  a 
huge  pile  of  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood  is  described 
by  some  travellers  as  the  remains  of  a  Christian 
church,  by  others  of  a  heathen  temple.  High  up  the 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  Callemone  is  situated, 
and  overlooking  the  sea,  is  a  large  convent  belonging 
to  the  Catholic  Greeks,  called  Belmont,  founded  by 
one  of  the  Latin  counts  of  Tripoli,  and  during  the 
Crusades  more  than  once  employed  as  a  military  post, 
as  it  completely  commands  the  approach  to  the  plain 
of  Tripoli  from  the  south. 

Tripoli,  (now  called  by  the  inhabitants  Tarabolos,) 
described  as  one  of  the  laest-built  and  cleanest  towns 
of  Syria,  stands  on  a  small  triangular  plain,  washed 
by  the  sea  on  the  north  and  south,  with  a  hill,  crowned 
by  a  Sai-acenic  castle,  on  the  east,  and  some  low 
sand-hills  on  the  south-west.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  Nahr-Kadesha,  which  runs 
by  the  castle,  the  part  to  the  north,  styled  El-Mina, 
or  Marina,  being  the  port.  The  luxuriant  groves  of 
orange,  lemon,  mulberry,  and  other  fruit-trees,  culti- 
vated with  the  utmost  care,  which  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction,  and  the  noble  poplars  and  plane-trees, 
beside  various  odoriferous  shrubs,  which  abound, 
give  a  very  pleasing  aspect  to  Tripoli.  But  it  has 
numerous  disadvantages;  for  its  harbour  is  small 
and  unsafe,  and  the  situation  extremely  unhealthy, 
owing  in  a  great  measure,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  arti- 
ficial inundations  which  are  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  second  foliage  from  the  mulberry 
trees,  after  they  have  been  stripped  to  feed  the  silk- 
worms, silk  being  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  population  of  Tripoli  is  estimated  at 
15,000,  a  large  proportion  of  them  Catholic  Greeks, 
the  port  being  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  them. 
The  name  of  Tripoli,  it  is  said,  was  bestowed  by  the 
Greeks,  upon  three  settlements  formed  upon  this  spot, 
by  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  which  were  afterwards 
united  into  one,  and  then  served  as  a  kind  of  federal 
city  to  the  various  Phoenician  states.  Three  ancient 
sites  are  still  distinguishable  on  the  promontory, — 
that  on  the  south,  however,  being  nearly  obliterated 
by  sand  washed  upon  the  beach.  Granite  and  mar- 
ble columns  are  found  scattered  about  in  every 
direction,  but  particularly  along  the  beach,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  of  a  chain  of  five 
square  towers*,  of  Saracenic  origin,  which  extends 
from  the  castle  to  the  port,  the  lower  part  of  each 
is  strengthened  with  broken  columns,  piled  hori- 
zontally. One  of  these  towers  is  styled  the  Lion's 
Tower,  as  it  bears  a  sculpture  of  two  lions    on    a 

*  There  were  formerly  six  towers,  but  one  has  been  recently  blown 
up  by  the  Allied  force. 


shield,  the  cognizance  of  the  Latin  counts;  and  indeed 
in  no  town  in  Syria  do  more  vestiges  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Crusaders  exist  than  here.  Tlie  town  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  which  bears  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  many  of  its  arches,  and  is  called  the 
Prince's  Bridge*;  most  of  the  mosques  have  evidently 
been  Christian  churches,  and  are  handsome  edifices; 
the  bazaars  and  khans,  also,  are  the  ancient  monas- 
teries and  nunneries  ;  and  several  of  the  streets  have 
on  each  side  arcades  of  rude  Gothic  architecture  :  the 
castle,  too,  has  much  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  feudal  fortress  superadded  to  its  original  structure. 

Nothing  of  any  particular  importance  occurs  in 
history  regarding  Tripoli  until  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades. Its  emir  unsuccessfully  assailed  the  first  pil- 
grims while  besieging  Area,  (a.d.  1099,)  but  an  ac- 
commodation was  effected,  and  they  passed  on  to 
Jerusalem.  In  1104  it  was  besieged  by  Raymond  ot 
Toulouse,  who  died  before  its  walls,  but  it  was  not  cap- 
tured till  1 109,  when  the  victors  threw  down  a  strong 
wall  by  which  the  city  had  been  defended  on  the 
east,  sacked  the  town,  and  burnt  a  valuable  library 
which  it  contained.  The  city,  with  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Nahr-el-Kelb  and  the  Nahr-el-Kebir,  was 
erected  into  a  county*  and  bestowed  on  Bertram,  the 
son  of  Raymond,  and  the  counts  of  Tripoli  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land.  They 
frequently  entered  into  truces  with  their  Mohammedan 
neighbours, and  were  often  suspectedof  favouring  thein 
more  than  their  Christian  brethren.  Count  Raymond 
of  Tripoli,  for  instance,  is  charged  by  both  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  writers  with  betraying  the  Chris- 
tian army  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias  (a.d.  118/).  As 
the  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  his  territory,  by  an  old 
feudal  rule  he  was  entitled  to  choose  the  spot,  and, 
after  communicating  with  Saladin,  he  led  them  into  a 
valley  without  water,  where  they  were  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  enemy,  and  when  the  battle  com- 
menced, he  fled,  with  his  retainers,  at  the  first  onset. 
By  this  policy  they  preserved  themselves  in  the  pos- 
session of  at  least  a  part  of  their  territories,  in  spite 
of  the  changes  which  the  rest  of  the  country  under- 
went, till  at  length  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes  expelled 
them,  and  desolated  their  city,  in  1289,  two  vears 
before  the  fall  of  Acre. 

From  this  period  Tripoli  presents  little  more  than 
a  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  its  Mohammedan 
governors  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the 
Porte,  which  were  met  by  granting  the  territory  to 
some  other  pacha,  who  when  successful  seldom  failed 
to  act  like  his  predecessors.  In  spite  of  these  disad- 
vantages, however,  it  has  remained  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  especially  in  silk  and  sponge,  the  traffic 
being  for  a  long  time  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  French ;  but  one  of  its  rulers,  Djezzar,  after- 
wards pacha  of  Acre,  expelled  them,  and  they  have 
not  since  been  able  to  regain  their  former  footing. 
Under  the  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Tripoli  was  usually 
the  station  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  another  ot 
infantry,  for  whose  accommodation  stone  barracks 
were  erected,  but  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Allies 
upon  the  coast,  the  garrison,  previously  reduced  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the  field,  abandoned 
the  town,  after  a  trifling  resistance,  one  of  the  before- 
mentioned  line  of  towers  having  been  undermined 
and  blown  up  by  the  assailants. 

*  The  water  is  brought  from  one  of  the  mountains,  about  eight 
miles  distant.  Thestructure  near  the  town  crosses  the  Nahr-Kadeslia, 
and  then  serves  the  purpose  of  a  bridge  as  well  as  an  aqueduct.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  constructed  by  Baldwin  the  first  of  Jeru- 
salem. 
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SALVATOR  ROSA  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
III. 

In  our  last  article  we  followed  Salvator  to  that 
period  of  his  life  when  he  joined  Masaniello  in  the 
Neapolitan  insurrection. 

The  death  of  Masaniello  destroyed  all  the  plans  of 
the  insurrectionists,  and  Salvator,  with  his  friend 
Falcone,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  a  bitter 
and  imaginative  poem,  called  Babilonia,  in  which  he 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  burning  and  disappointed 
feelings.  Had  he  ended  here  all  might  have  been  well, 
but  his  overwhelming  love  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
liberty  induced  him  imprudently  to  paint  two  satirical 
pictures,  in  which  princes,  popes,  and  cardinals  were 
represented  under  circumstances  humiliating  in  the 
greatest  degree.  An  ass  was  represented  decked 
■with  orders;  a  pig  wore  a  mitre;  a  fox  bore  a  cross; 
while  wolves,  vultures,  and  tigers,  were  bearing  other 
insignia  of  power  and  influence;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  implied  meaning.  To  exhibit  two 
such  pictures  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  was  rather 
the  act  of  a  madman  than  of  a  man  of  sense;  and 
it  was  only  by  explaining  away,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  objectionable  parts  of  the  pictures,  by  a  written 
Apology,  that  he  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  He  fortunately  pos- 
sessed the  friendship  of  one  of  the  powerful  Medici 
family,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Rome, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  that  prince,  Salvator  departed 
for  Florence,  where  Carlo  Dolce,  Pietro  di  Cortona, 
and  other  eminent  painters,  then  resided.  His 
reputation  had  long  been  high  at  Florence,  although 
he  had  never  visited  that  city ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  "  although  his  departure  from  Rome  was  an 
escape,  his  arrival  at  Florence  was  a  triumph."  The 
Grand  Duke  awarded  him  a  liberal  pension,  together 
with  a  noble  price  for  as  many  pictures  as  he  chose  to 
paint.  He  took  a  large  house,  furnished  it  tnagnifi- 
ceiitly,  and  entertained  the  noble  famdies  of  the  Cap- 
poni,  the  Gerini,  the  Corsini,  the  Quadagni,  the  Fal- 
conieri,  and  others,  in  a  style  of  extravagance  but 
little  suited  to  a  man  subject  to  so  much  reverse  Of 
fortune  as  painters  have  usually  been. 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  titled  nobles  who  visited 
his  banquets,  and  who  delighted  in  his  wit  and  talents, 
did  not  forget  that  he  was  a  low-born  man,  and  fre- 
quently made  him  feel  his  inferiority  by  refusing  to 
greet  him  in  the  public  places.  Salvator  wafe  not  the 
man  to  endure  such  treatment;  but,  refusing  the 
society  of  these  nobles,  he  drew  round  him  a  circle  of 
men,  distinguished  more  for  their  intellectual  qualities 
than  their  titles  to  nobility.  With  these  companions 
he  formed  an  Accademia,  or  friendly  body,  which  met 
on  stated  evenings,  for  conversation,  music,  &c.,  and 
was  always  liberally  entertained  at  Salvator's  house. 
The  drain  upon  his  purse  occasioned  by  these  ekpenses 
was  supplied  by  renewed  diligence  with  his  pencil 
during  the  day.  He  painted  "  Heraclitus  and  Democri- 
tus"  for  Francesco  Cordone;  "Sage  flinging  Treasures 
into  the  Sea,"  and  "Fortune,"  for  Marchese  Gerini; 
"Ancient  Ruins"  forGrisoli;  aGraud  Landscapefor  the 
Marchese  Quadagni ;  as  well  as  numei-ous  battle-pieces, 
landscapes,  sea-ports,  marine  views,  &e.,  for  Ferdinand 
di  Medici. 

Salvator  never  rested  long  contented  in  one  place. 
He  got  tired  of  the  sojourn  at  the  court  of  the  Medici, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the  counts  Ugo  and 
Giulio  Maffei,  at  their  mansion  in  Volterra,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Florence, — "a  spot,"  says  Baldi- 
nucci,  "  well  worthy  of  his  fine  and  picturesque 
genius.  Rocks,  mountain^,  torrents,  masses  of  shade, 
and  vistas  of  brightness, — all  that  is  most  pictorial, 
and  is  scattered  over  the  most  distant  regions,  nature 


had  here  concentrated."  Here  he  indulged  himself  a 
good  deal  in  solitary  study,  and  devoted  more  time 
and  more  systematic  attention  to  poetry  than  he  liad 
yet  done.  He  at  the  same  time  painted  some  noble 
pictures  for  his  guests,  such  as  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abel," 
"  Queen  Esther,"  &c. 

In  1652,  Salvator,  craving  for  novelty,  took  leave 
of  his  hospitable  friends  at  Florence,  and  departed 
once  more  for  Rome,  carrying  with  him  but  a  small 
sum  out  of  the  liberal  payments  which  he  had  received 
for  his  pictures,  for  his  expenditure  appears  to  have 
been  on  an  extravagant  scale.  He  took  a  large  man- 
sion on  the  Monte  Picino  at  Rome,  between  those 
occupied  by  Claude  Lorraine  and  Nicholas  Poussin, 
and  furnished  it  with  great  taste.  Every  apartment 
displayed  some  luxury  of  art,  except  his  own  painting- 
room,  which  was,  and  always  had  been,  as  plain  and 
simple  as  possible.  He  now  painted,  for  Colonna, 
his  "Mercury  and  the  Peasant,"  "Moses  found  by 
Pharaoh's  Daughter,"  "  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness," 
and  several  landscapes  ;  for  the  king  of  Denmark, 
"  Jonas  preaching  at  Nineveh  ;"  for  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, a  large  and  splendid  "  Battle- Piece."  "She 
painting  of  this  last-mentioned  picture  showed  the  esti 
mation  in  which  Salvator  was  held  at  that  time  ;  for 
Corsini  being  chosen  nuncio  from  the  Pope  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  it  having  been  considered  what 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the  kfag, 
a  picture  from  Salvator  Rosa  was  decided  on,  and  niis 
picture  was  the  battle-piece  in  question. 

He  was  always  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  being 
a  great  historical  painter,  but  his  purchasers  were 
most  anxious  for  the  small  landscapes  which  he  pro- 
duced in  such  large  number.  This  mortified  his 
pride,  and  soon  after  he  returned  to  Rome  he  refused 
to  paint  any  small  landscapes  whatever.  About  the 
same  lime  he  began  to  etch  some  of  his  own  pictures, 
an  art  in  which  he  soon  acquired  a  great  proficiency. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  royal  marriage  with  some  of  the 
Medici  family,  in  1660,  Salvator  was  induced  to  pay 
another  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  occasionally  em- 
ployed himself  in  engraving  in  aquafortis,  but  scarce^^ 
at  all  in  painting.  In  1662  he  returned  to  Romfe, 
and  shortly  afteirwards  went  on  an  excursion  to 
Loretto,  in  which  he  indulged  his  taste  for  romantic 
Scenery  by  rambling  among  the  precipices  and  vallevs 
of  the  Apennines.  On  his  return  he  exhibited  at  tie 
Pantheon  three  fine  historical  pictures,  "  Pythagoras 
on  the  Sea- shore,"  "  Pythagoras  in  the  midst  of  his 
Pupils,"  and  "Jeremiah  thrown  into  a  Pit  by  ^e 
Princes  of  Judea."  In  the  following  year  he  prodiHd 
what  he  himself  considered  his  best  picture,  viz.,  "The 
Catiline  Conspiracy." 

After  the  production  of  this  last-mentioned  picture, 
Salvator  fell  into  a  state  of  morbid  melancholyj^ito 
which  indeed  he  had  always  been  occasionally  subject ; 
and  from  which  he  was  only  roused  by  an  inordi- 
nate love  of  distinction  which  so  often  impelled  him. 
At  ian  exhibition  at  Rome,  in  1668,  where,  through 
powerful  influence,  a  certain  coterie  of  painters  were- 
allowed  to  echpse  their  more  talented  contemporaries, 
Salvator  produced  two  pictures,  "  The  Triumph  of  St. 
George  over  the  Dragon,"  and  "  Saul  and  the  Witch 
of  Endor,"  which  brought  increased  encomiums  on 
him;  but  throughout  this  period  he  never  could  obtain 
permission  to  paitit  i=ihy  picture  for  the  public  build- 
ings of  Rome:  a  prohibition  which,  whether  it  resulted 
from  the  successful  enmity  of  contemporaries,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  deeply  wounded  him.  It  was 
not  until  after  this  exhibition  that  he  obtained  an 
order  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  the  Chiese  de'  Fio 
rentini.  He  chose  the  subject  of  the  "  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Cosmus  and  St.  Damian.' 
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His  morbid  temperament  now  affected  his  health 
so  much  that  he  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  task  of 
painting  large  iiistorical  suljjects,  and  he  henceforth 
emplo3'ed  himself  occasionally  in  etching  and  en- 
graving, and  also  in  painting  caricatures,  a  practice 
much  in  vogue  at  that  time  in  Italy,  even  among 
the  best  painters.  At  length,  worn  out  by  his  nervous 
and  too  susceptible  frame  of  mind,  he  sank  into  the 
tomb,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1673.  A  proud  spirit 
of  independence,  an  intense  love  of  nature  and  her 
works,  and  an  inordinate  opinion  of  himself  and  his 
own  talents,  were  the  most  striking  points  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  were  the  sources  of  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  which  he  experienced.  As  to  his  private 
moral  character,  we  may  remark  that  the  lax  state  of 
morals  in  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  well  as 
his  own  temperament,  led  him  into  excesses  on  which 
we  are  little  disposed  to  dwell. 

Salvator  Rosa,  like  many  other  artists,  has  had 
partisans  and  detractors,  both  equally  intemperate ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  fair  criticism  of  his  style 
and  merits  as  a  painter  is  rather  to  be  looked  for 
among  English  writers  than  those  of  his  own  country, 
for  he  contrived  to  mix  himself  up  in  so  many  party 
questions,  both  political  and  pictorial,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  know  how  far  his  numerous 
Italian  biographers  were  impartial  in  their  opinions  of 
his  style.     Bryan  thus  speaks  of  Salvator: — 

Although  Salvator  possessed  an  inventive  genius,  and  a 
commanding  facihty  of  execution,  his  powers  were  better 
adapted  to  the  scale  of  easel  pictures  than  to  figures  of 
larger  dimensions.  Of  this  he  has  given  evident  proof  in 
his  admirable  picture  of  Regulus  Alilius,  formerly  in  the 
Palazzo  Colonna  at  Rome,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Darnley.  In  his  pictures  of  that  description  we 
equally  admire  the  boldness  of  his  scenery,  and  the  correct 
and  spirited  design  of  his  figures.  His  landscapes  are 
featured  by  an  eccentric  austerity  which  is  peculiarly  his 
own.  Instead  of  selecting  the  cultured  amenity  which  cap- 
tivates us  in  the  views  of  Claude  or  Poussin,  he  made  choice 
of  the  lonely  haunts  of  wolves  and  robbers;  for  the  delight- 
ful vistas  of  Tivoli  or  the  Campagna  he  substituted  hollow 
glens  or  rocky  precipices :  in  lieu  of  the  rich  foliage  and 
luxuriant  verdure  of  their  trees  and  plains,  we  are  presented 
with  dreary  wastes,  or  the  trunk  of  a  storm-struck  oak, 
spreading  its  shattered  branches  through  the  troubled  air. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  gloomy  regions  are  admirably 
suited  to  their  savage  solitude.  They  are  peopled  by  assas- 
sins, outlaws,  and  ferocious  banditti.  His  marine  pieces 
represent  the  desolate  and  shelvy  shores  of  Calabria,  whose 
terrific  aspect  is  sometimes  rendered  doubly  disastrous  by 
the  fearful  terrors  of  shipwreck.  He  frequently  represented 
battles  and  attacks  of  cavalry,  in  which  the  fury  of  the  com- 
batants, and  the  fiery  animation  of  the  horses,  are  perfectly 
delineated.  Notwithstanding  the  singularity  and  fierceness 
of  his  style,  he  fascinates  us  by  the  unbounded  wildness  of 
his  fancy  and  the  picturesque  solemnity  of  his  scenes. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  that  Salvator  gives  us  a 
peculiar  cast  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  all 
grace,  elegance,  and  simplicity,  though  it  has  nothing 
of  that  elevation  and  dignity  which  belong  to  the 
grand  style,  yet  has  that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs 
to  savage  and  uncultivated  nature.  That  feature 
which  Sir  Joshua  thought  n^ost  worthy  of  admiration 
in  him,  is  the  perfect  correspondence  observable  be- 
tween the  subjects  which  he  chose  and  his  manner  of 
treating  them.  Everything  is  of  a  piece  :  his  rocks, 
trees,  sky,  have  the  same  rude  and  wild  character 
which  animates  his  figures. 

The  same  eminent  critic,  speaking  of  the  combina- 
tion of  poetry  with  truth  in  landscape  painting, 
says : — 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  mentioning  two  exam- 
ples which  occur  to  me  at  present,  in  which  the  poetical 
style  of  landscape  may  be  seen  happily  executed.  The  one 
is  '-Jacob's  Dream,"  by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  the  other  "The 
Return  of  the  Ark  from  Captivity,"  by  Sebastian  Bourdon. 


With  whatever  dignity  those  histories  are  presented  tons  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  this  style  of  painting  possesses  the 
same  power  of  inspiring  sentiments  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity,and  is  able  to  communicate  them  to  subjects  which  ap- 
pear by  no  means  adapted  to  receive  them.  A  ladder  against 
the  sky  has  no  very  promising  appearance  of  possessing  a 
capacity  to  excite  any  heroic  ideas;  and  the  ark,  in  the 
hands  of  a  second-rate  master,  would  have  little  more  eff"ect 
than  a  common  waggon  on  the  highway.  Yet  those  sub- 
jects are  so  poetically  treated  throughout, — the  parts  have 
such  a  correspondence  with  each  other, — and  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  the  scene  is  so  visionary,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  look  at  them  without  feeling  in  some  measure  the  enthu- 
siasm which  seems  to  have  inspired  the  painters. 

Salvator  Rosa's  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain, 
where  specimens  are  (or  were  a  few  years  ago)  to  be 
found  in  the  collections  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  Earl  of 
Miltown,  Earl  of  Derby,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl 
of  Besborough,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Earl  Cowper, 
Lord  Townshend,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Earl  of 
Durham,  (who  is  said  to  have  given  two  thousand 
guineas  for  one  of  Rosa's  pictures,)  Earl  Darnley, 
Earl  de  Grey,  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Earl  of  Radnor, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  Beckford, 
Mr.  Watts  Russell,  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Holland,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord 
Radstock,  Earl  Harcourt,  Mr.  Hope,  and  numerous 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Petersburgh,  Paris, 
Brussels,  Dusseldorf,  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  Naples, 
Milan,  and  other  European  capitals,  al»o  possess  spe- 
cimens of  Salvator's  talent. 

Bryan,  speaking  of  Rosa  as  an  engraver,  says: — 
"This  ingenious  artist  has  left  us  about  ninety  etch- 
ings, executed  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  style.  They 
are  distinguished  by  an  intelligent  management  of 
the  chiar-oscuro,  and  there  is  an  uncommon  vivacity 
and  expression  in  the  heads."  Among  these  plates 
were  the  following  :  "  Fall  of  the  Giants,"  "  Death  of 
Regulus,"  "  Finding  of  (Edjpus,"  Democritus  medi- 
tating," "  Execution  of  Polycrates,"  "  Glaucus  and 
Sylla,"  "Jason  charming  the  Dragon,"  "Alexander 
with  Apelles,"  "Alexander  and  Diogenes,"  "  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  Bowl,"  "  Plato  discoursing  with 
his  Disciples,"  "  Apollo  and  a  Nymph,"  "Allegorical 
Subject,"  together  with  about  sixty  prints  of  banditti, 
soldiers,  groups,  &c.  All  these  were  taken  from  his 
own  pictures,  and  numerous  other  paintings  by  him 
have  been  engraved  from  by  others. 


NOTICE  OF  SOME  REMARKABLE 
ZOOPHYTES. 
The  class  of  zoophytes  (animated  plants),  to  which  we 
are  about  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  one 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  full  of  interest  and 
attraction,  and  as  directly  calculated  to  lead  us  to  a 
sense  of  the  infinite  power  exerted  in  creation. 

These  animated  plants,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
plant-like  animals,  occupy  the  lowest  station  in  the 
scale  of  organization,  and  can  exist  only  in  a  liquid 
element.  The  sub-class,  to  which  we  more  particu- 
larly refer,  consists  of  living  gelatinous  matter  which 
is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  oceau 
in  floating  masses,  or  attached  to  rocks,  varying  con- 
siderably in  form,  and  having  little  appearance  of  be- 
longing to  the  animal  kingdom.  They  have  been 
named  Acalepha,  (a  Greek  word  signifying  nettles,) 
and  many  of  the  species,  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
able sensation  experienced  on  touching  them,  have 
obtained  the  name  of  sea-nettles.  They  are  divided 
into  three  families ;    the  first  of  which  comprises  the 

FIXED  ACALEPHA. 

As  an  example  of  this  family,  we  may  cite  the 
Actiniag,  a  tribe  of  animals  which  present  a  striking 
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resemblance  in  form  to  many  of  our  compound  flowers ; 
and  accordingly  the  particular  species  are  named 
after  these  resemblances,  the  sea-anemone,  the  sea- 
carnation,  the  sea-marygold,  the  daisy,  the  sun-flower, 
SfC.  These  animals  are  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers 
on  many  shores,  and  are,  in  general,  permanently 
fixed  to  rocks  or  shells.  By  referring  to  the  figure 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  form  of  the  Actinia  is 
that  of  a  short  cylinder,  seated  on  a  plain  flat  base; 
the  open  end  of  the  cylinder  constitutes  the  mouth  of 
the  animal,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  tenta- 
cula,  or  fibres,  disposed  like  the  petals  of  an  anemone 
or  marygold;  and  in  many  cases,  rivalling,  by  their 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  the  lively  hues  of  those 
flowers.  The  interior  of  the  Actinia  is,  in  its  state  of 
rest,  filled  with  water;  but  when  touched  or  alarmed, 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  ejecting  the  water  through 
its  tentacula  to  a  considerable  height;  and  when 
emptied,  it  becomes  like  a  piece  of  blubber,  covering 
the  rock.  In  fine  weather,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  it 
rapidly  expands  and  retracts  its  many-coloured  tenta- 
cula, seizes  with  avidity  whatever  prey  may  come 
within  its  reach,  and  as  rapidly  collapses  into  a  round 
mass  when  it  receives  the  slightest  injury.  Fig.  1  re- 
presents the  Actinia  in  its  contracted  state;  fig.  2,  its 
appearance  when  the  tentacula  are  fully  expanded. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


The  second  family,  into  which  this  class  is  divided, 
consists  of  the  free  acaleph^.  These  are  not  at- 
tached to  any  object,  but  are  always  found  floating 
about  in  the  water.  The  Medusae  belong  to  this 
family,  and  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  lumi- 
nous appearance  which  many  of  their  species  are 
supposed  to  communicate  to  the  sea.  This  subject 
has  already  been  treated  of  in  our  pages*,  so  that  we 
need  only  remark  of  the  Medusae  in  general,  that 
they  are  of  a  hemispherical,  or  bell-shaped  form, 
with  a  marginal  membrane,  extending  loosely  down 
from  the  circumference;  that  they  have  a  central 
pedicle,  somewhat  like  the  stalk  of  a  mushroom,  with 
fringed  processes  or  tentacula.  Their  whole  substance 
is  semi-transparent  and  gelatinous;  elastic,  and  pos- 
sessing contractile  power;  so  that  the  animal  can  raise 
or  depress  the  margin  of  its  hemispherical  body,  and 
the  flap  which  descends  from  it,  in  a  manner  which 
has  been  likened  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a 
parasol.  This  pulsatory  movement  is  stated  to  take 
place  about  fifteen  times  in  every  minute  with  great 
regularity:  the  animal  is  sustained  at  the  surface  by 
the  reaction  of  the  water ;  but  it  has  the  power  of 
performing  a  slow  lateral  movement,  and  can  also 
descend  to  a  small  depth  by  contracting  its  dimen- 
sions in  every  direction.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  rapidity  of  its  descent,  it  turns  itself  over,  so  that 
the  convex  part  is  uppermost.  Medusae  are  of  various 
sizes :  the  form  of  the  larger  species  may  be  imagined  by 
the  representation  of  Medusa  pelluscens,  given  in  the 
first  of  three  articles  on  the  "Luminous  Appearance  of 
the  Sea,"  already  referred  to  ;  but  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  minute,  and  even  microscopic  species,  in 
every  part  of  the  ocean,  equally  perfect  and  wonderful. 
In  the  Northern  Seas  the  waves  are  tinged  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  with  the  colour  of  these  animals,  and 

*16?^74''""'"^  Masa^ine,   Vol.  V.,  p  204,  and    Vol.  XIV., 


so  inconceivable  is  the  multitude  dispersed  over  that 
space,  that  in  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  taken  indiscrimi- 
natel)'-,  100,000  diminutive  medusae  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

In  the  seas  around  our  own  coast  medusae  are  met 
with  of  various  sizes ;  but  the  larger  ones  chiefly 
abound.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  3)  represents 
a  small  but  extremely  beautiful  animal,  lately  found 

Fig.  3. 


CYAN^A   COCCIHEA. 


at  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  referrible  to  any  known  species,  as  it  is  found  to 
differ  essentially  from  all  the  figures  of  the  smaller 
medusae  contained  in  our  best  scientific  works.  The 
discovery  of  this  medusa  is  due  to  the  lady  of  Dr. 
Davis,  of  Bath,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for 
the  drawings  from  which  our  wood-cut  is  made,  as 
well  as  for  the  following  account  of  the  animal. 

One  morning,  while  pouring  cut  some  sea-water  for  the 
actinisp,  1  saw  two  small  objects  which  I  thought  were 
3'oung  of  that  animal,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  took  them 
with  a  spoon  out  of  the  basin,  and  placed  them  in  a  tumbler. 
They  resembled  tiny  bell-glasses,  with  four  transverse  rays, 
and  a  minute  red  ball  with  four  white  arms  forming  a 
cross,  suspended  in  the  centre;  and  around  the  edge  of  the 
bell  appeared  a  white  fringe,  which  was  lengthened  or 
shortened  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  The  contraction 
was  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  give  to  the  fringe  the 
appearance  of  being  knotted  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bell  or 
disc.  It  was  highly  interesting  to  watch  their  motions  in 
the  water  as  they  ascended  from  the  bottom  ;  the  bell,  or 
disc,  continually  performing  movements  of  contraction  and 
dilatation.  This  motion  was  particularly  conspicuous  at 
the  edge  of  the  disc,  and  the  fringe,  or  tentacula,  became 
shortened  as  they  rose;  but  when  they  descended,  the  ten- 
tacula lengthened  again,  sometimes  to  a  great  degree,  and 
then  they  sank  gradually,  and  apparently  without  effort. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  one  of  my  pets  turned  itself  inside 
out,  and  remained  in  this  state  some  time,  when  it  died, 
and  left  only  a  few  flocculent  particles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  other  lived  more  than  two  months  in  captivity, 
and  even  bore  a  voyage  to  Bath  in  a  closed  phial  of  sea- 
water,  and  remained  active  and  vigorous  three  weeks  after- 
wards, when  it  also  shrunk,  died,  and  disappeared  like  the 
former,  but  without  the  previous  eversion. 

This  medusa  belongs  to  the  genus  Cyanaea,  Cuvier ; 
and  as   a  species  is  thus  characterized  by  Dr.  Davis. 
Cyanaea  coccinea,   minute,  campanulate,  translucent, 
with  four  rays.     In  the  centre  a  red  ball,  with  four 
white  arms,  forming  a  cross.    At  the  margin  numerouaJ 
tentacula,  being  sometimes  as  long  as  the  bell  itself,} 
at  others  shortened  as  if  knotted  up  to  the  margin  of 
the  bell.      (See  figure  a  natural  size;   b  magnified,| 
with  the  tentacula  expanded;   c  ditto,  with  the  tenta- 
cula contracted.) 

Having  thus  noticed  the  medusae  as  belonging  to 
the  second  division,  or  free  acalephae,  it  remains  tol 
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US  briefly  to  notice  the  third  family,  or  Hydrostatic 
AcALEPH^.  These  have  at- 
tained the  appellation  "  hy- 
drostatic" from  their  peculiar 
buoyancy,  and  the  power  they 
possess  of  floating  at  ease  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  or  of 
sinking  and  rising  again,  by 
nieans  of  one  or  more  air-ves- 
sels with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished. Figure  4  represents 
the  Physalia,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war.  This  animal  is 
provided  with  a  large  air- 
bladder,    of    an    oval    shape, 

placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  and  also  with 

a  membrane  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  which  serves 

as  a  sail. 

These  zoophytes  (says  Roget,  in  his  Bridyewater  Trea- 
tise) lire  n)et  with. in  great  numbers  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  more  espefialiy  in  its  wannest  regions,  and  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  land.  In  calm  weather  they  lloat  on 
the  burfa<,'e  of  the  sea,  rearing  their  purple  crests,  and 
appearing  at  first  like  large  bubbles,  but  distinguishable  by 
ihe  vivid  hues  of  the  tentacula  which  hang  down  beneath 
them.  NoUiing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle 
presented  by  a  numerous  tleet  of  these  miuials,  quietly 
sailing  in  the  tropical  seas.  Whenever  the  surface  is  ruliled 
by  the  slightest  wind,  they  suddenly  absi)rb  the  air  from 
their  vesicles,  and  becoming  thus  specifically  heavier  than 
the  water,  immediately  disappear,  by  diving  into  the  still 
depths  of  the  ocean.  By  what  process  they  effect  these 
changes  of  absorption  and  of  reproduction  of  air,  yet  remains 
to  be  discovered. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  class  Acalephae,  we 
must  close  our  present  artilce,  leaving  it  to  our  readers 
to  seek  further  information  respecting  these  wondrous 
and  interesting  animals  ui  records  more  immediately 
devoted  to  the  subject. 


THE  RAVEN. 

ir. 


Ii.i.-omened  bird!  as  legends  say, 
'J'liou  hast  ilie  wondious  power  to  know, 
While  heallh  fills  h.gh  the  throbbing  veins, 
'J  he  lated  hour  when  blood  must  flovv. 

The  faculty  by  which  the  Raven  is  enabled  to  discern 
at  a  great  distance  the  dead  or  dying  animal,  on 
which  it  is  about  to  feed,  is  one  of  which  we  can  have 
httle  conception.  We  can  just  imagine  it  possible 
that  the  eilluvia  from  substances  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction might  be  conveyed  to  the  nice  discernment  of 
the  bird  at  the  distance  of  several  miles;  but  when  we 
are  assured  that  the  weak  and  sickly  anitnal  also 
attracts  tiie  notice  of  these  birds,  and  occasions  them 
to  take  long  flights,  high  up  in  the  air,  until  they 
reach  the  distant  spot  on  which  such  animal  is  to  be 
found;  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  this  is  beyond 
our  comprehension,  and  that  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
extension  of  the  faculties  of  sight  or  smell  to  the 
degree  necessary  for  the  communication  of  this  know- 
ledge. 

The  mystery  thus  attending  the  habits  of  the 
raven,  together  with  the  deportment  of  the  bird,  both 
grave  and  cunning,  and  its  reputation  for  longevity, 
have  made  it  an  object  of  much  interest,  and  even  of 
superstitious  veneration,  frorff  ^he  remotest  periods. 
The  character  given  to  it  (not  altogether  unfounded) 
of  being  able  "to  smell  death"  has  made  its  presence 
appear  to  be  an  omen  of  evil,  and  thus  these  birds 
have  been  accounted 

The  hateful  messengers  of  heavy  things, 
Of  death  and  dolour  toUine:. 


The  changes  in  manners  and  ideas  of  late  yeais 
have  deprived  the  raven  of  much  of  that  reverence 
which  his  almost  supernatural  power  of  discovering 
approaching  death  had  given  him.  "  I  am  no  friend," 
says  the  author  of  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  "  to  the 
superstition  of  converting  natural  transactions,  or 
occasional  events,  into  signs  and  indications  of  coming 
things;  superstitions  are  wearing  out,  and  shortly 
will  waste  away  and  be  no  more  heard  of;  but,  I  fear, 
in  their  place  deism,  infidelity,  impiety,  have  started 
up,  the  offspring  of  intuitive  wisdom :  the  first  belief 
arises  from  weakness  and  igttorance;  the  latter  dis- 
belief is  ingratitude,  pride,  wickedness." 

In  those  times,  when  the  communication  of  the 
Divine  will  by  means  of  signs  and  omens  was  gene- 
rally and  fully  believed  in,  the  importance  of  the  raven, 
as  a  prophetic  bird,  was  highly  estimated.  Every 
minute  circum.stance  respecting  the  flight,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  voice,  and  the  different  habits  of  the  bird, 
was  attentively  studied,  and  each  had  its  supposed 
signification.  Sixty-four  distinct  inflections  of  the 
tones  of  voice  in  ravens  have  been  discovered  ;  and  it 
was  matter  of  great  anxiety  among  the  ancients  to 
discover  which  of  these  were  of  sinister  import. 

Nor  are  we  without  instances  of  belief  in  the  pro- 
phetic knowledge  of  ravens,  even  in  recent  times,  and 
in  our  own  country.  Many  an  ignorant  villager  would 
tremble  to  hear  the  croak  of  this  ill-omened  bird  on 
occasions  of  sickness,  or  the  commission  of  crime, 
and  would  expect  from  thence  a  fatal  result.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  one  Thomas  Elkes,  of  Middle, 
in  Shropshire,  and  of  his  persecution  by  ravens,  which 
shows  how  strongly  the  belief  in  their  supernatural 
powers  prevailed  in  that  district,  at  no  very  distant 
period.  We  are  told  that  this  man,  being  left  guar- 
dian to  his  eldest  brother's  child,  and  knowing  that 
in  the  event  of  the  child's  death  he  should  become 
heir  to  a  considerable  property,  wickedly  enticed  the 
poor  boy  to  a  distance  frona  his  home,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  gathering  field  flowers,  and  threw  him  into  a 
pond  adjoining  one  of  the  fields,  where  the  child  was 
drowned.  No  sooner  had  Elkes  committed  the  fatal 
deed  than  he  began  to  be  watched  and  followed  by 
two  ravens,  v/ho  hovered  near  him  and  his  dwelling 
from  that  moment.  Suspicion  being  at  length  excited, 
and  strict  inquiry  made  after  the  child,  Elkes  fled, 
and  took  the  road  to  London.  Two  horsemen  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and,  as  they  passed  along  the 
road  near  South  Minis,  in  Hertfordshire,  they  saw 
two  ravens  pulling  at  a  heap  of  hay,  and  making  an 
unusual  noise.  Turning  aside  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
they  found  Elkes  concealed  beneath  the  hay,  and 
having  secured  him,  they  took  him  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hung  in  chains 
on  Knockinheath.  Such  is  the  story  gathered  from  a 
manuscript  of  credibility,  but  as  to  the  ravens'  share 
in  the  transaction,  we  profess  ourselves  extremely 
incredulous. 

But,  leaving  marvels  out  of  tlve  question,  ravens 
can  be  trained  to  a  great  degree  of  self-possession  and 
usefulness  to  man.  Voracious  as  they  are  by  nature, 
they  can  be  taught  to  check  their  natural  appetite, 
and  to  secure  prey  for  the  use  of  their  owners.  Sca- 
liger  relates  that  Louis  the  Twelfth  had  a  raven  trained 
to  join  in  the  chase  of  partridges.  Another  author 
speaks  of  having  witnessed  the  capture  of  partridges, 
pheasants,  &c.,  at  Naples  by  a  raven.  Aulus  Gellius 
mentions  an  instance  of  a  raven  assisting  his  master 
in  battle.  A  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature  having  chal- 
lenged the  bravest  among  the  Romans  to  single  com- 
bat, was  opposed  by  one  Valerius,  who,  however,  must 
have  yielded  to  his  powerful  adversary,  but  for  the 
aid  of  his  raven,  who  continually  harassed  the  Gaul, 
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and  always  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  sometimes 
peckiiiG:  his  hands,  at  others  flying  up  to  his  face  and 
eyes — in  a  word,  embarrassing  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Valerius,  who  thence- 
forth obtained  the  name  of  Corvinus. 

Ravens  have  sometimes  been  employed  in  the  same 
way  as  ferrets,  and  with  much  better  effect:  they 
■  have  been  known  to  enter  the  barn  with  several  dogs, 
and  enjoy  the  sport  of  rat-hunting.  An  instance  is 
recorded  of  a  raven  being  bred  up  with  a  dog,  and 
assisting  him  in  hunting.  On  their  arrival  at  a  cover, 
the  dog  entered  and  drove  the  hares  and  rabbits  from 
the  thicket,  whilst  tlie  raven,  posted  on  the  outside  of 
the  cover,  seized  every  one  that  came  in  his  way, 
when  the  dog  immediately  hastened  to  his  assistance, 
and,  by  their  united  efforts,  nothing  escaped.  Buffon 
tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bermuda  Isles 
were  affiicted  for  five  years  successively  by  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  rats,  who  devom-ed  the  plants  and 
trees,  and  swam  from  one  island  to  another,  commit- 
ting great  devastation.  All  at  once  these  rats  disap- 
peared, and  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned  for  it 
but  that  during  the  last  two  years  a  great,  number  of 
ravens  had  been  seen  on  the  islands.  The  inference 
was,  that  the  ravens  had  destroyed  the  rats,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  the  case. 

These  birds  have  a  habit  of  accumulating  fruit,  nuts, 
and  other  provisions,  in  and  near  their  nests.  These 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  female  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
while  others  think  it  is  for  a  winter  supply.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  habit  of  secreting  articles  of  conve- 
nient size,  whether  useful  as  food  or  otherwise,  is 
natural  to  these  birds.  They  have  been  known  to 
carry  off  articles  of  considerable  value,  and  thus  to 
implicate  innocent  persons  in  the  charge  of  theft.  A 
raven  at  Erfurt  had  patience  enough  to  takeaway  one 
by  one,  and  conceal  under  a  stone  in  a  garden,  a 
number  of  small  coins,  amounting  altogether  to  the 
value  of  five  or  six  florins.  There  seems  to  be  in  all 
the  birds  of  this  family  {Corvus)  a  propensity  to  seize 
on  any  shining  or  bright-coloured  substance,  and  make 
it  their  own,  and  they  make  an  election  betwega  .sub- 
stance and  substance,  for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
account.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  fully  when  we  describe  the  magpie. 

The  boldness  of  the  raven  is  fully  established,  both 
by  his  methods  of  attack  and  defence.  The  puffin,  or 
sea-parrot,  is  so  formidable  a  bird  that  few  other  ani- 
mals will  venture  to  attack  it  in  its  retreat,  which 
very  much  resembles  a  rabbit-hole,  being  burrowed  to 
a  considerable  distance  underground.  The  raven, 
however,  has  boldness  to  offer  battle  to  this  bird,  and 
should  he  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  the  puffin's  neck, 
he  generally  comes  off  victorious,  kills  the  mother, 
and  feasts  on  her  eggs  or  her  young.  But  if  the 
puffin,  on  the  contrary,  once  catches  him  by  the 
throat  with  her  beak,  and  sticks  her  claws  into  his 
breast,  she  keeps  fast  hold  of  him,  and  shakes  him 
about  till  he  screams  with  pain.  Thus  they  both  fre- 
quently fall  into  the  sea,  where  the  raven  is  drowned, 
and  the  puffin  returns  in  triumph  to  her  nest. 

The  male  raven  is  no  less  courageous  in  the  defence 
of  the  female  and  of  her  young,  and  when  he  sees  a 
bird  of  prey  approaching,  he  exerts  himself  vigorously 
to  secure  them  from  its  attack.  He  takes  wing,  and 
soaring  above  his  antagonist,  attacks  him  violently 
with  his  beak.  If  the  bird  of  prey  makes  any  efforts 
to  gain  the  higher  position,  the  raven  renews  his  at- 
tempts to  keep  the  advantage  he  has  gained,  and  they 
thus  gradually  elevate  themselves  to  such  a  height 
as  to  be  absolutely  out  of  view,  until  one  or  the  other, 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  falls  rapidly  to  the  earth. 


A  very  remarkable  quality  possessed  by  the  raven 
and  several  other  birds  of  this  genus,  is  that  of  being 
easily  taught  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  humanj 
voice.  Mr.  Swainson  heard  one  at  St.  Albans  speak- 
ing so  distinctly,  that  he  was  at  first  actually  deceived"! 
in  thinking  it  to  be  a  human  voice  j  and  he  likewise 
speaks  of  one  at  Chatham,  which  had  made  equal 
proficiency;  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  guardhouse, 
it  had  more  than  once  turned  out  the  guard,  who 
thought  it  was  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

This  habit  of  repeating  words  has  caused  many 
persons  to  prize  the  birds  of  this  family,  and  to  keep 
them  in  cages  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  "  talk." 
It  has  also  led  to  a  great  deal  of  cruelty;  for,  owing 
to  an  ignorant  belief  that  the  birds  will  speak  more 
plainly  if  their  tongues  are  split,  they  are  often  put  to 
the  pain  and  annoyance  of  having  this  operation  per- 
formed. Had  the  persons  who  commit  this  useless  act 
of  cruelty  any  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  birds, 
they  would  be  aware  that  their  tongues  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  production  or  modulation  of  sounds,  and 
that  the  organ  of  voice  is  at  the  bronchial  end  of  the 
windpipe,  and  whatever  of  articulation  they  are 
enabled  to  give  forth  is  produced  there. 


THE  SYRIAN  COAST.  VII. 
TuE  district  of  Kesrouan  contains  only  150  square 
miles,  and  is  naturally  the  most  rocky  and  barren 
part  of  Syria,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best  cultivated.  Its 
population  also  is  much  more  dense,  amounting  to  at 
least  120,000  persons,  who  are  the  best  husbandmen 
in  the  East,  and  even  excel  the  Druses  in  forming  the 
slopes  of  their  mountains  into  terraces*,  constructing 
water-courses  and  aqueducts,  and  cultivating  the  vine, 
olive,  and  mulberry;  while  in  their  moral  character, 
and  in  general  information,  they  are  infinitely  beyond 
them.  Unhappily,  however,  though  Kesrouan  is  an 
exclusively  Christian  district f,  the  inhabitants  are 
split  into  a  variety  of  sects,  who  are  described  as  bit- 
terly hostile  to  each  other.  Thus  there  are  Maronites, 
who  own  a  qualified  submission  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  Greek  Catholics,  who  conform  entirely ;  Arme- 
menian  Catholics,  who  also  conform,  but  diifer  from 
the  Greek  Catholics  in  some  points  of  discipline  ;  Ar- 
menians and  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  church,  (both 
orthodox  and  schismatic,)  who  each  disclaim  all  inter- 
course with  any  of  the  others,  but  especially  detest 
such  of  their  own  nations  as  have  conformed  to 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Rome.  From  this 
variety  of  sects  it  arises,  that  in  this  small  territory 
there  are  found  upwards  of  200  convents,  2000 
monks,  and  1200  nuns,  besides  a  numerous  secu- 
lar clergy  belonging  to  each  denomination.  There 
are  also  a  few  missionary  establishments,  supported  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  the  members  of  which  are  monks 
from  Europe.  These  establishments  were  chiefly 
founded  by  the  Jesuits,  and  while  in  their  hands  were 
useful  as  colleges  and  seminaries  for  youth,  but  they 
have  since  fallen  under  the  charge  of  the  Lazarists, 
and  now  serve  no  beneficial  purpose  whatever. 

The .  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Kesrouan,  however, 
are  very  differently  situated  from  those  of  Catholic 
Europe.  In  every  convent  all  the  trades  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  inmates  are  carried  on,  and 
the  surrounding  land  is  cultivated  most  diligently.  In 
a  few  of  the  principal,  the  religious  books  used  by  the 
communion  to  which  they  belong  are  now  printed. 
The  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind,  that  at  Mar- 

*  J'hese  terraces  are  described  as  resembling  fligiits  of  stairs,  up« 
wards  of  one  liundred  and  twenty  narrow  shelves,  each  bearing  a  row 
of  vines  or  mulberry-teees,  appearing  upon  the  face  of  one  mountain. 

t  Some  portions  of  it,  as  about  Djebaii,  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Motualies,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  of  Persian  origin,  but  they  have 
been  expelled,  and  now  occupy  the  valley  of  Baalbec. 
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Hanna-Shouair,  belonging  to  the  Greek  Catholics, 
arose  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  a  scholar  of  the 
Jesuits,  Al)dallah  Zaker.  This  man,  by  trade  a 
jeweller,  having  entered  into  controversy  with  some 
other  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Aleppo,  and  sought  shelter  in  Kesrouan,  Finding 
it  difficult  to  propagate  his  opinions  as  widely  as  he 
desired,  by  means  of  manuscripts,  he  set  himself  to 
work  to  establish  a  press,  and  himself  cut  the  matrixes 
and  founded  the  types,  and  produced  so  exact  an  imi- 
tation of  Arabic  writing,  that  even  his  enemies  and 
the  Mohammedans  purchased  his  books  for  their 
beauty.  He  thus  passed  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  printed  a  great  number  of 
works,  (mostly  translations  of  European  books,)  all  of 
which  he  revised,  correctingthe  indifferent  Arabic  of  the 
missionaries,  while  his  own  style,  in  his  numerous  pro- 
ductions, is  esteemed  a  model  of  purity  and  elegance. 

Religious  freedom  in  its  full  extent  prevails  in  the 
Kesrouan  J  the  convents  and  churches  are  all  furnished 
with  bells,  (a  highly- valued  privilege,)  and  all  the 
pompous  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  and  Oriental 
churches  are  observed  with  a  great  degree  of  splendour. 
Though  the  priests  of  all  the  various  sects  mainly 
support  themselves  by  manual  labour,  they  are  every- 
where treated  with  extreme  deference  and  respect, 
both  hi^h  and  low  hastening  to  kiss  their  hands  wher- 
ever they  meet  them,  and  uniformly  addressing  them 
in  the  humblest  terms. 

The  Maronites  are  much  the  most  numeroiis  sect 
in  Kesrouan,  and  alone  require  any  detailed  notice. 
A  mystery  hangs  over  their  national  origin,  as  they 
have  much  of  the  appearance  of  Arabs,  yet  affirm 
themselves  to  be  genuine  Syrians,  while  in  a  religious 
point  of  view  the  accounts  of  themselves  and  their 
opponents  are  equally  contradictory.  Their  own 
statement  is,  that  a  St,  Maro,  about  the  year  400, 
founded  several  monasteries  in  Lebanon,  to  which 
their  forefathers,  who  remained  untainted  by  the 
Monothelite  heresy*,  retired  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  that 
their  union  with  Rome  only  arises  from  their  each 
having  held  fast  by  the  truths  which  the  Greeks  have 
departed  from.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that 
they  are  in  reality  the  descendants  of  the  Monothelites, 
who  took  refuge  in  Lebanon  when  their  distinguish- 
ing tenet  was  solemnly  condemned  by  the  Greek 
church,  (a.d.  680,)  and  held  it  until  the  year  1182, 
when  they  renounced  it,  and  were  formally  admitted 
into  the  communion  of  Rome.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  relapsed  a  century  afterwards,  when  the  Latin 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  whom  they  were  immediately 
subject,  was  expelled,  and  to  have  been  reconverted 
in  1450,  by  some  Franciscan  missionaries.  At  the 
present  day  they  pay  but  a  qualified  submission  to 
the  pope,  and  differ  in  many  points  of  discipline 
from  the  Romish  church;  whence  the  hatred  with 
which  they  and  the  Greek  Catholics  regard  each  other. 
The  Maronites  have  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  (styled, 
of  Antioch,)  and  a  secular  clergy,  who  are  allowed  to 
marry,  but  who  cannot  attain  the  dignity  of  bishop 
or  patriarch,  these  appointments  belonging  to  the 
regulars  exclusively  ;  and  they  observe  a  still  greater 
number  both  of  festivals  and  fasts  than  the  Romanists. 
Indeed,  until  the  year  1736,  they  used  to  administer 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  like  the  Greek  church, 
but  in  that  year  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were  formally  adopted,  and  the  Romish  mode  substi- 
tuted. The  influence  of  the  Holy  See  is,  however, 
very  great  among  them,  and  in  one  respect  it  has  been 
beneficial ;  for  the  Jesuits  especially  laboured  to  intro- 

•  This  consisted  in  the  assertion  of  the  unity  of  will  of  our  Lord, 


duce  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  the  Maronites 
have  profited  so  well  by  this,  that  they  are  by  far  the 
best-informed  part  of  the  population:  hence  they  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  towns  on  the  coast, 
where  they  generally  act  as  clerks  in  the  government 
oflices,  or  to  the  foreign  iTierchants,  being  esteemed 
both  industrious  and  trustworthy. 

Although  differing  so  widely  in  creed  and  in  charac- 
ter from  the  Druses,  a  sense  of  mutual  ir^erest  has 
for  ages  induced  the  Maronites  to  make  common  cause 
with  them  against  any  invader,  and  as  their  disposition 
is  less  warlike,  the  Druses,  though  far  less  numerous, 
have  always  maintained  the  ascendancy.  Thus  it  is  a 
Druse  emir  who  collects  the  tribute  of  the  mountains, 
and  to  him  lies  an  appeal  in  any  dispute;  although  in 
general  the  sheikh  of  each  village  exercises  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  authority,  which  is  shared  with  the  bishop, 
for  every  village  almost  is  an  episcopal  see. 

The  dress  of  the  Maronite  women  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Druses,  but  the  men  are 
far  more  gaily  attired.  They  wear  garments  of 
various  gaudy  colours,  a  small  turban  terminating  in 
a  conical  cap  with  a  tassel,  have  usually  an  embroi- 
dered girdle,  and  their  pistols  and  dagger  almost  in- 
variably silver-mounted.  They  are  a  taller  and  finer 
race  of  men  than  the  Druses,  and  have  a  strongly- 
marked  Arabian  physiognomy.  They  retain  the  Arab 
practice  of  blood-revenge,  in  cases  where  death  ensues 
from  any  of  their  quarrels,  but  they  are  in  general  a 
peaceable  race.  The  life  and  property  of  the  stranger 
are  safe  among  them,  though  they  are  esteemed  less 
hospitable,  and  less  firm  in  affording  shelter  to  fugi- 
tives who  endanger  their  safety,  than  the  Druses. 

From  the  era  of  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day 
the  history  of  the  Maronites  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Druses,  except  that,  from  their  less  masr- 
tial  character,  their  privileges  have  been  more  fre- 
quently tampered  with  by  the  Mohammedan  govern- 
ors ;  to  avert  the  consequences  of  which,  they  have 
usually  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  paying  large  sums 
of  money,  and  have  thus  laid  themselves  open  to 
further  exactions.  When  Mehemet  Ali  obtained  pos- 
session of  Syria,  the  Maronites  received  his  officers 
with  great  coldness,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
very  harshly  dealt  with  on  the  occasion  of  the  gene- 
ral disarming  of  the  population  of  Lebanon  in  1836, 
a  large  body  of  troops  living  at  free  quarters  among 
them  for  some  time,  and  committing  every  atrocity, 
burning  numerous  villages  at  their  departure.  Heiice 
it  was  that  the  allied  camp  was  recently  established  at 
Djournie,  in  their  territory,  and  that  they  readily  co- 
operated in  the  capture  of  the  several  Egyptian 
garrisons  upon  their  coast. 

There  are  no  towns  of  any  importance  in  Kesrouan, 
but  there  are  certain  convents  which  serve  as  the 
ecclesiastical  capitals  of  the  various  sects.  In  these 
places  the  patriarchs  and  the  principal  clergy  reside, 
and  there  is  usually  a  college  for  the  education  of 
priests.  Thus,  Kanobin,  near  the  Cedars,  Zouk  My- 
kayl,  at  the  back  of  the  Bay  of  Djournie,  and  Bezom- 
mar,  near  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  are  respectively  the  seats 
of  the  Maronite,  the  Greek  Catholic,  and  Armenian 
Catholic  patriarchs ;  the  last,  the  most  handsome  and 
commodious  building  in  the  country,  as  the  sect  it 
belongs  to  is  the  wealthiest.  The  principal  missionary 
establishments  are  the  Lazarist  convent,  college,  and 
nunnery,  at  Antoura,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb;  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Ha- 
rissa,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  the  Carmelite  monas- 
tery of  St.  Sergius,  near  Kanobin. 

From  Tripoli  to  Jebilee  extends  a  wide,  well- watered, 
and  fertile  plain,  backed  by  the  northern  part  of  the 
chain  of  Lebanon,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Ansary  Mountaias,  being  occupied  by  the  Ansariaus 
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and  Ismaelians,  sects  somewhat  resembling  the 
■  Druses,  and  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Assassins,  whose  name  so  frequently  occurs  iu  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Olive,  mulberry,  orange, 
and  citron  trees,  occur  .in  groves;  vines,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  wheat,  are  also  produced,  and  the  cochineal 
insect  has  been  introduced  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment; but  this  favoured  plain  is  far  worse  cultivated 
than  the  rocks  of  Kesrouan,  and  the  population, 
cliiefly  JMohammedan,  very  scanty.  It  is  crossed  by 
several  streams,  the  most  considerable  of  which, 
styled  Nahr-el-Kebir  {Great  River*),  is  supposed  by 
some  travellers  to  be  the  ancient  Eleutherus,  the 
northern  boundary  of  that  tract  of  coast  termed  Syro- 
Pho2nicia.  Another  stream  nearer  Tripoli  is  the 
Abrosh,  the  Sabbatum  of  antiquity,  of  which  Josephus 
relates  an  idle  story  that  it  flowed  regularly  during  six 
days,  but  uniformly  became  dry  on  the  Sabbath,  then 
resumed  its  course  for  six  days  more,  &c.  On  the 
bank  of  another  stream,  the  Nahr-Akkar,  is  a  hill 
called  Tel  Arka,  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Area 
Cassaris,  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  Severus,  and 
a  strong  town  at  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.  It  is 
occupied  by  numerous  piles  of  rubbish,  among  which 
many  squared  blocks  of  stone  and  broken  granite 
columns  are  distinguishable. 

The  Nahr-el-Kebir  is  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  here  the  coast  rises  into  hills 
for  a  few  miles.  When  the  plain  is  again  reached, 
the  small  rocky  isle  of  Rouad  is  seen,  about  a  league 
distant  from  the  shore,  -and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
modern  town  of  Tortosa.  Rouad,  which  is  less  than 
a  mile  in  circumference,  is  strewed  with  ruined  foun- 
dations which  run  into  the  sea,  and  numerous  cisterns 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  occur  in  every  direction.  It 
has  now  a  few  inhabitants,  who  reside  in  huts  of  a 
wretched  description,  but  it  was  once  covered  with 
strong  and  stately  buildings,  for  it  is  the  site  of  the 
famous  Arvad,  or  Aradus,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Phoenician  commercial  republics,  which  is 
«aid  to  have  established  a  colony  bearing  its  own 
name,  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  one  of  the  cities  that  supplied  mariners  to  Tyre, 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  8,)  and  its  king  and  its  gods  are  among 
those  that  Sennacherib  boasted  of  overthrowing. 
(Isai.  xxxvii.  13.)  In  after-times  it  had  a  strip  of 
territory  on  the  mainland,  about  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  was  an  independent  state  in  the  Roman  era.  It 
was  long  possessed  by  the  Crusaders,  and  in  1185  re- 
pulsed a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  sent  against  it  by  Saladin; 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  seized, 
and  for  some  time  retained,  by  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  surprise,  and  has  since 
sunk  into  utter  desolation.  Large  portions  of  a 
lofty  double  wall  by  which  it  was  surrounded  are  still 
to  be  seen,  constructed  of  stones  of  huge  dimensions, 
and  many  of  them  bearing  the  cross,  the  crosier,  and 
other  Christian  emblems,  for  it  was  once  a  bishop's  see. 

Tortosa,  or  Tartous,  (thirty  miles  north  of  Tripoli,) 
is  supposed  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Anta- 
radus,  traces  of  the  ancient  city  extending  along  the 
shore  for  a  considerable  distance.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  a  number  of  square  towers,  under 
■which  are  sepulchral  caves  cut  in  the  rock,  the  dead 
bodies  from  Aradus  being  brought  here  for  interment, 
as  the  isle  was  completely  covered  with  buildings. 
Shapeless  masses  of  masonry  abound,  but  many 
other  memorials  of  the  ancient  population  are  of  a 
more  enduring  description.  In  some  places  the  rock 
is  fashioned  into  walls  ;  in  others,  numerous  deep  cis- 
terns have  been  sunk  into  it ;  in  another  place,  a  large 
mass  left  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  excavation  has 

*  As  already  stated,  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  is  the  northern  boundary 
of  Kesrouan,  but  that  district  doesnot  here  extend  to  the  coast. 


been  worked  into  the  form  of  a  house,  with  numerous 
doors  and  windovv-s.  Not  far  from  tliis  house  occurs 
another  excavation,  150  feet  square,  and  10  deep,  with 
an  ornamented  throne  and  canopy  20  feet  high,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle:  this  is  presumed  to  have  been  an 
open  temple  of  Baal,  and  the  throne  to  have  been  once 
occupied  by  an  idol.  A  work  of  greater  magnitude  is 
what  seems  to  have  been  an  amphitheatre  :  this  also  is 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  near  700  feet  long,  100 
wide,  and  20  deep  ;  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  east  and 
west,  and  has  seven  rows  of  seats  on  each  side  through 
its  entire  length. 

The  modern  town  of  Tartous  is  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  castle,  a  stately  edifice  with  a 
double  moat,  and  double  walls  of  coarse  marble,  fifty 
feet  high,  and  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
western  wall  is  washed  by  the  sea,  and  many  remains 
of  the  old  city  occur  on  the  south  and  east,  the  only 
edifice  at  all  perfect  being  a  church  of  Corinthian 
architecture,  which,  with  another  church  inside  the 
castle,  is  built  of  marble,  and  is  a  structure  of  great 
beauty.  Tortosa  was  captured  by  Count  Raymond 
of  Provence  in  1104,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a 
principal  fortress  of  the  counts  of  Tripoli.  It  was 
also  a  bishopric,  and  many  sculptures  of  the  cross, 
the  dove,  &c.,  and  of  coats  of  arms,  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  castle.  'This 
town  was  attacked  in  October  last  by  a  body  of  British 
marines,  but  the  boats  grounded  on  the  ruins  of  some 
ancient  edifice,  and  the  assailants,  after  losing  five 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  were  obliged  to  retire. 
The  place  was,  however,  shortly  after  abandoned  by 
the  garrison,  and  is.  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tortosa  is  hillv, 
but  to  the  northward  lies  a  second  fertile  plain,  which' 
produces  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  mulberry, 
orange,  and  olive-trees.  This  plain  extends  nearly, 
fil'ty  miles,  until  terminated  near  Ladikiyah  by  the  hills' 
which  branch  out  from  Djebel  Akra,  the  Casius  and" 
Anti-Casius  of  ancient  geographers.  The  present 
towns  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  but  they  all  bear 
marks  of  their  former  importance.  Numerous  ruined 
sites  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  identified,  are  met 
with,  as  well  as  a  chain  of  fortresses  which  once 
guarded  the  shore  from  the  assaults  of  the  Cilician 
pirates.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Tortosa, 
is  a  village  called  Baneas,  the  Balanoea  of  Strabo,  and 
the  Valania  of  the  middle  ages.  Beside  numerous 
Roman  remains,  there  is  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill, 
once  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  another 
castle  stands  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  a  third  on 
the  sea-shore :  these  edifices  are  all  very  large,  and 
their  walls  near  tvventy  feet  thick.  Two  rivers,  whose 
banks  have  been  strongly  fortified,  being  crossed,  the 
little  town  of  Jebilee  is  next  reached.  It  stands  on 
a  hill  near  the  sea,  thirteen  miles  from  Baneas,  is 
the  Gabala  of  aiitiquity,  and  was  once  a  sea-port; 
it  had  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  much  of  which  i-e- 
mains  in  tolerable  condition,  though  a  number  of 
houses  have  been  built  Vv'ithin  its  area.  Jebilee  is 
very  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  orange- 
groves,  and  has  some  trade,  the  goods  being  shipped 
at  a  pier  wholly  composed  of  fragments  of  granite 
and  marble  columns.  The  plain  at  length  terminates 
at  the  Nahr-el-Gebir,  a  stream  which  some  travellers 
consider  as  the  ancient  Eleutherus  :  beyond  this  river  j 
appear  the  lofty  hills  of  the  Djebel  Akra,  and  thej 
shore  is  lined  by  chalky  cliffs,  over  which  the  road  to] 
Ladikiyah  is  carried. 
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IV. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  Blue-coat  School,  (as 
it  is  familiarly  termed,)  we  shall  enter  into  a  few  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  boys  therein  maintained,  and 
the  routine  of  instruction. 

The  boys,  as  is  well  known,  wear  a  peculiar  livery, 
on  which  they  pride  themselves  not  a  little  on  account 
of  the  associations  connected  with  it.  Their  original 
dress  was  made  of  russet  cotton,  but  it  was  afterwards 
changed  to  that  which  is  now  familiar  to  'us,  and 
which  remains  constant  through  all  the  fluctuations 
of  fashion  observable  in  common  society.  The  dress 
consists  of  a  long  blue  coat,  reaching  to  the  ancles, 
and  fastened  about  the  waist  with  a  leathern  strap;  a 
yellow  Cossack  or  petticoat,  worn  only  in  the  winter ; 
yellow  worsted  stockings ;  a  pair  of  white  bands ;  and  a 
very  small  black  cap.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cus- 
toms of  the  boys  is,  to  carry  their  caps  in  their  hands, 
rather  than  on  their  heads  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  evi- 
dence of  the  general  health  which  attends  the  simple 
diet  of  the  boys,  that  they  rairely  seem  to  sulFer  any  ill 
efifects  from  a  degree  of  exposure  which  would  be  some- 
what dangerous  to  the  generality  of  persons.  There  are 
many  particulars  respectmg  the  grades  and  divisions 
among  the  boys,  which  cannot  be  well  understood 
without  previously  knowing  the  kind  of  education 
received :  to  this  point,  therefore,  we  will  now  direct 
our  attention. 

It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  already 
given,  that  there  are  different  schools  combined  in 

Vol.  XVII. 


that  which  we  call  the  Blue-coat  School;  some  of 
which  were  intended  by  their  founders  as  mathemati- 
cal schools,  while  the  original  school  founded  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  for  general  instruction.  This 
has  occasioned  an  apparent  confusion  ;  but  we  will 
endeavour  to  show  in  what  way  the  routine  of  educa- 
tion is  managed. 

What  are  termed  "grammar"  schools  are  those  in 
which  the  classics  form  the  primary,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  objects  of  study;  and  to  this  class 
the  greater  number  of  the  boys  in  the  Blue-coat 
School  belonged, — the  exceptions  being  those  who, 
either  on  King  Charles',  Stone's,  or  Travers'  founda- 
tions, were  expressly  instructed  in  mathematics;  and 
others,  who  did  not  reach  the  classical  standard,  were 
merely  instructed  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  By  the 
year  1815  a  general  opinion  prevailed,  that  an  im- 
proved and  extended  system  of  education  was  called 
for;  and  a  committee,  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
drew  up  a  plan  of  education,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards adopted,  and  which  has,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, been  acted  on  to  the  present  time.  The  boys 
!  in  the  general  or  grammar  school  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  classics:  and  ar 
the  number  is  too  large  to  be  all  instructed  at  one 
time  in  the  same  subjects,  one  division  studies  classics 
in  the  morning,  and  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the 
afternoon  ;  while  the  other  division  studies  the  latter 
branches  in  the  morning,  and  classics  in  the  after- 
noon.    Under  the  head  of  classics,   so   far  as  the 
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5'ounger  boys  are  concerned,  are  also  included 
English  grammar,  reading,  and  spelling.  Every 
Thursday  and  Saturday  the  boys  are  instructed  and 
examined  in  the  duties  of  religion,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Church  Catechism,  Grossman's  In- 
troduction, and  similar  works;  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  read  at  stated  periods  in  all  the  wards. 

These  regulations  relate  principally  to  the  lower 
forms.  The  upper  school,  which  is  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  first,  or  head-classical 
master,  consists  of  seventy  boys.  As  vacancies  occur 
in  this  number,  they  are  filled  up  from  the  lower 
schools,  of  which  there  are  three,  all  nearly  equal  in 
number  and  proficiency,  and  merely  divided  into 
three  (each  under  a  junior  master)  for  convenience. 
The  head-master  examines  the  first  forms  of  the  lower 
school  every  half-year,  and  recommends  to  the  com- 
mittee such  of  them  as  he  deems  most  competent  to 
enter  the  upper  school.  Each  of  the  lower  schools 
consists  of  five  forms' or  classes,  in  different  stages  of 
advancement;  and  the  pupils  proceed  gradually  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  to  Phaedrus,  Caesar, 
Ovid,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Xenophon,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  their  proficiency. 

As  the  lower  schools  are  divided  into  five  classes, 
so  is  the  upper  divided  into  four,  viz.,  Grecians,  Deputy 
Grecians,  Great  Erasmus,  and  Little  Erasmus:  these 
oddly  sounding  names  appear  to  have  been  thus  ap- 
plied on  account  of  Greek  being  the  principal  study 
of  the  first  two,  and  of  the  larger  and  smaller  Col- 
loquies of  Erasmus  \idLv'm^  been  reading-books  in  the 
last  two.  The  system  of  education  pursued  at  the 
two  last-mentioned  forms  or  classes,  which  are  the 
lowest  in  the  upper  school,  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  of  the  upper  forms  of  the  lower  schools.  The 
Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians,  however,  go  through 
a  far  more  severe  course  of  study,  intended  to  qualify 
them  for  the  much-desired  honour  of  an  "  exhibition" 
at  Cambridge:  this  honour  we  must  briefly  notice. 
Benevolent  persons  have,  at  different  times,  left  be- 
quests to  the  Hospital,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  most  deserving 
"Blues  "  for  a  given  number  of  years,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  or  Cambridge :  two  scholars  proceed 
every  year  to  Cambridge,  and  one  to  Oxford,  each 
scholar  remaining  in  the  University  four  years,  and 
being  supported  during  that  time  by  a  small  annual 
sum  of  money.  These  removals  to  the  Universities 
are  called  "exhibitions,"  and  the  scholars  chosen  for 
them  are  the  most  advanced  Grecians. 

The  appointed  age  for  the  pupils  to  leave  the  esta- 
blishment is  fifteen  years;  but  those  few  who  are  selected 
to  fill  the  Grecian  form,  remain  there  till  the  age  of 
nineteen,  by  which  time  they  have  received  a  classical 
education  of  no  mean  extent.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  leave  the  Hospital  at  fifteen,  and  become  en- 
gaged in  some  employment  connected  with  trade  or 
commerce;  and  it  was  to  fit  them  for  these  occupa- 
tions that  the  changes  in  the  system  of  education 
were  made. 

The  mathematical  boys  are  those  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted on  King  Charles'  and  the  Travers'  foundations, 
and  who  receive  an  education  which  will  fit  them  for 
the  Naval  Service.  Besides  the  general  items  of 
education,  they  are  expected,  when  presented  at  the 
Tnnity  House  for  examination  at  the  end  of  their 
studies,  to  be  familiar  with  equations,  Euclid,  trigono- 
metry, use  of  the  globes,— plane,  Mercator's,  and  other 
kmds  of  sailing,_the  conducting  of  all  the  processes 
requisite  for  finding  latitude  and  longitude,  projec- 
tion, perspective,  and  other  matters,  more  or  less  re- 
lating to  nautical  astronomy  and  navigation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  education  received  at 


Christ's  Hospital  is  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
In  the  writing  school  are  taught  penmanship,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and 
other  matters  of  a  mercantile  nature  :  in  the  grammar 
schools,  upper  and  lower,  are  taught  the  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  in  a  strictly  grammatical 
form,  together  with  Hebrew  and  mathematics  to  those 
occupying  the  Grecian  and  Deputy  Grecian  forms; 
while  in  the  mathematical  school  are  taught  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  connected  with  the 
naval  profession. 

The  regulations  as  to  hours  are,  we  believe,  as  follow : 
from  the  12th  of  February  to  the  15th  of  October, 
the  boys  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and  breakfast  before 
seven:  they  then  attend  school  from  seven  till  eight, 
from  nine  till  twelve,  and  from  two  till  five,  dine  at 
half-past  twelve,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten.  From  the 
fifteenth  of  October  till  the  twelfth  of  February,  they 
rise  at  seven,  finish  breakfast  by  eight,  and  attend 
school  from  eight  till  nine,  ten  till  twelve,  and  half- 
past  one  till  four. 

The   Great  Hall  of  the  Hospital  is   the  scene  of 
many  interesting  ceremonies,  illustrative  of  the  pecu- 
liar privileges  and  customs  of  the  Hospital.     From  a 
very  early  time  there  had  been  sermons  preached  at 
St.  Mary  Spital,  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, in  Easter-week,  on  subjects  connected  with 
Christ's  resurrection;  and  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Hospital,  the  Blue-coat  children  were  permitted 
to    attend    these    sermons.     Some  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Rebellion  overturned  most  of  the  existing 
institutions,  the  Spital  sermons,  as   they  were  called, 
were   discontinued,  but  revived  subsequently  at  St. 
Bride's    church.      About    forty    years    ago,    another 
change  was  made ;  the  sermons  were  reduced  to  two, 
were  delivered  in  the  hall  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
were  to  be  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Hospital.     The   days  on  which  these  discourses  are 
delivered, — Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday, — are  days 
of  jubilee  for  the  Blues:  they  proceed  in  procession 
through    the    city,    and    are  joined  at  the   Mansion 
House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  officers, 
with  their  ladies.      All  the  boys  receive  a  little  gratuity 
and  some  refreshment  at  the  mansion;  and  when  they 
and  the  civic  procession  have  reached  the   Hospital, 
the  discourse  is  delivered,  and  an  anthem  performed. 
The  hall  is  also  the  scene   of  the  public  supper,  a 
ceremony  of  a  remarkable  character,  which  seems  to 
have  been  observed  from  an  early  period  in  the   his- 
tory of  the  Institution.     These  public  suppers  occur 
on   Sundays,  and  are  a  means  of  allowing  visitors 
to  see  the  children:   they  were  originally  confined  to 
the  Sundays  in  Lent ;  then  they  were  extended  to  the 
period  from  the  first    Sunday    after    Christmas    till 
Easter-day ;    a    third   alteration    fixed  them   for  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May;   and  at  present 
they  occur  from  the  1st  of  February  till  Easter,     On 
the  Sunday  evenings  during  this  period,  visitors  (of 
whom  three  may  be  introduced  by  each  governor)  are 
permitted   to  enter    the   great   hail,   where,   at   seven 
o'clock,  service  is  performed  by   the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament  lesson,  followed  by  a  hymn,  sung  by 
all  the  children.      Grace-  is  then  said,  and  the  children 
sit  down  to  supper,  the  visitors  walking  round  them 
during    its    continuance.     Grace   after   meat  is  then 
said,  and  an  anthem  is  sung,  after  which  the  children 
walk  out  of  the  hall  in  procession,  each  ward  being 
headed  by  its  nurse 

On  St.  Matthew's  day,  a  ceremony  of  more  im- 
portance is  performed,  connected  with  the  external 
government  of  the  Hospital.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen  proceed  in  state  to  the  new  hall,  where  the 
governors  are  summoned  to  meet  them.     The  whole 
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body,  together  with  the  boys,  then  proceed  to  Christ 
church,  where  a  sermon  is  preached  by  a  "  Blue" 
who  has  been  a  Grecian,  an  Exhibitioner  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  has  taken  orders.  On  their  return  to  the 
hall,  two  orations,  one  in  Latin,  and  one  in  English, 
are  made  by  the  senior  Grecians,  which  are  followed 
by  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  fund  to  support  them  at 
the  University.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  inquires  into 
the  state  and  management  of  the  Institution  j  and  after 
partaking  of  some  refreshment,  the  company  retire. 

More  than  one  writer  has  had  occasion  to  remark 
the  friendly  and  attached  feeling  which  exists  among 
the  "  Blues,"  even  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 
in  the  sv'hool.  An  "Amicable  Society  of  Blues"  has 
been  long  established  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
kindly  feeling:  and  a  still  more  important  manifesta- 
tion of  it  has  been  shown  in  the  establishment  of  a 
"  Benevolent  Society  of  Blues."  When  the  boys  leave 
the  school,  and  launch  into  the  busy  scenes  of  public 
life,  they  are  liable  to  the  same  diversity  of  fortune  as 
other  persons;  and  to  relieve  such  of  them  as  should 
fall  into  difficulties,  the  more  fortunate  of  their  old 
school-fellows  formed  the  above-named  society,  the 
objects  of  which  were  to  grant  annual  pensions,  or 
weekly  allowances,  to  aged  and  infirm  Blues ;  to  afford 
temporary  pecuniary  relief  in  times  of  difficulty;  to 
grant  small  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  fixed  instalments ; 
and  to  relieve  the  distressed  widows  and  orphans  of 
Blues,  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  might  allow. 
A  great  number  of  persons,  falling  under  one  or  other 
of  the  above  descriptions,  have  been  relieved  ;  and  so 
promptly  have  the  more  prosperous  Blues  come  for- 
ward to  aid  in  the  benevolent  object,  that  a  consider- 
able fund  has  been  accumulated,  from  which  payments 
are  from  time  to  time  made. 

The  boys  attending  the  Royal  Mathematical  School 
have  the  privilege  of  being  annually  presented  at 
Court,  on  the  first  Drawing-room  of  the  year;  such, 
at  least,  was  the  custom  in  former  times ;  but  during 
the  long  illness  of  King  George  the  Third,  and  the 
whole  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  this  custom  was  dis- 
pensed with  :  it  has  however  been,  we  believe,  again 
revived  :  the  boys  carry  with  them  their  maps  and 
charts,  and  other  productions,  indicative  of  their  pro- 
gress in  their  mathematical  studies.  This  privilege, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  King's  Boys  (as  they  are 
termed)  having  been  formerly  lodged  in  apartments 
distinct  from  the  other  boys,  occasioned  an  exclusive 
and  haughty  spirit  to  be  engendered  among  them  : 
they  cared  but  little  for  their  masters,  and  assumed  a 
superiority  over  the  other  Blues,  which,  by  the  year 
1775,  reached  a  dangerous  height.  Firm  and  judicious 
measures  were  then  gradually  adopted,  which  have 
ultimately  had  the  effect  of  subduing  all  improper 
feeling  among  the  different  ranks  of  scholars,  and  of 
establishing  harmony  between  scholars  and  masters. 

We  here  terminate  our  notice  of  this  extensive  and 
useful  Institution,  in  which  about  twelve  hundred 
children  are  wholly  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated, 
until  they  have  attained  an  age  at  which  it  is  prudent 
to  select  a  future  occupation  for  them.  We  cannot 
conclude,  however,  without  expressing  the  great 
obligations  we  are  under  to  the  excellent  work*  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  TroUope,  which,  for  general  comprehen- 
siveness and  minuteness  of  detail,  is  worthy  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  devoted  : — it  is,  indeed,  not  only 
a  good,  but  the  only,  authentic  history  of  the  charity 
in  all  its  relations.  Using  his  own  words  with  respect 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  we  will  say — "  May  those  prosper 
who  love  it !  and  may  God  increase  their  number  !" 

*  History  of  the  Royal  Foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital;  by  the 
Rev.  William  I'rollope,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
and  late  cue  of  the  Classical  Masters  of  Christ's  Hospital.  London, 
1834.  ^  . 


GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES.     VIL 
On  Seal-Engraving. 

The  art  of  seal-engraving  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  one  of  those  few  in  which  the  ancients  greatly 
excelled  the  moderns.  It  has  occasionally  been 
called  the  glyptic*  art,  and  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  originally  invented  in  India,  and  brought 
thence  into  Egypt,  whence,  like  most  other  ancient 
arts,  it  spread  into  Greece.  It  had  certainly  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  the  time  of 
Moses ;  for  we  read  that  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  were  engraved  on  the  gems  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate,  according  to  the  Divine  command,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus : 
"  And  thou  shalt  take  two  onyx  stones,  and  grave  on 
them  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel;  six  of 
their  names  on  one  stone,  and  the-other  six  names  of 
the  rest  on  the  other  stone,  according  to  their  birth. 
With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the  en- 
gravings of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two 
stones  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
Ver.  9,  10,  11. 

The  Egyptians  engraved  on  various  hard  stones  at 
a  very  early  period,  as  appears  by  various  relics, 
seals,  &c.  Their  engravings,  however,  like  their 
sculptured  figures,  are  stiff  and  formal;  so  as  to  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Grecian  works.  In 
Greece  this  art  had  attained  its  highest  degree  or 
excellence  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  the 
names  of  numerous  distinguished  engravers  of  that 
time  have  come  down  to  us;  especially  that  of  Pyr- 
goteles,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  engraver 
permitted  by  Alexander  to  engrave  his  portrait :  as 
Apelles  and  Lysippus  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  pictures  and  statues  of  him.  Next  to  him, 
ApoUonides  and  Chronius  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  the  most  celebrated  Greek  engravers.  Dioscorides, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  beautiful  seals  and  gem-engra- 
vings which  still  remain  under  his  name.  The 
glyptic  art  began  to  decline  after  Hadrian's  time,  and 
was  lost  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Like 
the  kindred  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  &c.,  it  re- 
mained buried  during  the  dark  ages,  and  began  to  be 
revived  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the 
modern  art  of  seal-engraving  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
produced  the  celebrated  Italian  engravers,  Pietro, 
Maria  di  Peschia,  Castel  Bolognesse,  Nassaro,  and 
Trezzo,  who  was  the  first  that  ever  engraved  on  the 
diamond.  The  eighteenth  century  also  produced  the 
celebrated  Sirletti,  and  many  other  great  Italian  en- 
gravers) as  also  the  celebrated  Germans,  Lorenz 
Natter  and  John  Pichler,  who  are  commonly  ac- 
counted the  chief  modern  artists  of  this  kind. 

The  works  of  the  moderns,  however,  are  very  sel- 
dom comparable  with  those  of  antiquity;  which  are 
generally  distinguished  at  once  by  their  superior 
polish.  Nevertheless,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
decide  with  certainty  on  the  genuineness  of  many 
supposed  antique  gems;  for  good  modern  engravings 
on  gems  are  often  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Dios- 
corides, Pyrgoteles,  and  other  great  gem-engravers; 
and  ignorant  persons  are  often  deceived  by  them. 
There  is  generally  however  some  inconsistency  either 
in  the  grammar,  orthography,  or  form  of  the  letters, 
or  some  disagreement  with  the  known  habits  of  the 
ancient  artist,  that  betrays  this  kind  of  fraud  to  the 
skilful  eye.  It  was  practised  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Phaidrus,  who  complains  of  it  in  his  fables;  and  tlie 
greatest   moiiern   engravers,    including   Natter   and 

*  From  the  Greek  word  yK\j^a),  to  engrave, 
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Pichler,  are  said  to  be  the  authors  of  many  works, 
commonly  supposed  to  be  ancient. 

The  stones  most  used  by  ancient  and  modern  gem- 
eneravers  are  the  various  kinds  of  quartz,  especially 
cornelian,  calcedony,  rock-crystal,  amethyst  onyx  and 
sard-onyx,  which  have  been  already  described.  The 
hardness  of  the  diamond  renders  it  a  very  difficult 
gem  to  engrave  on.  Of  course,  the  ancients  could 
not  enyravo  on  this  gem;  as  they  did  not  even  pos- 
stss  the  art  of  cutting  and  grinding  it. 

They  probably  used  fragments  of  it,  however,  for 
entrraving  on  other  stones.  Even  in  modern  times,  en- 
gr^vino-  on  the  diamond  has  been  a  task,  which  has 
been  executed  only  by  the  most  eminent  artists.  The 
first  who  accomplished  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Italian  named  Trezzo ;  but  some  state  that 
Ambrose  Charadossa  engraved  a  portrait  on  a  dia- 
mond in  1500,  long  before  the  time  of  Trezzo 
Engraved  diamonds,  however,  are  merely  a  kind  of 
curiosity ;  for  the  great  transparency  and  brilliancy 
of  the  stone  render  it  more  ornamental  when  simply 
cut  with  plane  facets. 

The  different  kinds  of  sapphire,  oriental  ruby,  &c., 
are  also  too  hard  to  be  fit  stones   for  the  exercise  of 
the   glyptic   art.       They  have  very  seldom  been  en- 
graved upon ;  and,  indeed,  the  ancients  never  could  use 
them,  being,  like  the  diamond,  too  hard  for  their  tools. 
The  modern  topaz,  or  ancient  chrysolite,  has  been 
frequently  resorted  to  by  modern  engravers;  but  there 
remains  no  well-authenticated  specimen  of  an  antique 
engraved  topaz.     The  real  emerald,  now  found  only 
in  Peru,  is  on  account  of  its  sottness,    an  easy  stone 
to  engrave  on,    and  is  much  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  ancients,  however,  if  they  possessed  this  stone  at 
all,  (which  is  now  never  found  in  the  old  world,)  must 
have   held   it  in  such  high  estimation  that,  as  Pliny 
states,  they  never  engraved  on  it.    The  beryl,  or  aqua- 
marine, which  is  only  a  bluish  variety  of  emerald,  is  also 
a  very  fit  stone  for  seal-engraving,  and  has  sometimes 
been  found  to  have  been  engraved  by  an  ancient  artist. 
The    garnet,  whose    hardness    is    between  that  of 
emerald  and  quartz,  is  nevertheless   an  unfavourable 
stone    for  the  engraver,  on   account    of  its  peculiar 
grain  or  texture.     The  opal  has  seldom  been  employed, 
on  account  of  its  softness;  but  the  ancients  held  it  in 
such  very  high  estimation,  as  a  gem,  that  they  never 
engraved  on  it.     The   stones,  therefore,  which   have 
been  principally  employed  in  the  glyptic  art  are  the 
numerous  varieties  of  quartz  as  stated  above.    Jasper 
turquois,  granite,  porphyry,  and  natural  magnet,  were 
also  employed  much  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.     The 
first  of  these  has  been  often   used  by  modern  engrav- 
ers,  especially  the   green  kind  with  red  spots,  which 
is  called  blood-stone,  and  is  much  used  for  seals.     The 
red  spots  have  often   been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
engraver,  as  in  a  bust  of  Christ  under  flagellation,  in 
which  the  spots  were  made  to  represent  the  drops  of 
blood.     We  think,  however,  that  subjects  less  awful, 
and  equally  well   calculated   to   display   the  artists' 
ingenuity,  might  have  been  chosen  without  desecrat- 
ing   the    holy    character  of    the   Redeemer    by    any 
such  heathenish  devices.     These   devices  were,   how- 
ever, fashionable  in  former  days,  when  the   Romish 
faith  was  dominant;  as  they  still  are  now,  wherever-  it 
exerts  an  uninterrupted  sway. 

The  methods  pursued  by  ancient  and  modern  en- 
gravers of  gems,  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  alike.  The 
stone  is  first  ground  to  its  proper  form  by  the  lapi- 
dary. A  convex  surface  is  generally  preferred  to  a 
plane  one,  as  giving  more  room  for  the  introduction 
of  the  engraving  tools  into  the  cavity  of  the  stone. 

The  lathe  used  by  seal-engravers  is  represented 
in  the  following  figure. 
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It  consists  of  a  table,  navmg  beneath  it  a  large  ver- 
tical wheel  A  fixed  on  an  axle,  which  has  a  crank  B, 
which  is  driven  by  a  rod,  connected  with  a  treadle 
moved  by  the  artist's  foot  at  e,  as  in  a  turning-lathe. 
On  the  middle  of  the  table  is  fixed  the  mUl  c, 
which  is  simply  a  small  steel  cylinder,  driven  round 
with  great  rapidity,  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  under 
the  large  wheel.  Into  one  end  of  this  steel  cylinder, 
the  engraver  fixes  a  tool  d,  of  which  he  has  several, 
of  different  forms  and  sizes,  adapted  for  different  kinds 
of  work,  or  for  parts  of  the  same  work. 

Before  proceeding  to  excavate  the  stone  for  the  en- 
graving by  these  tools,  the  artist  draws  the  outline  of 
his  subject  on  the  stone,  by  means  of  a  fine  brass 
needle  or  a  fragment  of  diamond.  He  also  forms  a 
model  of  the  design  in  wax  or  clay,  unless  he  be 
copying  from  another  engraving,  which  then  serves 
instead  of  a  model. 

The  stone  (with  the  outline  scratched  on  it)  is  then' 
cemented  with  mastich  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood 
to  serve  as  a  handle ;  and,  having  fixed  the  proper 
tool  to  the  mill,  the  artist  works  the  treadle  up  and 
down,  and  applies  the  surface  of  the  stone  to  the  edge 
of  the  rapidly-revolving  tool,  which  quickly  cuts  or 
bores  into  the  stone,  the  cutting  edge  having  been 
supplied  with  diamond-dust,  moistened  with  olive-oil. 
The  engraver  has  generally  a  large  assortment  of  tools, 
which  he  fixes  alternately  to  the  mill.  The  principal 
different  forms  of  the  tools,  however,  are  represented 
in  this  figure. 

A 


E 


A  is  a  tool  ending  in  a  small  round  disk  of  steely 
to  the  edge  of  which  the  stone  is  applied. 
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B  is  the  tool  which  is  called  a  saw,  and  is  similar 
to  the  last,  except  that  the  edge  of  the  disk  is  made 
very  sharp,  and  cuts  deeper  into  the  stone. 

c  is  a  similar  tool,  but  has  the  edge  rounded,  and 
is  very  useful. 

D  is  called  by  the  French  the  bouterolle,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  small  knob  or  ball.  It  is  a  very  useful 
tool.  By  means  of  a  small  one,  dots  are  madej  and 
the  larger  ones  serve  for  finishing,  by  rounding  off  all 
the  angles  that  may  have  been  left, 

E  is  a  small  hollow  tube,  with  a  cutting  edge,  and 
serves  for  boring  circular  holes,  and  marking  small 
circles,  as  the  pupils  of  eyes. 

These  are  nearly  all  the  forms  employed  for  tools; 
but  the  sizes  are  much  more  numerous.  Those  re- 
presented in  the  cut  are  of  the  real  size  of  about  the 
largest:  but  some  are  so  small,  as  to  be  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

The  seal-engraver  generally  prepares  his  own  tools; 
the  working  parts  of  which  consist  of  soft  steel:  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  lime  and  patient  attention  to 
make  the  tools  run  true  :  the  test  is  to  apply  the 
thumb-nail  to  the  working  part  of  the  tool ;  if  it  do 
not  run  true,  there  is  a  sort  of  vibration  which  is 
readily  detected,  and  which  is  altogether  absent 
when  the  tool  is  properly  prepared  for  work.  The 
diamond-dust  is  prepared  by  pounding  fragments  of 
diamonds,  or  coarse  diamonds,  in  a  hard  steel  mortar, 
the  dust  is  mixed  with  oil  and  applied  constantly  to  the 
tool:  it  is  this  dust  which  is  the  efficient  agent  in  seal- 
engraving  :  the  soft  steel  tool  acts  merely  as  a  sort  of 
mould  or  case,  whereon  the  diamond- dust  is  spread. 
Tools  of  hardened  steel  have  been  found  quite  in- 
efficient in  seal- engraving,  either  with  or  without 
diamond-dust;  so  that  it  is  supposed  that  this  dust 
penetrates  into  the  pores  of  the  soft  steel  tools,  or 
forms  a  sort  of  compact  outer  crust  upon  the  surfaces 
of  their  working  parts. 

When  the  artist  is  satisfied  with  his  work,  the  ex- 
cavated part  of  the  stone  is  of  course  rough  and  dead  : 
it  is,  therefore,  polished  by  the  friction  of  tools  of 
copper,  pewter,  or  hard  box-wood,  which  are  so 
chosen  as  to  fit  the  various  parts  of  the  engraving,  and 
so  to  polish  it  without  any  tendency  to  alter  its  form. 
The  powder  used  for  this  purpose  is  Tripoli  or  rotten- 
stone,  moistened  with  water  ;  and,  lastly,  in  order  to 
remove  all  the  superfluous  powder,  &c.,  a  small  brush 
is  used,  which,  like  all  the  other  instruments,  is  fixed 
into  the  mill,  and  has  the  stone  applied  to  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this  applies  chiefly 
to  intaglios,  or  that  kind  of  engraved  gems  most 
commonly  used  for  seals,  where  the  figure  cut  in  the 
stone  is  sunk  or  concave,  and^  consequently,  the  im- 
pression  is  raised  or  convex. 

There  is  a  more  beautiful  and  difficult  kind  of 
gem -engraving,  however,  where  the  figures  on  the 
stone  are  raised,  as  in  the  impression  of  a  common 
seal.  They  are  called  cameos ;  but  they  are  seldom 
used  as  seals,  because,  of  course,  they  give  concave  or 
sunk  impressions.  The  most  valued  of  these  are  exe- 
cuted in  sardonyx,  or  some  other  party-coloured  gem  ; 
in  which  the  colours  are  so  contrived,  as  to  add  to  the 
effect,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  third  article.  The 
most  remarkable  ancient  cameos,  for  size  and  beauty, 
are  the  sardonyx  of  Tiberius,  the  apotheosis  of  Germa- 
nicus,  and  that  of  Augustus,  which  last  is  oval,  eleven 
inches  by  nine,  and  composed  of  two  brown  and  two 
white  layers.  Many  beautiful  cups  and  vases  also 
belong  to  this  class  ;  especially  the  Brunswick  and 
the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  an  account  of  the 
later  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Saturday  Magazine, 
vol,  viii.,  p.  31,  together  with  a  view  of  some  ancient 
cameo-vases  on  the  succeeding  page. 


THE  SYRIAN  COAST.    VIII. 


The  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Nahr-el- 
Gcbir  and  the  branch  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  called 
Jawur  Dagh  (Amanus)  and  Akma  Dagh  (Rhosus,) 
bore  anciently  the  name  of  Antiochene  or  Seleu- 
cis,  a  comprehensive  appellation  including  the  minor 
districts  of  Pieria  and  Casiotis,  It  was  also  often 
termed  Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  great  cities  founded 
or  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  first  Greek  king 
of  Syria,  and  named  Antiochia,  Seleucis,  Laodicea,  and 
Apamea,  in  honour,  respectively,  of  his  father,  himself, 
his  mother,  and  his  wife,  Apamea,  now  a  village 
called  Kalaat-el-Medyk,  lies  far  inland,  behind  the 
Ansary  Mountains,  and  it  is  therefore  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  notice  it  further;  but  the  other 
cities  are  situated  upon  or  near  the  coast,  and  will  be 
described  as  we  reach  them. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Jebilee, 
a  small  plain  projects  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  runs  about  a  league  into  the  sea,  terminating  in  a 
jpoint  called  Cape  Ziaret,  nearly  opposite  to  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  plain  is  situated  Ladikiyah,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  with  a  population  of  6000  per- 
sons, a  large  number  of  whom  are  Christians.  It 
stands  amid  groves  of  orange  trees,  and  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Laodicea,  styled  Ad  Mare, 
to  distinguish  it  from  numerous  cities  of  like  name* 
in  other  quarters.  The  present  port  is  two  miles 
north  of  the  town,  but  fragments  of  walls,  cis- 
terns in  the  rock,  broken  columns,  and  other  remains, 
prove  that  the  old  city  extended  to  the  sea  on  the  one 
hand,  and  spread  far  beyond  the  present  in  every 
other  direction.  Some  of  the  ruins  appear  to  have 
been  Christian  churches,  but  most  of  them  are  of 
Roman  origin,  and,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes that  have  happened  in  this  quarter,  a  tri- 
umphal arch  in  honour  of  -  Septimius  Severus  still 
remains  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state:  as  does  also  a 
large  castle  of  Saracenic  origin,  built  on  an  isolated 
rock  near  the  port. 

There  was  formerly  a  spacious  artificial  harbour,  and 
the  present  port,  though  small,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  safest  on  this  coast.  The  ancient  city  was  cele- 
brated for  its  export  of  wines,  but  this  has  long 
ceased,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  town  iias 
acquired  any  commercial  importance;  it  now  exports 
large  quantities  of  tobacco,  silk,  and  cotton,  raised  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  is  considered  as  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

There  are  few  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
Laodicea  requiring  particular  notice.  Like  many  of 
the  Syrian  cities,  it  was,  for  a  while,  nominally  in- 
dependent, but  it  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony; 
was  captured,  first  by  Chosroes,  then  by  the  Saracens, 
retaken  by  the  Greeks,  but  again  lost ;  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Tancred  by  stratagem,  and  long  remained 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  strong  fortress  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Antioch.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Franks 
from  Antioch  (a.d.  1268)  it  fell  into  decay,  but  has 
since  somewhat  revived.  From  its  vicinity  to  the 
northern  frontier  it  was  lately  garrisoned  by  two 
regiments  of  the  Egyptian  army,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned by  them  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Allies. 

The  coast  from  Ladikiyah  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aazsy  (Orontes)  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  numerous 
bays  and  headlands;  the  range  of  Casius,  however, 
flanks  the  shore,  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  .5000 
feet.  The  population  is  very  scanty;  and  of  the  tew 
small  places  on  the  beach,  scarce  one  has  attained  cele- 

*  The  Laodicea  of  the  New  Testament  (Colossians  iv.  10;  Reve- 
lation iii.  14,)  IS  situated  in  Asia  Minor,  about  one  hundred  and 
filty  miles  to  the  east  of  Ephesusi  ■" 
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Lrity  in  former  days,  or  requires  particular  notice  at 
present.  Heraclea  and  Posidium,  the  most  remarkable, 
are  represented  by  the  villages  of  Ebn  Hamy  and 
Bosseda,  the  latter  having  a  small  castle ;  the  other 
villages  have  not  been  satisfactorily  identified.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  southern  side,  is  the  isle  of 
Melibe,  anciently  called  Meliboea,  and  celebrated  for 
its  purple  dye;  while  to  the  north  is  a  small  sandy 
plain  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Swediyah,  which 
serves  as  the  port  of  Antioch.  The  ancient  port,  now 
quite  useless,  lies  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  river, 
and  between  the  two  is  the  Harbour  of  St,  Simeon, 
famous  as  a  maritime  station  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, but  at  the  present  day  almost  choked  up  with 
sand  brought  down  by  the  impetuous  stream. 

Although  not  immediately  upon  the  coast,  Antioch, 
now  called  Antakia,  is  too  memorable  a  city  to  be 
passed  unnoticed.  Though  shattered  by  war  and  by 
earthquakes,  and  as  miserable  when  entered  as  most 
of  the  other  Syrian  towns,  the  city,  viewed  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  has  a  most  majestic  appearance, 
still  seeming  to  justify  the  proud  appellation  of  Queen 
of  the  East,  by  which  it  was  so  long  known.  It  stands 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea,  upon  two  rocky  eminences,  occu- 
pying also  a  portion  of  the  space  between  them,  the 
rest  being  a  deep  ravine,  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent  that  traverses  the  town.  The  western  hill, 
which  is  much  the  most  rugged,  is  crowned  by  a  castle 
connected  with  the  town  by  double  walls,  once  sixty 
feet  high,  and  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  now  broken 
and  disjointed,  patched  with  brick,  and  strength- 
ened with  rude  blocks  of  granite.  Much  of  the 
ancient  walls,  which  are  said  to  have  been  twelve 
miles  in  extent,  also  remain,  but  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  enclosing  only  vineyards  and  mulberry 
plantations.  The  present  population  is  less  than 
12,000,  and  is  decreasing;  the  trade  once  carried  on 
having  been  transferred  to  Aleppo,  from  a  Moham- 
medan prejudice  against  a  city  which  had  been  for 
two  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  Its  houses 
are  mean  structures,  but,  unlike  any  others  in  the 
country,  they  have  tiled  roofs,  a  custom  introduced 
by  the  Crusaders. 

Antioch,  as  already  mentioned,  was  founded  by 
Seleucus,  and  continued  the  capital  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy  until  the  civil  wars  of  his  successors  threw 
the  whole  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
(B.C.  64.)  Through  the  favour  of  the  Seleucidae,  the 
Jews  enjoyed  many  privileges  in  Antioch,  and  were 
very  numerous ;  many  converts  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  were  early  made  among  them,  and  indeed  "the 
disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch:" 
(Acts  xi.  26.)  Several  of  the  apostles  resided  here 
for  a  time,  and  at  length  the  city  became  the  seat  of 
a  prelate  who  bore  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the  East. 
Paganism,  however,  long  prevailed  among  its  ready- 
witted  and  luxurious  population,  and  even  late  in  the 
fourth  century  idolatrous  sacrifices  were  offered  on 
Mount  Casius,  in  honour  of  Seleucus,  and  the  temple 
and  groves  of  Daphne  *  were  crowded  with  worship- 
ers. When  Christianity  finally  prevailed,  the  intel- 
lectual character  cf  its  population  remained  much  the 
same,  and  many  of  the  all  but  unintelligible  disputes 
which  distracted  the  Church  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
empire  had  their  origin  in  the  perverse  ingenuity  of 
the  citizens  of  Antioch. 

Few  cities  have  suffered  more  than  this,  from  war. 

Various  are  the  sites  assigned  to  this  celebrated  place,  but  the 
most  probable  seems  to  be  Beit-al-Moie,  a  spot  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant, among  the  hills  to  the  south,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  a  very 
beautitii  I  fountain  gushin,'  (orth  from  the  rock ;  but  the  groves  and 
the  temple  are  only  represented  by  a  few  myrtle  bushes  intermingled 
with  brambles,  and  three  or  four,  clay-built  watermills. 


fire,  famine,  and  earthquake ;  indeed,  such  events  con- 
stitute almost  its  whole  history.  In  B.C.  146  it  was 
captured  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt  ;  in  145  it  was 
burnt  by  the  Jewish  partisans  of  Demetrius,  (1  Mace, 
xi.,)  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  seized  by  Try- 
phon.  After  various  other  changes,  it  was  captured 
by  Pompey,  (b.c.  65,)  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  possessions  in  the  East.  In  ad.  115  it 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  155  was 
desolated  by  fire.  In  260  it  was  captured  by  Sapor, 
and  its  population  massacred;  and  in  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  Julian,  and  Theodusius,  it 
suffered  most  severely  from  pestilence  and  famine. 
In  458,  524,  and  526,  it  was  overturned  by  earth- 
quakes; in  540,  and  again  in  574,  it  was  sacked  by 
Chosroes;  and  in  587  it  was  again  almost  levelled  with 
the  ground  by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  In  611  it 
was  captured  by  Chosroes  II,,  and  in  638  by  the 
Saracens,  and  by  them  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
provincial  town,  as  it  had  been  more  than  once 
before  by  the  Roman  emperors  on  account  of  the 
turbulence  of  its  inhabitants.  In  966  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Greeks  under  John  Zimisces,  and  held  by 
them  until  the  year  1083,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Soliman,  general  of  Malek  Shah,  the  third  prince  of 
the  Seljukian  dynasty.  Upon  the  death  of  Malek, 
(a.d.  1092,)  a  civil  war  broke  out  among  his  sons, 
and  Antioch  was  held  as  an  independent  state  by  one 
of  his  family,  Baghi  Seyan,  when,  in  October,  1097, 
the  host  of  the  first  Crusade  approached  its  walls. 

After  a  siege  of  seven  months,  the  town  was 
betrayed  (June  3,  1098)  into  the  hands  of  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Tarento,  who  ultimately  obtained  its  sove- 
reignty. The  citadel,  however,  still  held  out;  the  Cru- 
saders were  in  turn  besieged  in  the  town  by  Kerboga, 
prince  of  Mosul,  with  an  innumerable  force,  and  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  famine,  when  on  the  28  th 
of  June,  1098,  their  courage  having  been  excited  by 
the  pretended  discovery  of  the  Holy  Lance,  they 
sallied  forth  and  defeated  Kerboga,  and  the  citadel 
immediately  surrendered.  The  Crusaders  passed  the 
winter  in  Antioch,  the  time  being  chiefly  occupied  in 
discussions  as  to  "what  was  to  be  done  with  their  con- 
quest. At  length  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be 
granted  to  Bohemond,  with  so  much  of  the  country 
between  the  Nahr-el-Gebir  and  Mount  Taurus  as  he 
might  be  able  to  subdue.  Thus  was  founded  the 
second  principality  of  the  Latins,  the  first  having 
been  already  erected  at  Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
by  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
afterwards  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Bohemond,  the  most  able  as  well  as  the  most  un- 
scrupulous of  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusade,  maintained 
his  principality,  which  he  pushed  to  its  full  extent, 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  fealty,  and  at  his  death,  in  1 108,  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  son,  Bohemond  II.,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  King  Baldwin,  but  was  killed  in  Cilicia 
by  the  Turks,  in  1130.  His  daughter,  Constantia, 
married  two  Western  nobles,  who  reigned  in  her  right : 
first,  Raymond  of  Poitou,  who  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  a  vassal  of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  was 
in  1148  slain  in  battle  against  Noureddin  ;  and  after- 
wards Raynold  of  Chatillon,  who  in  1161  was  capture^ 
by  the  prince  of  Aleppo*.  The  principality  was  next 
possessed  by  Bohemond  III.,  son  of  Raymond  o^ 
Poitou,  whose  quarrels  with  his  wife  and  with  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  procured  his  excommunicatioa 

*  Raynold  remained  a  prisoner  until  1178,  when  he  was  ransomed 
and  he  soon  after  obtained  possession  of  Carac,  (the  ancient  Petra,) 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  verge  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Krom  hence 
he  sent  out  parties  to  plunder  the  pilgrim  caravans  from  Mecca,- 
which  so  irritated  Saladin,  that  having  taken  him  prisoner  at  tha< 
battle  of  Tiberias,  he  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand. 
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by  the  pope,  and  split  the  whole  country  into  factions; 
and  by  joining  with  Count  Raymond  of  Tripoli  he 
was  greatly  accessory  to  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
after  that  event  we  find  the  principality  of  Antioch 
and  the  county  of  Tripoli  (greatly  curtailed,  however, 
in  extent,)  both  held  by  the  same  individuals,  and 
both  also  claimed  by  the  Latin  kings  of  Cyprus.  In 
1230,  the  house  of  Bohemond  being  extinct,  the  fief 
was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor,  Frederic  II.,  upon  his 
natural  son  Frederic,  who  on  his  death  in  1251 
transmitted  it  to  his  son  Conrad,  the  last  Christian 
possessor ;  for  Conrad  having  visited  Europe  to  suc- 
cour his  kinsman  Conradin,  against  Charles  of  Anjou,  I 
the  city  was  in  his  absence  captured  by  the  Mameluke  j 
sultan  of  Egypt,  in  June,  1268.  The  inhabitants,  of  f 
whatever  creed,  were  either  massacred  or  carried  into 
slavery;  the  churches  and  convents,  near  400  in  num- 
ber, and  esteemed  the  most  splendid  in  the  East,  were 
levelled  with  the  earth,  and  the  city  reduced  to  the 
state  of  desolation  in  which  it  yet  appears.  It  passed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  from  the  Egyptian  to 
the  Circassian  Mamelukes;  from  the  latter  to  the 
Turks,  (a.d.  1516);  has  been  since  repeatedly  the 
seat  of  an  independent  governor,  and  in  1832  was 
captured  by  the  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  still 
hold  it.  During  all  this  time  it  has  been  subordinate 
to  Aleppo,  which  may  be  said  to  have  risen  upon  its 
ruins  ;  and  though  the  great  Syrian  earthquake  of 
1822  levelled  both  cities,  the  restoration  of  Aleppo  has 
been  far  more  complete  than  of  Antioch. 

Returning  to  the  coast,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  Swediyah,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Seleucia 
Pieris,  standing  on  the  side  and  summit  of  a  rock, 
having  in  the  plains  below  a  walled  harbour,  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea  by  a  canal  a  mile  long  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  situation  is  exceedingly  strong  by  nature, 
and  the  remains  of  the  walls  and  towers  prove  that 
no  pains  were  spared  to  render  it  impregnable ;  yet  it 
has  been  frequently  captured,  and  that  too  with  little 
resistance.  There  are  many  large  and  handsome  exca- 
vated tombs,  a  gate  towards  Antioch  with  lofty  towers, 
and  the  ruins  of  several  Christian  churches ;  and  on  the 
sea  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  where  stands  a 
Christian  village  called  Kepse,  are  two  piers,  one  350, 
the  other  600  feet  long,  formed  of  stones  of  vast  mag- 
nitude. It  was  at  Seleucis  that  the  Apostles  Paul 
and  Barnabas  embarked  for  Cyprus.  (Acts  xiii.  4.) 

The  rock  on  which  Seleucis  is  situated  is  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Musah  Dagh,  (Mountains  of  Moses,) 
which  form  the  southern  portion  of  the  ancient 
Rhosus;  the  western  extremity  of  Rhosus  runs  out  to 
sea  a  few  miles  further  north,  ending  in  a  bold  head- 
land, called  Ras  el  Khanzir,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Scanderoun.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
valuable  timber,  which  has  been  of  late  monopolized 
by  the  Egyptian  government ;  they  are  also  rich  in 
minerals  ;  but  the  narrow  plain  at  their  foot,  which 
forms  the  shore  of  the  bay,  is  a  pestilential  marsh.  So 
fatal,  indeed,  is  the  climate,  that  though  Scanderoun 
possesses  the  best  harbour  in  Syria,  its  population  does 
not  consist  of  more  than  200  persons,  who  are  chiefly 
in  the  employ  of  the  government.  The  houses  are  of 
the  most  wretched  description ;  the  town  is  only 
approachable  by  land  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  the  sea  is  retiring;  an  old  building  which  bears 
the  name  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon's  Castle,  and  has  in 
its  walls  rings  for  fastening  boats,  being  now  a  mile 
from  the  beach.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  Egyptian  government  to  drain  the  marshes,  but 
the  present  aspect  cf  affairs  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  work  will  proceed  no  further.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Scanderoun  are  the  passes  of  Saggal  Doutan  and 


Beylan,  the  Gates  of  Syria  ana  Amanua  of  antiquity, 
which  in  all  ages  have  been  fortified,  but  in  none 
more  strongly  than  the  present ;  yet,  in  consequence 
of  the  successes  of  the  Allies  in  other  quarters,  they 
have  recently  been  abandoned  by  the  troops  of  the 
Pacha.  The  mountains,  which  these  passes  traverse, 
have  ever  been  the  usual,  because  the  natural,  boun- 
dary of  Syria,  and  they  therefore  afford  the  appropri- 
ate point  for  the  conclusion  of  these  sketches. 


THE  CORAL  AND  BELLS. 

TO    MY    GODSON,    H.  C,    WITH    A    SMALL    PRESENT. 

Accept,  my  dear  babe,  this  slight  earnest  of  triUli 

From  one  who  stands  pledged  for  the  faith  of  thy  youth. 

'Tis  a  glittering  trinket  of  silver  and  coral, 

Framed  for  play  and  for  use,  fraught  with  mirth  and  a  moral. 

Here's  a  whistle,  shrill  pitch-pipe  of  nursery  glee ; 

Jingling  bells,  too,  for  infantile  minstrelsie : 

And  the  smooth  taper  stem,  with  its  deep  crimson -glow, 

To  beguile  thy  first  pangs  of  corporeal  woe. 

But  when  infancy  merges  in  boyhood's  glad  prime 

Thou  shalt  yield  to  the  younger  the  wM|tle  and  chime, 

And  the  coral,  bright  coral !    Yet  not  ^^lout  thought 

For  the  marvel-born  lessons  thou  then  wouldst  be  taught, 

Archly  challenging  elder  instruction ;  which  tells 

Silver's  mingled  with  dross,  and  the  fool  keeps  the  bells. 

And  that  better  than  crystal,  pearl,  ruby,  or  gold, 

Are  the  riches  which  Wisdom's  pure  precepts  unfold : 

Then  the  coral,  (no  more  to  be  mentioned  than  they 

In  compare  of  her  gifts,  as  the  holy  words  say*,) 

Shall  blushingly  point  to  its  own  native  sea, 

An  emblem  of  boundless  eternity. 

And  timely  tbrewarn  thee  of  sin's  sunken  reef 

That  by  little  and  little  accumulates  grief. 

While  we  heedlessly  glide  where  its  perils  are  rife. 

And  are  wi-ecked  in  full  sail  on  the  voyage  of  life. 

But  this  coral  was  torn  from  some  beautiful  pile, 

A  submarine  temple  of  column  and  aisle. 

With  pagoda-like  pinnacles  tier  upon  tier, 

Which  beneath  the  gi-een  wave  tiny  architects  rear. 

Who  anon  sleep  entombed  in  its  myriad  cells, 

While  each  billow  retiring  their  requiem  knells. 

Till  nature  o'erroofs  it  with  verdure  and  sheen, 

And  continents  stretch  where  erst  ocean  had  been. 

Thus  indeed,  like  these  diligent  insects,  should  man. 

Duly  plying  his  toil  on  the  same  Master's  plan, 

In  his  cause  upward  build,  though  earth  yields  but  a  tomb. 

Yet  will  earth  be  renewed  with  Elysian  bloomf, 

And  peopled  by  saints  from  the  realms  of  the  blest 

Attending  their  lord  at  his  glorious  behest, 

When  the  sea,  and  the  land,  and  the  depths  of  the  ball 

Shall  resound  but  the  praise  of  the  Father  of  all. 

Eev,  T.  A.  Holland, 


Job  xxviii.  18,  &c.  &c. 


t  Rev,  xxii.  ],  &c,  &c. 


THE   JACKDAW,  {Corvus  monedula.) 

We  have  already  presented  to  our  readers  separate 
sketches  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  rook,  the 
crow,  and  the  raven  :  we  now  come  to  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Corvus  family,  the  noisy,  active,  and  fami- 
liar jackdaw, — a  bird  as  well  known  as  he  is  celebrated 
for  his  sagacity  and  cunning,  for  his  lively  bustling 
manners,  and  his  pilfering  disposition. 

The  jackdaw  is  a  much  smaller  bird  than  either  of 
those  we  have  yet  described  as  belonging  t^  this  family. 
It  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  twice  as  much  in  the 
stretch  of  the  wings,  and  weighs  about  nine  ounces. 
The  head,  bill,  and  legs  are  black,  as  are  also  the  wing- 
coverts,  and  secondary  quills.  The  nape  of  the  neck 
is  smoke- gray,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
black,  with  bluish  or  violet  reflections.  This  is  their 
ordinary  appearance,  but  we  have  heard  of  consider- 
able variety  in  the  hue  of  these  birds,  some  being  of  a 
pale  gray,  almost  approaching  to  white,  others  on  the 
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contrary  being  entirely  black,  while  some  have  been 
noticed  black,  with  a  white  head  or  wings  only. 

The  situations  chosen  by  this  bird  for  the  rearing 
of  its  progeny,  are  such  as  most  conveniently  offer 
tiiemselves  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  They  appear 
to  select  such  localities  on  account  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  insects  to  be  found  there.  These,  together  with 
worms,  larvae,  and  fruits,  form  their  chief  food,  for  it 
is  only  when  impelled  by  hunger  that  they  have 
recourse  to  carrion.  Like  the  raven  and  the  pie,  they 
have  a  strong  disposition  to  hide  whatever  they  can 
get  possession  of,  and  thus  their  nests  are  sometimes 
found  to  contain  a  strange  medley  of  articles.  The 
nest  of  the  jackdaw  is  generally  made  of  sticks,  but 
is  lined  with  softer  materials  than  that  of  the  rook, 
such  as  fine  grass  and  wool.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  bird  is  not  slow  to  appropriate  whatever 
may  come  in  his  way  for  this  purpose:  thus  we  are 
told  that  a  large  piece  of  lace  was  carried  off  by  a 
jackdaw  to  his  nest,  in  the  ruins  of  Holyrood  chapel, 
Edinburgh,  and  that  a  soldier  having  undertaken  to 
recover  it,  not  only  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  found 
there  other  stolen  goods,  i.e.,  a  child's  cap,  a  frill, 
part  of  a  worsted  stocking,  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
several  fragments  of  articles,  the  original  form  of 
which,  on  account  of  their  tattered  state,  could  not 
be  ascertained.   .  This  bird  is,  as  Cowper  says, 

A  great  frequenter  of  tlie  church : 
his  favourite  nesting-place  is  evidently  in  old  towers, 
and   from   thence  we  oftenest   hear  his   peculiar  cry, 
which  is  well  expressed  by  the  name  given  to  him  in 
Scotland — Jcoe, 


THE    JACliDAAV. 


The  jackdaw  is  very  generally  distributed  over 
Europe,  and  is  stationary  in  some  countries,  while 
migrant  in  others,  though  without  any  uniform  regard 
to  difference  of  latitude.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
south  of  Russia  it  is  a  permanent  •  inhabitant :  in 
France,  Germany,  and  some  other  places,  it  is  partially 
migratory.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  it  only 
appears  as  a  summer  visitant.  In  the  order  of  their 
migration,  they  form  themselves  into  large  bodies  like 
the  rooks  and  hooded  crows,  whose  phalanxes  they 
sometimes  join,  continually  chattering  as  they  fly. 
This  argues  no  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  parties, 
and  indeed  we  have  several  accounts  which  go  to 
prove  that  a  certain  kind  of  intercourse,  of  an  amica- 
ble nature,  is  carried  on  between  rooks  and  jackdaws. 
They  are  known  to  seek  their  food  in  company,  with- 
out showing  any  marks  of  hostility,  and  they  have 
likewise  been  observed  to  greet  each  other  in  a  manner 
which  to  them  no  doubt  conveyed  some  definite 
meaning. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  (says  a  popular  naturalist), 
when  the  rooks  from  one  of  the  most  extensive  rookeries  in 


Britain,  made  daily  excursions  of  about  six  miles  to  the 
warm  {^rounds  by  the  sea-Mde,  and  in  their  fii<;ht  parsed 
over  a  deep  ravme,  in  the  rocky  hide  of  which  there  wer© 
many  jackdaws,  1  have  observed  that  when  the  cawing  of 
the  rooks  on  their  morning  flij^ht  was  heard  at  the  ravine^' 
the  jackdaws,  which  had  previously  been  still  and  quiet,' 
instantly  raised  their  shriller  notes,  and  flew  out  to  join  the' 
rooks,  both  parties  clamouring  loudly,  as  if  welcoming  each 
other;  and  that,  on  the  return,  the  time  of  which  was  no 
bad  augury  of  the  weather  of  the  succeeding  day,  the  daws 
accompanied  the  rooks  a  little  past  the  ravine;  then  both, 
cawed  their  farewell  and  departed.  What  is  more  singular, 
I  have  seen,  too  frequently  for  its  being  merely  accidental, 
a  daw  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  rooks,  a  rook  to  the 
daws,  or  one  from  each  race  meet  between,  and  be  noisy 
together  for  a  space  after  the  bands  had  separated. 

Jackdaws  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  grow  so  domesticated  in  their  habits  as  seldom  to 
attempt  to  escape.  They  seem  to  be  quite  at  home 
in  the  society  of  man,  can  be  taught  with  no  great 
difficulty  to  articulate  several  words,  and  soon  display 
their  boldness  of  disposition  by  a  thousand  mis- 
chievous tricks.  These  chiefly  consist  in  carrying  of 
and  hiding  portions  of  food,  and  (what  looks  likej 
intentional  mischief,  as  the  articles  can  be  of  no  use' 
to  them)  articles  of  jewellery  and  pieces  of  money. 
The  same  character. for  pilfering  is  given  to  the  jfxck- 
daw  tribe  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  island  of  Ceylcn  Csnys  Dr.  Stanley)  these  birds 
are  extremely  impudent  and  troublesome,  and  it  is  found 
very  difficult  to  exclude  them   from  the  houses,  which,  on 
account  of  the  heat,  are  built  open,  and  much  exposed  to 
intruders.     In  the  town  of  Colombo,  where  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  picking  up  bones  and  other  things  from  the  streets 
and  yards,  and  carrying  them  to  the  tojjs  of  tho  houses,  a  I 
battle  usually  takes  place  for  the  plunder,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  people  below,  on  whose  heads  they  showopJ 
down  the  loosened  tiles,  leaving  the  roofs  exposed  to  the 
weather.     They  frequently  snatch  bread  and  meat  from  theJ 
dining  table,  even  when  it  is  surrounded  with  guests,  alwayaJ 
seeming  to  prefer  the  company  of  man,  as  they  are  conti- 
nually seen  hopping  about  near  houses,  and  rarely  to  be  metl 
with  in  woods  and  retired   places.     They  are,  however,  ira-J 
portant  benefactors  to  the  Indians,  making  ample  compen-l 
sation  for  their  intrusion  and  knavery,  for  they  are  all  vora--j 
cious  devcurers  of  carrion,  and  consume  all  sorts  of  dirt^ 
offal,  and  dead  vermin :  they  in  fact  carry  off  those  sub- 
stances which,  if  allowed  to  remain,   would  in  that   hot! 
climate  produce  the  most  noxious  smells,  and  probably  give] 
rise  to  putrid  disorders.     On  this  account  they  are  much^ 
esteemed  by  the  natives ;  their  mischievous  tricks  and  im- 
pudence are  put  up  with,  and  they  are  never  suffered  to  be 
shot  or  otherwise  molested. 

The  eggs  of  the  jackdaw  are  usually  five  or  six  in 
number,  smaller  and  paler  than  those  of  the  crows, 
of  a  bluish  or  greenish  ground,  spotted  with  black  or 
brown.  The  female  is  very  assiduous  in  watching 
and  rearing  her  young,  and  in  this  task  she  is 
assisted  by  her  mate.  Many  pairs  generally  nestle  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  in  default  of  towers  and 
steeples  they  have  been  known  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  chimneys,  dry  banks,  and  even  in  the  burrows  of 
a  rabbit-warren. 


King  Theodoric,  when  advised  by  his  courtiers  to  de- 
base the  coin,  declared  that  nothing  which  bore  his  image 
should  ever  lie.  Happy  would  it  be  for  ihe  interests  of 
society,  if,  having  as  much  proper  self-respeci  as  this 
good  monarch  had,  we  would  resolve  never  to  allow  our 
looks  or  our  words  to  bear  any  impress  but  that  of  strict 
truth. Mrs.  Opie. 
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SOME   ACCOUNT   OF  MALTA.    No.  JIT. 


18.    ANTICiUITIES. 

In  the  historical  sketch  which  we  gave  of  Malta,  we  traced 
the  islaiul  thiou^h  the  possession,  successively,  of  the 
T\i-i;uis,  Ciirthaiiiiiians,  Rumaus,  Gaihs,  Arabs,  Normans, 
Kiii'zlUs  of  St.  John,  French,  and  En<,Hish.  Each  of  them 
htflii  the  island  durui;;  a  consideraole  period,  with  the 
exception  of  the  French,  and  left  behind  them  traces  of 
tlieir  several  ianfruajies,  habits,  ;>rchitecture,  8cc.  The 
languajre  of  the  Rfaliese  is  an  oral  one, — that  is,  spoken 
only,  and  not  written  in  permanent  characters, — and  it  has 
consequenily  jwssessed  no  means  of  recordin;^  its  own 
cliani-fs.  The  habits  of  a  people  are  as  transient,  but  the 
arfhiiecinre,  tiie  public  and  ])rivate  buildings,  coins, 
dome-tic  hardware,  funereal  memorials,  &c.,  are  less 
d^>struciible :  these  remain  to  tell  their  tale  to  after  ages, 
and  are  to  us  the  most  living  history  of  the  past.  Stem- 
ming the  stream  of  time,  let  us  try  to  reach  records  of 
Maltese  liistory  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
ancient  chronic-iers. 

The  good  Queen  Dowacrer  of  England  is  now  building 
a  Protestant  church  at  Valetta;  the  British  parliament 
erected  a  fine  hospital  on  Bighi  Point:  these  and  other 
works  will  record  to  future  ages  the  dominion  of  the 
English  nation  over  Malta.  The  power  of  the  French  was 
too  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  we  may  justly  add,  too 
unprincipled,  lo  leave  any  record  but  that  of  ruin.  The 
stupeiiduus  foiiific'ations  of  Valetta;  the  Cotonera;  the 
Aqueduct ;  the  domestic  palac.'cs,  which  it  is  sad  to  see 
tenanted  only  by  impoverished,  and  ollen  noble  families; 
the  mosaic  church  of  St.  John; — these  are  the  proper  monu- 
ments i;f  the  Knights. 

The  one  Norman  church  that  remained  to  tell  of  the 
sway  of  Roirer,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  was  destroyed  in 
1832;  but  there  still  exist  many  remarkable  relics  of 
early  Christian  art  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  during  which  period  these  islands 
were  attached  to  Sicily.  Giuseppe  Hyzler,  a  Maltese 
artist  of  great  talent,  has  lately  made  300  finished  drawings 
of  the  most  valuable  of  these  works,  whiidi  are,  for  the  most 
part,  n holly  unknown  to  Europe.     Mr.  Hyzler  enumerates, 

F'irstly,  Paintings  in  fresco,  which  adorn  the  wall  of  the 
crypts,  or  subterranean  chapels  which  served  as  places  of 
worship  to  the  eaily  Christians.  The  crypt  of  St.  Agatha, 
the  patroness  of  Malta,  is  hewn  in  the  living  rock,  and  the 
walls  were  decorated  wiih  twenty-four  figures  nearly  as 
large  as  life.  Of  these,  some  are  almost  entirely  eft'aced 
by  damp,  or  crumbling  of  the  rock;  of  others,  enough 
remains  to  show  the  inimitable  grace,  and  purity  of  design 
and  expression,  which  characterize  the  early  specimens  of 
the  Tuscan  stdiool  of  painting.  The  colouring  (we  are 
quoting  from  Mr.  Hyzler),  where  not  corroded,  is  as 
gorgeous  and  harmonious  as  a  Venetian  picture,  and  the 
fresco,  for  hardness  and  polish  of  surface,  equal  to  the 
most  celebrated  of  Italy. 

Secondly,  There  are  paintings  on  wood,  cofemporaneous 
with  the  fiescos.  There  are  several  curious  specimens  of 
the  Byzantine  school ;  we  may  particularly  mention  the 
picture  of  St.  Paul  in  the  cathedral  at  Cittii  Vecchia,  the 
drapery  of  which,  in  conformity  with  a  practice  introduced 
at  a  later  age  of  Byzantine  art,  is  covered  with  massive 
silver  in  relief,  the  lines  of  the  folds  exactly  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  painting  beneath. 

Thirdly,  Tarsia,  or  inlaid  wood.  This  art  was  carried  to 
perfection  by  the  great  masters  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  a  few  of  the  most  admirable  productions  now 
remain.  They  were  the  first  to  yield  to  the  desolating 
efil-cts  of  war,  or  to  the  accidents  of  fire.  The  ground  is 
composed  of  the  noce,  or  black  walnut  wood  of  Sicily.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  a  fine  specimen  of  this  work  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cittii  Vecchia. 

Mr.  H\zler's  labours  prove  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
painting  was  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Malta  at  the  same 
time  that  it  gave  signs  of  revival  in  Italy,  and  that  it 
continued  to  advance  with  equal  strides  so  long  as  circum- 
stances permitted. 

We  know  of  no  Arabian  or  Gothic  traces  to  detain  us, 
unless  we  except  the  sepulchral  grottos  in  the  Benjemma 
mountains;    but  not  having  visited  these,  we  cannot  ^ive 
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any  opinion  as  to  the  period  at  which  they  were  excavated.^ 
The  catacombs  of  Cittii  Vecchia  also  l<elong  to  a  doubt- 
ful era.  They  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
contain  a  labyrinth  of  galleries  which  are  said  to  extend 
several  miles  in  length.  We  traversed  them  for  a  very 
considerable  distance,'  but  were  constantly  impeded  in  our 
progress  by  walls  abruptly  built  up  to  prevent,  so  our  guides 
informed  us,  the  curious  traveller  losing  his  way  amidst 
the  intricate  passages.  We  saw  reason  to  believe  that  these 
catacombs  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  living, 
at  a  period  doubtless  subsequent  to  the  age  when  they 
offered  an  asylum  for  the  dead. 

Fragments  of  Roman  marbles  and  coins  are  frequently 
found."  In  a  former  Supplement  we  mentioned  that  a  coin, 
bearing  the  female  figure  of  Britannia,  which  had  been 
struck  for  the  Roman  colony  of  Britain,  was  found  in  a 
sepulchral  urn  at  Gozo. 

The  Carthaginian  and  Tyrian  periods  of  Maltese  history 
are  associated  with  the  foundation  of  the  old  city  of  Rabbato 
in  Gozo,  and  of  Citta  Vecchia  in  Malta,— but  from  whom 
did  the  Tyrians,  the  first  recorded  possessors  of  Malta, 
wrest  these  islands?  Were  they  then  for  the  first  time 
peopled  ?  or  did  the  Celts  live  there  before  that  era  ?  The 
Celts  are  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  that  can  be  traced 
in  Western  Europe.  It  is  to  them  that  we  refer  the  oldest 
ruins  that  exist  in  Britain ;  and  if  we  could  find  remains 
in  Malta  or  Gozo  similar  to  the  Celtic  or  Druidical  erec- 
tions that  are  extant  in  our  own  country,  we  should  be 
fully  justirfied  in  referring  them  to  this  primeval  family  of 
Europe. 

The  most  ancient  specimens  of  Cydopic*  walling  to  be 
found  in  Greece  is  near  Mycense.  It  is  composed  of  huge 
masses  of  rock  roughly  hewn  and  piled  together,  with  the 
interstices  at  the  angles  filled  up  with  small  stones,  but 
without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind.  Whether  this  was 
the  work  of  Phoenician  colonists,  or  of  the  earlier  Celtic 
inhabitants,  is  not  yet  determined,  although  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  lean  strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  According 
to  Professor  Heeren,  the  Phoenician  colonists  arrived  in 
Greece  between  1600  and  1400  before  Christ. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  roughly  hewn  rockwork  of 
Mycenae  is  considered  Celtic;  but,  in  the  Maltese  inlands, 
hu'je  unhewn  blocks  are  set  up  after  the  fashion  of  Druidi- 
cafstructures,  now  endways,  now  lengthways — and  in  one 
instance  with  a  transverse  block  above,  exactly  as  at 
Stonehenge,  leaving  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  no  doubt  as 
to  their  Celtic  origin. 

The  "Giant's  Tower"  at  Gozo  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  structures.  We  are  happily  enabled  to  give  a 
ground  plan  of  this  curious  enclosure,  and  as  we  measured 
every  stone  for  ourselves  upon  the  spot  with  the  patient 
temper  of  an  antiquary,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
proportion  of  the  several  parts  is  retained  with  considerable 
accuracy.  One  glance  at  the  plan  will  give  the  reader  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  place  than  a  pergonal  visit  would  with- 
out it,  for  the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  their 
broken  condition,  prevent  the  observer  connecting  together 
in  his  own  mind  the  relative  position  rf  the  parts.  The 
exterior,  also,  is  so  rugged — masses  of  rude  rock  thrown  as 
it  were  upon  one  another— that  the  traveller  might  easily 
pass  it  by  as  no  other  than  nature's  order  of  architecture. 
Such,  indeed,  had  long  been  its  fate,  for  the  resident  told 
us  that,  not  many  years  since,  he  remembered  shooting 
over  the  spot,  at  which  time  it  had  scarcely  attracted  any 
attention,  and  that  since  then  he  himself  had  caused  the 
interior  to  be  excavated. 

Suppose  a  rough  block  of  stone,  (take  for  example  the 
largest  in  the  ruin,  which  is  19  feet  9  inches  Ioul',  and  10 
feet  broad,  and  of  a  proportionate  thickness,)  placed  hori- 
zontallv  upon  the  ground,  and  another  block  set  up  end- 
ways, close  to  the  former,  and  so  on,  alternately,  one 
lengthways,  and  the  next  upright;  and  upon  this  ibunda- 
tion  imagine  other  masses  of  lesser  magnitude  piled 
irregularly,  and  without  cement,  and  the  reader  will  have 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  Gianrs.  Tower. 
In  this  way  is  described  a  greater  curve  of  196J  feet,  and  a 

*  So  called  because  supposed  to  beloncf  to  tlie  fabulous  age  of  th« 
Cy    ops.  which  wRre  imaginary  one-eyeu  and  moir-trous  gi.mt*. 
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lessor  curve  of  136  feet  5  inches,  and  an  irregular  frontase 
of  118  feet  7  inches, — making  altoj^ellier  a  circumference 
o!'  4,')li  feet.  In  the  frontage  are  two  entrances,  each 
leading:  into  two  enclosures,  tlie  arrangement  and  relative 
si7,c  and  form  of  which  will  be  immediately  understood  by 
reference  to  the  plan. 

The  enclosures  are  small  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
external  walls,  the  intermediiite  space  being  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  and  forming  one  solid  wall  of  amazing  strength. 
It  would  seem  that  resistance  from  without  had  been  far 
more  an  object  with  the  builders  than  what  we  might 
naturally  suppose  necessaiy  for  the  celebration  of  religious 
rites  within,  ihe  purpose  for  which  tradition  says  the  place 
was  used.  It  is  said  that  the  sea  at  one  time  came 
much  nearer  to  it  than  at  present,  and  that  people  landed 
here  to  worship.  Names  have  been  given  to  diffeient  parts 
that  follow  out  the  same  idea;  besides  the  recesses  called 
altars,  a  slightly  concave  surface  in  the  pavement  of  the 
largest  enclosure  is  pointed  out  as  the  snot  where  burnt 
sacrifices  were  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rock-like 
strength  of  the  external  walls;  the  narrow  entrances,  on 
the  sides  of  which  are  large  holes,  in  one  instance  a  foot  in 
diameter,  for  bars  or  chains  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
passage  ;  and  the  very  name  of  the  Giant's  Tower,  would  all 
seem  to  denote  a  place  of  refuge; — and  such  indeed  might 
have  been  the  double  end  of  the  religious  temples  of  the 
earlier  a^'es ;  the  outward  security  offered  by  a  building 
made  with  hands,  might  have  been  the  type  of  future  peace, 
the  promise  of  their  faith. 

The  external  walls  of  the  Giant's  Tower,  together  with  a 
circular  enclosure  near  to  the  same  spot,  as  well  as  some 
ruins  upon  the  south  coast  of  Malta,  similar  to  those  at 
Gozo,  we  refer  with  confidence  to  the  Celtic  era  of  Maltese 
history,  previous  both  to  the  Tyrian  and  Carthaginian  ;  but 
there  are  certain  portions  ot  the  Giant's  Tower  which  we 
cannot  but  consider  as  auditions  made  at  a  later  age.  The 
doorways,  the  altars  so  called,  a  portion  of  the  internal  walls, 
as  well  as  the  pavements,  are  comjjosed  of  stones  neatly 
hewn,  and  belong  altogether  to  a  later  period.  In  the 
largest  enclosure,  which  is  74  feet  in  length,  and  of  which  we 
have  given  a  sketch  which  we  took  on  the  spot,  is  pointed 
out  a  bas-relief,  said  to  represent  a  dog-fish;  and  in  the 
adjoining  compartment  there  is  an  elegant  scroll,  sculptured 
in  a  masterly  manner  upon  the  surface  of  some  hewn  stones. 
No  coins  have  been  found  in  these  excavations. 

We  commenced  our  history  with  the  earliest  written 
records  of  Malta,  and  brought  it  down  to  our  own  times  :  we 
then  retraced  our  steps  backwards  to  a  still  earlier  period, 
taking  the  existing  relics  of  antiquity  as  our  guide:  turning 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  let  us  now  regard  the  natural 
and  artificial  products  of  the  islands,  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  their  commercial  resources. 
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Without  hedges,  and  with  but  few  trees,  and  these  only 
of  a  shrubby  size,  the  eye  of  an  Englishman  at  first  sadly 
misses  his  green  fields  and  lofty  forest  trees;  but  after  a 
short  residence  upon  the  island,  the  wild  carob-tree,  the 
paper,  and  common,  mulberiy-tree,  the  Indian  and  Asiatic 
fig,  the  cotton-plant,  canes  and  palms,  groves  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  olive  trees; — these  and  many  others,  by  their 
matchless  luxuriance  of  fruit  and  Hower,  and  by  contrast 
with  the  burning  soil  out  of  which  they  spring,  dispossess 
from  the  chief  place  in  the  observer's  mind  the  unvaried 
and  monotonous  garb  of  green  that  clothes  the  lowland 
landscapes  of  more  temperate  climes. 

There  are  no  trees  of  large  size,  because  the  soil  is  not  of 
sufficient  depth  to  afford  either  nourishment  enough  or 
anchorage  against  the  winds,  that  blow  here  sometimes 
with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  There  is  no  general  verdure 
to  comfort  the  eye,  except  in  winter  and  spring,  because 
the  temperature  which  ripens  tropical  fruits  is  intolerable 
to  the  vegetation  of  European  plants.  These  two  facts 
stated  and  accounted  for,  we  have  said  all  that  can  be 
brought  to  detract  from  the  capabilities  and  beauty  of  the 
Maltese  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  at  Malta 
is  like  an  English  spring,  and  the  spring  is  the  parallel  of 
our  summer,  but:  the  summer  and  autumn  are  altogether 
African  and  Asiatic.  The  unbroken  weather  seems  indeed 
more  like  one  "long  bright  golden  day,''  than  the  uncertain 
season  which  we  call  summer. 

A  day  of  March  at  Malta  has  thus  been  described,  and 
will  prove  that  this  spot  is  not  destitute  of  beauty  that  is 
familiar  to  us  here  in  our  daily  paths.     "  Now  the  air  is 


charged  with  perfumes,  above  all  with  that  of  the  intoxi- 
cating ovaiige-dower;  the  May,  which  in  England  hardly 
makes  good  its  name,  is  shedding  its  white  blossoms  and 
losing  us  fresh  odour;  violets  are  gone;  roses,  carnations, 
jessamine,  honeysuckles,  stocks,  walUlowers  are  in  full 
beauty.  The  rose  of  Malta,  matchless  for  its  rich  arid  deli- 
cate perfume,  may  be  had  in  favoured  spots  all  the  year, 
but  now  it  is  coming  out  in  every  garden.  Its  fragrance  is 
like  the  most  luxurious  attar,  tempered  by  the  delicate  fresh- 
ness of  nature.  Every  crevice  of  the  rock  has  nursed  some 
small  wild  flower,  wliich  is  now  gratefully  adorning  its 
sterile  cradle.  The  blue  anemone,  and  the  bright  scarlet 
pheasant's-eye,  and  the  tall  white  lily,  and  many  more,  are 
gone.  The  small  blue  iris,  which  seems  to  spring  out  of 
the  bare  and  solid  rock,  is  in  all  its  beauty;  with  a  hundred 
more  whose  names  I  do  not  know.  The  crimson  sulla,  or 
clover,  the  handsomest  of  crops,  is  disappearing,  field  after 
field,  and  the  gorgeous  carpet  of  crimson  and  green  before 
another  week  will  be  converted  into  hay.  Making  hay^'jr 
the  summer,  is  one  of  the  expressions  that  startles  ah 
English  ear*." 

The  fourth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Si.  Matthew  is 
well  illustrated  at  Malta: — "And  the  same  John  had  his 
raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins;  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.''  The 
capote,  as  seen  upon  the  quay  of  Valetta  upon  the  Greek, 
and  occasionally  the  Maltese,  is  made,  either  of  goat's 
hair,  or  of  long  white  shagjry  wool,  and  seems  to  answei.' 
exactly  to  our  ideas  of  the  raiment  of  the  Baptist;  while, 
as  regards  his  food,  wild  honey  is  frequently  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  Levant,  and  whether  the  locusts  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  text  were  the  insects  we  know  by  that  name, 
or  the  fruit  of  the  tree  so  called,  it  matters  little:  both  are 
to  be  seen  at  Malta,  and  the  living  habits  of  to-day  concur 
to  fill  up  the  picture  represented  in  the  above  verse,  foi: 
both  the  insect  and  the  fruit  are  stili  eaten  as  food. 

The  locust,  the  insect,  is  frequently  seen  at  Malta,  but 
rarely  in  considerable  numbers,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  is  ever  eaten  by  the  Maltese;  but  in  countries  where  it  is 
more  abundant — in  Arabia,  for  example — it  is  considered  a 
delicacy.  "We  saw  locusts,"  saysNiebuhr,  "put  into  bags 
or  on  strings,  in  several  parts  of  Arabia.  In  Barbary  they 
are  boiled,  and  then  dried  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The 
Bedouins  of  Egypt  roast  them  alive,  and  devour  them  with 
the  utmost  rapacity.''     Jackson  says  they  taste  like  prawns. 

But  the  locust-tree,  so  common  in  Malta  and  Palestine, 
produces  a  hard  dry  seed,  which  is  eaten  by  the  poorest,  for 
want  of  bread.  This  fruit  is  still  considered  hard  fare,  and 
the  purport  of  detailing  the  food  of  St.  John  was  evidently 
to  portray  his  abstinent  habits  of  life;  and  this  indifferent 
substitute  for  bread  would  have  been  a  more  natural  conco- 
mitant with  the  wild  honey  than  the  prawn-like  locusts. 
Such  minute  questions  as  these,  however,  are  wholly  un- 
worthy of  debate  upon  religious  grounds:  as  historical  facts, 
indeed,  it  is  curious  to  observe  in  what  respects  the  habits  of 
past  generations  were  like  those  of  to-day.  This  gives  lif^ 
to  history;  but  to  bring  such  petty  facts  as  proofs  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  Scripture  is  like  obtruding  tithes  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin,  and  neglecting  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law, — ^judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  If  these  do  not 
satisfy  the  reader's  convictions,  insisted  upon  as  they  are  in 
the  Bible,  with  a  power  unknown  in  any  human  system  of 
ethics,  neither  will  minute  and  curious  coincidences  between 
the  narrative  and  prevailing  customs  compel  him  "to  do 
justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God." 

The  caper-plant  grov.'s  abundantly  upon  the  walls  of 
"Vflletta.  Various  medicinal  plants  are  found  here;  the 
bitter  or  squirting  cucumber,  the  squill,  the  castor-oil  plant, 
&c. ;  but  the  most  curious  vegetable  production  of  these 
islands  is  the  Fungus  Melitensis. 

Most  general  readers  arc  acquainted  with  the  gigantic 
flower  discovered  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  1818,  and  named  after 
him  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  with  whom  he  travelled; 
but  few  are  aware  that  the  Mediterranean  produces  a  simi- 
lar plant,  small  indeed,  but  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
vegetable  division.  The  Maltese  champignon,  or  mush- 
rootn  of  Malta,  the  Fungus  Melitensis  of  old  botanists,  and 
the  Cynomarium  coccineam  of  modern  ones,  is  no  mushroom 
properly  so  called,  but  an  extremely  curious  production, 
agreeing  with  the  Haffle&ia  Arnoldi,  and  a  few  others,  in 
the  following  particulars. 

These  plants  have  no  proper  roofs  of  their  own,  and  they 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they 

♦  Quoted  from  th«  Aihtnaum,  No.  550,  p.  344, 
545—3 
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grow;  they  have  neither  stalk,  nor  stem,  nor  leaves,  but 
consist  simply  of  flowers,  the  essential  parts  of  which  are 
the  same  as  in  those  of  the  more  complex  plants ;  while 
again,  they  have  no  proper  seeds,  but  are  multiplied  by 
spores,  similar  to  the  spawn  of  mushrooms;  to  which,  in- 
deed, their  general  form  bears  no  slight  resemblance. 

The  Fungus  Melitensis  grows  upon  a  shelf  of  rock  lying 
off  the  western  point  of  Gozo.  The  only  way  this  rock 
can  be  approached  is  by  a  bridge  of  two  ropes,  upon  which 
is  run  a  little  box  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  squat 
down  in.  The  ropes,  we  think,  are  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  more  than  this  in  length. 
The  reader  will  find  an  apparatus  similar  to  this  figured  in 
Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  21.  The  only  object  for 
which  travellers  pass  over  this  bridge  is  to  see  the  curious 
plant  above  mentioned,  but  the  risk  of  conveyance  amply 
compensates  for  any  want  of  interest  in  the  rock  itself,  or 
its  productions. 

The  ropes  are  slack,  and  consequently  curved  downwards, 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  car  is  let  go,  it  runs  with  great 
rapidity  down  to  the  centre,  where  it  would  else  remain,  but 
a  native  first  pulls  himself  across,  attaches  a  rope  to  the  car 
itself,  and  then  sends  it  back  for  the  traveller.  We  stepped 
in,  squatting  down  as  deeply  as  the  box  would  let  us,  grasp- 
ing firmly  two  iron  rings  fixed  on  the  inside  for  that  pur- 
Eose,  and  taking  an  anxious  look  at  the  old  ropes,  which 
ad  been  in  use  quite  long  enough.  The  rushing  of  the 
concern  down  the  inclined  plane  was  the  only  disagreeable 
part  of  the  passage;  it  travels  at  first  too  rapidly  to  enable 
the  squatter  to  see  that  all  is  right,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
rusty  iron  rings  upon  which  it  runs,  is  sufficiently  unplea- 
sant. 

When  we  landed,  however,  not  a  single  mushroom  was 
to  be  found,  the  guide  assuring  us  that  they  were  very 
scarce,  but  offering  to  sell  us  one  withered  specimen,  which 
had  evidently  been  gathered  several  days.  We  were  after- 
wards told  that  the  guide,  by  dint  of  clearing  one  part  to 
which  he  takes  his  visitor,  and  by  preserving  another  part 
where  he  warns  him  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go,  manages 
to  maintain  his  monopoly,  and  so  increase  his  perquisites. 
The  old  physicians  believed  this  plant  to  be  a  powerful 
stauncher  of  blood;  in  other  words,  a  styptic.  In  the  time 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  held  so  precious  on  this 
account  that  a  guard  was  set  over  the  rock,  and  the  produc- 
tion itself  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  or  sent  by  the 
grand  master  to  all  the  friendly  sovereigns  of  Christendom, 
as  one  of  the  most  precious  offerings  he  could  make.  Even 
our  own  government  allows  Hi.  annually  for  their  preserva- 
tion, and  no  one  is  allowed  to  gather  them,  nor  the  guide  to 
sell  them.  They  are  preserved  ostensibly  for  the  hospitals 
of  Malta  and  Gozo,  to  which  a  few  are  annually  sent,  but 
no  use  is  now  made  of  them  as  a  styptic.  The  same  plant 
is  to  be  found  also  in  Sardinia. 

There  are  no  wild  animals  in  Malta.  The  only  animals 
for  which  it  has  been  famous  have  been  the  dog,  ass,  and 
goat.  The  asses,  especially  of  Gozo,  are  remarkably  fine, 
and  fetch  a  high  price.  The  dog,  which  is  now  extinct, 
was  a  very  small  animal  with  long  silken  hair  reaching 
down  to  the  feet ;  its  face  was  covered  with  the  same,  and 
its  nose  turned  up,  but  its  rarity  compensated,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  curious,  for  its  want  of  beauty. 

Wild  duck,  snipe,  fig-peckers,  woodcocks,  plovers,  quails, 
&c.,  afford  game  for  the  Maltese  sportsman.  The  wild  dove, 
the  solitary  sparrow,  the  ant-catcher,  larks,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  birds,  are  natives  of  the  island.  The  end  of  the 
month  of  March  is  called  il  passo,  from  the  various  tribes 
of  migratory  birds  that  then  make  Malta  their  resting-place 
on  their  way  from  Africa  to  Europe.  The  only  reptiles 
that  we  remember  to  have  seen  are  the  green  and  bright- 
eyed  lizard,  and  a  dark-coloured  harmless  snake. 

Of  fish,  there  are  the  tunny,  the  red  and  grey  mullet, 
anchovies,  mackerel,  white  bait,  (specifically  the  same,  we 
are  assured  by  a  naturalist  travelling  for  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  as  those  found  in  the  Thames,)  the 
needle-fish,  the  shark,  &c.  &c.  Lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps, 
oysters,  limpets,  cockles,  sea  dates,  &c.,  are  met  with  in 
the  markets.    > 

In  the  craggy  rocks  around  Malta,  are  many  spacious 
caves  or  grottos,  into  some  of  which,  that  are  at  the  sea 
level,  the  waves  dash  in  when  agitated,  and  resound  from 
point  to  point  like  thunder.  The  mouths  of  others  are  at 
different  heights,  and  difficult  of  access;  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these,  near  Benhisa,  the  south-east  point  of 
Malta,  extends  more  than  200  paces  under  ground.  Water, 
filtering  for  ages  through  th*  calcareous  rocks,  has  formed 


stalactites    and    stalagmites,    in  the  roofs  of   all    thesa^ 
grottos. 

Earthquakes  are  unknown  in  Malta  in  modern  times,] 
but  at  Gozo  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects,  geologi- 
cally considered,  that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see;  al 
rent,  not  in  the  soil  only,  but  in  the  rock  from  the  sea-shnrej 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  island,  which  seems  to  have  been  torr 
asunder  by  a  force  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception! 
from  any  in  constant  operation.  A  view  lately  given  in  the 
Saturday  Magazine  *,  of  a  land-slip  near  Axmouth.Devon- 
shire,  gives  some  idea  of  this  ruin. 

20.      HEALTH. 

The  seasons  at  Malta  are  regular  and  well-defined.  In 
the  summer  the  heat  is  oppressive,  and  the  rain  continues 
with  intervals  of  fine  weather,  through  the  months  of  De- 
cember, January,  and  part  of  February;  but  both  of  these 
periods  are  free  from  the  diseases  that  usually  prevail  in  this 
latitude,  for  there  is  no  damp  and  stagnant  air,  as  in  woody 
countries;  there  is  no  vegetable  putrefaction,  nor  animal 
miasm,  to  contaminate  the  air,  but  the  porous  rock  absorbs 
superfluous  moisture,  the  sea-breezes  constantly  renew  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  health  of  the  islands  is  remarkable. 

The  spring  is  refreshed  by  cool  winds  from  the  west, 
but  there  are  no  regular  sea  and  land  breezes,  and  the 
nights  of  summer  are  oppressive.  Storms  are  not  frequent, 
although  at  times  thunder-claps  burst  over  Valetta  with 
terrific  violence.  Some  years  since,  the  stone  wall  of  a 
house  was  cut,  as  by  a  hatchet,  from  the  roof  to  the  found- 
ation, by  lightning.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  of  which  this 
virall  formed  the  outer  side,  stood  an  iron  bedstead,  in 
which  was  a  child  asleep;  the  lightning  melted  one  of  the 
iron  posts  of  the  couch,  close  to  the  infant's  head,  and  yet 
it  slept  on,  undisturbed  by  the  warring  of  the  elements. 

Rain  has  been  known  to  fall  during  summer,  but  it  is 
very  rare;  the  dew,  however,  is  abundant,  and  it  is  the  habit 
of  the  natives  to  sleep  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses 
during  the  hottest  season,  exposed  to  this  abundant  conden- 
sation of  moisture ;  and  they  do  this  not  only  with  impunity, 
but  enjoy  it.  A  little  rain  falls  in  September,  but  between 
this  and  the  rainy  season  is  an  interval  of  delicious  weather, 
called  the  second  summer.  During  the  winter, however,  rain 
rarely  continues  several  days  without  intermission.  Thft 
winds  from  the  north  are  then  very  cutting,  but  frost  and 
snow  are  unknown.  A  few  flakes  of  snow  fell  in  the  winter 
of  1835 — 6,  but  none  had  been  seen  before  for  thirty  years, 
and  the  natives  looked  upon  it  as  an  especial  wonder. 

As  regards  temperature,  Malta  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  steady  climate  in  Europe.  For  the  last  six  years  the 
maximum  point  of  the  thermometer  within  doors  has  been 
90°  Fahr.,  minimum  46°.  There  is  no  intermission  of 
vegetation.  During  the  summer  months,  the  thermo- 
meter rises  from  80°  to  90^  Fahr.;  sinking  towards  the  end 
of  October  to  70°,  from  which  time  it  gradually  decreases 
until  January,  when  it  varies  from  55°  to  50°,  below  which 
it  rarely  falls.  At  the  end  of  February  it  again  rises 
to  60°,  and  continues  advancing  until  the  latter  end  of 
June,  when  the  summer  sets  in.  This  range  does  not  vary 
much  one  year  from  another. 

The  thermometer,  however,  is  no  index  whatever  to  the 
degree  of  heat  or  cold  felt  by  the  human  body  at  any  place, 
and  at  Malta  this  instrument  is  more  than  usually  fallacious. 
The  v/eather-cock  is  the  best  animal  thermometer  at  Valetta. 
In  the  nights  of  summer,  if  the  wind  falls  calm,  the  heat  felt 
by  man  is  intense,  and  in  a  far  higher  ratio  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  mercurial  thermometer.  In  the  autumn,  the 
south-east  wind,  or  sciroc,  brings  an  overpowering  lassitude 
to  man  and  beast,  equally  apart  from  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture, which  may  be,  and  often  is,  considerably  cooler  than  at 
other  times,  when  the  air  will  feel  light,  thin,  and  fine,  as 
it  always  does  at  Malta,  however  hot  it  m?y  be,  so  that  the 
wind  be  from  the  west.  Again,  the  north  wind  in  winter 
is  often  very  bitter,  when  the  thermometer  does  not  indicate 
any  considerable  loss  of  caloric. 

The  sciroc  wind  generally  blows  from  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  African  desert,  and  brings  with  it  a  consider- 
able degree  of  moisture.  During  its  continuance  the  heat 
is  oppressive,  the  air  assumes  a  hazy  appearance,  and  de- 
posits moisture  on  the  walls,  pavement,  furniture,  books, 
&.C.,  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  furniture,  which  warps 
and  cracks  as  it  becomes  dry  again.  The  cockpit  decks, 
under  a  ship's  wind  sails,  are  as  moist  as  if  steam  had  been 
blowing  down  instead  of  air.  Wine,  and  malt  liquors  in 
cask,  become  muddy,  and  remain  so  if  bottled  at  this  time, 
♦  SeeVol.  XVI.  p.  49. 
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or  so  lonpc  as  they  are  sick.  And  now,  perhaps,  the  sciroc 
sinks  djwn, — a  calm  still  more  oppressive  ensues, — and 
debility,  Ustlessness,  utter  lassitude  of  mind  and  body,  hold 
an  unconcjuerable  spell  over  the  physical  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  man,  and  his  efforts  of  action  are  for  the  time 
paralyzed.    Vegetation  is  said  to  be  cherished  by  it. 

A  weiterly  wind  blows  away  in  half  an  hour  all  these 
feelings  of  exhaustion,  but  as  the  sciroc  is  the  only  real 
drawback  to  the  climate  of  Malta,  how  may  it  be  avoided, 
or  its  effects  be  combated  ?  Fortunately,  it  is  only  during 
the  month  of  September  that  it  is  frequent;  it  does  not 
attach  or  become  sensible  to  English  residents  till  they 
have  been  a  year  or  two  upon  the  island,  and  its  effects  are 
quite  transient.  The  island  of  Gozo  offers  a  healthy  i-efuge 
during  September,  and,  indeed,  at  any  period  of  the  year, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  cooler,  and  the  sciroc  is  felt  there  in  a 
much  less  degree.  To  those  who  cannot  leave  Valetta,  ice 
or  snow,  and  cold  bathing,  are  necessaries  of  life.  The 
effects  of  the  sciroc  are,  however,  as  \Te  said  before,  alto- 
gether transient 

What,  then,  are  the  diseases  most  prevalent  at  Malta? 
We  put  this  question  to  the  principal  English  physician  at 
Valetta, and  were  told,  that  except  those  affections  commonly 
incident  to  humanity,  and  especially  those  attending  the 
early  periods  of  life,  as  measles,  small-pox,  &c.,  there  were 
few  or  none  besides.  We  put  the  same  question  when  going 
round  the  wards  of  the  hospital  at  Gozo,  and  were  told, 
"  The  only  disease  we  have  here  is  starvation ;  the  poor 
people  come  in  here  in  too  impoverished  a  condition  to  bear 
solid  food,  but  by  feeding  them  upon  broth  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  gradually  coaxing  their  stomachs  with  animal 
food,  they  generally  leave  the  hospital  fat  and  well  in  a  few 
weeks.  Low  fever,  brought  on  by  positive  want  of  food, 
forms  a  large  majority  of  all  the  cases  admitted." 

It  is  generally  considered  that  an  extreme  degree  of  heat 
is  an  element  favourable  for  producing  disease  of  the  liver. 
The  statistical  report  of  Captain  TuUoch  says,  however, 
that  the  Maltese  are  remarkably  free  from  disease  of  that 
organ;  "a  sufficient  proof,"  observes  the  Quarterly  Journal  I 
of  Medicine,"  tha.t  heat,  for  many  months  little  inferior  to 
that  of  tropical  regions,  is  inadequate  to  produce  a  preva- 
lence of  liver  disease." 

Exposure  to  the  mid-day  sun,  after  intemperance,  pro- 
duces coup  de  soleil.  The  glare  of  the  sun  upon  the  naked 
rocks  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes;  the  natives  suffer  much 
from  blindness.  The  significant  name  of  "  headach,"  given 
there  to  bad  Marsala  wine,  and  that  of  "ikill  Johns"  to  a 
small  hard  white  apricot,  are  sufficient  cautions  to  avoid 
them.  These  apricots  are  among  the  first  fruit,  are 
remarkably  cheap,  and  many  of  the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  die 
from  their  effects.  Deformity  is  rare:  hydrophobia  is  un- 
known: and  horses  are  not  subject  either  to  glanders  or 
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QUARANTINE. 


Malta  suffered  considerably  from  the  cholera  in  1837,  as, 
indeed,  it  had  been  expected,  on  account  of  the  large  and 
crowded  population  of  Valetta;  but  it  is  the  plague  that  has 
been,  and  is  still  considered  to  be,  the  enemy,  not  only  of 
this  island,  but  of  every  place  in  the  Levant.  The  lazzaret 
of  Malta  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  has  been  considered 
the  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  this  pestilence  into  Eu- 
rope. The  judgment  of  Europeans  has  never,  until  of  late, 
investigated  the  real  conditions  under  which  plague  and 
other  putrid  fevers  arise ;  while  fear  has  vitiated  the  opinions 
of  those  who  were  removed  from  the  source  of  the  inquiry, 
and  prejudiced  the  observations  of  those  that  were  on  the 
spot. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion 
upon  the  necessity  or  uselessness  of  quarantine,  but  the 
quarantine  laws  have  separated  nation  from  nation  further 
than  the  seas  which  would,  but  in  vain,  connect  them ;  and 
the  streams  of  commerce,  of  civilization,  and  of  ameliorated 
happiness,  that  would  have  flowed  mutually  from  contiguous 
continents,  have  been  driven  back  by  the  hand  of  fear ;  and 
while  it  is  asserted,  on  one  hand,  by  the  majority  of  the 
European  physicians  that  are  now  practising  in  the  East, 
that  there  is  no  necessity,  or  use,  or  prevention,  but  great 
abuse  and  suffering  entailed  upon  health  and  commerce  by 
these  laws,  and  while  many  others  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion,  it  is  at  the  same  time  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the 
facts  are  not  numerous  enough,  and  the  statistical  results  too 
fe\y,  to  enable  any  one  to  give  an  ultimate  decision.  We 
think  this,  or  any  other  place,  is  fit  for  any  subject  near  to 
the  welfare  of  us  all,  and  though  no  man  has  power  over  the 


final  issue  of  any  struggle  between  truth  and  error,  yet,  by 
taking  the  part  of  one,  rather  than  the  other,  he  may  either 
perpetuate  error  for  a  while,  or  do  his  best  to  anticipate  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  truth. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  best  method  in  any  inquiry  upon 
which  the  minds  of  men  are  divided.  Let  no  one  blindly 
repeat  his  own  convictions  of  general  results ;  let  hitft 
abstain  from  the  expression  of  opinions,  nor  waste  his 
time  in  tracing,  line  by  line,  the  impression  that  this  or  that 
fact  left  upon  himself:  but  let  him  present  the  living  fact 
itself  to  others,  and  if  it  be  truth,  it  will  have  its  weight» 
and  if  it  be  not,  no  sophistry  can  long  bolster  it  up.  Let 
men  confine  themselves  to  the  positive  history  of  what  has 
been — to  accurate  descriptions  of  things  divested,  as  far  as 
may  be,  of  individual  opinions — to  facts  made  common  to 
all  by  being  told  in  the  simple  language  of  all, — in  short, 
to  truth,  quietly  presented  to  the  mind  with  a  most  patient 
philosophy. 

We  think  these  observations  apply  to  the  question  of 
quarantine  as  it  now  stands,  and  hope  that  we  have  pre* 
pared  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  few 
facts  we  have  room  to  give,  to  which  we  ask  his  attention. 

The  plague  broke  out  at  Malta  in  181.1,  and  from  April 
of  that  year  till  September,  1814,4668  persons  died,  and 
the  island  was  kept  in  quarantine  for  i\ie  fourteen  following^ 
years  by  France  and  Italy.  To  discover  how  the  disease 
originated,  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  so  as  to  be  able  ever 
afterwards,  by  all  human  means,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  like  misery,  was  of  course  the  wish  of  all. 

The  opinion  then  and  since  held  is,  that  plague  was 
always  introduced  from  the  East  by  an  infected  person,  or 
by  his  clothes,  or  anything,  in  short,  that  had  been  near  one 
ill  of  plague ;  that  the  disease  never  arose  spontaneously  at 
Malta.  The  account,  as  told  us  by  an  ofiicer  of  quarantine, 
on  duty  when  it  broke  out  in  1813,  tallies  with  this  opinion. 
A  guardian  of  the  lazzaret,  it  was  said,  purchased  some 
leather  from  a  vessel  from  Alexandria,  where  the  plague 
had  been  raging,  and  landed  this  article  before  the  usual 
period  of  purification  had  expired.  "'  Hence,"  said  he,  "  arose 
the  pestilence  which  desolated  our  island ;  nay  more — Gozo 
was  for  a  long  time  free  from  it,  but  at  last  it  appeared  in 
a  casal  near  the  Giant's  Tower.  The  daughter  of  a  guardian 
was  the  first  victim,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  the  second. 
Cotton  is  considered  to  retain  the  infection  of  plague  longer 
than  most  other  substances,  and  when  the  man  was  asked, 
just  before  his  death,  if  he  were  aware  of  having  any  cotton 
about  him,  he  confessed,  that  when  employed  in  the  lazza 
ret  at  Malta,  he  had  stolen  jewellery  from  those  dead  of  the 
plague;  that  he  had  secreted  these  in  a  box  containing 
cotton-wool,  and  had  given  them  to  his  daughter,  who  had 
died." 

To  complete  these  apparent  links  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
quarantine  laws  have  ever  since  been  enforced  with  extreme 
care  at  Malta,  and  no  plague  has  since  appeared  outside 
the  lazzaret.  Having,  however,  obtained  security  from 
pestilence  without,  who  are  those  devoted  individuals  who 
risk  their  lives  in  the  purification  of  infectious  bales  of  mer- 
chandise, especially  of  cotton,  the  most  fatal  of  contagious 
media?  If  leather,  when  carried  out  of  the  lazzaret,  and 
exposed  to  the  sea-breezes,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
at  Malta,  when  passing  from  the  quarantine  to  the  com- 
mercial harbour,  be  the  carrier  of  the  plague,  how  much 
more  dangerous  must  it  be  to  those  persons  whose  anxious 
duty  it  is  to  handle  such  articles  from  the  first  hour  of 
their  arrival !  If  the  human  beings,  clothes,  books,  and 
merchandise  contained  within  any  lazzaret  at  any  given 
time,  would,  if  suffered  to  pass,  as  from  a  centre  to  their 
respective  destinations,  carry  with  them  pestilence  and 
death,  how  virulent  must  be  the  poison,  how  concentrated 
the  contagion,  when  confined  within  the  narrow  focus  of  a 
single  building! 

We  wish  to  present  facts,  and  not  opinions;  but  a  chain 
of  reasoning  is  necessary  to  link  these  facts  together.  If 
certain  men,  clothes,  and  merchandise  be  saturated  with  the 
contagious  miasm  of  the  plague,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
will  be,  at  least,  equally,  if  not  more  virulently  so,  in  a 
crowded  lazzaret,  as  when  scattered  in  the  open  air,  through 
various  countries.  It  is  for  those  who  maintain  that,  when 
so  scattered,  they  do  carry  about  them  the  fatal  germs  of 
plague,  to  prove,  at  least,  that  they  are  not  without  the 
same  when  shut  up  in  the  prisons  of  disease.  The  follow- 
ing facts,  detailed  by  the  officers  of  quarantine  at  Malta, 
as  answers  to  certain  questions  put  to  them  hy  Mr.  Holroyd, 
go  far  to  prove  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Capt,  Bonavia,  superintendent  of  the  lazzaret  at  Malta, 
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has  been  there  since  1832;  has  never  known  any  persons 
employ  il  in  fumi^atiii<^  leilers  from  infected  places  to 
•have  been  aliacked  with  plaj,'ue ;  that  the  persons  emiiloyed 
in  ihe  sniokm^-oliice  give  the  letters  a  jjeneral  fumiyation 
before  they  put  themselves  in  contact  with  them:  has  never 
known  f^uardians  employed  in  handling  the  bapgage  of 
passengers  or  merchandise  to  have  been  attacked  with 
plague:  that  15,276  persons  have  performed  quarantine 
in  Uie  lazzaret  of  Malta  from  18.12  till  September  1838; 
that  of  the;,e  he  has  never  known  a  case  of  plague  occur, 
in  the  lazzaret,  except  those  removed  from  vessels  where 
the  disease  was  raging  at  the  lime  of  their  removal. 

Giovanni  Garcin,  first  clerk  to  the  lazzaret,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  for  twenty-nine  years;  has 
never  known  an  instance  of  the  persons  employed  in 
exposing  cotton,  wool,  feathers,  liax,  rags,  sails,  or  other 
suspected  articles  from  infected  places,  to  have  be;en  at- 
tacked with  plague  while  so  employed,  excepting  upon 
vessels  having  the  disease  on  board :  that  the  laundresses 
handle  the  dirty  linen  of  the  passengers  without  any  pre- 
caution previous  to  immersing  it  in  water;  that,  of  the 
laundresses  thus  employed  to  wash  the  linen  of  persons  in 
quarantine,  he  has  never  known  one  to  be  attacked  toith 
playue. 

Hut,  upon  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Tweedie.  physician  to  the 
Luadoii  Fevtr  Ho-pnal,  says,  "Every  phvsic.ian,  with  one 
excepiioa,  (til.:  late  Dr.  Baieinan,)  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Kever  Hus;)iiai  (of  London),  has  been  attacked  with 
fever  during  his  attendance,  and  three  out  of  eight  physi- 
cians ha\e  died  :  that  the  resident  medical  officers,  matrons, 
porters,  domestic  servants,  and  nurses,  have  one  and  all  in- 
variably been  the  subjects  of  fever;  and  the  laundresses, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  wash  the  patients'  clothes,  are  so  invari- 
ably and  frequently  attacked  that  few  women  will  under- 
take this  duty." 

We  ask  no  one  to  be  convinced  by  these  facts,  that  the 
Li)iidon  Fever  Hospiial  stands  more  in  need  of  quarantine 
lliaii  an  eastern  lazzaret;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  advise 
any  reader,  to  wiiom  this  subject  is  a  fresh  one,  not  to  pass 
irum  or.e  extreme  opinion  to  another,  but  to  collect  more 
facts,  and  facts  only,  upon  a  subject  so  important  to  the 
commerce  and  health  of  nations. 

22.      TUE   MALTESE   PEOPLE. 

Treatise  after  treatise  repeats  that  the  Maltese  are  of 
Arabian  origin,  but  we  have  seen  that  Tynans,  Carthagi- 
nians, Romans,  &c.,  successively  possessed  the  island,  and 
/'rom  tills  mixed  stock,  llie  present  race  must  be  derived. 
The  Arabs,  it  is  true,  conquered  Malta,  but  they  in  their 
turn  gave  way  to  others,  and  lelt  of  course  a  portion  of  their 
habiis,  language,  &e.,  and  but  a  portion,  engrafted  upon 
the  original  inhabiiaiits.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Mal- 
tese language,  as  now  spoken,  greatly  resembles  the  Arabian, 
and  in  their  wordy  quarrels,  they,  like  the  Arabs,  instead  of 
abusing  each  other,  vent  the  whole  of  their  scurrility  on  the 
fathers,  mothers,  and  other  relations  of  their  adversaries; 
but  this  only  proves  that  their  language  and  habits  were 
derived  from  one  common  source  with  the  Arabian. 

The  Maltese  men  are  of  ordinary  stature,  strong,  robust, 
and  of  a  brown  complexion  ;  the  women  are  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  dark-eyed,  delicate,  and  well  made.  Both 
have  great  mobility  of  muscle,  which  well  represents  their 
rapidity  of  mental  perception,  and  of  moral  sensibility. 
They  are  affectionate,  sincere,  but  jealous ;  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  self-denying.  The  females  are  often  mothers 
at  tnirteen  years  of  age,  and  have  proverbially  a  numerous 
progeny. 

The  costume  of  the  native  women  is  afatdetta,  or  mantle 
pf  black  silk  brought  over  the  head  and  partly  hiding  the 
face,  and  worn  over  a  l)lack  silk  shirt,  with  a  while  muslin 
body.  This  is  the  universal  dress  of  females  in  the  middle 
class  of  life;  those  higher  in  condition  adopt  the  English 
bonnet,  &c.;  and  the  poorer  persons  vary  from  their  country- 
women in  variety  of  colour  only.  Between  the  English  and 
Maltese  male  costume,  the  difference  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  working  classes;  these  wear  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  garments,  a  black  or  coloured  cap  hanging  half-way 
down  the  back,  a  close  fitting  jacket  with  innumerable  but- 
tons, with  a  scarf  folded  round  the  waist.  Their  hair  is  cut 
close,  except  upon  the  temples,  where  two  or  three  long 
ringlets  are  cultivated  with  extreme  care.  The  most  severe 
puuishnient  to  them  is  to  deprive  them  of  this  ornament, 
vvhicn  IS  done  to  criminals  in  prison.  The  Maltese  women 
are  much  prettier  than  the  Gozitans. 

The  Maltese  are  very  partial  to  the  water.    Tb«ur  boAte, 


although  apparently  clumsj',  are  well  adapted  for  the  kind 
of  service  for  which  they  are  built;  they  are  clean,  safe,  and 
commodious,  and  are  rowed  with  great  celerity,  the  boatmen 
standing  with  their  faces  to  the  prow,  and  throwing  their 
whole  weight  against  the  oar,  which  is  plunged  deep  into 
the  water.  The  natives,  both  male  and  female,  are  expert 
swimmers. 

Their  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  landed  property 
of  their  church  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  rental  of  the  island, 
out  of  which,  the  bishop  is  limited  to  an  income  of  3000/.  a 
year.  Until  very  lately,  their  language  was  entirely  an  oral 
one,  that  is,  not  written,  but  merely  spoken  by  an  unlettered 
population;  it  is  said  to  be  a  patois  between  the  Arabic  and 
Italian,  and  this  assertion  is  true  in  the  main.  The  Italian 
was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Roger  the 
Norman  conquered  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  has  since  beea 
employed  for  all  social,  judicial,  and  civil  purposes.  Th 
higher  classes  learn  the  English  language  as  an  accom- 
plishment, and  the  lower,  especially  the  boatmen,  as  a  means 
of  communication  with  their  English  emph)yers. 

We  have  noticed  the  formation  of  schools  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  the  revival  of  literature  consequent 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  professors,  both  in  the 
grammar-school  and  university,  are  paid  by  the  government. 
The  knights  founded  a  library  in  1650,  which  is  of  public 
access,  and  consists  of  100,000  volumes. 

23.      KESOURCKS. 

Malta  is  a  crown  colony,  and  the  local  government  is 
composed  of  the  acting  governor  and  a  council  of  six.  The 
courts  of  justice  are  numerous,  and  law  is  dear.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  amounts  to  about  100,000/.  a  year,  of  which  7000/. 
is  produced  by  customs,  and  23,000/.  from  rentals.  Malta 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  spots  on 
the  globe.  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  only  nine-tenths  of 
an  acre  to  each  human  being;  and  calculating  only  that 
part  which  is  cultivated,  and  all  that  is  susceptible  of  being 
so,  it  is  scarcely  five-eighths  of  an  acre  to  each.  The  same 
extent  of  surface  which  sustains  1216  soUls  in  Malta,  sup- 
ports but  152  souls  in  England. 

In  1837,  the  census  of  Malta  and  Gozo  numbered  120,989 
souls,  of  whom  61,159  were  males,  and  59,830  females.  Of 
the  total  number.  104,521  were  within  the  island  of  Malta; 
and  of  these,  94,978  were  natives,  1468  British  residents, 
4fi71  aliens,  2332  British  troops,  377  vvomen  and  others  ac- 
companying the  troops,  and  695  childre:i  of  these.  Of  the 
total  number  in  the  Maltese  islands,  16,468  lived  at  Gozo, 
and  of  these,  16,455  were  natives,  and  only  13  British  rest 
dents. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  land  are  cultivated,  the  remainin 
third  being  rock  destitute  of  soil.  Most  of  that,  indeed 
which  is  under  cultivation,  has  been  formed  artificially  b 
levelling  the  rocks  and  spreading  all  the  soil  that  could  b 
spared  from  the  valleys  upon  this  toundation.  Each  of  these' 
petty  levels  are  surrounded  by  stone  walls  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  being  washed  away;  a  succession  of  these  walls, 
one  aliove  another,  form  terraces,  from  the  valleys  upwards. 
The  land  is  never  suffered  to  rest,  and  consequently  is  too 
precious  to  lay  down  for  pasture  ;  wheat  is  sou  n  every  alter- 
nate year  with  barley  and  clover.  The  seed  is  put  in  the 
ground  in  November,  and  the  corn  is  cut  in  June,  and 
trodden  out  by  oxen.  The  barley  is  sown  about  the  same  time; 
much  of  this  is  cut  green  for  fodder,  and  the  rest  is  left  till 
May  for  seed.  After  this  crop,  the  fields  are  sown  with 
<;otton,  melons,  cummin,  sesam,  &c.  Peas,  beans,  Indian 
corn,  and  other  leguminous  plants  are  substituted  for  barley 
when  the  land  seems  to  be  exhausted.  No  oats  are  grown. 
The  land  is  well  irrigated,  there  being  a  cistern  in  almost 
every  field. 

Potatoes  are  fine  at  Malta,  but  soon  degenerate,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  every  two  or  three  years  to 
fresh  tubers  from  England.  The  clover,  or  sulla,  grows  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  bears  a  beautiful  crimson 
tlower,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  food  for  cattle. 

Only  sufficient  corn  for  three  months  can  be  raised  in 
Malta  and  Gozo,  the  remainder  of  the  supply  being  drawn 
from  Sicily  and  Russia;  but  a  vast  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  succeed  the  harvest,  compensate,  though 
feebly,  for  the  insufficient  supply  of  grain.  There  are 
oranges,  melons,  particularly  the  water-melon,  fijzs,  the 
prickly  pear,  apricots,  almonds,  grapes,  apples,  especially 
at  Gozo,  and  a  variety  of  other  EuKipean  and  Easicrii 
fruits.  A  few  sugar-canes  are  raised  at  Gozo;  the  sliaddocK. 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  Malta;  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  fruit  or  vegetable,  peculiar  to  any  other  part  of 
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the  globe,  that  couUl  not  be  brought  to  perfection  here  at 
one  or  other  season  of  the  year. 

The  oranjzes  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
and  form  an  article  of  exportatio'i  to  Enf^huul.  Of  these, 
theefijjllie  blood  ami  the  mandarin  are  the  choicest  kinds. 
The  eng-orange  is  most  esteemed  at  Malta,  but  the  blood  in 
London,  on  account  doubtless  of  its  curious  appearance. 
There  are  two  fables  as  to  'he  cause  of  its  deep  rich  caiiuiiie 
colour;  one,  that  it  has  been  obtained  by  grufiing  the  orange 
upon  a  pometrranate  sto(dv;  the  other,  that  the  sod  was  so 
thor(Mi<:bly  saturated  wiili  the  blood  of  the  knights,  that  the 
stains  ha\e  not  yet  passed  away.  The  true  cause  is  not 
known.  The  mandarin,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  Chinese  head-dress,  is  of  a  most  exquisite  odour,  the 
essential  oil  of  the  peel  possessing  a  more  powerful  aroma 
than  that  of  any  other  kind.  We  have  seen  this  variety  in 
the.  London  market  during  the  last  season,  under  the  name 
of  the  Tangierene  orange,  but  all  attempts  to  export  it 
from  Malta  failed. 

These  islands  do  not  produce  more  grapes  than  are 
sufficient  (or  their  own  consumption,  and  but  little  wine  is 
made,  and  that  at  Gozo. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  cotton-plant  at  Malta, 
one  producing  a  white  cotton,  and  the  other  a  reddish 
brown  nankeen:  both  are  annuals,  the  seed  of  whit  h  is 
sown  about  the  end  of  May,  after  the  corn  is  off  the  land, 
and  the  pod  is  gathered  in  the  early  part  of  September. 
Li  1801  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  produced  in  these 
islands  amounted  to  about  half  a  million  sterling,  and  a 
lucrative  exportation  of  a  part  of  this  to  Marseilles,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  remainder  at  home,  employed  and 
supported  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this 
trade  has  declined  from  causes  too  numerous  to  mention 
here;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  practi(!al  men,  that  nothing 
is  likely  to  revive  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  island. 
The  production  of  the  raw  material  will  still  afford  em- 
ployment to  the  poor. 

The  goats  of  Malta  are  of  a  superior  bvsed,  very  large, 
and  produce  excellent  milk  ;  of  which  cheese  is  made. 
Oxen  and  horses  are  brought  from  Barbary,  but  asses  are 
bred  upon  the  island,  and  are  remarkably  fine.  Sheep  are 
very  prolific,  often  producing  four,  and  seldom  less  than 
t\vo,  lambs  at  a  time.  Bees  are  kept  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  honey  is  liquid,  clear  and  aromatic.  The  raising 
of  the  silk-worm  and  cochineal  insect  have  both  been 
attempted  within  the  last  few  years,  but  neither  have  as  yet 
succeeded. 

There  is  no  public  conveyance  upon  the  islands,  but 
communication  between  Malta  and  Gozo  is  kept  up  almost 
daily  by  about  a  dozen  provision-boats,  and  the  produce  of 
the  interior  is  brought  by  carts  to  Valetta.  The  markets 
are  well  supplied. 

24.      CO>fCLUSION. 

Malta  is  a  colony  of  England,  a  commercial  depot  for 
the  neighbouring  ports,  and  the  centre  of  steam  navigation 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  yet  is  impoverished  to  the  last 
decree.  A  man  may  dine,  it  is  said,  on  fish,  Hesh,  and 
fowl  for  a  half-penny— the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  half-penny. 
The  penny  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  called  grains,  and 
a  single  grain's  worth  of  cooked  meat  may  be  purchased  by 
the  poor.  Many  rarely  taste  bread,  living  upon  innutritions 
fruits — and  glad  to  eat  of  the  hard  beans  of  the  locu^t-trec, 
the  veritable  "  husks"  with  which  the  prodiaal  son  would 
fain  have  filled  himself.  We  have  seen  the  poor  of  Citta 
Veccbia  devour  raw  cabbage  stalks,  and  boiled  clover  is 
positively  the  food  of  some  at  the  most  trying  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Willinff  hearts  and  able  hands  want  work,  and  their 
capabilities  are  but  little  known.  The  Maltese  workman- 
ship in  gold  and  silver  surpasses,  in  delicacy  of  execution, 
every  other  in  the  world.  Masterly  manipulation  in  metal, 
stone,  and  wood,  is  an  universal  talent  amongst  them.  The 
magnificent  mosaic  pavement  of  St.  John's  church  has 
lately  been  repaired  by  men  working  for  a  shilling  a  day. 
They  learnt  to  cut,  inlay,  and  polish  the  smallest  designs 
with  extreme  accuracy.  The  embroidery  of  the  native 
women  would  soon  rival  that  executed  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Turkish  serajrlio.  The  muscular  system  of  the  Maltese  is 
hijihly  developed,  not  as  to  mass,  but  function.  There  is 
the  same  difference  between  an  English  and  a  Maltese 
ariificer,  as  between  the  huge  dray-horse  and  the  Arab 
steed  ; — the  one  possesses  strength,  solidity,  and  enduring 
vigour,  and  the  othei;  surpassing  delicacy  of  motion.  Sepa- 
rate paths  are  open  for  the  industry  of  both. 


The  domestic  stone  palaces  of  Malta  are  inhabited  by 
families  without  resources,  who  would  gladly  welcome  the 
English  straiuiei-.  The  hotels  of  the  capital  are  as  cheap 
as  they  are  luxurious.  The  climate  is  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  Greece  or  Italy,  being  free  from  the  fatal  minsms 
that  are  frenerated  in  those  damp  and  undraiiied  countries. 

The  Maltese  themselves  are  attached  to  the  English; 
their  fortifications  and  their  churches,  and  other  works  of 
art.  invite  the  traveller  to  their  island  :  but  let  him  beware 
of  remaining  too  long,  unless  h-  should  be  willing  to 
abandon  his  native  country,  for  Malta  and  Gozo  are  still 
the  i>lands  of  Cahpso.  and,  afier  havin<j  been  garrisoned 
for  three  years  at  Valetta,  the  English  soldier  often  iiecomes 
unnerved,  and  has  been  seen  to  express  unmanlv  regret 
when  ordered  to  embark  for  home.  '  *■ 

There  is  a  fascination  in  such  a  climate  which  becomes 
dangerous  to  moral  power  and  mental  action,  and  to  the 
dormant  faculties  of  an  uneducated  man  the  effects  are 
often  fatal  to  future  efforts :  but,  to  the  over-excited 
intellect,  whose  powers  have  been  unduly  worked— to  the 
mind  morbidly  alive  to  the  necessities  of  labour,  and  over 
stimulated,  even  by  its  own  feverish  spirit  of  emulation, 
until  it  is  too  irritable  to  cease  from  work,  and  yet  too 
exhausted  to  work  with  vigour — to  such  as  these  Malta 
would  be  a  most  healing  climate,  and  how  many  minds  in 
this  condition  are  there  in  highly  civdized  England. 

Go  view  the  palace,  rich  in  tapestried  hall. 

The  Moorish  window  and  the  massive  wall; 

AntI  mark  the  many  loiterin;;^  in  the  sl«ade. 

In  many-coloured  garb  and  guise  arrayed; 

Long-haired  Sclavonian  skipper  with  the  red 

And  scanty  cap,  which  ill  protects  the  head: 

VVhite-kilted  Suliot,  gay  and  gdded  Greek, 

Grave  turbaned  Turk,  and  Moor  of'swarthy  cheek;— 

And  sainted  John's  contiguous  pile  explore. 

Gemmed  altar,  gilded  beam,  aid  gorgeous  floor, 

VVhere  you  emblazoned  in  mosaic  see 

The  symbols  of  a  monkish  ctiivalry. 

William  Stkwart  Rose, 

But  we  must  make  an  end.  The  Maltese  are  free,  and 
fit  for  freedom,  being  active  in  mind  and  body,  glad  to 
work,  glad  to  learn,  sober,  contented,  obedient  to  the  local 
laws,  and  attached  to  the  English  government  which  pro- 
tects them :  but  they  are  very  poor,  yet  cheerful  midst 
want  and  suffering — calling- tlieir  \oii\Cil  fiore  del  mondo, 
the  flower  of  the  world,  while  it  denies  them  bread  to  eat. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  increasing  intelligence  will  develop 
in  them  a  power  to  produce  important  media  for  successful 
comn.erce;  and,  possessing  freedom,  and  peace,  and  plenty, 
that  they  may  bear  these  blessings  with  the  same  modera- 
tion with  which  they  have  suffered  the  evils  of  political 
despotism  and  domestic  want. 

25.     POSTSCRIPT. 

In  a  former  Supplement  we  spoke  of  the  commission  which 
was  appointed  to  set  at  rest  the  grievances  of  which  the 
Maltese  had  complained.  By  a  spirit  of  economy  which  cor- 
responded to  the  expressed  desires  of  the  natives,  the  .salaries 
of  many  of  the  English  officials  were  reduced,  and  in  some 
cases  their  places  were  <2i\en  to  the  Maltese,  and  in 
others  they  were  totally  abolished.  It  is  now  discovered 
that  these  measures  have  led  to  the  retirement  from  the 
island  of  many  Englishmen,  who  spent  not  only  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  ofiices,  but  also  their  private  incomes',  amon<rst 
the  people,  and  that  the  Maltese  who  have  succeeded  them 
have  nor  the  means  of  circulating  the  .^ame  amount  of 
capital.  The  former  partial  e\il  is  now  said  to  have  been  a 
universal  good  :  but  by  these  timely  concessions  the  discon- 
tei  led  were  at  least  disarmed  of  every  handle  for  future 
a<.'ilatioii,  and,  against  any  disappointment  wiiich  arises 
upon  the  adaptation  of  conciliatory  measures,  we  ought  to 
set  off  all  that  moral  dissatisfaction  which  the  refusal  of 
the  same  might  probably  have  entailed  upon  the  parent 
government. 

The  commercial  relations  between  Malta  and  Sicily  are 
at  present  interrupted  by  a  want  of  right  understanding 
between  their  respective  governments.  There  is  no  steam 
communication,  direct  or  indirect,  between  these  islands: 
and  although  several  steam-vessels  pass  close  to  the  port  of 
Messina,  none  put  in  for  passengers,  or  even  for  letters. 
This  broken  correspondence  is  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Naples,  as  the  steam-boats  which  used  to  pass  between 
these  places  were  Neapolitan,  and  have  been  removed  since 
the  English  resisted  the  granting  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
whole  of  the  Sicilian  sulphur  trade  to  a  French  merchant. 
Such  a  short-sighted  policy  can  only  put  Malta  to  a  tern- 
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porary  inconvenience,  but  the  recoil  upon  Sicilian  trade  will 
not  be  transient.  By  the  planting:  of  a  monopoly  of  the  sul- 
phur trade  to  a  private  individual,  against  an  existing  treaty, 
and  to  the  annihilation  of  our  foreign  trade  therein,  the 
English  were  forced  back  upon  their  own  resources,  and  dis- 
covered in  iron  pyrites,  which  are  a  compound  of  sulphur 
with  iron,  sufficient  of  the  former  to  supply  the  whole  of  our 
manufactures.  Upon  being  compelled  to  rescind  the  mono- 
poly, the  king  of  Naples  put  a  duty  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  sulphur,  equivalent  to  the  same,  and  has  thereby  only  fur- 
ther stimulated  the  efforts  of  our  Cornish  miners.  The  duties 
also  upon  the  importation  of  British  goods  into  Sicily  are  in 
many  cases  so  excessive  as  virtually  to  prohibit  an  open  com- 
merce, while  they  are  the  main  support  to  an  illicit  trade. 
Almost  the  entire  trade  between  Malta  and  Sicily  is  in  fact 
contraband.  Not  many  weeks  since  the  writer  passed  from 
Messina  to  Valetta,  in  a  Sicilian  speronaro,  which  was  laden 
with  English  manufactured  goods  and  sugar.  These  arti- 
cles were  being  carried  to  Malta  only  to  be  smuggled  back 
again,  in  smaller  quantities,  to  various  places  upon  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  these  things  should 
be  placed  upon  a  more  solid  foundation. 

The  Protestant  church,  which  is  being  built  at  "Valetta 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  features  of  that  capital.  Its 
chaste  proportions  and  simplicity  of  detail  will  render  it  a 
graceful  Grecian  temple,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  the 
time  of  its  consecration  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  give 
the  reader  an  account  of  that  ceremony,  together  with  a 
drawing  of  the  finished  structure. 

After  mentioning  a  strong  sense  of  retributive  justice,  and 
an  excessive  sordidness  of  disposition,  as  the  two  most  un- 
favourable points  in  the  character  of  the  Maltese,  a  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  thus  paints  the  fairer  side  of  the 
picture: — 

"  Into  the  opposite  scale  must  be  cast  piety,  chastity,  so- 
briety, all  the  family  affections,  fidelity,  courage,  and  indus- 
try. In  Malta  the  usual  effect  of  a  hot  climate  in  disposing 
to  indolence  has  been  counteracted  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  the  scantiness  of  the  soil  has  infused  into  these 
islanders  a  portion^of  energy  and  activity  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  more  northern  regions.  On 
horseback  they  are  strong  and  courageous  as  ourselves ;  in 


the  management  of  tneir  own  vessels  they  are  admirable  : 
in  the  use  of  the  oar  they  are  undoubtedly  our  superiors: 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  may  almost  be  considered  as 
amphibious;  and  the  address  of  the  boys  on  the  Marina  of 
La  Valetta  in  recovering  a  small  piece  of  money  from  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  is  among  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances which  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  An 
Englishman  sees  with  wonder  the  driver  of  his  calcssa, 
during  the  most  oppressive  days  of  summer,  running  by  the 
side  of  his  horse  for  miles  together,  and  keeping  up  with 
him,  whatever  may  be  his  pace. 

"  Correspondent  in  appearance  to  the  vigour  with  which 
they  are  animated,  are  the  figure  and  limbs  of  the  Maltese. 
Strongly  resembling  the  remains  of  Greek  sculpture,  they 
afford  a  singular  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  that  model 
which  the  ancients  adopted  as  the  scheme  of  perfection, 
with  respect  to  strength  and  beauty,  in  the  human  frame." 

The  same  writer  gives  the  following  graphic  sketch  of 
the  capital;  with  which  we  must  conclude.  "Malta,  and 
its  sister  islands,  which  are  made  first,  as  viewed  from  the 
sea,  present  a  heavy,  undulating  outline  ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  whole  face  of  the  country  which  can  be  called 
pleasing  or  picturesque,  till  you  open  the  harbour  of  La 
Valetta.  Here,  indeed,  a  scene  bursts  upon  you  equally 
beautiful  and  imposing.  Two  considerable  inlets,  the 
largest  of  which  forms  a  most  magnificent  port,  almost  in- 
sulate the  town,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  which,  rising 
inland  from  the  sea,  exhibits  a  series  of  fine  buildings  tower- 
ing one  above  another,  and  crowned  with  some  singular 
edifices,  detached  from  the  mass,  which  give  a  striking 
finish  to  the  whole.  Each  side  of  the  harbour  is  strongly 
fortified  with  batteries  that  appear  to  grow  out  of  the  rock 
of  which  they  are  composed.  The  south-east  side,  suffi- 
ciently covered  with  forts  and  houses,  is  defended  with  a 
triple  tier  of  guns,  suggesting  an  image  of  power,  which 
works  of  the  first  order  often  fail  to  convey  to  an  inexperi- 
enced eye.  The  great  visible  length  of  the  harbour,  and  its 
windings,  which  leave  you  in  suspense  as  to  its  real  limits, 
fill  the  mind  with  undetermined  ideas  of  extent;  and  the 
quantity  of  shipping  of  various  nations,  of  different  forms, 
and  bearing  different  flags,  together  with  the  crowds  upon 
the  Marina,  gives  gaiety  and  animation  to  a  picture,  which 
can  scarce  be  paralleled  in  the  world." 


Scale  of  Feet. 

GROUND    PLAN   OF    GIANt'S    TOWEB,   GOZO, 

Tlie  part  shaded  with  oblique  linns  is  intended  to  rppresent  the  vast  thickness  of  tiie  walls  ;  that  with  ^rpendieular  lines,  the  portions  of 
tlie  pavement  wliicb  still  remain  entire  ;  wliile  tlio  four  iuclosures  are  left  a  blank.  Tiie  several  proportions  may  be  determined  by 
the  scale. 
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REMBRANDT  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

I. 

Rembrandt  is  emphatically  styled  by  Fuseli  a  Meteor 
in  art;  a  term  which  at  once  conveys  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  genius  of  that  order  whose  orbit  and  brilliancy 
belong  not  to  the  common  course  of  natural  events. 
"  He  was,"  says  this  severe  critic,  "  a  genius  of  the  first 
class  in  whatever  relates  not  to  form.  In  spite  of  the 
most  portentous  deformity,  and  without  considering  the 
spell  of  his  chiaroscuro,  such  were  his  powers  of  nature, 
such  the  grandeur,  pathos,  or  simplicity  of  his  composition, 
from  the  most  elevated  or  extensive  arrangement  to  the 
meanest  and  most  homely,  that  the  best  cultivated  eye,  the 
purest  sensibility,  and  the  most  refined  taste  dwell  on  them 
equally  enthralled.  He  possessed  the  full  empire  of  light 
and  shade,  and  of  all  the  tints  that  float  between  them. 
None  ever  like  Rembrandt  knew  how  to  improve  an 
accident  into  a  beauty,  or  to  give  importance  to  a  trifle." 

Rembrandt  van  lllivn  was  born  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 1606*,  at  his  father's  mill,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rhine  between  the  villages  of  Leydcndorp 
and  Koukergen,  not  far  distant  from  Ley  den.  His 
father's  name  was  Herman  Gerritze  van  Rhyn,  and  his 
mother's  Willems  van  Zuitbroek.  The  postfix  van 
Rhyn  refers  to  the  father's  occupation  as  a  miller. 

That  Rembrandt  was  "  born  an  artist "  seems  evident 
from  the  utter  dislike  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
regarded  all  pursuits  except  sketching.  His  uncommon 
talents,  which  began  to  be  understood  from  an  early 
age,  encouraged  his  father  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
make  him  a  learned  man  ;  but  his  tastes  and  associations 
being  all  connected  with  the  sphere  of  life  in  wliich  his 
parents  moved,  he  never  seems  to  have  desired  better 
society,  or  the  acquirements  to  fit  him  for  it :  even  in 
after-life  his  habits  were  vulgar,  and  his  companions  the 
frequenters  of  the  lowest  public  houses.  But  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  pictures,  etchings,  and  drawings,  new 
scattered  over  Europe  prove  that  his  greatest  delight 
was  in  the  exercise  of  his  ant. 

In  his  youth  Rembrandt  was  sent  to  a  classical  esta- 
blishment at  Leyden  ;  but  the  attempt  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  was  so  intolerable  that  his  father 
consented  to  his  return  home.  We  may  suppose  that 
some  further  persuasion  was  necessary  to  obtain  his 
parent's  consent  to  adopt  painting  as  a  profession. 
It  was,  however,  obtained,  and  young  Itembrandt  was 
placed  with  Jacob  van  Zwaanenburg,  (whose  chief  repu- 
tation is  that  of  having  been  the  first  instructor  of 
Rembrandt,)  with  whom  the  young  artist  passed  three 
years,  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of  art.  His  rapid 
progress  astonished  his  master,  but  the  pupil  discovered 
long  before  the  end  of  his  term  that  a  continued  ad- 
vance in  his  art  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Accord- 
ingly he  sought  the  instructions  of  Peter  Lastman,  at 
Amsterdam,  but  after  six  months  quitted  him  for  the 
instructions  of  Jacob  Pinas,  with  whom  he  did  not 
continue  long.  Other  accounts  state  that  Pinas  was 
his  first  master,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  received 
instructions  from  Peter  van  Schooten.  It  must  of 
course  be  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  above- 
named  painters  Rembrandt  was  most  indebted  for  infor- 
mation and  style ;  but  from  a  comparison  of  their 
several  -works,  Mr.  Smithf  is  disposed  to  name  Lastman 
and  Schooten  as  his  most  efficient  instructors,  there 
being  in  the  works  of  both  these  masters  sufficient  to 
trace  the  origin  of  those  peculiar  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  school  of  Rembrandt.  Thus  although 
he  was    unquestionably  a  pupil  of   several,  he  was    in 

*  This  (late  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Houbralceii,  who  is  gene- 
rally rei-iiriUd  as  the  most  accurate  ol'  Rembramlt's  biographers.  Other 
writers  name  the  lotli  of  June,  160G,  as  Die  date  ofliis  birth. 

+  Mr.  Smith  has  piiblishcd  a  val'iable  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the 
pictures,  etchings,  and  drawings  of  Rembrandt,  to  wliicli  are  prefixed  a 
tarefiiUy-wriUen  life,  and  a  critical  notice  of  the  ariist,  forming  altogeihcr 
a  complete  guide  to  the  works  of  Rembrandt.  V/e  have  to  acknort  hdge 
our  obligations  to  it,  us  also  to  Descainps,  Fiorello,  and  other  writers  on 
urt. 


truth  an  imitator  of  no  olie ;  for,  in  common  with  all 
great  artists,  Rembrandt  had  a  secret  presentiment  that 
nature  was  a  safer  and  surer  guide  than  the  professors 
of  the  art.  Having  therefore  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  art,  he  retired  to  the  sombre  interior  oi 
his  father's  mill,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired 
his  peculiar  taste  for  a  brilliant  concentration  of  light 
from  au  appearance  that  he  had  been  familiar  with 
from  his  infancy,  namely,  a  strong  beam  of  light  com- 
ing from  a  small  and  lofty  aperture  casting  on  the  sur- 
rounding objects  that  peculiar  tone  which  pervades 
most  of  his  pictures.  He  was  accustomed  to  manage 
the  light  in  his  own  painting  room  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  while  taking  a  portrait  he  generally  attached 
a  drapery  behind  the  sitter  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
intended  ground  of  the  picture. 

Thus  removed,  as  it  were,  from  the  world,  the  young 
artist  continued  for  some  time  in  the  endeavour  to 
embody  those  principles  which  as  yet  w^ere  but  dimly 
seen,  or  imperfectly  appreciated.  While  thus  multi- 
plying pictures  around  him  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own 
merits,  while  his  friends  regarded  him  as  a  prodigy, 
and  by  one  of  them  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  newly 
finished  production  to  a  picture-dealer  at  the  Hague. 
He  did  so,  and  to  his  surprise  received  a  heart}'  wel- 
come and  one  hundred  florins,  (about  eight  guineas,) 
for  his  picture.  This  sum  nearly  tm-ned  the  head  of 
the  young  artist.  He  had  proceeded  to  the  Hague  on 
foot,  but  eager  to  acquaint  his  parents  of  his  good 
fortune,  he  took  his  place  in  the  diligence  to  return 
home.  When  the  coach  stopped  on  the  road  for  the 
passengers  to  din6,  Rembrandt  was  so  much  absorbetl 
in  his  good  fortune,  that  he  did  not  get  out;  and  the 
horses  being  neglected  set  out  at  a  full  gallop,  arrived 
safely  at  Leyden,  and  entered- the  inn  yard  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  stop.  The  solitary  traveller  now 
hastily  aliglited,  and  without  waiting  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions with  which  he  was  assailed  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
coachman  and  the  other  passengers,  hun-ied  home  to 
communicate  his  good  fortune  to  his  parents.  This 
event  occurred,  according  to  Houbrakcn,  about  the  year 
1627  or  1628. 

Thus  encouraged,  he  laboured  with  redoubled  assi- 
duitv.  He  luidertook  several  portraits,  v>hich  caused 
him  often  to  visit  Amsterdam.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  induced  him  to  establish  himself  in  that  chy, 
which  he  did  about  the  year  1628,  (or,  as  some  writers 
state,  1630.) 

At  this  time  the  fine  arts  were  well  encouraged  in 
Holland.  The  cities  of  that  country  could  boast  of 
numerous  private  collections,  formed  by  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  amateurs,  who  were  always  seeking  oppor- 
tunities to -increase  the  number  of  their  pictures,  by 
which  means  they  most  effectually  encouraged  talent. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  substantial  patrons  of 
Rembrandt  was  the  distinguished  Burgomaster  Six, 
under  whose  patronage  he  soon  found  abundant  employ- 
ment, as  is  proved  by  the  dates  of  numerous  portraits 
of  individuals,  many  of  whose  names  are  now  interest- 
ing onlv  because  Rembrandt  delineated  their  features. 

His  first  important  work  at  this  time  is  a  picture  of 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  "  a  work  replete  with 
expression,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  finishing  and  effect." 
It  is  dated  1630.  Mr.  Smith  supposes  this  to  be  the 
picture  for  which,  with  another  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  he  charged  2000  florins  to  the  Prince  of' 
Orange. 

Sir, — At  length  I  send  you,  by  Lievensz,  the  two  pieces 
[pictures],  wliich  I  trust  will  be  found  of  a  quality,  that 
his  Highness  will  not  award  me  less  than  1000  florins 
each,  but  this  I  leave  to  the  pleasure  of  his  Highness;  an 
if  tliey  do  not  merit  those  sums,  he  will  give  me  less,  ae 
cording  as  he  may  think  proper.  Relying  on  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  his  Highness,  I  shall  feel  grateful  and  con- 
tented ;  and  remain  with  respect  and  compliments,  his  and 
your  atiectionate  servant,  Rembban©' 
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These  pictures  and  sundry  etchings  mark  the  opening 
of  our  artist's  career  in  Amsterdam.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  painti'.ig  a  pic- 
ture for  the  Surgeons'  Hall,  representing  the  Professor 
Tulp,  father-in-law  of  the  Burgomaster  Jan  Six,  giving 
a  lecture  on  a  dead  body  to  a  company  of  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  It  is  finished  throughout  with 
the  most  elaborate  care,  and  is  dated  1G32.  A  further 
notice  of  this  picture  will  be  found  in  Saturdm/  3Iaga- 
sine,  Vol.  XXH.,  p.  120.  This  very  beautiful  produc- 
tion must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  amateurs 
of  art  in  his  favour.  During  the  progress  of  this  work 
he  appears  to  have  made  several  etcliings. 

Ilembrandt  was  now  overwhelmed  with  commissions; 
pupils,  eager  for  his  instraction,  were  also  numerous. 
To  accommodate  them,  Rembrandt  hired  a  large  house 
in  the  Biomgracht,  and  gave  to  each  pupil  a  separate 
room  ;  he  so  arranged  their  studies  as  to  make  them 
most  profitable  to  himself;  he  frequently  retouched  the 
copies  which  they  made  from  his  own  works,  and  sold 
them  as  originals. 

Being  thus  established,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  good 
income,  Rembrandt  chose  a  wife  from  among  that  class 
of  society  in  which  he  had  passed  his  early  years:  he 
married  a  handsome  peasant  girl,  named  Saskia  van 
Uylenburg,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Raarup,  or  Rans- 
dorp,  iu  Waterland,  whose  portrait  he  frequently  intro- 
duced into  his  pictures.  By  this  marriage  Rembrandt 
had  one  son,  whom  he  named  Titus  van  Rhvn  :  the 
youth  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  profession,  but 
although  he  had  so  skilful  a  master,  he  never  attained 
any  eminence  in  the  art,  but  contented  himself  with 
copying  his  father's  works,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  pictures  produced  about  this  time  are  finished 
with  considerable  care,  "which  is  frequently  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  productions  of  genius,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  Rembrandt  may  have  done  it  in  conformity 
with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  period,  an  attention  to 
which  was  doubtless  necessary  in  oi'der  to  obtain  public 
approbation ;  accession  of  orders,  and,  consequently,  in- 
creased practice,  enabled  him  gradually  to  quit  this  style 
for  one  of  a  higher  order,  and  also  better  suited  to  his 
taste." 

During  the  years  1635  and  1636  he  produced  but  few 
historical  pictures,  so  that  it  is  supposed  that  portraiture 
or  some  other  pursuit  engaged  his  attention.  He  was 
probably  occupied  in  attendance  on  his  pupils.  Some 
writers  affirm  that  he  visited  Venice  about  this  time ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  other  authority  for  the  state- 
ment than  the  name  of  that  city  inscribed  under  some 
of  his  etchings,  with  the  view,  it  is  supposed,  of  enhanc- 
ing their  price.  The  only  work  of  his  pencil  bearing 
date  1636  is  a  picture  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  together 
with  several  etchings.  In  the  year  1637  he  reappeared 
with  increased  splendour,  and  produced  an  exquisitely- 
wrought  picture  of  "  The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  paying 
his  Labourers  ;"  another  of  "  The  Angel  departing  from 
the  family  of  Tobit;"  and  a  capital  portrait  of  a  Burgo- 
master, together  with  several  etchings.  In  1638  and 
the  year  following,  he  produced  no  very  important 
works. 

This  notice  of  Rembrandt  will  be  continued  in  another 
article.  The  frontispiece  to  the  present  one  is  frorn  a 
picture  known  as  "  Rembrandt's  Mill."  In  the  year 
1798  it  was  in  the  Orleans  collection,  and  valued  at  five 
hundred  guineas.  It  was  bought  by  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  exhibited  in  the  British  Gallery  in 
1815.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  who  is  said  to  have  paid  eight  hundred 
guineas  for  it. 

This  admirable  picture  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  large 
hill,  with  a  windmill  and  cottage  on  its  summit,  and  a  river 
flowing  at  its  base.  A  road  from  the  front  affords  an  easy 
ascent  up  the  hill,  one  side  of  which,  being  perpendicular, 
is  fenced  by  a  wall.  The  figures  consist  of  a  woman  wash- 
ing linen  in  the  river,  and  a  man  standing  in  conversation 
with  her ',  l^eyond  these  persons  is  a  boat  with  one  man  in 


it,  only  part  of  which  is  seen,  and  behind  them  is  a  woman 
descending  the  road,  leading  a  child  by  the  hand.  This 
simple  scene  is  rendered  sini;ularly  grand  and  imposing  by 
the  solemn  twiligiit  which  pervades  tiie  landscajjc,  the  solid 
forms  of  which  are  opposed  to  the  refulgent  li.uht  of  the 
departed  sun,  wliose  warm  tints  still  glow  on  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  are  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  limpid 
stream. 


MORN. 

IN    IMITATION    OF    "  NIGHT,"    BY    JIONTGO  JlEllV. 

JfoRN  is  the  time  to  wake — 

The  e3-e-licls  to  unclose — 
Spring  from  the  arms  of  sleep,  and  break 

Tlie  fetters  of  repose; 
Walk  witli  the  dewy  dawn  abroad, 
And  hold  sweet  fellowship  with  God. 

Morn  is  tlie  time  to  pray — 

How  lovely  and  how  meet, 
To  send  oiu-  earliest  thoughts  away. 

Up  to  the  mercy-seat! 
Ambassadors,  for  us,  to  claim 
A  blessing  iu  our  Master's  name. 

Morn  is  tlie  time  to  sing — 

How  charming  'tis  to  hear 
The  mingling  notes  of  nature  ring 

In  tlie  delighted  ear! 
And  with  that  swelling  antliem  raise 
The  soul's  fresh  matin-song  of  praise ! 

Morn  is  tlie  time  to  sow 

The  seeds  of  hcav'idy  truth, 
While  balmy  breezes  softly  blow 

Upon  the  soul  of  youth  ; 
And  look  to  Tliee,  nor  look  iu  vain. 
Our  God,  for  sunsliine  and  for  rain. 

Morn  is  the  time  to  shine 

When  skies  are  clear  and  blue — 
Reflect  the  rays  of  light  divine, 
y  As  morning  dew-dro]>s  do; 
Like  early  stars  be  early  bright. 
And  melt  away  like  them  in  light. 

Morn  is  the  time  to  thiidv, 

While  thoughts  are  fresh  and  fi'ee, 

Of  life,  just  balanced  on  the  brink 
Of  vast  eterm'ty ! 

And  ask  our  souls  if  they  are  meet 

To  stand  before  tlie  judgment-seat? 

Morn  is  the  time  to  die, 

'  Just  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
When  stars  are  fading  in  the  sky 

To  fade  like  them  away — 
But  lost  in  light  more  brilliant  far, 
Than  ever  merged  tlie  morning  star. 

Srorn  is  the  time  to  rise — 

The  resurrection  morn — 
Uprising  to  the  glorious  skies, 

On  new-found  pinions  borne. 
To  meet  a  Saviour's  smile  divine — 
Be  such  ecstatic  rising  mine! — Cleanthes. 


Who  emboldens  the  daffodil  to  venture  abroad  in  Febru- 
ary, and  to  trust  her  flow^ering  gold,  with  inclement  and 
treacherous  skies?  Who  informs  the  various  tribes  of 
fruit-bearing  blossoms,  that  vernal  suns,  and  a  more  genial 
warmth,  are  fittest  for  their  delicate  texture?  Who  teaches 
the  clove  to  stay,  till  hotter  beams  are  prepared  to  infuse  a 
spicy  richness  into  her  odours,  and  tincture  her  complexion 
with  the  deepest  crimson?  Who  disposes  these  beautiful 
troops  into  such  orderly  bodies;  retarding  some,  and  acce- 
lerating others?  Who  has  instructed  them  to  file  off, 
with  such  perfect  regularity,  as  soon'as  the  duty  of  their 
respective  station  is  over?  And  when  one  detachment 
retires,  who  gives  the  signal  for  another  immediately  to 
advance?  Who  but  that  unerring  Providence,  which,  from 
the  highest  thrones  of  angels,  to  the  very  lowest  degrees  of 
existence,  orders  all  things  in  "  number,  weight,  and  mea- 
sure."— Hervey. 


We  obtained  camel's  milk  for  our  tea,  and  found  it  richer 
and  better  than  that  of  soats. — Robinson's  Palestine. 
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THE  ART  OF  READING. 
I.  Its  Importance. 
Education,  as  distinguished  from  mere  instruction, 
consists  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  individual  in 
body,  mind,  and  affections ;  the  gradual  formation  of 
those  habits,  and  of  that  character,  which  will  cling  to 
him  through  life.  The  education  of  a  child  has  there- 
fore commenced  long  before  the  ordinary  period  at  which 
direct  instruction  is  given ;  the  most  powerful  agents  for 
the  formation  of  character  being  the  example  and  the 
conversation  of  parents,  of  domestics,  or  of  young  com- 
panions. » 

But  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  beginning  the  usual 
course  of  teaching,  it  will  be  found  that  each  branch  of 
instruction,  if  conducted  aright,  may  be  made  the  means 
of  strengthening  good  habits  and  dispositions,  as  well  as 
of  developing  the  faculties,  and  cultivating  the  intellect. 
It  is  necessary  ever  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  aim  at 
preserving  a  due  balance  in  the  character  of  the  indivi- 
dual taught ;  otherwise  the  most  valuable  qualities  may 
be  sacrificed  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  iinowledge ;  and  the 
intellect  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  heart. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  instruction  to  which  this  re- 
mark will  apply,  of  none  is  it  more  strictly  true  than 
that  of  learning  to  read.  Reading  is  of  vast  importance 
in  the  civilization  of  mankind;  but  perhaps  it  has  not 
yet  been  made  as  powerful  an  auxiliary  in  education  as 
it  is  fitted  to  be.  To  read  with  the  lips,  and  with  the 
understanding  also,  is  indeed  an  acquirement  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  every  individual,  and  enables 
him  to  derive  benefit  from  the  works  of  the  great  and 
good  of  all  ages,  while  it  opens  stores  of  amusement  and 
delight  which  are  hidden  from  the  ignorant,  or  imper- 
fectly instructed.  To  this  power  of  appreciating  written 
language  may  be  applied  some  of  the  praise  bestowed  by 
Blair  and  others  on  the  power  of  speech  itself,  or  rather 
on  the  perfection  at  which  spoken  language  has  arrived. 
By  means  of  reading,  the  most  delicate  and  refined  emo- 
tions of  one  mind  can  be  transmitted,  or  transfused  into 
another.  Not  only  are  objects  described  by  their  appro- 
priate names,  and  thus  brought  distinctly  before  the 
imagination  of  the  reader;  but  all  the  relations  and  dif- 
ferences among  these  objects  are  minutely  marked,  the 
invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  described,  the  most 
abstract  notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  intelli- 
gible, and  all  the  ideas  which  science  can  discover,  or 
imagination  create,  embodied  in  appropriate  terms,  are 
conveyed  to  the  understanding.  "  Language  [written, 
as  well  as  spoken,]  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  be  made  an 
instrument  of  the  most  refined  luxury.  Not  resting  in  mere 
perspicuity,  Ave  require  ornament  also ;  not  satisfied  with 
having  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known  to  us,  we 
make  a  farther  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned 
as  to  entertain  our  fancy ;  and  this  demand  it  is  found  very 
possible  to  gratify.  In  this  state  we  now  find  language. 
The  object  is  become  familiar ;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the 
firmament,  and  other  great  objects  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  behold,  we  behold  it  without  wonder." 

Looking  back  to  the  time  when  this  wondrous  power 
of  language  was  in  its  mere  infancy;  when  written  com- 
munications were  unknown;  and  when  speech  was  limited 
to  the  purposes  of  a  rude  and  uncivilized  state  of  exist- 
ence, we  cannot  but  agree  in  the  opinion  entertained  by 
many  eminent  writers  that  the  words  employed  to  indi- 
cate different  objects,  were  for  the  most  part  such  as  by 
their  respective  sounds  expressed  or  imitated  the  nature 
of  those  objects.  "  Nothing  was  more  natural,"  says 
Blair,  "  than  to  imitate  by  the  sound  of  the  voice  the  qua- 
lity of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external  object  made ; 
and  to  form  its  name  accordingly.  A  certain  bird  is  termed 
the  cuckoo,  from  the  sound  wiiich  it  emits.  When  one  sort 
of  wind  is  said  to  whistle,  and  another  to  roar;  when  a  ser- 
pent is  said  to  hiss,  a  fly  to  buzz,  and  falling  timber  to  crash; 
when  a  stream  is  said  to^ow,  and  hail  to  rattle;  the  analogy 
between  the  word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plainly  discern- 
able."     In  all  languages  a  multitude  of  words  appears  to 


have  been  constructed  on  this  principle,  so  that  we  may 
consider  the  ordinary  sounds  in  nature  as  having  contri- 
buted to  the  enlargement  of  the  peculiar  speech  of  na- 
tions, according  to  the  different  ideas  with  which  they 
were  listened  to.  The  origin  of  language  may  be  rea- 
sonably referred  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration,  and  is 
not  at  all  affected  by  this  supposition;  for  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  much  was  doubtless  left  to  man's  reason  to 
enlarge,  improve,  and  adorn. 

In  terms  belonging  to  objects  of  sight,  or  expressive 
of  moral  ideas,  it  may  seem  impossible  to  employ  sounds 
that  shall  bear  any  relation  to  them ;  yet  many  learned 
men  have  traced,  in  different  languages,  certain  sounds 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  particular 
qualities,  and  which  appear  to  bear  some  remote  relation 
to  them.  Perhaps  this  idea  has  been  carried  too  far; 
and,  if  allowed  to  be  founded  in  truth,  it  can  only  be 
applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  primitive 
state.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  have  not  yet  attended  to  this  subject,  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  our  meaning.  It  has  been  noticed  as  a  pecu- 
liar excellency  of  the  English  language,  that  it  expresses 
the  nature  of  the  objects  which  it  names,  by  employing' 
sounds  sharper,  softer,  stronger,  weaker,  more  obscure, 
or  more  stridulous,  according  as  the  idea  which  is  to  be 
suggested,  requires.  Dr.  Wallis  gives  the  following 
examples  of  this  fact.  Words  formed  upon  st,  chiefly 
denote  firmness  and  strength,  analogous  to  the  Latin  sto;  ' 
as  stand,  stay,  staff,  stop,  stout,  steady,  stake,  stamp, 
stately,  &c.  Words  beginning  with  str,  intimate  violent 
force  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek  a-rpoivvvni;  as 
strive,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride, 
stretch,  strip,  &c.  Thr  implies  forcible  motion ;  as  throw, 
throb,  thrust,  through,  threaten,  thraldom.  Wr,  obli- 
quity or  distortion ;  as  wry,  wrest,  wreathe,  wrestle,  wring, 
wrong,  wrangle,  wrath,  wrack,  &c.  Sw,  silent  agitation, 
or  lateral  motion ;  as  sway,  swing,  swerve,  sweep,  swim, 
SI,  a  gentle  fall,  or  less  observable  motion;  as  slide, 
slip,  sly,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sling.  Sp,  dissipation  or  ex- 
pansion; as  spread,  sprout,  sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring. 
Terminations  in  ash  indicate  something  acting  nimbly  and 
sharply ;  as  crash,  gash,  rash,  flash,  lash,  slash.  Termi- 
nations in  nsh,  something  acting  more  obtusely  and  dully ; 
as  crush,  brush,  hush,  gush,  blush.  From  these  exam- 
ples it  is  quite  clear  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  had 
their  influence  in  the  formation  of  words,  though  it  would 
be  utterly  vain  to  seek  them  throughout  the  whole  con- 
struction of  one  of  our  modern  languages.  So  far  as 
they  can  be  traced,  however,  they  may  be  used  as  helps 
to  reading. 

Simple  as  the  art  of  reading  may  appear,  it  requires 
all  the  helps  that  can  be  made  available  to  the  purpose, 
ere  it  will  be  properly  attained.  Hundi*eds  of  persons 
go  through  the  drudgery  of  learning  to  read,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  they  would  acquire  any  mechanical 
art,  requiring  little  exertion  of  the  intellect.  The  fre- 
quency of  "  bad  reading  "  is  continually  remarked,  even 
where  superior  advantages  of  education  have  been  en- 
joyed ;  and  where  these  are  wanting,  the  case  is  often 
pitiable.  Reading  is  not  a  mere  exercise  of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  organs  of  speech.  To  read  well  requires  a 
cultivated  understanding,  and  a  cultivated  ear ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  listen  to  the  droning  voice  of  many  a 
reader,  to  be  certain  that  neither  of  these  advantages 
can  be  claimed  on  his  behalf.  An  anonymous  writer 
who  has  lately  given  to  the  world  some  excellent' 
thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline  says  on  this  subject, 
"  What  art  is  so  general,  and  yet  so  seldom  performed  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  that  of  audible  reading  ?  Let  a  passage  fuU 
of  excellence,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  be  read  aloud  in  suc- 
cession by  several  persons  who  have  all  enjoyed  what  is 
called  a  polite  education.  By  most  of  them  we  shall  hear 
it  pronounced  in  a  monotonous  tone,  with  scarcely  any 
regard  to  the  pauses  of  the  sentence,  or  to  the  modulation 
of  the  voice  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  1  An  incapacity  | 
on  our  parts  to  attend  to  what  is  read — a  tendency  to  wan- 
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der  away  from  the  subject,  or  possibly  to  sleep,  but  none  at 
all  to  listen.  We  might  often  be  tempted  to  say  to  the 
reader,  '  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?'  and  we 
might  in  trutli  suppose  that  the  subject  of  the  passage  had 
found  no  place  in  his  mind  or  intellect.  By  some  one  of 
the  party,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  the  same  passage 
impressed  on  the  ear,  and  through  the  ear,  on  the  mind,  in 
all  its  excellence.  Its  meaning  will  become  so  clear  as  not 
to  be  mistaken,  its  beauty  so  perceptible  as  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. Tlie  cause  of  this  change  is  the  simple  fact  that 
the  present  reader  of  the  passage  has  thrown  himself  into 
the  mind  of  its  author,  and  by  a  due  attention  to  pauses 
and  modulation,  has  succeeded  in  presenting  it  to  us  in  its 
native  force." 

It  is  tlierefore  evident  that  good  reading  is  the  result 
of  a  right  appreciation  of  what  is  read,  arising  from 
good  education,  which  has  prepared  the  mind  to  receive, 
and  the  voice  to  utter,  the  ideas  of  others  as  conveyed 
by  their  writings.  So  far  we  may  say  that  this  power 
of  reading  well  depends  upon  general  training  more  than 
upon  particular  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  systematic  training  of  the 
individual ;  the  equal  development  of  his  whole  being, 
which  we  understand  by  education,  is  entirely  lost  sight 
of,  or  by  the  unfortunate  association  of  the  child  in  early 
years,  is  miserably  thwarted.  An  education  in  evil 
principles,  mischievous  propensities,  and  vicious  habits 
at  home,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all 
the  routine  instruction  of  the  school,  confined  as  it  too 
frequently  is  to  dry  and  formal  lessons  and  wearisome 
restraints. 

This  leads  to  the  interesting  inquiry,  can  nothing  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  uneducated  chil- 
dren who  are  sent  to  gather  the  merest  elements  of 
knowledge  at  our  large  schools,  by  which  we  may  ren- 
der our  instruction  more  suitable  to  their  condition, 
more  awakening  to  their  faculties,  more  directly  tend- 
ing to  their  moral  and  intellectual  welfare.  This  in- 
quiry is  happily  on  the  lips  of  many  influential  persons 
in  the  present  day,  and  already  has  it  led  to  beneficial 
results.  A  better  state  of  our  schools  begins  to  be 
apparent ;  schoolmasters  are  required  to  be  something 
more  than  mere  wielders  of  the  cane,  keeping  their 
pupils  in  temporary  subjection  through  fear  of  chastise- 
ment, and  enforcing  dry  and  irksome  tasks.  The  de- 
mand which  is  now  made  for  kind  and  intelligent  teach- 
ers has  already  led,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a 
greater  extent,  lead  to  the  training  of  young  men  and 
women  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  better 
methods  of  teaching,  or  of  giving  greater  efficiency  to 
those  already  in  use.  It  still  remains  as  a  subject  for 
investigation  to  review  the  means  employed  in  large 
schools  for  communicating  the  elements  of  knowledge; 
especially  that  most  important  branch  which  relates  to 
the  art  of  reading,  and  the  acquirement  of  such  a  de- 
gree of  intellectual  activity  and  of  general  knowledge,  as 
shall  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  what  he  reads.  In 
some  further  notices  on  this  subject  we  intend  to  give  a 
brief  view  of  two  modes  of  teaching  to  read,  with  the 
results  which  have  attended  the  application  of  them  in 
large  schools. 

RATE  OF  TRAVEL  IN  THE  DESERT. 

During  our  journey  we  several  times  measured  the  ordinary 
l-ate  of  our  camel's  walk,  and  found  it  to  be  on  an  average 
nearest  to  two  and  a  half  English  miles  the  hour,  when  in 
full  progress.  But  there  are  always  little  delays;  some- 
times the  animals  browse  more,  or  a  load  is  to  be  adjusted, 
or  an  observation  to  be  taken,  so  that  the  preceding  estimate 
would  be  too  high  for  a  whole  day's  march ,  If  therefore 
we  assume  the  hour  with  camels  at  two  geographical  miles, 
or  nearly  two  and  one-third  English  miles,  we  shall  obtain 
a  near  approximation  to  the  truth,  as  well  as  a  convenient 
standard. — Robinson's  Palestine. 


It  is  with  the  condor  as  with  the  Patagonian,  and  many 
.other  objects  of  natural  history :  the  more  they  are  exa- 
mined the  more  they  diminish  in  size. — Humboldt. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CAGE-BIRDS. 


VIII. 

The  Woodlark.     (Alauda  arborea.) 

TO   A   CAGED   WOODLARK. 
Thy  notes  are  silenced,  and  thy  plumage  mewed; 
Say,  drooping  minstrel,  both  shall  be  renewed. 

"  Voice  will  return, — I  cannot  choose  but  sing, 

Yet  liberty  alone  can  plume  my  wing; 

Oh,  give  me  that! — I  will  not,  cannot  fly 

Within  a  cage  less  ample  than  the  sky ; 

Then  shalt  thou  hear,  as  if  an  angel  sung 

Unseen  in  air,  heaven's  music  on  my  tongue. 

Oh,  give  me  that ! — I  cannot  rest  at  ease, 

On  meaner  perches  than  the  forest  trees ; 

There  in  thy  walk,  while  evening  shadows  roll, 

My  song  shall  melt  into  thy  inmost  soul ; 

But  till  thou  let  thy  captive  bird  depart. 

The  sweetness  of  my  strain  shall  wring  thy  heart." 

The  Woodlark  has  a  somewhat  inappropriate  name,  for 
it  is  not  so  much  an  inhabitant  of  woods  as  of  wilds. 
Though  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  this 
kingdom,  it  is  far  less  commonly  known  that  the  sky- 
lark. It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Germany,  Holland,  Siberia, 
Poland,  and  Italy:  it  has  also  been  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  France. 
In  this  country  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  our  south 
and  southwestern  counties,  but  is  not  very  numerous 
anywhei'e.  Yarrell  describes  it  as  inhabiting  Sussex, 
Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  part  of 
Cornwall.  It  is  also  found  in  Wales,  and  is  partially 
distributed  in  Ireland.  North  of  London  it  is  found  in 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lanca- 
shire. At  Carlisle  it  is  very  rare,  and  also  in  North- 
umberland. It  is  sometimes  seen  in  Scotland,  but  does 
not  appear  to  visit  the  Orkneys  or  Shetland.  In  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Russia  it  is  a  summer  visitor  only, 
appearing  in  March  and  leaving  in  September. 

The  woodlark  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  skylark,  but  it  is  one-third  smaller.  The  feathers 
on  the  head  are  not  so  nmch  produced;  the  colour  is 
lighter,  and  more  inclining  to  yellow;  the  breast  some- 
what reddish.  The  habits  of  the  two  species  are  also 
similar,  but  the  woodlark  sometimes  perches,  and  pours 
forth  its  song  from  the  summit  of  trees,  which  the  sky- 
lark never  does.  The  former  is  also  more  solitary  than 
the  latter,  and  instead  of  choosing  cultivated  ground  for 
its  nesting-place,  it  prefers  the  borders  of  woods  in  wild 
and  unfrequented  spots.  It  also  keeps  much  to  its  own 
wild  localities,  and  does  not  assemble  with  its  fellows  in 
larg-e  flocks  as  the  skylark  does.  It  feeds  and  nestles  on 
the  ground,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  structure  of  its 
feet,  that  this  must  be  more  convenient  than  perching 
on  trees. 

The  nesting-time  of  this  bird  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  generally  early.  The  birds 
often  begin  to  built  in  March,  and  hatch  their  brood  in 
May,  but  eggs  have  been  found  as  early  as  May,  and 
as  late  as  July,  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  wood- 
lark often  produces  two  broods  in  the  season.  "  As  the 
young  of  the  woodlark,"  says  Yarrell,  "  are  in  great  re- 
quest to  bring  up  as  cage-birds,  the  late  attempts  of  this 
species  to  obtain  a  brood  may  sometimes  be  the  conse- 
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quence  of  previous  disappointments."  The  nest  is 
usually  concealed  near  the  borders  of  woods,  in  some 
furrow  covered  with  grass  or  brambles,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  carpeting  of  moss.  The  nest  itself  is 
made  of  grass,  and  usually  has  a  soft  lining  of  hairs. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  dirty  white, 
tinted  with  brown,  and  having  patches  of  a  darker  brown 
and  grey.  The  habit  of  this  bird  to  build  on  the 
ground  is  so  constant,  that  we  find  it  noted  as  a  remark- 
able circumstance  when  it  chooses  any  other  situation. 
Thus  Neville  Wood  says,  "  The  woodlark  is  tolerably 
abundant  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  its  nest  is,  conse- 
quently, a  familiar  object  Avith  me,  both  the  bird  and  its 
architecture  having  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
attention  for  several  years  past.  I  once,  and  only  once, 
remember  to  have  found  the  nest  on  the  stump  of  an  aged 
oak-tree,  which  had  but  recently  felt  the  stroke  of  the 
•woodman's  axe.  It  was  constructed  in  a  slight  cavity, 
excavated  by  time,  and  the  spot,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
was  duly  concealed  by  grass  and  other  herbage.  The  fallen 
monarch  of  the  forest  lay  in  fact  in  some  tall  grass,  close  by 
a  hedge  near  the  road  side,  but  in  a  field.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  nest  and  eggs  (the  latter  were  then  Iavo  in  number,) 
exactly  resembled  ordinary  specimens  in  every  particular, 
yet  from  the  situation  of  the  nest,  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  to  what  species  it  appertained,  and  I  never  lor  a 
nioment  dreamt  that  it  could  belong  to  the  present  species." 
The  fact  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained. 

This  writer  maintains  that  the  name  of  woodlark 
becomes  appropriate  to  this  bird  in  winter,  if  it  may 
seem  little  so  in  summer,  for  in  winter  it  mostly  leaves 
the  fields,  and  repairs  to  the  low  and  sheltered,  but  not 
marshy  ground,  where  either  isolated  trees  or  thick  con- 
tinuous woods  and  groves  prevail;  but  the  bird  evidently 
seeks  shelter  and  not  a  resting-place  among  the  trees, 
for  it  retains  its  former  ground-habits,  and  is  seldom 
seen  perched  on  the  branches.  That  woodlarks  are 
less  numerous,  according  to  their  eggs,  than  the  other 
species,  is  accounted  for  partly  from  the  early  season  at 
which  they  breed,  and  the  exposed  situations  in  which 
the  nests  are  made.  On  the  skirts  of  the  Grampian 
Hills  the  woodlark  is  the  earliest  songstei*,  and  its  eggs 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  storms  of 
sleet  which  visit  those  uplands,  sometimes  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

It  is  time  to  advert  to  the  charming  song  of  the 
woodlark,  well  known  to  poets,  and  praised  by  all 
writers  who  have  noticed  this  interesting  bird.  Bech- 
stein  ranks  it  next  to  that  of  the  nightingale,  and 
describes  its  flute-like  voice  as  executing  "  a  sonorous, 
tender,  and  somewhat  melancholy  air."  Another  popular 
writer  describes  the  song  as  softer  and  more  plaintive 
than  that  of  the  skylark,  and  gives  the  following 
notice  of  the  minofled  "flight  and  song  of  this  melodist. 
When  the  woodlark  is  near  trees,  it  varies  its  pitch  and 
cadence  probably  more  than  the  skylark.  It  comes  from 
the  ground  to  the  tree  in  a  sort  of  waving  course,  singing 
very  low,  and  giving  but  a  portion  of  its  brief  stave.  Then 
it  perches  and  sings  in  a  uniform  key,  but  not  full  and 
round.  After  a  little  time  it  wheels  upwards,  more  wildly 
and  rapidly  than  the  skylark,  swelling  its  song  as  it  ascends, 
and  sometimes  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  flight  of  the 
other,  but  not  generally  so  high.  When  it  talces  the  top  of 
its  flight,  it  sends  down  a  volume  of  song  which  is  inex- 
pressibly sweet,  though  there  is  a  feeling  of  desolation  in 
it.  The  song,  indeed,  harmonises  admirably  with  the  situ- 
ation, and  to  licar  the  woodlark  on  a  wild  and  lone  hill- 
side, where  there  is  nothing  to  give  accompaniment,  save  the 
bleating  of  a  flock  and  the  tinkle  of  a  sheep-bell,  so  distant 
as  hardly  to  be  audible,  is  certainly  equal  to  the  hearing 
even  of  those  more  mellow  songs  which  are  poured  forth 
in  richer  situations. 

The  food  of  the  woodlark  is  various.  Early  in 
spring,  before  insects  are  plentiful,  it  feeds  on  the  buds 
of  herbs,  on  water-cresses,  and  sometimes  on  the  buds 
of  filbert-trees.  In  summer  it  lives  on  insect  food,  in 
autumn  on  various  seeds. 

These  birds  are  great  favourites  with  bird-fanciers, 
and  are  preferred  as   cage-birds  to  skylarks.     Without 


being  so  completely  birds  "  of  the  sky  and  cloud"  as 
the  latter,  they  are,  nevertheless,  fond  of  soaring,  and, 
therefore,  not  fitted  for  a  cage.  Birds  that  are  little  on 
the  wing,  easily  become  accustomed  to  confinement,  and 
many  of  them  appear  so  happy  in  their  cages,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  cruelty  as  it  respects  them. 
But  with  larks  it  is  very  diff'erent;  the  disposition  to 
soar  is  irrepressible,  and  to  confine  the  bird  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  cage,  betrays  either  thoughtlessness 
or  a  want  of  benevolence.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
much  may  be  done  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  of 
liberty,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that  by  constant  attention 
to  the  comfort  and  nourishment  of  the  prisoner,  it  may 
be  rendered  as  happy  as,  without  liberty,  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  be.  Thus  Bechstein  gives  an  instance  of  two 
woodlarks  that  had  been  confined  in  a  cage  eight  years, 
and  yet  were  healthy  and  gay;  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  an 
uncommon  circumstance,  and  confesses  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  any  himself  beyond  four  years,  and 
this  on  account  of  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  woodlark, 
which  attacks  the  feet  and  legs,  and  renders  them  ex- 
tremely brittle,  "  Most  of  the  woodlarks  which  I  have 
had,"  he  remarks,  "  perished  from  broken  legs,  and  this 
peculiarity  I  have  remarked  in  no  other  species  of  bird." 
The  birds  described  as  appearing  so  happy  in  confine- 
ment, were  fed  with  crumbs  of  white  bread  and  pounded 
hemp  seed  mixed  together;  a  piece  of  white  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  which  was  poured  boiling  over  it  every 
morninor,  was  also  furnished,  and,  finally,  some  ants' 
ego-s  given  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  bottom  of- 
the  cage  was  covered  with  sand,  which  was  changed 
every  day,  as  well  as  the  water.  They  were  always 
kept  in  summer  outside  the  window,  exposed  to  the 
free  air,  screening  them  from  the  sun  by  covering  the 
top  of  the  cage  with  a  sheet  of  paper  or  piece  of  linen. 
The  cage  was  furnished  with  two  bars,  because  the 
woodlark  perches. 

But  the  case  of  woodlarks  in  confinement  is  often  the 
very  reverse  of  the  above :  with  the  greatest  care  they 
sometimes  pine  under  their  captivity.  They  are  tolerably 
tranquil,  but  they  eat  little,  and  when  spring  returns, 
unless  restored  to  their  liberty,  they  frequently  perish, 
as  it  were,  broken-hearted. 

It  is  painful  to  know,  that  in  many  instances  when 
these  birds  are  captured,  they  do  not  even  meet  with  the 
care  which  might  solace  them  for  a  short  time.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  too  often  shut  up  in  dirty  confined 
cages,  in  which  the  sand  and  the  water  are  not  regularly 
changed,  and  where  no  perches  are  provided,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  this  bird  could  not  make  use  of 
them  any  more  than  the  skylark. 

With  regard  to  the  food  necessary  for  this  bird, 
Bechstein  says,  that  as  it  is  more  delicate  than  the  sky- 
lark, it  is  well  to  vary  its  provisions,  by  giving  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  universal  paste,)  poppy-seed,  oats,  hemp, 
sprouting  wheat,  fresh  curds,  fresh  and  dried  ants'  eggs, 
minced  ox-heart,  meal-worms,  and  the  like.  The  best 
thin"-s  to  induce  a  newly-caught  woodlark  to  eat  are 
poppy-seeds  and  ants'  eggs. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  BISHOP  JEWELL. 

Tliough  our  limits  preclude  the  possibility  of  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
character  of  this  amiable  and  exemplary  man,  a  brief  outline  of  Ins 
vahiable  life  may  be  acceptable  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
have  the  leisure' to  study  it  in  a  more  enlarged  detail. 

John  Jewell  was  born  May  24,  1522.  at  Buden,  in 
the  parish  of  Berinerber,  Devon.  His  father  vr&s  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  good,  but  not  rich  family; 
and  having  ten  children,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Jewell  in 
his  early  days,  required  the  assistance  of  benevolent 
men  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  At  the  age  of  j 
seven  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education 
under    the  eve  of   his  maternal    uncle,  John   Bellamy, : 
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rector  of  Hamton,  and  was  afterwards  at  school  afc 
Braston,  at  South  Molton,  and  at  Barnstable,  where  he 
had  for  his  school-fellow,  Dr.  John  Harding,  who  was 
afterwards  his  furious  antagonist. 

He  was  of  an  amiable  and  industrious  disposition, 
and  gave  early  indications  of  his  great  talent  and  in- 
satiable thirst  for  knowledge ;  and  so  rapid  was  his 
progress  that  at  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  soon  became  the  pupil  of 
Mr.  J.  Parkhurst,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
prudently  instilled  into  his  mind  those  principles  which 
ultimately  made  him  the  favourite  and  wonder  of  the 
age. 

A  plague  breaking  out  in  Oxford,  he  removed  to  Ci"ox- 
ham,  where,  from  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  night,  he 
caught  a  cold  which  brought  on  a  lameness  that  afflicted 
him  through  life.  In  1539  he  was,  through  the  in- 
terest of  his  tutors,  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
where  he  met  with  some  countenance;  but  encountered 
envy  from  his  equals,  who  often  suppressed  his  exer- 
cises, and  read  others  in  their  stead  more  like  their 
own.  In  the  following  year  Jewell  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  vigour, 
early  and  late,  actually  needing  some  person  to  remind 
him  of  the  necessity  of  taking  food.  He  soon  attained 
a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  began  to  instruct 
others.  His  college  now  chose  him  Reader  of  Humanity 
and  Rhetoric,  which  duty  he  discharged  for  seven  years 
with  great  credit.  He  commenced  M.A.  in  1544,  his 
good  tutor  Parkhurst  generously  paying  his  fees.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  instance  of  his  bounty  to  him,  for  he 
often  invited  Jewell  to  his  house,  and  seldom  dismissed 
him  without  such  presents  as  were  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Edward  VI.,  who  in  1546  succeeded  his  father,  in 
1548  invited  Peter  Martyr  from  Germany,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford;  an  event 
of  importance  to  Jewell,  who  became  one  of  his  most 
constant  hearers,  and  invented  a  method  of  noting  dov/n 
his  lectures  almost  as  perfectly  as  they  were  delivered. 

Jewell  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1551,  on 
which  occasion  he  preached  an  excellent  Latin  sermon, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  divine. 
At  this  period  he  accepted  a  small  living  called  Sunning- 
well,  near  Oxford;  and  though  lame,  he  walked  there 
once  a  fortnight;  and  frequently  preached  in  his  own 
college  and  in  the  university.  He  had  now  acquired 
many  friends,  one  of  whom  allowed  him  forty  shillings 
a  year, — in  those  days  a  considerable  sum, — and  from 
charities  in  London  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor 
scholars  in  Oxford,  he  received  six  pounds  a  year  for 
the  purchase  of  books. 

The  succession  of  Queen  Mary  in  1553  proved  fatal 
to  many  of  the  Reformers,  and  no  one  felt  its  fury 
sooner  than  Jewell,  who  was  expelled  by  the  fellows  of 
his  college  on  their  own  private  authority;  and  he  took 
leave  in  an  affecting  address  which  he  concluded  as 
follows :  "  But  why  do  I  thus  delay  to  put  an  end  to  my 
misery  in  one  word  ?  Woe  is  me  that  I  must  say. 
Farewell  my  studies,  farewell  to  these  beloved  houses, 
farewell  thou  pleasant  seat  of  learning,  farewell  to  the 
most  delightful  conversation  with  you,  farewell  young 
men,  farewell  lads,  farewell  fellows,  farewell  brethren, 
farewell  ye  beloved  as  my  eyes,  farewell  all,  farewell." 
In  these  simple  but  pathetic  words  he  took  leave,  and 
was,  at  one  blow,  reduced  to  great  distress  and  poverty; 
but  he  for  some  time  found  an  asylum  in  Broadgates- 
Hall. 

The  University  now  appointed  him  Orator,  but  he 
was  soon  ejected  from  all  preferment ;  and  although  he 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  by 
humility  and  compliance,  his  meekness  only  drew  upon 
him  fresh  and  unprovoked  insults.  None  more  eagerly 
sought  his  ruin  than  Dr.  Martial,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  who,  to  accomplish  it,  sent  to  him  by  the  hands 


of  inquisitors,  a  bead-roll  of  popish  doctrines,  to  which 
he  commanded  him  to  subscribe  on  pain  of  fire  and 
fugoti  and  other  hellish  torltires;  and  Jewell  having 
no  friend  at  hand,  nor  time  allowed  him  to  consult  any, 
took  the  pen  in  his  hand  saying:  "  Have  you  a  mind  to 
see  how  well  I  can  write  ?"  and  with  great  reluctance 
subscribed  his  name.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  his 
enemies,  who  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  his 
life ;  and  at  length,  deserted  by  his  friends  for  his 
sinful  compliance,  pursued  like  a  wounded  deer  by  his 
insatiable  foes,  but  more  agitated  by  remorse  and  the 
inward  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience,  he  fled  for 
safety  ;  and  after  many  dangers  arrived  at  Francfort, 
wliere  he  found  several  friends,  by  all  of  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness,  because  he  came  unlooked- 
for,  and  unhoped-for,  from  the  report  of  the  error  he 
had  fallen  into.  They,  however,  immediately  advised 
him  to  make  a  public  recantation,  which  he  readily 
undertook;  and  ascending  the  pulpit  on  the  next  Lord's 
Day,  addressed  his  auditory  in  the  following  words : 
It  was  mi/  abject  and  cowardli)  mind,  and  faint  heart., 
that  made  my  weak  hand  commit  this  wickedness. 
And  having  uttered  these  words  as  well  as  his  sighs 
and  tears  would  permit  him,  he  addressed  himself  in 
fervent  prayer,  first  to  God  Almighty  for  his  pardon, 
and  then  to  the  Church,  during  which  appeal  the 
audience  melted  into  tears;  and  ever  afterwards  esteemed 
him  more  for  his  ingenuous  repentance,  than  they  would 
perhaps  have  done  had  he  never  fallen  from  the  truth. 
And  let  not  those  who  have  never  been  tried  with  such 
a  price  as  that  of  life  itself  to  tempt  them  to  comply, 
brand  the  memory  of  this  great  man  with  the  frailty  of 
his  nature;  but  let  them  remember  the  admonition  of 
the  Apostle:  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall. 

Peter  Martyr,  who  himself  had  narrowly  escaped 
from  England  with  his  life,  was  now  settled  and  pro- 
vided for  at  Strasburgh;  and  remembering  with  grati- 
tude that  many  of  Jewell's  misfortunes  had  befallen 
him  through  his  attachment  to  himself  and  his  doctrines 
when  at  Oxford,  did  not  cease  his  importunities  till  he 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  to  Strasburgh ;  when  he  took 
him  to  his  own  table,  where  he  remained  till  the  termi- 
nation of  his  exile,  making  himself  very  serviceable  to 
Martyr  by  translating  his  works  for  the  press,  and  by 
reading  to  him.  There  were  then  at  Strasburgh  many 
eminent  Englishmen  who  had  fled  thither  on  account  of 
their  religion,  and  who  were  led  from  their  intercourse 
with  Jewell  to  hold  him  in  such  esteem,  that  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  advancement  in  the  Church. 

Martyr  had  been  solicited  by  the  Senate  of  Zuric  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
Interpreter  of  the  Scriptures;  and  in  1556,  taking 
Jewell  with  him,  he  departed  for  Zuric.  During  the 
period  of  his  exile,  Jewell  spent  his  time  in  diligently 
pursuing  his  studies,  consoling  his  brethren  in  their 
common  misfortunes,  and  confirming  them  in  a  patlen 
resignation;  frequently  telling  them  what  bitter  tortures 
and  horrible  martyrdoms  were  suff'ered  in  England,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  not  reasonable  for  them  to  expect 
to  lead  an  undisturbed  life  in  their  banishment. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  1558,  Jewell  and  the 
other  exiles  hastened  to  their  native  cotmtry  to  con- 
gratulate their  good  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  succession 
to  the  British  throne.  There  is  no  record  of  the  exact 
time  of  Jewell's  reaching  England ;  for  being  at  the 
time  of  Mary's  death  at  Zuric,  it  is  probable  he  was  not 
one  of  the  first  who  returned.  On  his  arrival,  there- 
fore, he  found  things  in  a  forward  state  for  the  recep- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  Reformation,  the  Queen 
having  ordered  that  no  change  should  take  place  till 
further  orders;  only  permitting-  and  requiring  that  ser- 
vice should  be  said  in  English,  and  prohibiting  the 
elevation  of  the  sacrament  at  the  altar  of  the  Chapel 
Roval. 
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The  Liturgy  being  then  reviewed,  a  public  disputa- 
tion was  appointed  to  be  held  to  take  the  following 
questions  into  consideration:  First,  concerning  prayers 
in  the  vulgar  tongue;  second,  the  power  of  the  Church 
to  change  rites  and  ceremonies;  third,  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Jewell 
did  not  long  remain  inactive.  He  was  first  employed  as 
one  of  the  disputants  for  the  reformed  party;  but  the 
disputation  being  broken  off  by  the  popish  party,  Jewell 
was  prevented  then  making  a  display  either  of  his  zeal 
or  learning. 

By  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1559,  the  Queen 
caused  a  visitation  of  all  the  dioceses  of  England  to  be 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  all  things  that 
should  be  found  amiss ;  and  Jewell  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  West  of  England.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  native  county, 
where  he  preached  to,  and  disputed  with  his  country- 
men; endeavouring  more  to  win  them  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  by  good  usage,  civility,  and  reason, 
than  to  awe  them  by  exerting  the  authority  with  which, 
as  a  commissioner,  the  Queen  had  armed  liim.  The 
commissioners  returned  to  London  in  the  following 
January,  and  gave  the  Queen  a  good  and  satisfactory 
account  of  their  visitation.  At  this  time  Jewell  was 
cKnly  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  but  so  highly  was  he 
esteemed,  that  she  nominated  him  to  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  At  first  he  modestly  declined  the  proffered 
dignity;  but  finally,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  sovereign,  acquiesced  in  the  acceptance. 

Bishop  Jewell  was  most  remarkable  for  his  Apostolic 
doctrine,  holy  life,  prudent  government,  incorrupt  in- 
tegrity, unspotted  chastity,  and  bountiful  liberality.  In 
his  first  visitation  he  began,  and  in  his  last  he  perfected 
such  a  reformation,  not  only  in  the  cathedral  and  paro- 
chial churches,  but  in  all  courts  of  his  jurisdiction,  as 
procured  him,  and  the  whole  order  of  Bishops,  due 
reverence  and  esteem.  To  prevent  abuses,  he  sat  often 
in  his  Consistory  Court,  and  saw  that  all  things  were 
carried  rightly  there;  and  often  on  the  bench  of  justice, 
informing  the  judges  in  such  causes  where  the  law  of 
God  and  the  law  of  the  land  seemed  to  clash :  and 
exhorting  the  prisoners  willingly  and  patiently  to  submit 
to  the  stroke  of  justice.  With  regard  to  his  more  pri- 
vate conduct,  he  rose  at  four  in  the  morning;  and  after 
prayers  with  his  family  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral  at 
six,  he  was  so  fixed  to  his  studies  all  the  morning,  that 
he  could  not  without  violence  be  drawn  from  them ; 
but  after  dinner  his  doors  and  ears  were  open  to  all 
suitors.  At  nine  he  assembled  his  family  to  prayers  in 
the  chapel,  and  then  again  withdrew  to  his  study  till 
near  midnight.  His  constant  studjs  however,  wasted 
his  life  too  fast,  and  undoubtedly  hastened  his  end. 

The  Sunday  before  Easter,  1560,  the  bishop  preached 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross*  his  famous  sermon  upon  the  1  Cor. 
ii.  23,  which  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Romish  religion 
in  England.  The  challenge  contained  in  this  sermon 
consisted  of  twenty-seven  articles,  which  Jewell  pro- 
mised to  yield  to  and  subscribe,  if  any  learned  man 
could  bring  any  one  sufficient  sentence  out  of  any 
Doctor,  Father,  Grand  Council,  or  Holy  Scripture,  or 
any  one  example  in  the  Primitive  Church,  whereby  it 
may  clearly  and  plainly  be  proved  during  the  first  six 
hundred  years.  This  challenge  being  publicly  made, 
startled  the  papists  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
attacks  of  various  kinds  were  made  upon  it,  and  defended 
by  various  persons;  but  the  main  one  was  a  task  re- 
served for  the  reverend  challenger  himself.  This  attack 
was  made  by  Dr.  John  Harding,  with  whom  he  had 
been  both  at  school  and  at  the  university;  and  the 
coolness  with  which  Jewell  conducted  his  argument, 
gave  him  the  greatest  advantage  over  Harding's  gross 
violence.     His  learned  answers  as  well  in  maintaining 

•  For  an  account  of  St.  Paul's  Cross  see  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I. 
p.  234.  " 


his  challenge,  as  in  defence  of  his  Apology,  exhibit 
such  profound  learning,  that  all  our  controversialists 
since  that  time  have  furnished  themselves  with  argu- 
ments and  authorities  from  them.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing was  published  his  Apology  for'  the  Church  of 
England,  in  Latin,  which,  though  written  by  him,  was 
printed  by  the  Queen's  authority,  and  with  the  advice 
of  some  of  the  Bishops,  as  the  public  confession  of  the 
Catholic  and  Christian  Faith;  as  a  summary  of  the 
reasons  which  compelled  us  to  depart  from  the  see  Ot 
Rome;  and  as  an  answer  to  those  calumnies  which  were 
then  raised  against  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
nation  at  large  for  not  submitting  to  the  pretended 
general  council  then  sitting  at  Trent. 

He  ever  governed  his  own  diocese  with  the  greatest 
possible  diligence  and  anxiety ;  and  when  he  perceived 
his  death  approaehing  he  undertook  a  new  and  more 
severe  visitation  of  it,  increasing  his  labours  so  as  to 
reduce  his  feeble  body  to  so  low  a  state,  that  as  he  rode 
to  preach  at  Lacock,  in  Wiltshire,  a  gentleman,  in  a  very- 
friendly  and  pressing  manner,  admonished  him  to  return 
home  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  adding,  "  that  it  was 
better  the  people  should  want  one  sermon,  than  be 
altogether  deprived  of  such  a  preacher."  To  whom  he 
replied,  "  It  becometh  best  a  bishop  to  die  preaching  in 
the  pulpit."  Wherefore  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
read  his  text,  "Walk  in  the  Spirit,"  and  with  much 
pain  made  an  end  of  his  discourse.  Presently  after  the 
conclusion,  his  disease  grew  more  violent,  forced  him  to 
take  to  his  bed,  and  to  conclude  that  his  dissolution  was 
not  far  off. 

It  the  beginning  of  his  extreme  fits  he  made  his  will; 
and  the  following  Saturday  he  called  all  his  household 
about  him,  and  after  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
thus  breathed  forth  his  last  words: — "I  see  I  am  now 
to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  I  feel  the  arrows  of 
death  already  fastened  in  my  body;  wherefore  I  am 
desirous  whilst  yet  my  most  merciful  God  vouchsafeth 
me  the  use  of  my  tongue  to  speak  unto  you  all.  It 
was  my  prayer  always  unto  Almighty  God  that  I  might 
honour  his  name  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  flesh,  and  con- 
firm his  truth  with  the  oblation  of  this  my  body  unto 
death,  in  the  defence  thereof;  which  seeing  He  hath  not 
granted  me  in  this,  yet  I  somewhat  rejoice  and  solace 
myself  that  it  is  worn  away  and  exhausted  in  the  labours 
of  my  calling.  And  now  that  my  hour  is  at  hand,  and 
all  my  moisture  dried  up,  I  most  earnestly  desire  of  you 
all  this  last  duty  of  love,  to  pray  for  me,  and  help  me 
with  the  ardency  of  your  affection,  when  you  perceive 
me,  through  the  infirmity  of  my  flesh,  to  languish  and 
wax  cold  in  my  prayers."  Having  spoken  these  and 
many  more  like  words,  he  desired  them  to  sing  the  71st 
Psalm,  himself  joining  with  them  as  well  as  his  ex- 
hausted strength  would  permit.  At  this  time,  when 
one  of  those  who  stood  by  prayed  with  tears,  that  if  it 
might  stand  with  God's  pleasure,  He  would  restore  him 
to  his  former  health ;  the  pious  Jewell  turned  his  eyes 
on  him,  and  spoke  to  him  those  words  of  St.  Ambrose, 
"  I  have  not  lived  so,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  live  longer, 
neither  do  I  fear  to  die,  because  we  have  a  merciful 
Lord.  A  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid  up  for  me. 
Christ  is  my  righteousness.  Father,  let  thy  will  be 
done.  Lord,  confound  me  not.  This  day  quickly  lot 
me  come  unto  thee.  This  day  let  me  see  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

Thus  passed  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  this  ines- 
timable prelate  and  pillar  of  the  Protestant  Church,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  whether  we  review  him  as  a 
Christian,  a  man,  or  a  scholar,  few  have  equalled,  and 
none  surpassed  him.  He  died  at  his  palace  at  Monkton, 
in  Wiltshire,  September  22nd,  1571,  in  the  50th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  1 2th  of  his  consecration. 
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THE    BAY     OF     B  AIIE 


CASTLE   OF   BA.1^,   AND   RUINS   OF   THE   TEMPLE   OF   VENUS. 


Let  us  go  round, 
And  let  the  sail  be  slack,  the  course  be  slow, 
That  at  our  leisure,  as  we  coast  along. 
We  may  contemplate,  and  from  every  scene 
Receive  its  influence.     The  Curaaean  towers, 
There  did  they  rise,  sun-gilt ;  and  here  thy  groves, 
Delicious  Baiae.     Here  (what  would  they  not?) 
The  masters  of  the  earth,  unsatisfied, 
Built  in  the  sea;  and  now  the  boatman  steers 
O'er  many  a  crypt  and  vault,  yet  glimmering. 
O'er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  arch. 
The  deep  tbundations  of  their  palaces ; 
Nothing  now  heard  ashore,  so  great  the  change. 
Save  when  the  sea-mew  clamours,  or  the  owl 
Hoots  in  the  temple. — Rogers's  Italy. 

The  bay  or  gulf  of  Baiae,  one  of  the  romantic  portions 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  is  a  semicircular  recess  opposite 
the  harbour  of  Pozzuoli,  and  about  thrpe  miles  distant 
from  it.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  purity  and 
softness  of  its  air,  arising  from  a  salubrious  and  admi- 
rably sheltered  situation.  It  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  sea,  and  its  shore  is  lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of 
the  villas  and  baths  of  the  Romans;  some  advance  a 
considerable  way  out,  and,  though  now  under  the  waves, 
can  be  readily  distinguished  in  fine  weather.  The 
promontory  of  Misenum  is  the  boundary  of  this  bay  on 
the  side  towards  the  sea;  the  islands  of  Ischia  andi 
Procida  are  its  natural  barriers;  while  the  whole  line 
of  coast  to  Naples,  with  the  opposite  shore  of  Sorrento,, 
crowned  by  Vesuvius,  forms  a  most  magnificent  prospe«t.- 

In  ancient  times,  Baige  was  celebrated  for  its  natural 
hot  baths,  to  which  the  wealthier  Romans  resorted  for 
the  purposes  both  of  medicine  and  pleasure.    The  variety 
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of  these  baths,  the  softness  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  captivated  the  minds  of  the  opulent 
nobles,  whose  passion  for  bathing  knew  no  bounds. 
Abundance  of  linen,  and  the  disuse  of  unguents,  rendef 
the  practice  less  necessary  in  modern  life;  but  the 
ancients  performed  no  exercise  and  engaged  in  no  study 
without  previous  ablutions,  which  at  Rome  required  an 
enormous  expense  in  aqueducts,  stoves,  and  attendants; 
and  therefore  a  place  where  waters,  naturally  heated  to 
every  degree  of  temperature,  bubble  spontaneously  out 
of  the  ground,  in  the  pleasantest  of  all  situations,  formed 
a  treasure  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  Such  was 
Baise  in  the  highest  perfection :  its  easy  communication 
with  Rome  was  also  a  great  advantage.  Hither  retired, 
for  temporary  relaxation,  the  mighty  rulers  of  the  world, 
to  recruit  their  strength  and  revive  their  spirits,  fatigued 
with  bloody  campaigns  and  civil  contests.  Their  habita- 
tions at  first  were  small  and  modest;  but  increasing 
luxury  soon  added  palace  to  palace  with  such  expedition, 
that  ground  could  no  longer  be  had  for  new  erections ; 
while  enterprising  architects,  supported  by  boundless 
wealth,  carried  their  foundations  into  the  sea,  and  drove 
that  element  back  from  its  ancient  limits.  From  being 
a  place  of  occasional  resort  for  a  season,  Baiae  now  grew 
up  into  a  regular  city ;  and  whoever  found  himself  dis- 
qualified, by  age  or  infirmity,  for  any  longer  sustaining 
an  active  part  in  the  political  theatre;  whoever,  from 
indolence  of  disposition,  sought  a  place  where  the  plea- 
sures of  a  town  were  combined  with  the  sweets  of  rural 
life ;  whoever  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  dangerous 
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neighbourhood  of  a  court,  and  the  baneful  eye  of  in- 
formers, flocked  hither  to  enjoy  life  untainted  with  fear 
or  trouble.  Such  a  confluence  of  wealthy  inhabitants 
rendered  Baia3  as  much  a  miracle  of  art  as  It  had  before 
been  of  nature ;  and  its  splendour  may  still  be  inferred 
from  its  innumerable  ruins,  heaps  of  marbles,  mosaics, 
stucco,  and  other  precious  fragments  of  taste.  It  flou- 
rished in  undiminished  magnificence  till  the  days  of 
Theodoric  the  Goth  ;  but  the  destruction  of  these  en- 
chanted palaces  followed  quickly  upon  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  conquerors,  who  overturned  the  Roman 
power,  sacked  and  buried  all  before  them,  and  destroyed 
or  dispersed  the  whole  race  of  nobihty.  Loss  of  fortune 
left  the  Romans  neither  the  means  nor  indeed  the 
thought  of  supporting  such  expensive  establishments, 
which  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  during  peace 
and  prosperity.  No  sooner  had  opulence  failed,  and 
the  guardian  hand  of  man  been  withdrawn,  than  the  sea 
rushed  back  upon  its  old  domain  ;  moles  and  buttresses 
were  torn  asunder  and  washed  away ;  and  promontories, 
with  the  proud  towers  that  once  crowned  their  brows, 
were  undermined  and  tumbled  into  the  deep.  Yet,  in  its 
ruined  state,  and  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  Baiae  still 
presents  many  striking  objects  for  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller  and  the  pencil  of  the  artist*.  The  objects  of 
classic  interest  situated  directly  on  the  coast  are  so 
numerous,  that  travellers  generally  prefer  to  approach 
them  by  water. 

The  practice  of  building  in  the  waters  and  encroach- 
ing on  the  sea,  so  common  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
is  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  all  along  this  coast. 
The  practice  is  noticed  by  Horace:  — 

And  though  the  waves  indignant  roar. 
Forward  you  urge  the  Baian  shore, 
While  earth's  too  narrow  bounds  in  vain, 
Your  guilty  progress  would  restrain. 

The  first  object  to  which  the  guides  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  are  the  Terme  di  Nerone  (Nero's 
Baths).  This  emperor  had  here  a  magnificent  villa,  and 
had  commenced  a  reservoir,  in  which  he  intended  to 
collect  all  the  hot  waters  that  spring  up  at  or  near 
Baiae.  This  edifice  was  to  have  extended  from  Mise- 
nus  to  the  lake  Avernus,  a  distance  of  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  a  direct  line,  and  more  than  four  including  the 
windings  of  the  coast :  it  was  to  have  been  lined  with 
porticos,  and  roofed.  But  there  is  no  particular  reason, 
says  Mr.  Eustace,  (unless  we  admit  the  traditionary 
appellation  of  the  place  to  be  such,)  for  supposing  that 
the  baths  in  question  belonged  to  this  work,  or  formed 
any  part  of  the  villa  of  Nero. 

The  baths  at  Baiae  consist  of  several  galleries  worked 
through  the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  vapour  that  arises  from  this  fountain 
fills  the  whole  cavern,  and  is  so  hot  and  oppressive  as  to 
render  the  approach  difficult  to  persons  not  accustomed 
to  the  effects  of  steam.  The  galleries  are  high  and 
wide  enough  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass.  There  are 
also  some  apartments  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  bathers.  These  mineral  waters 
seem  to  pervade  the  whole  region ;  they  ooze  through 
the  rocks,  work  their  way  under  the  sands,  and  heat 
them  even  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
They  have  been  known,  and  their  utility  has  been  expe- 
rienced, says  Mr.  Eustace,  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years ;  they  were  never  probably  more  neglected  than 
they  are  at  present ;  no  care  is  taken  to  collect  them  ; 
no  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitants.  The  Neapolitans  behold  with  indifference  all 
the  beauties  and  all  the  treasures  of  their  coasts. 

Fair  Baiae's  shores,  for  tepid  springs  renowu'd, 
"Where  all  tlie  gay  delights  of  life  a"re  found. 

Mr.  Roscoe  relates  a  curious  story  of  a  conspiracy 
anciently  formed  by  certain  learned  physicians  of  Sa- 
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lerno,  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  these  celebrated 
baths ;  and  it  was  eff"ected  in  the  following  manner. 
These  baths  were  distinguished  for  different  properties,  _ 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  were  accurately  known,  ■ 
and  the  qualities  of  each  so  well  ascertained,  that  they  ■ 
were  severally  prescribed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  and  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  patient. 
In  order  that  no  mistake  might  arise  from  injudicious 
practice,  or  ignorance  of  the  qualities  of  the  water,  direc- 
tions were  distinctly  engraven  on  stone,  and  placed  full 
in  view  in  the  separate  departments  into  which  the  place 
was  divided ;  such  departments  being  numerous.  Now, 
the  physicians,  finding  that  the  reputation  of  these  baths 
greatly  injured  their  own  practice,  and  being  decidedly 
opposed  to  so  irregular  and  charlatanical  a  source  of 
cure,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  growing  evil. 
They  therefore  assembled  in  the  dead  of  night,  armed 
with  chisels  and  hammers,  and  having  procured  a  boat, 
stole  secretly  and  silently  to  the  sources  of  their  phi- 
lanthropical  disquietude  on  the  sea-shore,  antl  there 
vented  their  indignation  and  spleen  by  utterly  defacing 
all  the  inscriptions,  and  carrying  away  all  the  sta- 
tues. But  as  they  were  returning,  a  sudden  and 
violent  storm  arose,  and,  as  at  that  silent  hour,  no  help 
was  near,  their  overladen  boat  could  not  resist  the 
waves,  and  sank  with  all  its  freight.  Mankind  was  thus 
avenged ;  for  although  the  loss  to  the  baths  was  greatly 
to  be  deplored,  they  having  been  so  long  a  fruitful  source 
of  cure,  yet  the  mischievous  effiects  were  at  the  same 
time  considerably  lightened  by  the  loss  it  is  said  of  the 
physicians.  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  caused  an  account 
of  it  to  be  engraven  on  marble,  with  the  names  of  the 
physicians,  and  had  it  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grotto  of  Pausilipo.  This  document  was  in  aftertimes 
secretly  removed  by  the  manoeuvres,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  fraternity,  who  felt  annoyed  at  the  sight  of  so 
public  a  record,  conveying  such  an  imputation  upon  their 
honourable  calling. 

On  advancing  from  the  Thermae  to  a  little  projection 
on  the  shore,  the  visitor  arrives  at  an  edifice,  octagonal 
on  the  outside,  but  circular  within :  it  is  now  called  the 
Tempio  di  Venere,  or  Temple  of  Venus.  Behind  this 
edifice  are  a  range  of  apartments  called  the  Camere  di 
Venere,  or  Chambers  of  Venus ;  they  are  ornamented 
with  basso-relievos  in  stucco.  At  a  short  distance  from 
this  temple  rises  another  edifice,  vaulted  and  lighted  from 
above,  like  the  Pantheon  :  it  is  called  the  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury. Still  further  on  rises  another  nearly  similar ;  this 
is  called  the  Temple  of  Diana.  "  The  traces  of  conduits 
for  conveying  water  to  all  their  apartments,  and  their 
situation  on  a  coast  where  baths  were  probably  in  more 
estimation  and  request  than  temples,  furnish  a  very 
plausible  pretext  to  the  supposition  of  their  being 
Thermae.  Their  shattered  forms,  shaded  here  and  there 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  rising  on  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
on  a  coast  so  beautiful,  yet  so  solitary,  produce  a  fiae 
and  uncommon  effect." 

Advancing  southward  we  pass  under  the  castle  of 
Baiae,  a  fortress  which  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky 
precipice,  commanding  the  harbour,  and  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  sea.  Its  appearance  at  a 
distance  is  described  as  rather  splendid  and  majestic, 
owing  to  its  size,  and  the  rich  colour  of  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  built.  This  fortress  was  built  by  Don  Pedro 
of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  for  the  better  security  of 
the  coast  against  pirates. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Baiae  there  rises, 
almost  on  the  beach,  a  semicircular  building  with  a  gal- 
lery within,  adorned  with  basso-relievos  in  stucco.  This 
edifice  is  popularly  called  the  tomb  of  Agrippina. 
"  This  empress,  after  having  escaped  the  fate  intended 
for  her  at  sea,  on  her  return  from  Baiae,  was  conveyed 
to  her  own  villa  on  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  shortly  after 
murdered   there :    she  was  buried  privately,   and   her 
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tomb,  which  was  erected  after  the  death  of  Nero,  in  the 

neighbourhood,  and  on  the  hill  near  the  road  to  Mise- 
nus,  corresponded  rather  with  her  misfortunes  than  with 
lier  rank."  Mr.  Eustace  suggests  that  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Agrippina  may  be  a  portion,  perhaps  the  thea- 
tre of  the  villa  of  Bautis,  which  once  belonged  to  Hor- 
tensius,  and  was  afterwards  the  favourite  resort  of  some 
of  the  emperors,  and  upon  this  occasion  the  scene  of  the 
last  interview  between  Nero  and  his  mother. 

Baiae,  indeed,  was  not  only  the  seat  of  voluptuousness, 
but  sometimes  also  the  theatre  of  cruelty ;  two  vices  inti- 
mately allied,  and  not  unfrequently  most  notoriously  dis- 
phiyed  in  places  whence  the  smiling  features  of  nature 
might  seem  to  have  banished  at  least  the  latter.  The  mur- 
der of  a  parent,  the  barbarous  termination  of  the  feast  of 
Caiucalla,  and  the  secret  executions  of  the  island  of  Ca- 
pvese,  only  show  what  a  monster  man  becomes  when  his 
power  is  equal  to  his  malignity. 

Opening  in  front  to  the  sea  beneath  the  little  promon- 
tory of  Bautis  are  the  Cento  Camerelle  (the  hundred 
little  chambers),  a  number  of  grottoes,  communicating 
with  each  other  within,  and  branching  out  into  several 
long  galleries,  that  form  a  sort  of  labyrinth.  Their 
object  is  not  known  ;  they  may  have  been  reservoirs  of 
fresh  water,  or  merely  the  substructions  of  some  edifice. 
Equally  inexplicable  is  the  Piscina  Mirabile  (the  won- 
derful fish-pond),  a  subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted,  and 
divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades.  Its  date,  author,  and 
destination,  are  equally  unknown.  Some  suppose  it  to 
have  been  a  fish-pond,  as  its  present  appellation  imports, 
and  called  *  mirabile  '  on  account  of  the  exquisite  style 
of  its  architecture ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the 
great  villas  of  this  place,  perhaps  to  that  of  LucuUus, 
who  is  said  to  have  spared  no  expense  in  the  erection  of 
such  receptacles.  Others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
originally  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water,  made  by  order  of 
Agrippa,  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  that  wintered  at  Mise- 
num.  Mr.  Eustace  suggests  that  this  artificial  cavern 
and  many  similar  works  in  the  same  direction,  may  be 
parts  of  that  vast  reservoir  planned  and  commenced  by 
Nero,  but  never  finished.  "  Its  magnitude,  proportions, 
and  elevation,  are  all  on  a  grand  scale,  and  announce 
the  opulence  and  magnificence  of  its  author ;  while  its 
vaults  and  arcades  correspond  precisely  with  the  account 
given  of  that  empei'or's  projected  edifice.  '  He  begun,' 
says  Suetonius,  '  a  reservoir  from  Misenus  to  the  lake 
Avernus,  covered  in,  and  enclosed  by  piazzas,  into 
which  all  the  warm  springs  at  Baiae  were  to  be  turned.'  " 
Comparing  the  ancient  with  the  modern  Baiae,  Mr. 
Eustace  says  that  its  salubrious  waters  are  turned  into 
pools  of  infection ;  and  its  gales  that  once  breathed 
health  and  perfume,  now  waft  poison  and  death.  This 
remarkable  change  has  been  explained  by  the  practice 
of  steeping  flax  in  the  waters  of  the  shore,  which  during 
the  hot  months  infect  the  air.  Besides  this,  the  streams 
and  sources  which  were  once  collected  on  the  hills  in 
aqueducts  and  reservoirs,  are  now  allowed  to  spread  and 
ooze  down  the  declivities,  and  settle  in  the  hollows 
below ;  and  the  stagnant  water  thus  collected  soon 
becomes  putrid  during  the  hot  months.  The  editor  of 
the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Eustace's  Classical  Tour.,  says, 
"  This  inconvenience  might  easily  be  remedied,  and 
will,  without  doubt,  when  the  government  becomes  more 
active,  and  the  taste  of  the  Neapolitan  gentry  more 
rural." 


ADVENTURE  ON  AN  ISLAND  OF  SAND. 

Sometimes  a  party,  row'd  from  town,  will  land 
On  a  small  islet  form'd  of  shelly  sand, 
Left  by  the  water  when  the  tides  are  low. 
But  winch  the  floods  in  their  return  o'erflow ; 
There  will  they  anchor,  pleased  awhile  to  view, 
The  watery  waste,  a  prospect  wild  and  new; 
The  now  receding  billows  give  them  space, 
On  either  side  the  growing  shores  to  pace; 
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And  then  returning,  they  contract  the  scene, 

Till  small  and  smaller  grows  the  walk  between ; 

As  sea  to  sea  approaches,  shore  to  shores, 

Till  the  next  ebb  the  sandy  isle  restores. 

Then  what  alarm!  what  danger  and  dismay, 

If  all  their  trust,  their  boat,  should  drift  away; 

And  once  it  happen'd — gay  the  friends  advanced. 

They  walk'd,  they  ran,  they  play'd,  they  sang,  they  danced; 

The  urns  were  boiling,  and  the  cups  went  round, 

And  not  a  grave  or  thoughtful  face  was  found; 

On  the  bright  sand  they  trod  with  nimble  feet, 

Dry  slielly  sand  they  made  the  summer  seat ; 

Tlie  wondering  mews  flew  fluttering  o'er  the  head, 

And  waves  ran  softly  up  their  shining  bed. 

Some  form'd  a  party  from  the  rest  to  stray 
Pleased  to  collect  the  trifles  in  their  way ; 
These  to  behold  they  call  their  friends  around, — 
No  friends  can  hear,  or  hear  another  sound; 
Alarm'd  they  hasten,  yet  perceive  not  why, 
But  catch  the  fear  that  quickens  as  they  fly. 

For  lo !  a  lady  sage,  who  paced  the  sand 
With.her  fair  childien,  one  in  either  hand. 
Intent  on  home,  had  turn'd,  and  saw  the  boat, 
Slipt  from  her  moorings,  and  now  far  afloat ; 
She  gazed,  she  trembled,  and  though  faint  her  call, 
It  seem'd,  like  thunder,  to  confound  them  all. 
Their  sailor-guides,  the  boatman  and  his  mate. 
Had  drunk  and  slept  regardless  of  their  state ; 
"  Awake,"  they  cried  aloud,  "  alarm  the  shore ! 
"  Shout  all,  or  never  shall  we  reach  it  more  !" 
Alas !  no  shout  the  distant  land  can  reach. 
Nor  eye  behold  them  from  the  foggy  beach ! 
Again  they  join  in  one  long  powerful  cry, 
Then  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply  : 
None  came — the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  by. 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  tliey  turn  aside, 
To  see  how  quickly  flow'd  the  coming  tide. 
Between  each  cry  they  find  the  watei-s  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel : 
Foot  after  foot  on  the  contracted  ground 
The  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound ; 
Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became. 
And  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  blame. 
Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepared  to  die. 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind, 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  different  mind. 
He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
"Was  more  than  stern  and  haughty  man  afraid ; 
Such  calmly  gi-ieving,  will  their  fears  suppress. 
And  silent  prayers  to  Mercy's  Throne  addi-ess ; 
While  fiercer  minds,  impatient,  angry,  loud. 
Force  their  vain  grief  on  the  reluctant  crowd : 
The  party's  patron,  sorely  sighing,  cried, 
"Why  would  you  urge  me?     I  at  first  denied." 
Fiercely  they  answer'd,  "  Why  will  you  complain, 
Who  saw  no  danger,  or  was  warn'd  in  vain  V 
A  few  essay'd  the  troubled  soul  to  calm, 
But  dread  prevail'd,  and  anguish,  and  alarm. 

Now  rose  the  water  through  the  lessening  sand. 
And  they  seem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  could  stand  ; 
The  sun  went  down,  they  look'd  from  side  to  side. 
Nor  aught  except  the  gathering  sea  descry'd ; 
Dark  and  more  dark,  more  wet,  more  cold  it  grew, 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu 
Children,  by  love  then  lifted  from  the  seas. 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parents'  knees. 
But  wept  aloud;  the  wind  increased  the  sound. 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 
*'  Once  more,  yet  once  again,  with  all  our  strength, 
"  Cry  to  the  land— we  may  be  heard  at  length." 
Vain  hope  if  yet  unseen! — But  hark,  an  oar. 
That  sound  of  bliss !  comes  dashing  to  their  shore ; 
Still,  still,  the  water  rises.     "Haste!"  they  cry, 
*'  Oh,  hurry,  seamen,  in  delay  we  die :" 
(Seamen  Avere  these  who  in  their  ship  perceived 
The  drifted  boat,  and  then  her  crew  relieved.) 
And  now  the  keel  just  cuts  the  cover'd  sand. 
Now  to  the  gunwale  stretches  every  hand: 
With  trembling  pleasure  all  confused  embark. 
And  kiss  the  tackling  of  their  welcome  ark ; 
While  the  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  shore. 
Think  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore.— Cuabee 
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DR.  JOHN  COLET, 


DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL  S  CATHEOnAL  ;  FOUNDER  OF 

ST.  Paul's  school. 


Sir  Henry  Colet,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  was  a  mercer  in  the  city  of  London, 
where  "  he  did,  bv  God's  blessing  upon  his  industry, 
arrive  to  great  wealth  and  honour ;  retaining-  always  the 
more  eminent  character  of  a  wise  and  honest  man."  He 
was  senior  sheriff  in  1477,  and,  during  the  brief  but 
turbulent  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  was  mixed  up 
with  public  affairs,  and  managed  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  usurper,  although  he  was  attached  to  the  cause  of 
his  rival.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  he  was  elected  Lord  Blayor  of  London,  and 
soon  after  was  knighted. 

John  Colet,  the  eldest  of  two  and  twenty  children, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  city  of 
London,  in  1466.  "  At  which  time  it  was  reputed  a  sort 
of  nobility  to  be  born  and  bred  in  that  great  city,  and 
more  was  expected  from  such  than  from  others."  He 
probably  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  St. 
Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle  Street,  that  being 
the  most  celebrated  seminary  within  the  city  at  that 
time. 

The  early  death  of  ten  brothers  and  eleven  sisters 
seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Colet,  and 
to  have  disposed  him,  from  his  youth,  to  make  religion  his 
chief  concern.  Rejecting,  therefore,  all  the  allurements 
to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  his  father's  station  held 
out  to  him,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
"  choosing  St.  Paul  as  his  particular  master,  and  exer- 
cising himself  perfectly  in  his  writings."  According  to 
Erasmus,  Colet  had,  during  his  youth,  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  age; 
was  skilful  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  well  read  in 
civil  and  canon  law;  he  had  also  studied  the  history  and 
constitution  of  the  church  and  state,  and  had  "run 
through  all  the  English  poets  for  the  true  use  of  them, 
to  help  to  correct  and  embellish  his  language  and  skill, 
and  to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  a  more  eloquent  preacher." 

About  the  year  1483  he  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where,  "  after  he  had  spent  seven  years  in 
logicals  and  philosophical,  he  was  licensed  to  proceed 
in  arts."  At  this  time  his  reputation  for  learning  was 
so  great,  that  the  highest  expectations  were  formed  of 
him.  He  left  Oxford  about  the  year  1493,  and  was  occu- 
pied during  the  succeeding  four  years  in  travelling  on 
the  Continent.  It  was  at  Paris  that  Colet  first  conceived 
an  ardent  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  Erasmus, 
from   seeing   some   letters   by  him,  and   hearing   him 


praised  by  the  learned  men  of  the  French  capital.  At 
Rome,  Colet  improved  his  knowledge  of  Latin ;  and  at 
Padua  he  advanced  himself  in  Greek. 

While  yet  a  novice  Colet  was  preferred  several  times; 
he  received  a  living  in  Sufi'olk,  a  prebendary  in  York, 
and  another  in  Sarum ;  a  living  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  a  canonry  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  in  London ;  also 
before  he  was  nineteen,  he  was  preferred  to  the  great 
living  of  Denington.  "  This  practice  of  taking  livings 
while  a  novice  has  generally  (though  very  irregular  and 
indecent)  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  was 
one  of  those  many  abuses  which  have  been  since  re- 
moved by  the  Reformation.  But  if  he  did  enter  upon 
a  cure  of  souls  before  he  could  sufficiently  consider  the 
weighty  charge  belonging  to  it,  yet  by  his  care,  when  he 
came  to  a  more  mature  age,  he  atoned  for  it."  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1497,  and  during  the  same  year  was 
made  priest. 

Colet  is  described  about  this  time  as  being  better 
adapted  for  a  public  life  than  for  the  confinement  of  a 
college  or  the  priest's  office.  His  person  was  tall  and 
well  formed  ;  he  was  impatient  of  the  smallest  injury  or 
affront ;  he  was  addicted  to  luxury  and  sloth ;  was  greatly 
disposed  to  wit  and  jocoseness,  and  moreover  was  some- 
what avaricious.  "  Had  he  followed  these  inclinations, 
which  were  the  alloy  of  natural  corruption  and  a  degenerate 
age,  he  had  been  fitter  for  any  course  of  life  than  that  of  a 
student  and  divine.  But  he  gave  full  proof  that  true  virtue 
is  neither  an  inability  to  do  evil,  nor  any  natural  aversion 
to  it;  but' a  voluntary  restraint  of  the  innate  tendencies 
and  impulses  of  flesh  and  blood  to  vice  and  immorality. 
He  conquered  and  then  commanded  himself,  and  brought 
his  high  spirit  to  be  subject  to  reason ;  so  that  he  could 
bear  a  reproof  even  from  his  own  servant.  His  disposition 
to  sleep  and  luxuiy  he  restrained  by  a  continual  absti- 
nence from  suppers,  a  strict  sobriety,  a  close  application  to 
his  studies,  and  by  serious  and  religious  conversation.  So 
that,  by  bis  philosophy,  his  divinity,  his  watchings  and 
fastings,  and  devotions,  he  preserved  every  step  of  liis  whole 
life  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world." 

Although  exceedingly  fond  of  society,  he  felt  that  the 
indulgence  of  this  taste  was  a  great  temptation  to  him, 
and  he  avoided  it;  but  when  forced  to  be  present  at  a 
public  entertainment,  he  forgot  the  pleasui'es  of  the  table 
in  the  company  of  some  learned  friend,  whom  he  could 
seek  out  and  talk  to  in  Latin.  "  Being  always  jealous 
of  himself,  he  would  therefore  be  constantly  upon  his  guard, 
and  cautious  to  the  last  degree  of  offending  any  body  ;  and 
he  so  behaved  himself  in  all  the  minute  circumstances  of 
humane  life,  as  if  he  well  knew,  the  eyes  of  all  people  were 
fixed  upon  him.  There  never  was  a  more  flowing  wit, 
which  for  that  reason  delighted  in  the  like  society ;  but 
even  then,  he  chose  rather  to  divert  to  such  discoui-se  as 
savoured  most  of  religion  and  eternal  life.  And  if  ever  he 
indulged  himself  in  any  light  and  pleasant  stories,  he  would 
still  give  some  turn  of  philosophy  and  seuious  application 
to  them.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  little  children,  admiring 
the  pretty  innocence  and  simplicity  in  them ;  and  he  would 
often  observe  how  our  Saviour  had  set  them  for  our  ex- 
ample ;  being  wont  to  compare  them  to  the  angels  above." 

After  having  sojourned  for  a  time  among  his  friends 
in  London,  Colet  retired  to  Oxford,  "for  the  happy 
opportunities  of  a  studious  and  pious  life ;  yet  not  to  be 
buried,  but  to  let  his  light  shine."  Here  he  delivered 
public  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  were  well 
attended,  not  by  students  only,  but  by  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church. 

Towards  the  end  of  1497,  Colet  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Erasmus,  during  the  visit  of  this  distinguished 
man  to  Oxford.  Without  waiting  for  a  personal  intro- 
duction through  some  mutual  friend,  Colet  adopted  the 
simple  course  of  writing  to  him,  stating  various  reasons 
why  he  had  so  long  desired  to  make  his  acquaintan<;g, 
and  asking  for  an  interview.  Our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  quote  from  these  interesting  letters  more  than  one 
short  passage.  Thej'  affect  too  much  that  complimen- 
tary strain  in  which  the  learned  men  of  the  time  were 
accustomed  to  address  each  other ;  but  there  is  every 
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reason  to  believe  that,  in  this  case  the  praise  mutually 
bestowed  was  mutually  sincere.  Erasmus  commends 
Colet's  style  as  being  "  easie,  smooth,  unaffected,  flowing 
from  a  rich  vein,  as  waters  from  a  clear  fountain-head  ;  even, 
and  in  every  part  like  itself,  open,  plain,  modest,  having  no- 
thing in  it  rugged,  or  ratling,  or  turbid,  so  that  he  could  see 
the  image  of  his  soul  in  his  letters You  speak  what- 
ever you  mean ;  and  mean  all  you  speak :  words  arise  from 
your  heart  rather  than  your  lips ;  they  follow  your  concep- 
tion, not  your  conception  them.  In  short,  you  have  that 
happy  facility  that  you  can  deliver  without  pains  what 
another  could  hardly  express  with  the  greatest  labour.  But 
to  yourself  I  refrain  from  yom*  praises  that  I  may  not 
offend  against  decency,  knowing  how  unwilling  they  are  to 
be  praised  who  deserve  the  greatest  praises." 

Erasmus,  in  his  deliglitt'ul  letters,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  Colet.  On  one  occasion  he  notices  a 
public  dinner,  "  where  the  table-talk  was  scholastical 
and  theological,  "Master  Colet  sitting  as  moderator.  Among 
other  discourse,  Colet  said  '  that  Cain's  greatest  offence,  and 
the  most  odious  in  God's  sight,  was  his  distrusting  the 
bounty  of  our  great  Creator,  and  placing  too  much  confi- 
dence in  his  own  art  and  industry ;  and  so  tilling  the 
ground,  while  his  brother  Abel,  content  with  the  natural 
productions  of  the  earth,  was  only  feeding  sheep.'  Upon 
this  argument  the  whole  company  engaged;  the  divine 
arguing  by  strict  syllogisms,  while  Erasmus  opposed  in  a 
more  loose  and  rhetorical  manner.  But,  in  truth,"  says 
Erasmus,  "this  one  divine  (Master  Colet)  was  .more  than 
a  match  for  us  all.  He  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  divine 
spirit,  and  to  be  somewhat  above  a  man :  he  spoke  not  only 
with  his  voice,  but  his  eyes,  his  countenance,  and  hig 
whole  demeanour." 

During  his  stay  in  Oxford,  Erasmus  lodged  with 
Richard  Charnock,  prior  of  the  regulars  of  the  order  of 
St.  Austin,  with  whom  Colet  had  frequent  intercourse. 
"Nothing,"  says  Erasmus,  "can  be  more  sweet,  lovely, 
and  charming  than  the  temper  and  conversation  of  these 
two  men ;  I  could  live  even  in  Scythia,  or  any  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  world,  with  two  such  agreeable  friends 
and  companions." 

Erasmus  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  visit  to  Oxford, 
that.ne  repeated  it  in  the  following  summer,  in  com- 
pany with  his  pupil  Lord  Mountjoy.  In  a  letter  to 
Colet,  he  sums  up  the  points  debated  in  the  course  of 
various  conversations.  It  appears  that  Colet  had  pro- 
posed to  his  friend  some  "  doubts  and  queries  about 
several  darker  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  he, 
Colet,  understood  in  a  sense  different  from  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  Church."  "  These  matters,"  says 
Erasmus,  "  since  it  is  dangerous  to  dispute  openly  of 
them,  I  had  rather  reserve  them  to  our  private  conver- 
sation, as  fitter  for  word  of  mouth  than  writing."  In 
his  reply  Colet  expresses  his  anxiety  to  defend  that 
opinion  which  is  true,  or  most  like  the  truth.  "  In  the 
mean  time,"  he  says,  "  I  hear  you  with  patience ;  and 
when  like  two  flints,  we  are  striking  one  another,  if  any 
spark  of  light  flies  out,  let  us  eagerly  catch  at  it:  we 
seek  not  for  our  own  opinion,  but  for  the  truth  which  in 
this  mutual  conflict  may  perhaps  be  extorted  as  fire  out 
of  steel." 

While  Erasmus  was  at  Oxford,  Colet  was  obliged  to 
visit  some  distant  part  of  England,  but  the  two  friends 
still  maintained  a  constant  correspondence,  and  Colet 
used  to  send  his  own  servant  to  carry  and  bring  back 
the  letters  that  passed  between  them. 

During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  Colet  exerted  him- 
self to  introduce  a  number  of  reforms  into  the  univer- 
sity: he  endeavoured  to  enforce  a  more  earnest  and 
paBRaking  study  of  the  Scriptures  than  was  customary 
at  that  time ;  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  study  of 
Greek,  against  which  so  singular  a  prejudice  existed ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  successful,  on  account  of  the 
very  violence  of  the  opposition.  A  preacher  at  St. 
Mary's  declaimed  openly  against  "  the  pernicious  inno- 
vation of  the  Greek  tongue,"  and  used  much  violent 
language,  proclaiming  evei*y  one  to  be  a  heretic  who 
(     understood  it ;  upon  this,  the  students  "  raised  such  a 


ferment"  that  the  king,  being  then  at  Woodstock 
heard  of  it,  and  sending  for  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Richard  Pace,  had  the  whole  matter  explained  to  him 
in  proper  terms,  upon  which  his  majesty  sent  his  royal 
letters  to  the  university,  not  only  allowing  but  com- 
mending the  study  of  Greek  among  the  young  men*. 

In  1504  Colet  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
"  without  one  single  step  of  his  own,  but  because  the 
king,  who  loved  to  give  unexpected  and  undesired  favours, 
thought  this  preferment  very  proper  for  him  upon  the 
account  of  his  being  a  most  eminent  divine  and  excellent 
pi'eacher,  and  this  the  chief  church  in  his  capital  city, 
as  also  his  being  a  native  of,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  one 
who  had  been  twice  chief  magistrate  of  that  city." 

No  sooner  was  Colet  invested  with  this  new  dignity, 
than  he  used  his  best  exertions  to  restore  the  discipline 
of  the  cathedral  church,  which  had  become  very  lax,  and 
to  revive  the  practice  of  preaching,  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  He  preached  regularly  on  Sundays,  and  on 
all  solemn  festivals,  and,  considering  that  the  Scriptures 
were  at  that  time  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  clergy, 
he  did  not  take  a  desultory  text  from  the  gospel  or 
epistle  for  the  day,  but  preferred  to  give  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  some  large  subject,  such  as  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Creed,  &c.. 
These  discourses  were  very  popular,  and  were  generally 
attended  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city ;  and  in 
order  that  they  might  not  depend  upon  the  exertions  of 
himself  alone,  Dean  Colet  sought  out  other  learned  and 
pious  men  who  were  able  to  assist  him  in  the  useful 
work. 

This  example  produced  a  favourable  effect  upon  other 
deans,  who  also  "  introduced  the  pious  practice  of 
preaching  every  Sunday."  Public  lecturers,  also,  at  the 
universities,  and  in  the  cathedral  churches,  who  had 
hitherto  "  taken  the  liberty  of  reading  upon  any  book, 
rather  than  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  were  also  induced 
to  profit  by  Dean  Colet's  example  in  reading  and  ex- 
pounding St.  Paul's  Epistles,  or  some  other  parts  of 
Scripture. 

Ei-a&mus  has  left  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  dean's 
mode  of  life  in  private.  He  says,  "  The  dean's  table, 
which,  under  the  name  of  hospitality,  had  before  served  too 
much  to  pomp  and  luxury,  he  contracted  to  a  more  fmgal 
and  temperate  way  of  entertaining.  And  it  having  been 
his  custom,  for  many  years,  to  eat  but  one  meal,  that  of 
dmner,  he  had  always  the  evening  to  himself.  When  he 
^ed  privately  with  his  own  family,  he  had  always  some 
strangers  for  his  guests ;  but  the  fewei-,  because  his  provi- 
sion was  frugal ;  which  yet  was  neat  and  gentle.  The  sit- 
tings were  short ;  and  the  discourses  such  as  pleased  only 
the  learned  and  the  good.  As  soon  as  grace  before  meat 
was  said,  some  boy  with  a  good  voice  read  distinctly  a 
chapter  out  of  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  or  out  of  the  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon.  When  he  had  done  reading,  the  dean 
would  pitch  upon  some  particular  part  of  it,  and  thence 
frame  a  subject-matter  of  discussion;    asking  either  the 

*  The  following  amusing  anecdote  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  which  Colet  laboured  to  remove : 

"  It  was  not  long  after  ^this,  that  a  divine,  preaching  at  court,  pre- 
sumed to  rail  plentifully  at  Greek  learning.  Pace  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  king  to  observe  how  his  majesty  was  affected  with  such  stuff. 
The  king  smiled  upon  Pace  by  way  of  contempt  of  the  railing,  and  after 
the  sermon  sent  for  the  preacher,  and  appointed  a  solemn  disputation, 
wherein  he  himself  would  be  present,  to  debate  the  matter  between  the 
preacher  opposing,  and  Mr.  Thomas  More  defending,  tlie  use  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  When  the  time  came,  Mr.  More  began  an  eloquent 
apology  in  favour  of  that  ancient  language.  The  divine  instead  of  an- 
swering to  the  purpose,  fell  down  upon  his  knees  and  only  begged  par- 
don for  giving  any  offence  in  the  pulpit ;  and  excusing  himself  that  what 
he  did  was  by  the  impulse  of  the  spirit.  'Not  the  spirit  of  Christ,' 
says  the  king  'but  the  spirit  of  infatuation.'  His  majesty  then  asked 
him  whether  he  had  read  anything>of  Erasmus?  He  said,  '  no.'  '  Why 
then,'  says  the  king,  'you  are  a  very  fooUsh  fellow  to  censure  what  you 
never  read.'  '  I  have  read,'  says  he,  'something  they  call  Moria.'  'Yes, 
says  Pace, '  may  it  please  your  highness  such  a  subject  is  fit  for  such  a 
reader.'  At  last  the  preacher,  to  bring  himself  the  better  off,  declared 
that  he  was  now  better  reconciled  to  the  Greek  tongue,  because  it  was 
derived  from  tlie  Hebrew  !  The  king,  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
man,  dismissed  him  with  a  charge  that  he  should  never  again  preach  at 
court." 
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learned,  or  such  as  were  otherwise  of  good  understanding, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  expression :  and  he 
would  so  adapt  and  temper  his  discourse,  that  thougli  it 
was  grave  and  serious,  yet  it  never  tired  or  gave  any  distaste. 
Again,  toward  the  end  of  dinner,  Avhen  the  company  was 
ratlier  satisfied  than  satiated,  he  would  throw  in  another 
subject  of  discoui-se ;  and  thus  he  dismissed  his  guests  with 
a  double  repast,  refreshed  in  their  minds  as  well  as  bodies ; 
so  that  they  always  went  away  better  than  they  came,  and 
were  not  oppressed  witli  wliat  they  had  eat  and  drunk.  He 
9  was  mightily  delighted  with  the  conversation  of  his  friends, 
which  he  would  sometimes  protract  till  very  late  in  the 
evening.  But  all  his  discourse  was  either  of  learning  or 
religion.  If  lie  could  not  get  an  agreeable  companion,  (for 
it  was  not  everybody  he  did  like,)  one  of  his  servants  read 
some  part  of  the  holy  scriptures  to  him.  In  his  journeys 
he  would  sometimes  make  me  his  companion ;  and  he  was 
as  easy  and  pleasant  as  any  man  living.  Yet  he  always 
carried  a  book  with  him,  and  all  his  discourse  was  seasoned 
with  religion.  He  was  so  impatient  of  whatever  was  foul 
or  sordid,  that  he  could  not  bear  with  any  indecent  way  of 
speaking.  He  loved  to  be  neat  and  clean  in  his  goods,  fur- 
niture, entertainment,  apparel,  and  books,  and  whatever 
belonged  to  him  ;  and  yet  he  despised  all  state  and  magnifi- 
cence. His  habit  was  only  black ;  though  it  was  then 
common  for  the  higher  clergy  to  be  clad  in  purple.  His 
upper  garment  was  always  of  woollen  cloth,  and  plain; 
which,  if  the  weather  was  cold  and  required  it,  he  lined 
with  fur.  Whatever  came  in  by  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, he  delivered  to  his  steward  to  be  laid  out  on  family 
occasions,  or  hospitality.  And  all  that  arose  from  his  own 
proper  estate,  which  was  very  large,  he  gave  away  for  pious 
and  charitable  uses." 

The  strict  discipline  and  the  numerous  reforms  which 
Dean  Colet  had  revived  and  introduced,  together  with 
the  boldness  of  language  with  which  he  reproved  vice, 
whenever  he  saw  occasion,  whether  in  private,  or  in  the 
pulpit,  had  the  effect  of  i-aising  up  many  enemies,  v/ho 
even  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  against  him  a  formal 
charge  of  heresy, — a  word  of  fatal  signification  in  those 
days ;  but  Archbishop  Warham,  who  knew  the  integrity 
and  worth  of  Dean  Colet,  did  not  even  trouble  him  to 
make  a  formal  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  An  appeal  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  King 
against  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop,  for  Bishop  Lati- 
mer says  that,  when  a  student,  he  remembers  the  noise 
that  the  prosecution  of  Dean  Colet  for  heresy  then 
made,  and  that  "  he  was  not  only  in  trouble,  but  should 
have  been  burnt  if  God  had  not  turned  the  King's  heart 
to  the  contrai-y." 

These  troubles  and  persecutions  seemed  only  to  make 
the  good  dean  more  devout  and  charitable,  and  cau 
him  to  dwell  with  more  earnestness  upon  heaven 
things.  Fearing  that  his  fortune,  which  was  very  large, 
might  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn  it  too  much  towards 
the  world,  he  resolved  to  devote  the  greater  portion  of 
it  upon  some  object  which  might  be  of  perpetual  use  to 
his  fellow  creatures. 

The  public  charity  of  England  had  long  been  bestowed 
upon  the  building  and  adorning  of  churches ;  the  found- 
ing and  endowing  of  monasteries  and  religious  houses ; 
the  establishing  of  chantries  and  perpetual  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  As  the  monks  had  long  held 
possession  of  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  times, 
so  they  claimed  to  be  the  only  privileged  teachers  of 
youth.  Hence  it  had  long  been  customary  for  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  send  their  sons  to  some  religious 
house  to  be  educated,  and  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  or 
Augustin  Friars,  were  generally  preferred.  The  instruc- 
tion imparted  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  solid 
character;  for,  according  to  Erasmus,  "they  had  not 
above  three  months'  time  allowed  them  for  learning 
grammar,  and  then  immediately  were  posted  away  to 
sophistry,  logic,  suppositions,  ampliations,  restrictions, 
expositions,  resolutions,  and  a  thousand  quibbles,  and 
soon  to  the  mysteries  of  divinity."  But  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  a  pretty  general  feeling 
had  arisen  in  favour  of  grammar,  as  introductory  to  a 
critical   knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek :   and   it   had 


become  common  to  endow  colleges,  and  provide  for  stu- 
dents in  the  universities. 

But  as,  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  grammar  schools 
these  students  were  generally  sent  to  the  universities 
badly  prepared  to  pursue  their  studies,  so  the  state  of 
learning  at  the  universities  was  then  very  low  ;  Dean 
Colet  therefore  considered  that  he  should  best  serve  the 
cause  of  learning  and  religion  by  founding  a  grammar 
school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
as  being  the  best  and  only  foundation  for  academical 
studies,  and  especially  those  of  divinity. 

Having  thus  decided,  he  was  not  long  in  determining 
the  locality  of  the  new  establishment.  "  London  was 
his  native  city,  wherein  his  father  had  obtained  a  fair  j 
portion  of  wealth  and  honour;  and  he  bore  a  new  rela- 
tion to  it  as  Dean  of  the  noble  cathedral  church  in  the 
midst  of  it.  He  also  found  the  city  in  nothing  more 
deficient  than  in  public  schools  for  the  education  of 
youth." 

The  particulars  respecting  the  establishment  of  this 
school,  and    its  subsequent  history,   will  be   stated  in     _ 
another  article.     It  occupied  the  dean  several  years  of    ■ 
his  life;  and  when  completed,   his  love   of   retirement     ■ 
seemed  to  increase  upon  him.     In  order  to  indulge  this 
taste,  the  dean  built  a  suitable  house  near  Richmond  for 
his  future  residence.     But  being  twice  seized  with  the 
sweating  sickness,  and  relapsing  into  it  a  third  time,  a    ^ 
consumption  was  the  result,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  ,j 
16lh  of  September,  1519.     Thus  died,  in  the  fifty-third    « 
year  of  his   age,    the    eminent  founder    of  St.    Paul's 
School,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
an  honour  to  his  country,  and  whose  celebrated  esta- 
blishment will  perpetuate  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  choir  of  his  cathe- 
dral, with  an  humble  monument  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  several  years  before,  and  with  no  other  inscrip- 
tion than  his  name.  A  memorial  more  suited  to  his 
character  and  fame  was  afterwards  erected  to  him  by  the 
Company  of  Mercers  ;  this  was  destroyed  with  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  dreadful  fire  which  consumed  that  church  in 
1666 ;  but  a  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Dr.  Knight's  Life  of 
the  dean.  About  the  year  1680,  while  the  church  was 
being  pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of  being  rebuilt,  a 
leaden  coffin  was  found  inclosed  in  the  wall,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  floor.  A  leaden  plate  was 
attached,  containing  the  name  of  the  dean,  his  dignity, 
benefactions,  &c. 

The  principal  object  of  the  writings  of  the  dean  was 
to  promote  the  right  instruction  of  his  school.  In  our 
historical  sketch  of  this  establishment,  these  works  will 
be  more  particularly  noticed ;  but  we  may  here  give  the 
following  list: — 1.  Oratio  Habita,  a  Convocation  Ser- 
mon, preached  in  1511.  2.  Rudimenta  Grammatices, 
commonly  called  "  Paul's  Accidence,"  for  the  use  of  St. 
Paul's  School.  3.  The  Construction  of  the  Eight  Parts 
of  Speech,  which,  with  certain  alterations  and  additions, 
forms  the  syntax  in  Lily's  Grammar,  1530.  4.  Daily 
Devotions,  or  the  Christian's  Morning  and  Evening 
Sacrifice.  5.  Monition  to  a  good  Life.  6.  Epistles  to 
Erasmus.  Many  of  these  are  printed  among  the  Epistles 
of  Erasmus,  and  some  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Knight's  Life.- 
He  wrote  but  few  sermons,  as  he  generally  preached' 
without  notes.  Some  of  his  compositions  still  remain  in" 
manuscript. 
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The  magician  who  has  become  so  famous  in  Europe  thnagh 
Mr.  Lane,  {Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, Vol.  I.  p.  347,)  Ave  did  not  see.  But  we  learned 
enough  on  the  subject  to  persuade  us,  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter depends  on  a  certain  proneness  to  believe  on  the  part  of 
the  spectator,  and  a  series  of  leading  questions  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  We  were  further  inf^ormed,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  he  exhibits  his  art  only  before  Franks,  and  that 
the  native  Egyptians  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
matter. — Robinson's  Palestine. 
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A.  TRIP  TO  DOVER. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  prevailing  feeling,  when  one 
has  made  up  one's  mind  to  leave  London,  is  tiie  wish  to  get 
out  of  it  as  fast  as  possible,  but  no  one  certainly  feels  this 
wish  so  strongly  as  tlie  smoke-dried  cii,  your  thorough  man 
of  business,  who,  on  the  morning  of  a  once-a-year  lioliday, 
starts  from  his  home  on  pleasure  bent,  after  a  night  spent 
"in  dreaming  of  "  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks."  How 
gi-eat  the  advantages  of  the  modern  s^^stem  of  locomotion  in 
such  a  case,  and  how  pleasingly  in  unison  with  his  feelings, 
the  rapid  precision  of  railway  arrangements!  Witii  a  one- 
shirt  carpet  bag  (that  modern  implement  hated  by  the  whole 
race  of  porters)  in  his  hand,  lie  steps  into  the  fastest  cab  he 
can  get,  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  lumbering  omnibus 
that  conveys  him  every  morning  to  the  bank,  and  reaches 
one  of  tlie  five  great  focuses  from  which,  in  widely  diverging 
lines,  the  overfio wings  of  this  vast  metropolis  are  daily 
poured  over  the  country. 

There,  without  the  trouble  of  making  up  his  mind  and 
booking  his  body  days  before,  he  quietly  follows  the  stream, 
puts  himself  into  tlie  hands  of  the  company's  servants,  who 
place  him  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the 'truly  descriptive 
address  of  a  Frenchman  to  his  more  nervous  or  less  expe- 
rienced companion,  "  Soyez  tranquille,  on  nous  mettra  dans 
le  train."  All  these  steps  towards  the  devoutly-wished 
consummation  of  "getting  out  of  town,"  are  extremely 
satisfactory,  and  the  method  and  celerity  with  which  the 
preparations  are  made,  and  the  clock-woi-k  precision  of  the 
start  and  the  rapidity  with  which  increasing  distance  sepa- 
rates you  from  the  objects  you  have  left,  renders  the 
accomplishment  of  the  wished-for  change  of  air,  place,  and 
ideas,  much  more  complete,  and  much  more  rapid  than  was 
possible  under  the  old  regime. 

It  was  with  such  feelings,  akin  to  those  we  can  fancy  to 
animate  the  imprisoned  blackbird  as  he  escapes  from  his 
long  tenanted  prison,  that  we  found  ourselves  the  other 
morning,  about  half  past  ten,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Anns,  and 
took  our  seat  in  a  special  train  provided  by  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  the  directors.  It  was  one  of  those  fresh- 
blowing  days  whose  mild  air  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  invigorate 
the  weary  spirit,  and  it  gave  additional  channs  to  the  land- 
scape by  the  ever-varying  play  of  light  and  shade  from  the 
flitting  clouds.  The  extensive  station,  built  in  remarkably 
good  taste,  has  a  roof  so  ingeniously  light  that  it  makes  one 
instinctively  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  an  accident 
during  its  erection  which  proved  fatal ;  but  all  is  now  in 
good  order,  and  we  swept  out  in  gallant  style  from  under  its 
protecting  shade.  The  appearance  of  the  converging  lines 
of  railway  at  this  point  is  very  remarkable,  as  they  wind  on 
arched  terraces,  looking  like  lines  of  ancient  aqueducts, 
through  miles  of  garden  ground  in  the  best  order.  Passing 
Dulvvich  College,  where  the  fair  collection  of  pictures  is  open 
to  public  view,  we  command  the  fine  view  of  the  well- 
wooded  heights  of  Bromley,  and  even  see  Bromley  Hill 
itself,  the  village  decorated  with  so  much  taste  by  the  late 
Lord  Farnborough.  Croydon  is  a  little  off  the  line. 
Here  we  passed  the  Brighton  mail  train,  and,  being  now  at 
liberty  to  use  our  own  pace,  set  off  in  great  style  towards 
Reigate.  The  country  continues  rich  till  the  line  reaches  a 
high  ridge  of  chalk,  the  geological  boundary  of  the  London 
and  plastic  clay,  commonly  called  the  London  basin.  At 
the  foot  of  this  ridge  a  house  was  pointed  out,  in  the  low 
floor  of  which  the  water  is  said  to  rise  every  third  year, 
rendering  it  uninhabitable.  Though  intermittent  springs, 
variously  explained  by  philosophers,  are  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  this,  if  correct,  we  should  imagine 
to  be  a  solitary  instance  of  so  protracted  an  interval. 

A  deep  cut  carries  the  line  into  this  ridge  of  chalk,  where 
the  sides  stand  exceedingly  steep,  at  an  angle  much  beyond 
that  usual  in  such  cuttings,  because  the  indurated  yet  porous 
structure  of  the  chalk  enables  it  to  resist  the  contraction 
and  expansion  of  winter's  frost  and  thaw  better  than  clay 
or  gravel.  At  length  the  cut  becomes  too  deep,  and  we 
enter  a  tunnel  which  extends  above  5000  feet,  where  the 
unexpected  accumulation  of  water  from  above  has  rendered 
a  lining  of  zinc  necessary  throughout  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  extent.  The  castle  of  Reigate  which  stands  on  a  sand 
hiil  furnishing  materials  for  making  glass,  is  very  ancient, 
and  in  the  court  is  a  cave,  called  the  Barons'  cave,  from  a 
tradition  of  its  having  been  used  in  preparing  the  Magna 
Charta.  Before  entering  Reigate  we  pass  Gatton  Park, 
the  approach  to  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 
Leaving  Reigate  we  desert  the  Brighton  line  at  nearly  a 
right  angle  and  run  to  the  east  in  a  very  straight  direction, 
passing  through  Holmsdale,  famous  for  its  oaks,  the  impene- 


trable refuge  of  the  Britons  when  persecuted  by  the  Romans. 
■  Some  of  the  descendants  of  these  old  protectors  of  our 
ancestors  still  remain,  and  no  native  of  England  can  regard 
them  without  veneration,  though  our  sympathies  may  be  a 
little  disturbed  by  passing  at  railway  speed  through  the 
sacred  shades  of  the  Druids. 

We  were  now  fairly  on  the  company's  peculiar  line,  and 
none  certainly  is  better  adapted  for  speed,  with  a  perfectly 
straight  stretch  of  forty-five  miles,  and  a  ruling  gradient  of 
one  in  two  hundred  and  forty  only.  Here  then  the  power 
of  our  engines,  the  Shakspeare  and  the  Scott,  was  put  forth, 
and  though  we  might  with  equal  ease  have  reached  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  we  were  satisfied  with  fifty,  and  seated  as  we 
were  on  the  tender,  it  appeai'ed  fast  enough,  though  it  is  very 
remarkable  how  little  extraordinary  sensation  is  experienced 
by  passing  through  the  air  at  this  very  rapid  rate.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  whatever  our  familiarity  with  this  rate 
may  in  time  do  in  breeding  contempt  of  it,  at  present  it 
appears  very  satisfactory,  and  the  travellers  to  Dover  need 
not  envy  the  Great  Western  its  larger  gauge,  which  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  great  speed.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the  country  between  Reigate  and 
Ashford  through  Tunbridge.  This  forms  the  Weald  of 
Kent ;  the  soil  rests  on  the  clay  formation,  and  the  sand 
which  stretches  over  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  sur- 
rounded by  the  greensand  and  chalk.  Here  the  timber 
is  luxuriant,  and  though  the  wheat  may  not  this  season  be 
a  very  heavy  crop,  and  the  beans  are  indifferent,  the  hops 
are  healthy,  and  nothing  can  be  more  rich  than  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  this 
country  requires  draining  very  much,  and  the  strong  soil  is 
considered,  from  the  water  with  which  it  is  surcharged, 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  county.  One  great  obstacle  to 
improvement  has  been  the  want  of  good  roads  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  the  produce  to  market,  and  bringing  back 
manure.  We  were  assured  nothing  could  be  greater  than 
the  contrast  of  travelling  as  we  were  now  doing,  and  the 
obstructions  which  the  natural  character  of  the  country  and 
the  wretched  state  of  communication  presented  to  the  works 
in  progress. 

The  value  of  this  great  trunk  as  a  thoroughfare  will 
become  every  day  more  appai'ent,  and  already  the  change  is 
very  great.  Coals  which  at  Ashford  cost  formerly  thirty- 
four  shillings  per  ton,  are  now  reduced  to  twenty-four 
shillings,  and  lime  which,  until  draining  becomes  general,  is 
the  only  corrective  of  the  cold  land  in  this  district,  is  now 
much  used.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  generally  the  Devon,  but 
there  is  a  long-horned  black  breed  mixed  with  them,  re- 
sembling the  Welsh.  The  sheep  are  not  the  South-downs, 
but  a  white-faced  breed  resembling  the  Notts  of  the  West  of 
England.  At  Ashford  the  railway  bends  towards  the  south, 
and  very  soon  the  face  of  the  country  changes,  and  we  again 
enter  the  chalk,  which  is  bare  of  trees,  and  presents  a  suc- 
CMgion  of  rising  grounds  that  continue  all  the  way  to 
jflffkstone.  The  present  station  is  considerably  above : 
the  harbour,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  We 
reached  it  five  minutes  before  one,  having  accomplished 
eighty-tv/o  miles  in  less  than  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  An 
omnibus  was  ready  to  take  us  to  the  pier,  but  a  branch 
railroad  is  now  in  preparation,  and  it  is  to  be  recorded  to  the 
honour  of  an  old  inhabitant  of  Folkstoue,  that  he  said  he 
was  so  well  aware  of  the  benefit  the  railway  must  confer 
upon  his  native  place,  that  he  would  put  the  garden,  which 
had  been  the  joy  of  his  life  for  fifty  years,  into  the  hands  of 
the  company  and  take  what  they  chose  to  off^er  for  it.  It  is 
an  ancient  landing  place  mentioned  by  the  name  of  "  Ful- 
cheston"  in  Doomsday  Book,  and  here  the  French  made  a 
descent  and  burned  the  town  in  1378.  The  town  hangs 
upon  the  steep  slopes  and  is  ill-built,  but  its  former  inhab- 
itants, the  fishermen,  are  likely  to  give  place  to  much  more 
fashionable  residents.  The  company,  finding  they  could 
make  no  reasonable  terms  with  the  former  trustees,  were 
forced  to  purchase  the  harbour,  and  have  spent  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  clearing  it.  Unfoi-tunately  a  strong  current 
from  the  west  brings  in  an  immense  quantity  of  shingle,  to 
avoid  which,  and  obtain  a  low  water  pier,  a  plan  has  been 
made  for  extending  the  present  pier  at  an  expense  of  80,000?. 

We  pai'took  of  a  dejeuner  served  in  the  Harbour  house 
kept  for  the  meetings  of  the  company.  After  luncheon 
the  offer  to  put  one  of  the  Company's  steamers  in  requi- 
sition for  a  little  trip  was  gladly  accepted,  and  we  embarked 
in  the  far-famed  Princess  Mary,  an  iron  boat,  which  has 
beat  everything  she  has  tried  speed  with.  She  makes  the 
trajet  to  Boulogne,  26  miles,  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes, 
and  is  the  fastest  steamer  ever  built.    Nothing  could  excee(i 
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the  effect  of  tlic  changing  lights  as  we  rounded  the  pier- 
head and  stood  along  to  Sandgate,  about  tliree  miles  to  the 
west.  It  stands  prettily,  but  the  accommodation  is  evi- 
dently very  limited.  The  whole  coast,  however,  presents 
that  varied  appearance  of  broken  ground  and  sea-beach 
which  may  well  tempt  a  townsman  to  exchange  for  it  his 
city  haunts  in  tlie  dog  days.  Here  one  may  feel  as  if 
shaking  hands  with  our  opposite  neighbours,  not  only  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Company's  servants  with  Interprcte 
Frangais  on  their  collars,  and  the  crowd  of  foreigners 
leaving  the  steamer,  which  only  two  hours  ago  was  made 
fast  to  the  French  shore,  but  from  the  distinct  view 
obtained  of  the  Cape  Gris  Nez  and  a  considerable  stretch 
of  coast.  The  effect  produced  by  the  good-humoured 
mixture  of  all  classes  on  the  railways  cannot  be  overvalued. 
There  is  something  in  the  facilities  they  afford  compared 
with  the  old  modes  of  travelling,  the  perfect  respectability 
of  the  whole  management,  and  the  civility  of  their  ser- 
vants, that  not  only  inspire  confidence,  but  promote  a 
feeling  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
anxiety  and  constant  attitude  of  self-defence,  which  was 
the  natural  position  of  every  traveller  under  the  old  regime. 
This  effect  is  now  carried  a  step  further  by  the  facilities 
for  intercourse  with  our  continental  neighbours,  which  the 
railways  have  so  marterially  promoted.  Whatever  may  be 
ilie  difference  of  cliaracter,  sufficient  points  of  sympathy 
exist  when  the  salient  angles  are  a  little  rubbed  off,  and 
our  sti'angest  mutual  prejudices  subdued.  It  is  certainly 
most  undesirable  that  we  should  import  indiscriminately 
every  novelty  we  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but 
the  danger  of  this  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  at  all  events 
its  greatest  force  existed  on  the  first  opening  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  is  now  mucli  diminished,  because  the  natural 
impulse  of  national  chai-acter  has  resumed  its  power,  and 
discrimination  is  certainly  not  deficient  to  assist  our  judg- 
ment. But  we  have  many  mouths  to  feed  and  many  hands 
to  employ  at  home,  and  every  little  opening  must  be  seized 
to  extend  our  acquaintance  and  form  connections.  Every 
mile  per  hour  that  our  steamers  gain  by  modern  improve- 
ments, every  pound  of  fuel  that  can  be  economized,  contri- 
butes to  extend  our  market,  and  if  we  can  but  push  these  ac- 
cessions of  power  fast  enough  and  far  enough,  in  increasing 
our  production  of  food  at  home  and  bringing  nearer  to  us  our 
colonial  and  foreign  correspondents,  no  fear  that  even  our 
enormous  production  will  not  find  outlets  for  our  industry. 

To  revei-t  to  our  journey,  after  the  return  of  the  steamer, 
we  again  took  our  places  in  the  omnibus  in  order  to  regain 
the  Folkstone  station,  from  which  point  we  commenced 
the  six  miles  towards  Dover.  Looking  at  the  white  wall 
which  extends  in  continuous  cliffs  along  the  coast  in  that 
direction,  and  the  admirable  accommodations  at  Folkstone, 
one  can  scarcely  help  feeling  that  every  useful  object  was 
gained  by  the  completion  of  the  line  thus  far,  and  a  good 
turnpike  road  might  have  been  sufficient  to  Dover,  wh^fe 
a  part  of  the  enormous  outlay  of  £100,000  per  mile  iSjf 
the  last  poilion  might  have  been  spent  in  improving 
Folkstone  harbour ;  but  the  public  demand  for  the  exten- 
sion could  not  be  resisted,  and  though  the  authorities  at 
Dover  appear  to  have  given  very  little  encouragement, 
(except  the  Government,  who  afforded  every  facility  as  far 
as  the  necessary  interfei-ence  with  the  fortifications  was 
concerned,)  the  benefit  to  the  town  and  harbour  must  be 
very  great. 

On  leaving  the  station  at  Folkstone,  we  begin  almost 
immediately  to  enter  the  lower  chalk  hills,  and  after  a  long 
cut  with  very  steep  sides,  pass  thi-ough  the  Martello  Tunnel, 
so  called  from  having  one  of  those  towers  above  it,  forming 
a  part  of  the  range  of  forts  erected,  during  the  last  war, 
along  the  line  of  this  coast.  This  tunnel  extends  to  1848 
feet,  and  immediately  on  leaving  it  we  enter  the  Abbott's 
Cliff,  5685  feet  long.  Beyond  this  tunnel  that  extraordinary 
operation,  the  blasting  of  the  cliff,  took  place.  As  described 
by  an  eye-witness,  the  scene  must  have  been  imposing  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  cliff  is  several  hundred  feet  high  at 
this  point,  and  so  deeply  was  the  mine  sunk  that  the  signal 
gun  was  the  loudest  report  they  heard.  There  was  a 
violent  tremor  of  the  eaith,  and  the  tremendous  mass  reft 
from  the  mountain  side  l)y  thg  force  of  the  gunpowder,  (of 
which  18,000}bs.  are  said  to  have  been  used,)  sunk  with 
majestic  deliberation  into  the  sea,  the  flag-staff  still  stand- 
ing upright  on  the  top.  It  is  perhaps  to  he  regi-etted  that 
the  rough  masses  have  all  been''smoothed,  and  the  black 
stain  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  was  of  course  speedily  oblite- 
rated by  the  weather.  Beyond  this  point  a  sea  wall  of  4533 
feet  has  been  erected  as  a  barrier,  and  we  enter  the  Shak- 


speare  Tunnel,  which  is  constructed  with  a  double  archway, 
the  openings  having  an  appearance,  from  Folkstone,  like 
two  black  figures  against  the  chalk  cliff.  This  tunnel, 
which  is  4000  feet  long,  was  constructed  with  two  parallel 
lines  and  lofty  Gothic  arches,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
partition  wall  of  chalk  between  would  stand  without  build- 
ing. It  ended  with  the  whole  being  cased  in  brick.  It  is 
a  very  fine  work,  and  we  were  enabled  to  examine  it  with 
great  care,  the  engine  being  made  to  go  slow,  and  blue 
lights  burned.  Thus  we  see  that  above  two  miles  out  of 
the  six  are  actually  tunnelled ;  and  besides,  the  immense 
sea  wall,  and  the  cliff  broken  down  soon  after  issuing 
from  the  Shakspeare  Tunnel,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  species 
of  difficulty  in  this  extraordinary  work,  the  road  is  can-ied 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff  xipon  a  gallery,  with  the  sea 
rolling  beneath  for  a  long  space,  till  at  length  it  enters  the 
terminus  through  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  outworks, 
which  was  tunnelled.  The  station  is  of  enonnous  extent 
and  extremely  well  arranged.  It  approaches  very  neai'  to 
the  Docks,  which  we  inspected.  Here  .too  the  want  of  q. 
low- water  pier  is  much  felt.  The  harbour  is  besides  liable 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  immense  quantities  of  gravel  which 
the  sea,  in  a  westerly  wind,|  transports  to  its  entrance, 
forming  a  bar  very  inconvenient  for  shipping.  Mr.  Walker, 
the  engineer,  was  consulted  about  removing  this  obstruc- 
tion, and  advised,  what  appears  to  be  successful,  a  dock  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  keeps  back  every  tide  a 
supply  of  water  to  be  let  out  with  a  rush  through  sluices. 
This  has  proved  very  useful  in  clearing  the  harbour  at  small 
expense.  The  appearance  of  the  place  is  picturesque,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  in-egular  hiUs,  the  sea  forming 
a  little  bay  sheltered  from  the  west. 

The  castle  has  a  good  effect  on  the  heights.  The 
Marine  TeiTace,  the  fashionable  residence,  encircles  a  part 
of  the  beach  with  very  handsome  houses,  much  resorted 
to  now  at  the  best  season.  The  probable  result  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  ports  of  Dover  and  Folkstone  will 
be,  that  the  latter  will  retain  almost  all  the  traffic  to  Paris, 
especially  after  the  railway  is  carried  from  thence  to 
Boulogne,  while  Dover  will  attract  from  London  almost 
all  the  passengers  going  by  Calais  and  Ostend  to  the  North- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  Aheady  the  aiTangements  enable  you 
to  reach  Brussels  in  one  day  from  London,  where  you  can 
pay  the  whole  fare  beforehand,  as  AveU  as  to  Cologne,  &c. 
We  remained  on  the  pier  some  time  enjoying  the  sea  breeze, 
and  watching  the  bustle  of  the  port,  which  gives  it  an 
interest  tliat  Brighton  and  most  other  places  of  the  kind 
along  the  coast  cannot  command.  But,  besides  the  views 
and  the  constant  variety  of  a  sea-port,  Dover  retains  many 
curious  relics  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  and  although 
Shakspeare's  mistake  in  describing  the  gathering  of  samphire 
on  these  cliffs  has  been  perpetuated  by  giving  his  name  to 
them,  his  admirable  description  of  the  bold  bluff  promon- 
tory renders  that  interesting  object  not  unworthy  of  such 
an  appellation.  Returning  to  the  train,  and  passing  again 
through  the  wonderful  works  which  render  this  line  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  perseverance  and  scientific 
power,  we  reached  London  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening, 
in  a  glorious  sunset,. ...St.  Paul's  glittering  like  burnished 
gold,. ...after  a  day  full  of  variety  and  interest,  such  as  could 
alone  be  enjoyed  in  the  present  age,  and  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  its  most  curious  characteristics. 


THE  DEAD. 


[From  the  German  of  Klopstock.] 
How  they  so  softly  rest. 
All,  all  the  holy  dead, 
Unto  whose  dwelling-place 
Now  doth  my  soul  draw  near ! 
How  they  so  softly  rest. 
All  in  their  silent  gi-aves. 
Deep  to  corruption 
Slowly  dowu-siuking ! 
And  they  no  longer  weep. 
Here,  where  complaint  is  still ! 
And  they  no  longer  feel, 
Here,  where  all  gladness  flies 
And,  by  the  cypresses 
Softly  o'ershadowed, 
Until  the  Angel 
Calls  them,  they  slumber! — Longfellow. 

John  W.  PARsra,  Publisher,  West  Stuand,  London 
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REMBRANDT   AND   HIS   WORKS. 

n. 

The  year  1640  is  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of 
the  "  golden  age "  of  Rembrandt,  in  which  his  works 
exhibit  an  accomplished  style  of  execution,  increased 
strength  of  expression,  and  richer  hues  of  colouring. 
One  of  his  most  remarkable  pictures  is  called  "  The 
Night  Watch."  It  is  dated  1642.  Its  size  is  thirteen 
feet  by  fourteen  feet  six  inches.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his 
Catalogue  Haisonne,  notices  this  picture  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

This  extraordinary  work  of  art  exhibits  a  composition  of 
about  twenty  figures,  of  the  size  of  life,  assembled  in  a  lofty 
hall.  Conspicuous  in  the  centre  stands  the  captain  of  the 
•watch,  Francis  Banning  Kok,  Lord  of  Pumierland,  and 
d'llpendani,  habited  in  black,  relieved  by  a  full  lace  ruff 
and  a  red  scarf,  and  having  on  his  head  a  hat  decked  with 
feathers ;  his  animated  countenance  and  gestiu'cs  indicate 
him  to  be  addressing  the  surrounding  guard.  On  liis  left  is 
a  short  man,  dressed  in  a  yellow  jerkin,  splendidly  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  having  on  a  hat  of  the  same  colour  decked 
■with  white  feathers,  a  white  sash,  and  buff  boots ;  lie  holds 
in  liis  liands  a  partisan  studded  with  brass  nails.  Anotlier 
of  the  party  is  on  the  right,  and  somewhat  nearer  the  front, 
wearing  a  scarlet  dress,  with  a  hat  and  feathers  of  the  same 
colour ;  he  is  in  the  act  of  loading  his  arquebuse,  A  little 
retired  from  this  person  is  a  girl  in  a  yellow  dress,  with 
some  dead  poultry  attached  to  her  girdle.  On  the  left  is  a 
drummer,  who  appears  to  be  beating  a  rattat-too,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  whole  body  is  put  in  motion,  and  the 
number  in  the  rear  is  in  some  measure  indicated  by  the 
spears  and  banners  which  glitter  above  the  heads  of  the 
front  ranks.  The  dresses  of  the  various  officers  are  of  the 
richest  materials  and  the  most  fanciful  style  ;  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  arms,  armour,  and  military  implements,  and 
other  necessaries,  were  doubtless  furnished  from  the  artist's 
cabinet  of  antiquities  (as  he  so  called  it),  and  produce  in  the 
Avhole  a  most  gorgeous  and  higlily  picturesque  effect.  The 
subject  is  illumined  by  the  vivid  rays  of  the  evening  sun, 
admitted  through  some  aperture;  and  the  brilliant  light 
which  falls  on  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  conducted  by  the 
most  tender  gradations  and  beautiful  reflexes  throughoiit 
the  composition,  exhibiting  such  a  wonderful  display  of  the 
chiaroscuro  as  is  nowhere  seen  in  an  equal  degree  in  any 
other  work  of  art.  The  colouring  is  also  of  the  most  glow- 
ing description ;  and  in  reference  to  the  execution,  the  term 
masterly  is  insufficient  to  express  the  ingenious  dexterity 
by  which  the  more  prominent  objects  are  made  to  assume 
the  natural  quality  and  texture  of  the  thing  rejj resented. 
The  date,  1G42,  shews  that  the  artist  was  thirty-six  years 
of  age  when  he  painted  it.  There  is  an  indifferent  engrav- 
ing from  it  by  Claessens. 

It  is  difficult,  says  Mr.  Smith,  to  put  a  value  on  a 
work  so  unique  both  in  size  and  quality;  but  if  it  were 
offered  for  sale,  there  are  speculators  who  would  proba- 
bly give  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  for  it.  This 
splendid  picture  formerly  adorned  the  Stadt  House  at 
Amsterdam,  and  is  now  in  the  Musee  of  that  city. 

That  a  man  of  genius  is  not  superior  to  weaknesses  or 
vices,  which  are,  unfortunately,  but  too  common  among 
meaner  men,  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Rembrandt. 
In  proportion  to  his  success  in  his  art,  appeared  to  be 
his  love  of  money;  and  to  gratify  this  ruling  passion, 
he  scrupled  not  to  resort  to  the  meanest  artifices.  At 
one  time  he  concealed  himself,  and  caused  his  wife  to 
spread  a  report  that  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  sell  his 
etchings  at  an  advanced  price.  On  another  occasion  he 
sent  out  his  son  to  sell  secretly  his  prints,  with  an  insi- 
nuation that  the  youth  had  purloined  them.  He  exhi- 
bited his  etchings  in  public,  and  attended  in  person  in 
order  to  enhance  their  value.  He  seems  also  to  have 
exerted  his  ingenuity  to  increase  the  number  of  impres- 
sions from  his  plates;  many  of  them  were  struck  in  a 
half-finished  state;  the  plates  were  then  finished,  and 
the  impressions  sold  as  new  productions ;  and  when  the 
plate  was  worn,  or  the  subject  had  become  stale,  he 
made  a  few  alterations  or  additions  and  thus  had  a  third 
set  of  impressions  at  disposal. 


Another  mean  device  to  which  Rembrandt  is  said  to 
have  resorted,  to  promote  the  sale  of  iiis  productions, 
was  to  set  on  foot  the  report  that  he  was  about  to  quit 
his  native  land:  sometimes  pretending  that  he  was  pre- 
paring for  England;  at  other  times,  about  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  some  part  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  that 
his  return  to  Holland  was  quite  uncertain.  The  effect 
of  these  rumours  was,  that  enormous  prices  were  offered 
for  his  works.  His  celebrated  print  of  "  Christ  healing 
the  Sick,"  was  commonly  called  the  "  Hundred  Guilder 
Print,"  that  being  the  sum  (about  eight  guineas)  which 
Rembrandt  asked  for  it.  By  such  means,  in  addition  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  his  works,  they  were  so  much  esteemed 
and  sought  after,  that,  as  Houbraken  observes,  in  order 
to  obtain  them,  it  was  necessary,  according  to  the  Dutch 
proverb,  to  use  "both  payment  and  prayers;"  and,  he 
also  remarks,  that  this  spirit  for  the  acquisition  of  his 
works  continued  for  a  succession  of  years. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  Rembrandt,  thus 
occupying  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  was  more 
occupied  than  all  the  other  artists  in  Amsterdam;  and 
besides  this,  his  pupils  v/ere  exceedingly  profitable.  He 
made  them  pay  dearly  for  his  instruction;  and  besides 
this,  according  to  Sandrart,  he  realized  an  annual  in- 
come of  nearly  2500  florins  from  the  sale  of  their  copies 
of  his  works. 

Rembrandt  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  his  own 
weakness,  without  endeavouring  to  correct  it;  nay,  he  is 
even  said  to  have  commonly  allowed  others  to  jest  with 
him  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  common  trick  among  his 
pupils  to  paint  pieces  of  card  to  represent  money,  and 
then  scattering  them  about  the  house,  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  master  on  picking  them  up.  His 
habits  were  very  inexpensive:  he  would  frequently  dine 
off  a  red  herring,  or  a  slice  of  bread  and  cheese.  He 
lived  constantly  among  the  lower  orders,  with  people  far 
below  himself;  and  when  he  visited  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  to  sell  his  productions,  he  was  always  ill  at  ease. 
As  soon  as  he  had  dispatched  his  business,  he  retired; 
and  when  pressed  to  sit  and  enjoy  himself  among  his 
friends  and  patrons,  he  would  say  something  about  his 
love  of  liberty,  his  hatred  of  restraint,  &c.,  and  retire 
to  some  obscure  public-house  to  indulge  his  peculiar 
humours. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that,  thus  patro- 
nized, with  such  inexpensive  habits,  and  with  such  an 
evident  fondness  for  gain,  Rembrandt  must  have  amassed 
a  princely  fortune ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  died  poor,  if 
not  insolvent;  and,  stranger  still,  the  means  by  which 
he  disposed  of  his  large  income  is  still  a  mystery. 

The  history  of  Rembrandt's  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  derived  from  authentic 
documents  which  have  recently  been  published.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  thereof: — 

It  is  supposed  that  Rembrandt,  finding  himself  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  was  induced  to  purchase  a 
freehold  house  in  the  Sint  Anthonis  Bree  straat,  now 
known  as  the  Jews'  quarter  of  Amsterdam.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  house  was  soon  mortgaged  for  the 
sum  of  4180  guilders,  to  Mr.  Cornells  Witsen;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  money  was  raised  to  enable 
Rembrandt  to  complete  his  purchase,  or  to  meet  some 
other  embarrassment.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  year 
1655,  his  affairs  became  so  embarrassed  that  he  was 
totally  unable  to  meet  his  engagements  with  the  mort- 
gagee; and,  in  consequence,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
July,  in  the  following  year,  the  whole  of  his  effects  were 
taken  in  execution  and  sold  by  auction,  the  proceeds  of 
which  amounted  to  4964  guilders  and  4  stuivcrs.  Mr. 
Smith  gives  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  sale  "  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  administration  of  insolvent  estates  at 
Amsterdam,  anno  1656;"  together  with  several  extracts 
from  the  minutes  of  the  fourteenth  register  in  the 
chamber  of  insolvent  estates  at  Amsterdam,  by  which  it 
appears  that  "  the  secretary  of  the  city  v*as  authorised 
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by  the  commissioners  to  pay  to  the  said  Cornelis  Wit- 
sen,  burgomaster,  the  sum  of  4180  guilders,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  insolvent's  etlects,  in  liqui- 
quidation  of  a  mortgage."  This  order  is  dated  Janu- 
ary 3Uth,  1658;  and  on  the  22nd  of  February  following, 
the  said  sum  was  paid  by  the  chamber  of  insolvent 
estates,  according  to  a  receipt  there  deposited.  It 
further  appears  by  a  memorandum  in  the  said  registry, 
that  a  n)oiety  of  two  pictures  which  were  sold  in  the 
sale,  belonged  to  the  artist's  friend  Peter  de  la  Taube, 
and  the  sum  of  32  guilders  5  stuivers,  was  paid  him  by 
the  court,  as  his  share,  and  for  which  a  receipt  in  his 
own  hand  was  also  deposited. 

From  other  documents  in  the  same  registry,  it  appears 
that  during  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  artist's  effects,  hs 
.odged  with  a  M.  Berent  Jansen  Scheurman,  from  the 
4th  of  December,  till  the  22nd,  for  which  a  charge  of 
58  guilders  12  stuivers,  was  made,  and  also  5  guilders 
per  week  for  the  room;  and  a  further  claim  of  20 
guilders  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  accommodation, 
■was  made  after  the  sale.  Nine  other  items  for  similar 
disbursements  were  also  entered,  making  in  the  whole, 
130  guilders  2  stuivers;  this  sum  was  not  paid  until  the 
3rd  of  March,  1660. 

By  a  document,  dated  September  9th,  1665,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  sum  of  6952  guilders  1  stuiver,  remained, 
as  the  balance  of  accounts,  after  every  claim  was  satis- 
fied; and  this  sum  was  paid  in  full  to  Titus  van  Rhyn, 
the  only  surviving  child  of  Rembrandt  Van  Rhyn,  and 
Saskia  Van  Uylenburg,  under  a  protest,  and  two  secu- 
rities, in  the  presence  of  three  magistrates.  This  docu- 
ment purports  that  the  sum  above  named  was  the 
balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  house  and 
ground  sold  under  execution,  by  order  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  court  of  insolvents. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  difficulties  into  which  the  artist 
•was  plunged  arose  from  his  cliief  creditor,  Coi-nelis  Witsen, 
foreclosing  the  mortgage,  and  taking  the  usual  proceedings 
to  recover  his  money,  while  the  debtor  sought,  by  various 
subterfuges,  which  the  law  afforded  to  put  off  the  day  of 
payment;  for  according  to  a  general  statement  of  the 
account,  in  G  of  the  register,  the  suit  was  commenced  in 
1057,  and  continued  annually  imtil  1665,  by  which  an 
expense  for  law  was  incurred  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
4724  guilders,  so  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  artist  was  at 
no  time  in  an  absolutely  insolvent  state,  and  had  time  been 
given  he  would  in  all  probability  have  paid  his  debts, 
seeing  a  balance  of  upwards  of  600^.  was  paid  over  to  his 
son  after  his  decease,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  1664,  and  not,  as  is  stated  by  Houbraken,  and 
repeated  by  others,  in  1674."  Mr.  Smith  justly  remarks, 
that  the  payment  of  balance  of  property  to  the  son  of 
the  artist  in  1665,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
no  picture  is  recorded  bearing  a  later  date  than  1 664, 
seems  amply  to  confirm  this  statement. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  notice  that  the  house  con- 
cerning which  all  these  law  proceedings  originated, 
was,  a  few  j^ears  ago,  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  built 
on  its  site,  in  the  year  1831,  on  which  occasion,  Mr. 
Albertus  Brundgeest,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Rembrandt's 
works,  and  an  excellent  amateur  artist,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  the  site  rendered  sacred  to  the  arts, 
obtained  permission  to  insert,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the 
front  of  the  new  house,  a  black  marble  tablet,  on  which 
is  simply  inscribed  Rembrandt.  At  the  same  time, 
he  purchased  a  memento  of  the  old  house,  namely,  a 
tablet,  with  a  figure  in  bas-relief  of  a  gardener  holding 
a  spade  in  his  hand,  which  adorned  its  centre  pier;  on 
another  tablet  was  the  date  1655,  the  period  of  its  erec- 
tion. This  house  covered  a  much  larger  extent  of 
ground  than  the  present  one  ;  it  had  also  out-buildings, 
and  extended  back  to  the  gardens  of  the  Trippenhuis  or 
Museum. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Rembrandt  afford 
"an  affecting  instance  that  talents,  however  brilliant, 
we  not  always  attended  'by  good  fortune ;  ti'ue  it  is  that 
of  the  various  professions  that  of  the  artist  is  not  always 


among  the  first  iu  the  management  of  financial  affairs." 
Whether  Rembrandt's  misfortunes  were  caused  by 
political  disturbances,  or  by  his  own  misconduct  in 
some  speculation,  is  doubtful :  but  a  suggestion  made  to 
Mr.  Smith  will,  if  it  be  true,  explain  away  all  difii- 
culties  in  accounting  for  the  artist's  embarrassments. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  intimacy  of  Rembrandt  with 
Manassch  Ben  Israel  and  Ephraim  Bonus  may  have 
tempted  him  to  part  with  his  money  for  alchemical  pur- 
suits, for  both  these  persons  were  long  engaged  in 
attempts  to  discover  the  art  of  transmuting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  and  the  former  wrote  a  book  on  the 
cabalistic  art. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  present  notice  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  "Rembrandt's  Father."  It 
represents  a  full-length  figure,  seated,  holding  a  staff  in 
one  hand,  and  resting  the  other  on  the  elbow  of  the 
chair.  He  has  on  a  high  cap  and  wears  a  fur  mantle^ 
His  attention  seems  to  be  suddenly  excited  by  the 
approach  of  some  one. 


At  the  village  of  Hayis  we  found  Ishiyah,  bishop  of 
BerreAvi,  -with  his  attendants,  waiting  for  us.  Although  an 
old  man  he  had  walked  from  his  residence  at  Duri,  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles,  to  meet  us.  This  first  specimen  of  A 
chief  dignitary  of  the  Chaldean  church  was  highly  favour* 
able.  1  had  expected  a  bishop  with  a  dagger  and  sword, — ' 
perhaps,  as  it  was  time  of  war,  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  but, 
instead  of  that,  we  saw  an  aged  man,  of  spare  habit,  with 
much  repose  and  dignity  in  his  manners,  and  a  very  bene- 
volent and  intelligent  aspect;  his  hair  and  beard  nearly 
silver-white, '  his  forehead  ample  and  unclouded,  and  his 
countenance,  from  never  eating  meat,  uncommonly  clear  and 
fair.  Welcoming  us  in  the  most  urbane  manner,  he  held 
his  hand  to  be  kissed,  a  custom  common  in  this  country,  and 
accompanied  the  ceremony  by  expressions  of  civility  and 
regard.  The  bishop  wished  to  walk  back,  but  we  offered 
him  the  use  of  a  horse.  I  was  not  fatigued,  and  pi-eferred 
walking ;  but  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  ride,  and  it 
was  with  som_e  difficulty  that  we  got  him  to  mount  a 
loaded  mule,  where  he  could  sit  safe  between  the  bags.  We 
then  started,  Kasha  Mandu,  and  a  poorly-dressed  man  car- 
rying a  hooked  stick,  walking  ceremoniously  before. 

The  happy  moral  influence  of  Christianity  could  not  be 
more  plainly  manifested,  than  in  the  change  of  manners 
immediately  observable  in  the  country  we  had  now  entered 
into,  and  which  presented  itself  with  the  more  force,  from 
its  contrast  with  the  sullen  ferocity  of  the  Mohammedans. 
The  kind,  cordial  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  great 
respect  paid  to  their  clergy,  were  among  the  first  fruits  of 
that  influence  which  showed  themselves.  Nothing  can  be 
more  gratifying  to  us,  after  a  long  residence  among  proud 
Mohammedans,  than  to  observe  on  this,  our  little  procession, 
the  peasants  running  from  the  villages,  even  a  mile  distant, 
and  flocking  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  benevolent  white- 
haired  dignitary.  This  was  done  with  the  head  bare,  a 
practice  unknown  among  the  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Asia ; 
and  so  great  was  the  anxiety  to  perform  this  act  of  kindly 
reverence,  that  little  children  were  held  ijp  in  the  arms  of 
their  fathers  to  partake  in  it.  Everywhere  the  same  pleas- 
ing testimonies  of  respect  mingled  with  love  were  exhibited. 
*  *  *  *  We  were  received  at  the  bishop's  house  upon 
the  roof,  the  most  agreeable  place  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  pleasantly  overshadowed  in  the  day-time  by  large  mul- 
berry-trees. We  joined  in  evening  prayer,  the  bishop  offi- 
ciating. It  v.'as  now  that  I  first  found  out  that  the  person 
whose  clothes  were  all  tattered  and  torn,  whose  aspect 
bespoke  the  greatest  poverty,  and  who  on  the  journey  had 
always  marched  before  the  bishop,  canying  a  stick  with  a 
certain  degree  of  pomp,  was  no  other  than  the  bishop's 
chaplain.  After  prayers  came  meals,  the  bishop  and  our- 
selves eating  first,  then  the  chaplain,  the  priest  Mandu, 
Daoud,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  grou}),  and,  lastly,  the  ser- 
vants went  to  work  with  a  general  scramble.  *  *  *  * 
At  night  the  roof  of  the  house  presented  a  happy  scene  of 
patriarchal  simplicity, — two  peasants  and  their  wives,  two 
cradles  and  their  noisy  tenants,  two  deacons,  the  chaplain, 
ourselves,  muleteers,  servants,  &c.  were  all  picturesquely 
distributed  over  a  place  of  about  twelve  yards  by  six. — 
Ainswori'h's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Chaldea,  &;c. 
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THE    ART    OF    READING. 
II. 

The  Spelling  Method,  and  its  Results. 
Two  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  reading  have 
been  already  alluded  to.  The  first  is  that,  which  being 
the  universal  and  established  one,  scarcely  needs  to  be 
/lescribed.  It  is  based  on  the  names  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  learned,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  their  different  combinations  in  words  of  one, 
two,  three,  &c.  syllables,  which  form  spelling  lessons. 
The  best  way,  perhaps,  of  judging  of  this,  or  any  other 
system,  is  by  its  results.  These,  as  it  respects  the  com- 
mon method,  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 
Among  the  educated  classes,  reading  is  generally  accom- 
plished by  children  in  a  manner  more  or  less  creditable, 
at  a  very  early  age;  and  in  many  schools  for  the  lower 
classes,  the  elder  pupils  are  put  forward  to  exhibit  a 
mechanical  sort  of  expertness  in  this  art.  But  if  an 
attentive  examination  is  given  to  the  matter,  it  will  gene- 
rally appear  that  a  great  amount  of  labour  has  been  gone 
through  both  by  teacher  and  pupil,  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  result;  and  that  in  the  larger  proportion  of 
instances  the  credit  belongs  not  to  the  system,  but  to 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  or  the  talent  of  the  pupil  in  over- 
coming the  formidable  obstacles  which  it  presents.  The 
records  of  school-rooms,  whether  public  or  private, 
abound  with  instances  of  the  miseries  and  punishments 
connected  with  the  spelling  lesson ;  and  great  is  the 
address  of  the  teacher  who  can  make  that  lesson  agree- 
able and  profitable  to  his  pupils.  By  proper  classifica- 
tion of  words,  by  short  lessons,  and  questions  on  the 
meanings  of  words,  many  of  the  objections  to  the  spell- 
ing method  may  be  softened,  but  they  cannot  be  over- 
come; for  even  if  all  teachers  were  disposed  and  quali- 
fied for  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  it  out  in  large  schools? 

In  order  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  schools 
for  the  lower  classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  we  have 
examined  the  Heports  rendered  to  Government  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  annually  published, 
and  have  selected  a  few  of  the  notices  which  especially 
relate  to  the  point  in  question.  These  will  form  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  some  further  remarks  on  the 
spelling  method.  In  September,  1840,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  schools  in  the  mining  districts  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  were  inspected  by  the  Rev.  John  Allen. 
Speaking  of  the  parochial  schools,  he  says: — "In  most 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the 
masters  making,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  few  attempts  to 
teach  the  children  to  exercise  their  mental  faculties,  by 
requiring  writteji  answers  to  written  questions,  or  by  re- 
sorting to  ellipses,  or  the  suggestive  metliod  of  instruction. 
The  children  were  usually  found  to  be  orderly  in  their 
demeanour ;  and  in  the  better  schools,  both  parochial,  and 
those  under  no  superintendence,  writing  seemed  to  be  fairly, 
and  arithmetic  very  successfully,  taught.  Children  of  the 
age  of  twelve  were  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  solving 
problems  in  mensuration,  and  many  in  both  classes  of  schools 
were  found  learning  practical  land-surveying.  The  reading 
was,  in  almost  all  cases,  indifferent,  and  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  experiment  was  tried,  an  attempt  to  get 
the  meaning  of  the  words  read  failed.  All  the  parochial 
schools  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  the  Church 
Catechism  was  repeated  with  tolerable  accuracy;  but  in 
schools  even  of  the  better  class  little  or  no  meaning  seemed 
to  l>e  attached  to  the  more  difficult  words.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  the  explanation  furnished  in  the  glossary  attaclied 
to  the  broken  catechism  was  readily  given ;  but  this,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  was  as  much  a  matter  of  rote  as  the  rest." 
Thus  it  appears  that  there  was  a  great  dispi'oportion 
between  the  reading  and  the  other  acquirements  of  these 
scholars ;  so  that  while  the  latter  were  very  creditable  to 
the  pupils,  the  former  was  ill-performed,  and  mere  learn- 
ing by  rote. 

The  next  published  Report  is  that  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  B.  W.  Noel,  who  visited  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  schools  in  the  principal, towns  of  the  cotton  district, 


during  two  months  of  the  same  summer  (1840).  This 
gentleman's  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education  were  not 
conducted  in  the  official  capacity  of  Inspector,  but  were 
volunteered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  by  them  sanctioned  and  accepted.  From  the  inte- 
resting and  important  contents  of  Mr.  Noel's  Report  we 
can  only  extract  the  following,  as  directly  relating  to 
instruction  in  reading.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  taught  in 
the  schools  here  refered  to.  "  But,  unhappil}-,"  says  Mr. 
Noel,  "many  of  the  schools  were  very  unsuccessful  in  teach- 
ing what  they  profess  to  teach.  In  several  of  those  which  I 
examined,  many  children  of  tlie  highest  classes  were  unable  to 
read  fluently,  even  in  the  New  Testament ;  words  were  often 
mistaken,  stops  were  misplaced,  small  words  were  omitted, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  sense  ;  and  many  of  tlie  children  were 
imable  to  spell  even  short  and  common  words  occurring  in 

the  lesson But  it  was  in  their  understanding 

of  the  Scriptures,  daily  read,  that  I  regretted  to  find  the 
most  advanced  children  of  the  national  schools  so  extremely 
defective.  Not  only  were  they  often  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  they  could  not  answer 
even  the  simplest  questions  upon  tlie  chapters  which  they 
had  most  recently  read.  Nor  was  their  religious  ignorance 
lessened  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Catechism.  I  several 
times  examined  the  first  classes  upon  a  portion  of  the  Cate- 
chism, and  I  never  once  found  them  to  comprehend  it. 
....  Both  in  reading  the  Scriptui-es  to  tlie  monitors,  and 
in  repeating  the  Catechism,  the  children  showed  a  marked 
inattention  and  weariness,  occasionally  varied,  when  the 
master's  eye  was  not  upon  them,  by  tokens  of  a  roguish 
meniment.  With  the  very  best  intentions,  those  who  have 
adopted  the  system  of  the  National  School  Society  have,  in 
many  cases,  admitted  into  thwr  schools  nothing  for  the 
elder  children  except  the  Bible,  small  volumes  of  extracts 
from  it,  and  the  Catechism.  All  the  books  on  subjects  with 
which  children  are  most  familiar  being  excluded  from  the 
school,  that  thirst  for  variety  which,  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses, has  been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  minds  of 
children,  finding  no  gratification,  their  faculties  are  stunted 
in  their  growth,  and  they  sink  into  an  inert  listlessness. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  contrast  between  the  eagerness  of 
the  children  in  a  well-taught  school,  and  the  apathy  mani- 
fested in  most  of  these  national  schools.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst  effect  of  making  the  Bible  the  only  class-book. 
Being  thus  made  the  medium  through  which  reading  and 
spelling  are  taught,  it  becomes  associated  in  their  minds 
with  all  the  rebukes  and  punishments  to  which  bad  reading, 
or  false  spelling,  or  inattention  in  class  exposes  them  ;  and 
it  is  well  if,  being  thus  used  for  purposes  never  desig-ned,  it 
do  not  become  permanently  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  irk- 
some and  repulsive." 

The  next  Report  from  which  extracts  on  the  subjects 
of  reading  lessons  can  be  made,  is  that  of  Seymour 
Tremenheere,  Esq.,  who  in  September,  1840,  examined 
the  state  of  the  schools  connected  with  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, with  a  view  to  an  alteration  in  the  system  of 
education,  discipline,  &c.  The  monitors  in  these  schools 
could  read  and  write  decently,  but  their  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  words  was  very  imperfect,  and  they 
were  found  quite  incapable  of  assisting  the  master, 
otherwise  than  in  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  read- 
ing. The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  classes  consisted 
partly  of  boys  who  had  joined  the  school  since  the 
vacation,  and  partly  of  boys  who  had  been  at  school 
from  four  to  six  months.  "  They  were  all  engaged  in 
learning  to  read  small  words  on  the  spelling  cards,  and  to 
copy  them  on  their  slates,  and  in  beginning  to  learn  the 
arithmetic  tables.  The  slightest  possible  progress  had  been 
made  even  by  those  hoys  who  had  been  from  four  to  six 
months  in  the  classes.  It  was  urged,  that  during  the 
greater  portion  of  that  time  the}^  had  been  without  the  aid  of 
the  assistant  master,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  school.  In  the  second,  third,  fourtli,  and  fifth 
classes,  however,  the  boys  of  whicli  had  Ijeen  at  the  school 
from  one  to  three  years,  the  progress  was  in  all  respecta 
very  unsatisfactory.  In  reading,  none  of  those  examined 
in  the  second  class  were  capable  of  giving  any  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  read."  In  the 
classes  below  this,  "  with  few  exceptions,  there  appeared  to 
be  an  entire  absence  of  the  power  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  commonest  words,  or  to  show  a  compre» j 
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tension  of  the  very  plain  sentences  of  the  lesson  books." 
The  state  of  the  schools  at  Greenwich  was  at  that  time 
altogether  unsatisfactory,  therefore  we  do  not  lay  par- 
ticular stress  on  this  instance;  but  if  we  follow  the 
same  clear-sighted  and  able  Inspector  in  his  tour  through 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  we  find  renewed 
testimony  of  deficiency  in  reading  in  schools  where 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  were  making  pro- 
gress, and  where  the  pupils  had  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior guidance  and  superintendence.  In  one  of  these 
schools  "  the  monitors,  four  of  whom  had  acted  two 
years,  and  three  one  year  in  that  capacity,  were  unable 
to  read  with  accuracy,  or  to  show  that  they  understood 
the  words  they  were  reading,  or  to  give  an  intelligent 
account  of  what  had  recently  been  the  subject  of  their 
lessons,  whether  of  Bible  History,  or  general  informa- 
tion. Their  ages  were  from  ten  to  fourteen."  A  bene- 
volent manufacturer  at  Norwich,  who  has  done  much 
at  his  own  expense  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  had 
made  a  regulation,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to 
work  for  him  who  could  not  read  decently,  that  is,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  art  of  reading  is  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  degree  of  understanding  in 
proportion  to  the  age.  "  At  a  recent  period,"  says  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  "  when  many  hundred  children  of  weavers 
■were  out  of  employ,  this  manufacturer  was  during  several 
months  in  want  of  hands,  and  although  the  fact  was  well 
known,  yet  no  children  of  the  age  required,  (between 
eleven  and  fifteen,)  who  were  able  to  satisfy  tlae  test,  ap- 
plied to  him  for  work.  This  fact  may,  perhaps,  be  taken 
as  a  proof,  that  among  the  class  of  children  in  question  the 
qualifications  were  comparatively  rare  ;  and  also  that  the 
children  who  were  best  instructed,  were  able  to  find  work 
or  to  retain  their  places,  while  those  of  the  lower  degrees 
of  cultivation  were  the  first  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ." 
The  state  of  education  among  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  Norfolk  is  far  worse.  The  very  little  that  is  com- 
municated to  them  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  reading, 
is  in  most  instances  so  imperfectly  done  that  they  lose 
it  all  in  a  few  years.  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  had  not  only  forgotten  the  little  they  ever  knew 
of  reading  and  writing,  but  also  much  of  whatever 
scriptural  or  catechetical  instruction  they  had  once 
acquired." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lower  classes  of  Scotland 
are  better  educated  than  those  of  England,  and  therefore 
in  examining  Mr.  Gibson's  Report  on  the  state  of  the 
schools  of  Aberdeen,  &c.,  we  were  prepared  to  find  a 
satisfactory  account.  With  respect  to  most  of  the 
parochial  schools  it  is  highly  so.  They  are  conducted 
by  accomplished  men,  eight  of  whom  are  preachers  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  [five,  students  of  divinity,  and 
the  remaining  three,  persons  who  have  gone  through  a 
complete  course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
These  gentlemen  puxsue  the  explanatory  method  of 
teaching,  and  meet  wfth  corresponding  success.  The 
sessional  schools  are  also  admirably  taught.  In  the 
more  advanced  classes  a  searching  examination  is  insti- 
tuted into  the  meanings,  and  occasionally  the  deriva- 
tions of  words.  Yet  with  all  this  attention  and  success, 
in  certain  schools,  the  initiatory  steps  in  the  majority  of 
schools  are  complained  of  as  very  unmethodical,  espe- 
cially in  reading.  "  All  that  was  aimed  at,"  says  Mr. 
Gibson,  "  in  most  of  the  schools,  was  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  read  with  facility  and  fluency  ;  no  effort  had  been  made 
to  correct  provincial  barbarisms  and  peculiarities  of  pronun- 
ciations, or  to  give  the  pupils  the  power  of  reading  with  a 
fair  amount  of  propriety  and  intelligence.  It  was  generally 
done  in  a  monotonous,  drawling  manner ;  pauses  were 
neglected,  emphasis  unmarked,  and  no  expression  given  to 
the  sense.  In  no  respects  were  the  results  of  the  application 
of  the  explanatory  method  more  satisfactory  than  in  the 
distinctive  features  which  it  gave  to  this  branch.  Although 
even  in  those  schools  where  this  method  was  practised,  no 
approach  to  elegant  and  tasteful  reading  was  made,  yet  it 
was  generally  characterized  by  distinctness  of  enmiciation, 
by  a  proper  degree  of  loudness  and  firmness  of  tone,  and  by 


a  considerable  share  of  intelligence,  proper  accentuation,  and 
emphasis."  Spelling  was  taught  in  the  various  schools, 
with  dift'erent  degrees  of  skill.  In  most  cases  it  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  exercise  of  memory ;  but  in  some 
of  the  best  schools  attempts  were  made  to  render  it 
more  interesting.  In  Bon  Accord  sessional  school,  by 
a  proper  classification  of  words,  and  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  the  simultaneous  method,  good  results  were  ob- 
tained. The  monitors,  after  having  heard  each  pupil  in 
his  turn  spell  his  word,  required  the  whole  class  to 
repeat  it  in  a  low  tone,  and  simultaneously ;  and  in- 
stead of  passing  immediately  to  the  following  word,  the 
pupils  were  exercised  in  others  resembling  it  in  sound; 
thus,  if  "  land "  was  the  word  given,  the  pupils  were 
requested  to  spell  bland,  band,  brand,  sand,  strand, 
stand,  &c. 

We  now  turn  to  a  Report  by  Seymour  Tremenheere, 
Esq.,  of  sixty-six  schools,  situated  in  and  near  London, 
and  conducted  on  the  principles    of  the    British    and 
Foreign   School  Society.     Among  these   schools  there 
were  some  which  met  with  the  warm  commendation  of 
the  Inspector ;  but  the  greater  number  were  in  various 
stages  of  mediocrity,  yet  not  from  neglect  or  inattention 
on  the  part  of  the  masters.     One  great  cause  of  the 
unsatisfactory  state   of  the    schools  is  the  want    of  a 
reasonable  remuneration  for  the  master.     Being  obliged 
to  look  either  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  the  weekly  pay- 
ments of  the  children,  he  is  induced  to  take  a  greater 
number  than  he  can   possibly  superintend  with  effect. 
The  frequent  changes  among  the  pupils,  and  the  neglect 
and  indifference  of  their  parents,  also  operate  most  un- 
favourably.    There  is  another  evil :  the  time  occupied 
in  the  lower  classes  before  the  pupil  is  able  to  read  is  so 
great,  that  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the  upper  divi- 
sion, (if  he   ever  arrives  there  at  all,)  he  is  about  to 
leave  the  school,  and  therefore  loses  the  benefit  of  the 
more  immediate  teaching  of  the  master.    "  For  the  time 
thus  unduly  occupied  in    getting    through    the  merest 
rudiments,   the   parent  is   taxed  to  the  amount  of  the 
school  fees,  and  the  child  suffers  by  being  launched  into 
the  employments  of  life  with  less   preparation  than  it 
ought  to  have    received,  considering  the  period  of  its 
attendance  at  school." 

The  exercises  for  the  lower  division  of  these  schools 
consist  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  Upon 
the  spelling  boards  are  rows  of  unconnected  words,  sup- 
posed to  be  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  monitors, 
sometimes  aided  by  sentences  written  out  by  the  master. 
"  It  did  not  seem  that  a  process,  naturally  irksome  to  a 

child's  mind,  was  much  facilitated  by  this  method 

The  very  slight  degree  of  comprehension  of  meaning  usually 
exhibited  in  these  lower  divisions,  even  by  children  who 
could  pronounce  the  words  fluently,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
habit  of  mere  mechanical  reading  without  effort  to  associate 
the  sense.  When  the  early  lessons  ai'e  thus  hopelessly  dif- 
ficult, when  they  are  selected  solely  from  scripture  subjects, 
and  given  in  a  manner  little  adapted  to  the  tender  capacity 
of  childhood,  ministering  little  to  its  curiosity,  and  having 
little  reference  to  the  opening  world  around  it,  the  process 
must  necessarily  be  repugnant  as  conveying  fragmentary 
ideas  or  none  at  all,  and  the  progress  slow  in  proportion." 

The  above  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  schools,  much  time  is  unnecessarily 
wasted,  and  many  evil  results  follow  from  the  tedious 
process  of  teaching  to  read,  on  the  plan  usually  adopted. 
Many  intelligent  masters  of  schools  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  evils  of  the  spelling  method,  and  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  introduction  of  some  better  system  ;  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  classes  in  schools  might  be 
more  speedily  advanced,  and  thus  come  at  an  earlier 
period  under  their  own  management  and  direction, 
instead  of  leaving  the  school,  as  many  of  their  members 
do,  without  ever  deriving  benefit  from  the  teaching 
of  the  principal.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
children  should  be  taught  to  read  well  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time,  and  should  also  understand  what 
they  read.      Schoolmasters  themselves  are  among  the 
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first  to  confess  that  nearly  the  wliole  of  our  primers  and 
spellino-books  are  so  constructed  as  to  cause  much 
unnecessary  toil  both  to  teacher  and  learner.  Every 
teacher  must  observe  that  the  progress  of  his  pupils 
mainly  depends  on  his  observance  of  two  important 
principles  of  education ;  namely,  first,  that  the  pupil  be 
conducted  by  very  gentle  gradations  from  the  simplest 
and  easiest  lessons,  to  those  which  are  more  difficult ; 
and  secondly,  that  each  succeeding  lesson  be  grounded 
on  the  experience  acquired  in  former  lessons.  But  how 
are  these  conditions  fulfilled  in  the  ABC  method  of 
teaching  to  read?  The  child  first  commits  to  memory 
the  names  of  a  number  of  symbols,  called  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  but  wlien  he  comes  to  spell  words,  the 
names  he  has  learned  are  worse  than  useless  to  him, 
because  the  name  of  the  letter  is  generally  very  different 
from,  the  sound  it  has  in  a  word.  Where,  for  instance, 
can  we  find  a  sound  like  that  which  we  give  to  the 
letter  A,  which  we  call  aitch?  If  a  child  were  to  pro- 
nounce the  little  pronoun  he,  according  to  the  names  he 
has  been  taught  to  give  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he 
would  of  course  call  it  aitchee.  Then  why  do  we  begin 
by  teaching  children  names  which  are  of  no  use  in  helping 
them  to  the  sounds  of  words?  By  this  plan  we  indeed 
tax  their  memories  to  a  great  extent;  but  surely,  where 
there  is  so  much  to  learn  on  which  memory  might  be 
more  profitably  exercised,  it  is  a  pity  to  make  unneces- 
sary calls  on  the  infant  mind.  Year  after  year,  in  the 
case  of  dull  children,  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
most  laborious  manner  in  endeavouring  to  master  the 
difficulties  of  the  spelling-book,  and  perhaps  an  uncon- 
querable dislike  of  all  books  is  then  acquired,  which  is 
observable  in  many  persons,  and  which  operates  most 
unfavourably  on  their  whole  character.  It  is  no  just 
reply  to  this,  to  say  that  numbers  of  clever  children  get 
through  the  task  without  any  difficulty,  and  may  almost 
be  said  to  teach  themselves  to  read.  In  taking  a  wide 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  fair  to  argue  by  the 
example  of  the  clever  and  the  educated :  we  must 
observe  the  effect  of  different  methods  on  large  masses 
of  the  people,  and  see  whether  dull  and  ignorant  and 
neglected  children,  which  form  the  majority  in  most 
schools,  are  helped,  or  hindered  by  them.  In  setting 
such  children  to  read  the  words  byviight,  fright, 
plough,  &c.,  what  possible  help  can  they  derive  from 
pronouncing  each  letter  separately,  and  giving  it  a 
name  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sound  of  the 
whole  word?  After  spelling  the  word,  the  child  is 
just  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
teacher  or  monitor  has  repeatedly  given  the  sound,  that 
it  becomes  at  last  connected,  in  the  memory  of  the  child, 
with  the  assemblage  of  letters  used  to  express  it.  Thus 
by  slow  and  tedious  steps,  and  by  continual  repetitions, 
the  dull  and  ignorant  scholar  gets  his  memory  loaded 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to  enable  him  to  read 
a  little ;  but  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  is  extremely 
small,  and,  without  practice  in  reading,  he  probably 
shares  the  fate  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Norfolk 
above  described,  and  loses  it  all  before  he  has  attained 
man's  estate. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  of  the  spelling'  method  that  the 
knowledge  which  a  child  has  already  acquired  is  not 
brought  sufficiently  into  use  at  every  lesson  to  help  him 
onwards.  He  has  little  pleasure  in  his  lessons,  because 
he  does  not  feel  his  own  progress.  What  he  has  gained 
to-day  does  not  appear  to  make  to-morrow's  task  more 
easy.  The  child's  powers  are  indeed  unfairly  taxed, 
and  the  memory  has  to  bear  a  cumbrous  load  which 
weakens  instead  of  strengthening  the  mind. 

The  defects  in  the  common  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing are  now  becoming  evident,  not  only  to  intelligent 
schoolmasters  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
judging  in  this  matter,  but  also  to  parents  and  teachers 
generally.  Accordingly  we  find  in  various  quarters  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  spelling  lesson  entirely,  and  to 


substitute  easy  sentences  which  the  child  is  taught  to 
read  off  at  sight  according  to  the  dictation  of  the 
teacher,  who  also  encourages  the  pupils  to  seek  for 
similar  words  elsewhere.  Various  other  modes  have 
been  tried  in  private  teaching,  and  even  in  schools  there 
have  been  some  attempts  to  get  rid  of  what  is  felt  to 
be  a  great  burden.  In  the  volumes  previously  alluded  1 
to,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  teachers  arc  dis- 
posed to  attempt  some  better  mode  than  that  which 
they  have  proved  to  be  so  inefficient.  It  is  therefore 
with  much  pleasure  that  we  are  about  to  trace  the  rise 
aud  progress  of  a  system  of  teaching  which  is  based 
upon  the  sounds  of  letters  only,  and  which  discards  all 
arbitrary  names  and  modes  of  classification.  The  his- 
tory of  this  system,  and  the  claims  it  has  to  be  generally 
introduced,  will  occupy  our  notice  in  succeeding  articles. 
But  we  may  here  remark  that  it  is  entirely  opposed  to 
mere  mechanical  teaching  and  learning,  and  therefore 
offers  a  decided  contrast  to  the  senseless  spelling  method 
by  which  teacher  and  scholars  have  so  long  vexed  them- 
selves, and  prolonged  their  labours  without  any  satis- 
factory result. 


I 


The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  the  providential 
arrangements  which  He  is  pleased  to  make  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fallen  creatures,  may  be  tliwarted  or  impeded  for  a 
time,  and  in  particular  instances,  by  their  perverseness  or 
folly;  but  the  arrangements  themselves  are  not  on  that 
account  the  less  wise  or  "ood. — Bishop  Blomfield. 


We  bought  little  except  a  supply  of  lentiles,  or  small 
beans,  wliich  are  commoii  in  Egypt  and  Syria  under  the 
name  of  'Adas,  the  same  from  which  tho  pottage  Avas  made 
for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright.  We  found  them  very 
palatable,  and  could  well  conceive  that  to  a  weary  hunter, 
faint  with  himger,  they  might  be  quite  a  dainty. — Robin- 
son's Palestine, 


The  solid  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  fi-oni 
the  surface  inhabited  by  man  to  the  greatest  depths  within 
the  reach  of  his  observation,  consist  of  minerals  and  fossils. 
Minerals  are  inorganic  substances  formed  by  natm-al  opera- 
tions, and  are  the  product  of  cheniical  or  electro-chemical 
action.  Fossils  are  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables 
which  have  been  imbedded  in  the  strata  by  natural  causes 
in  remote  ])eriods,  originally  elaborated  from  inorganic 
matter  by  that  marvellous  principle,  tenned  vitality,  and 
subsequently  more  or  less  altered  in  structure  and  compo- 
sition by  the  influence  of  those  physical  forces,  by  which 
the  inert  substances  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  subjected 
to  perpetual  change.  The  soft  and  delicate  parts  of  vege- 
table and  animal  organisms  rapidly  decay  after  death ;  but 
the  firmer  and  denser  structures,  such  as  tlie  bones  and 
teeth  of  tlie  latter,  and  the  woody  fibre  of  the  former, 
possess  considerable  durability,  and  under  certain  conditions 
will  resist  decay  for  many  j'-ears,  or  even  centuries.  And 
when  deeply  imbedded  in  the  eartbfprotected  from  atmo- 
spheric influences,  and  subjected  to  tne  conservative  eflfects 
of  various  mineral  solutions,  the  decomposition  of  even  the 
most  perishable  tissues  is  often  arrested,  and  their  organisa- 
tion, transformed  into  stone,  may  be  preserved  for  incal- 
culable periods  of  time.  Certain  animal  structures  are 
even  more  permanent  than  even  those  of  vegetables,  and 
the  shells  and  cases  of  innumerable  species  of  animalcules 
being  composed  of  lime  and  silex,  or  flint,  are  so  indestruc- 
tible, and  occur  in  such  inconceivable  quantities,  that  the 
belief  of  some  eminent  naturalists  of  the  last  century,  that 
every  grain  of  flint,  lime,  and  iron,  may  have  been  elabo- 
rated by  the  energies  of  vitality,  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  an  extravagant  hypothesis.  Nor  has  the  contribution 
of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom  to  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
been  unimportant.  Immense  tracts  of  country'  are  almost 
wholly  composed  of  plants  in  the  state  of  anthracite,  coal, 
lignite,  and  brown  coal;  of  submerged  forests  and  peat 
morasses;  and  of  layers  of  trees  and  plants  transmuted  into 
siliceous  or  calcareous  rock. — Mantell's  Medals  of  CreatioUj 
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EASY  LESSONS   IN   CHESS. 
XXIV. 

The  Evans  Gambit. 

This  highly  ing-enious  variation  of  the  King's  Knight's 
Game  was  introduced  to  the  chess  world  about  the  year 
1833,  by  Captain  W.  D.  Evans  of  Milford,  and  soon 
became  celebrated  for  the  novelty  of  its  situations,  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  bold  and  brilliant  play. 
This  game  was  conducted  with  remarkable  skill  by  Mr. 
M'Donnell,  in  whose  contests  with  M.  de  la  Bourdon- 
nais  many  beautiful  examples  occur.  When  the  French 
champion  arrived  in  England,  this  game,  having  been 
but  recently  introduced,  was  unknown  to  him.  It  was 
introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  match 
by  Mr.  M'Donnell,  M'ho,  of  course,  won  the  game; 
whereupon  the  Fi*enchman,  as  he  afterwards  admitted 
to  Mr.  Walker,  "purposely  declined  playing  again  for 
two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  he  sedulously 
analyzed  the  novej  debut,  and  made  up  his  mind  upon 
its  merits,  both  as  to  its  strength  and  weakness." 
WHITE.  BLACK. 

1  K.  P.  two.  1  K.  r.  two. 

2  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third.  2  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  tbiid. 

3  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  lourtli.  3  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  foarlli. 

4  Q.  Kt.  P.  two. 

This  move  constitutes  "  Captain  Evans's  Game,"  as  it 
is  familiarly  called. 

By  the  sacrifice  of  this  Pawn,  which  is  a  less  valuable 
one  than  the  K.  B.  P.  sacrificed  in  the  King's  Gambits, 
you  acquire  much  scope  for  attack.  You  are  enabled  to 
plant  your  Q.  B.  on  Q.  Kt.  second,  or  Q.  R.  third 
square,  both  very  attracting  moves,  and  you  are  also 
enabled  to  advance  K.  B.  P.  two  squares  much  sooner,  in 
consequence  of  the  Black  K.  B.  being  drawn  out  of  the 
diagonal,  which  he  so  advantageously  occupies  at  the 
third  move. 

Black's  best  move  is  to  capture  the  P.  with  the  B. 
If  he  take  it  with  the  Kt.  it  would  be  bad  play  to  cap- 
ture his  K.  P.  with  your  Kt.,  because  by  moving  his  Q. 
to  K.  B.  third,  he  gains  an  immediate  advantage. 

Whether  he  take  the  P.  with  the  Kt.  or  the  B.  you 
must  advance  Q.  B.  P.  one  square. 


6  Q.  B.  P.  one. 

6  Castles. 

7  Q.  P.  two. 

8  P.  takes  P. 


4  K.  B.  taL-es  Q.  Kt.  P. 

5  B.  to  Q.  R.  fourth. 

6  B.  to  Q.  Kt.  third. 

7  P.  takes  P. 

8  Q.  P.  one. 


The  advance  of  this   P.  is  necessary  at  this  point  to 
enable  him  to  play  out  K.  Kt. 

9  Q.  B.  to  Q.  R.  third. 

Your  object  is  to  prevent   him  from  castling,    and 
also  to  form  a  powerful  attack  upon  his  King  s^side 


10  K.  P.  one. 

11  Q.  to  Q.  Kt.  third. 

12  P.  takes  P. 


9  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third. 

10  P.  takes  P. 

11  Q.  to  Q.  second. 

12  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  R.  fourlh. 


Black  thus  threatens  to  charge  off  one  of  your  attack- 
ing pieces,  and  to  prevent  the  threatened  capture  of  his 
K.  B.  P.,  but  by  a  calculation  remarkable  for  its  bold- 
ness and  precision.  White  allows  his  Q.  to  be  taken, 
foreseeing  that  he  can  recover  her  or  effect  mate. 


13  P.  takes  Kt. 

14  K.  R.  to  K.  sq.  checking. 
13  Q.  B.  to  K.  seventh,  chg. 
16  P.  takes  K.  Kt.  P. 


13  Q.  Kt.  takes  Q. 

14  K.  to  Q. 

15  K.  to  K.  sq. 


Threatening  to  capture  the  R.  making  a  Q.  or  to 
post  the  B.  on  the  very  important  square  just  vacated 
by  the  P.,  at  the  same  time  discovering  check. 

16  K.  R.  to  K.  Kt. 
17  B.  to  K.  B.  sixth    discovering     17  Q,  to  K.  third, 
check. 

Black  has  no  other  move. 


18  K.  B.  takes  Q. 

19  Q.  R.  P.  takes  Kt. 


18  Q.  B.  takes  B. 


White  wins  the  game  easily. 


In  tlie  following  example,  Black  has  the  move,  and 
conducts  the  attack  in  a  different  manner  to  that  gi\cu 
above. 

BLACK.  WHITE. 

1  K.  P.  two.  1  K.  P.  two. 

2  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  tliird.  2  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  (hinl. 

3  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth.  ;j  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourtli. 

4  Q.  Kt.  P.  two.  4  B.  takes  P. 

5  Q.  B.  P.  one.  5  B.  to  Q.  R.  fourtli. 

6  Castles.  0  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third. 

7  K.  Kt.  to  K.  Kt.  fifth.  7  Castles. 

8  Q.  P.  two.  8  1>.  takes  P. 

9  P.  takes  P.  9  Q.  P.  one. 

10  K.  B.  P.  two.  10  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt.  fifth. 

11  Kt.  takes  K.  B.  P  11   R.  takes  Kt. 

12  B.  takes  R.  checking.  12  K.  takes  B. 

13  Q.  to  Q.  Kt.  third,  checking.  13  Q.  P.  one. 

The  capture  of  the  K.  B.  P.  by  Black  at  the  eleventh 
move  was  premature.  Your  advance  of  the  Q.  P.  one 
at  the  last  move,  is  in  the  best  style  of  chess  play ;  you 
gain  time  by  it  to  form  a  counter  attack,  and  to  break 
up  the  formidable  breast  of  pawns  in  the  centre. 

14  K.  P.  one  square.  14  Q.  Kt.  takes  Q.  P. 

This  is  also  a  good  move,  and  is,  indeed,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  thirteenth.  In  chess,  as  in  life,  we 
nearly  always  find  that  one  good  move  leads  to  another. 

15  Q.  to  Q.  R.  fourth.  15  K.  Kt.  to  K.  fifth. 

If  Black  capture  Q.  Kt.  he  loses  his  Q. ;  therefore 

16  Q.  lakes  K.  B.  16  Q.  Kt.  to  K.  seventh,  checking. 

17  K.  to  R.  17  Q.  to  K.  R.  fifth. 

Threatening  to  mate  with  K.  Kt.  at  K.  Kt.  sixth. 

18  Q.  takes  Q.  B.  P.  checking.         18  K.  to  K.  B. 

19  K.  Kt.  P.  one. 

To  make  an  opening  for  his  K. 

19  Q.  Kt.  takes' K.  Kt.  P.  chg. 

20  Kt.  takes  R.' 

21  Q.  MATES. 


20  K.  to  K.  Kt. 

21  K.  takes  Kt. 


The  following  games,  which  occurred  in  the  match 
between  De  la  Bourdonnais  and  M'Donnell,  are  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  great  variety  and 
beauty  of  this  opening.  The  first  game  was  opened  by 
the  French  champion. 

1  K.  P.  two.  1  K.  P.  two. 

2  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third.  2  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  tliird. 

3  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth.  3  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth. 

4  Q.  Kt.  P.  two.  4  B.  takes  Kt.  P. 

5  Q.  B.  P.  one.  6  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth. 

6  Castles.  6  Q.  P.  one. 

7  Q.  P.  two.  7  1'.  takes  P. 

8  P.  takes  P  8  K.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.  third. 

9  Q.  P.  one  sq.  9  Kt.  to  Q.  R.  fourth. 

It  is  not  unusual  at  this  point  to  play  the  Kt.  to  K. 
second,  with  the  intention  of  transferring  him  after- 
wards to  K.  Kt.  third.  It  would  be  bad  play  to  move 
him  to  K.  fourth,  because  you  would  ( xchange  Knights, 
and  by  drawing  the  Q.  P.  on  to  the  King's  file  prevent 
Black  from  castling,  and  get  a  powerful  attack  on  your 
Queen's  side.  In  the  present  position  the  Black  Kt.  is 
as  it  were  put  out  of  the  game;  it  is  true  that  he  forces 
your  K.  B.  to  move,  but  as  your  Q.  P.  masks  the  attack 
on  Black's  K.  B.  P.,  you  vary  the  attack  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  services  of  the  K.  B.,  so  important  in  most  gambit 
attacks.  • 

10  K.  B.  to  Q.  third.  10  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third. 

11  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  third.  11  Castles. 

12  K.  R.  P.  one.  12  K.  R.  P.  one. 

The  object  on  both  sides  is  to  prevent  the  Q.  B.  from 
being  posted  at  K.  Kt.  fifth. 

13  K.  to  R.  second. 

Your  object  is  to  be  prepared  to  advance  K.  B.  P 
two,  and  to  place  your  K.  in  a  safe  retreat,  which  is 
frequently  furnished  by  the  obstructed  Pawns  of  your 
adversary;  such  for  example  as  his  Q.  P.  in  the  present 

instance. 

13  Q.  B.  P.  two. 

His  object  is  to  get  room  for  his  pieces,  and  to  pre- 
vent you  from  taking  up  a  strong  attacking  position; 
but  by  your  next  move  you  not  only  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  his  Q.  B.  P,  but  liberate  your  own  K.  B.  P. 

14  K   Kt.  to  Q.  second,  U  Q,  B.  to  Q.  second. 

15  Q.  to  K. 
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Your  intention  Is  to  play  Q.  to  K.  Kt.  third,  or  to  R. 
fourth,  after  having  moved  K.  B.  P.  two. 

15  K.  Kt.  P.  two. 

This  move  does  not  by  any  means  improve  Black's 
game,  for  it  presently  exposes  his  K.  to  an  attack, 
which  is  conceived  and  conducted  with  the  ingenuity 
and  spirit  whicn  so  eminently  marked  the  play  of  De  la 
Bourdonnais.  It  is  difficult,  however,  in  the  present 
loose  as  well  as  confined  position  of  Black  to  point  out 
a  move  which  would  retrieve  his  game. 


16  K.  B.  p.  two. 

17  K.  K.  takes  P. 


16  P.  takes  P. 

17  Q.  B.  P.  oue. 


The  advance  of  this  P.  is  favourable  to  the  White,  by 
sheltering  his  forces  on  the  Queen's  side. 


18  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  second. 

19  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third. 

20  Q.  takes  B. 

21  K.  R.  to  R.  fourth. 

22  Q.  B.  takes  K.  R.  P. 

23  Q.  B.  takes  Kt. 

24  K.  P.  one. 


18  K.  B.  to  Q.  fifth. 

19  K.  B.  takes  Q.  Kt. 

20  Kt.  to  K.  R.  fourth. 

21  K.  Kt.  to  Kt.  second. 
23  K.  B.  P.  one. 

23  K.  takes  B. 

24  K.  B.  P.  takes  P. 


25  K.  R.  to  R.  seventh,  checking.    25  K.  to  Kt. 

26  K.  Kt.  takes  P. 

If  he  take  the  Kt.,  Q.  mates ;  therefore 

26  Q.  B.  to  K.  B.  fourth. 

27  Kt.  to  K.  B.  seventh.  27  B.  takes  R. 

28  Kt.  CHECKMATES. 

If  at  the  twenty-seventh  move.  Black  had  played 
Q.  to  K.  B.  third,  the  mate  would  have  been  equally 
forced;  for  example, 

27  Q.  to  K.  B.  third. 

28  Q.  takes  Q.  28  K.  takes  R. 

29  B.  takes  B.  checking.  39  K.  to  Kt.  sq. 

30  Kt.   CHECKMATISS. 


The  next  game  was  opened  by  M'Donnell. 


1  K.  P.  two. 

2  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third. 

3  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth, 

4  Q.  Kt.  P.  two. 

5  Q.  B.  P.  one. 

6  Castles. 

7  Q.  P.  two. 

8  P.  takes  P. 

9  K.  R.  P.  one. 

10  Q.  B.  to  Q.Kt.  second. 


1  K.  P.  two. 

2  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  third. 

3  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth 

4  B.  takes  P. 

5  K.  B.  to  Q.  R.  fourth. 

6  K.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.  third. 

7  P.  takes  P. 

8  Q.  P.  one. 

9  K.  R.  P.  one. 
10  Q.  to  K.  second. 


Black  seems  to  have  lost  the  game  by  this  move. 
K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third  would  have  been  better. 


11  }v.  P.  one. 
13  Q.  p.  one. 
13  K.  Kt.  takes  K.  P. 


11  P.  takes  P. 

13  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  R.  fourth. 


By  this  move  you  defend  K.  B. ;  and  he  cannot  cap- 
ture the  Kt.  without  losing  his  Q. 

13  K.  Kt.  to  B.  third. 

14  Q.  P.  one.  14  P.  takes  P. 

15  K.  B.  takes  K.  B.  P.  checking. 

Having  got  an  attack,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  main- 
tain it.  Had  Black  been  allowed  to  castle  he  would 
have  retrieved  his  g-ame. 


15  K.  to  Q.  square. 

16  K.  to  Q.  B.  second. 

17  Q.  R.  P.  one. 

18  K.  B.  interposes. 

19  P.  takes  R. 


16  K.  R.  to  K. 

^  17  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  R.  third. 

^  18  Q.  R.  to  Q.  B.  checking. 

19  Q.  R.  takes  B.  checking. 

20  K.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  fourth. 

By  this  method  White  gains  time,  exposes  the  Black 
Q.  to  the  attack  of  K.  R.,  at  the  same  time  compelling 
him  to  guard  Q.  third,  where  a  mate  is  threatened. 


21  Q.  B.  to  K.  fifth,  checking. 

22  Q.  to  K.  B.  third,  checking. 

23  K.  B.  takes  Kt.  checking. 


20  Q.  home. 

21  K.  toQ.B.  third. 

22  K.  Kt.  to  Q.  fourth. 


If  Black  Q.  capture  B.  you  win  her  by  taking  Q.  Kt. 
checking;  therefore, 


24  Q.  to  K.  B.  fifth,  checking. 

25  Q.    CHECKMATES. 


23  K.  to  Q.  second. 

24  K.  home. 


The  fol.owmg  beautiful  little  problem  was  recently 
invented  by  Herr  Kling,  a  Professor  of  Chess,  resident 
m  London. 


PaoBLEM   XXIX.      White  mocbig  first  is  to  mate 
tn  two  moves- 


I 


Sir  Astley  Cooper  frequently  related  the  following  anec- 
dote, as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  acuteness  oi 
perception  in  the  organs  of  taste  which  had  ever  occurred  to 
his  notice :— Upon  an  occasion  of  the  Athletes  meeting  at 
Mr.  Coleman's,  at  the  Veterinary  College,  he  promised  Mr. 
Non-is,  who  was  a  gourmand,  that  he  would  give  him  a 
joint  of  beef  from  Markham's,  the  most  celebrated  butcher 
of  the  day.  To  secure  this  treat,  Mr.  Coleman  went  him- 
self to  Markham's,  and  ordered  his  finest  specimen  of  a 
sirloin  to  be  sent  to  him  on  the  appointed  day.  The  party 
met,  and  dinner  being  announced,  the  promised  beef  soon 
made  its  appearance.  The  host  cut  for  his  friend  Norris  one 
of  the  primest  slices,  and  soon,  in  exultation,  inquired  if  it 
was  not  to  his  heart's  content.  To  this  Mr.  Norris  replied : 
"  The  beef  is  good  beef,  but  it  is  not  my  friend  Markham's.'* 
"Pooh!"  says  Mr.  Coleman,  "that  I'll  swear  it  is,  Non-is, 
for  I  myself  called  at  his  shop,  and  ordered  it,  and  thia 
morning  saw  it  delivered  at  my  house  by  his  own  man  ; — 
but,"  as  he  would  say,  whenever  he  felt  quite  certain  of  his 
own  accuracy,  "  I  may  be  wrong,  Norris ;  however,  to  de- 
cide the  matter,  if  you  please,  I'll  lay  you  a  bet  of  a  dinner 
for  the  party,  that  it  is  Markham's  beef."  l\Ir.  Norris  at 
once  consented  to  the  wager  ;  and  the  curious  subject  of  the 
bet,  and  the  equally  positive  assurance  of  the  two  paiiies, 
produced  such  an  interest  in  the  rest  of  the  members  pre- 
sent, that  it  was  agreed  to  send  off  immediately  for  Mr.  Mai-k- 
ham,  in  order  that  the  dispute  might  be  at  once  decided. 

An  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  he  airived.  It  was 
settled  that  Mr.  Coleman,  as  master  of  the  house,  should 
put  the  question  :  so  he  said,  "  Mr.  Markham,  all  I  have  to 
ask  you  is,  was  the  beef  your  man  left  here  this  morning 
your  own  meat?'  "No,  sir,  it  was  not,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  liave  to  make  a  thousand  apologies ;  for,  although  you 
yourself  gave  me  the  order  ten  days  ago,  I  never  thought  of 
it  till  I  looked  in  my  book  tliis  morning,  when  I  knew  I  had 
nothing  in  m}'  shop  that  would  answer  your  purpose.  I 
therefore  went  myself  to  every  butcher  in  the  mai-ket,  and 
picked  out  the  finest  piece  I  could  find,  and  I  hoped  it  wouU 
have  proved  satisfactory ;  but  the  beef  was  not  mine." 
Norris  burst  into  laughter,  delighted  at  the  successful  dis- 
play of  his  gastronomic  faculties,  and  the  whole  party  joined 
in  the  fun  against  Coleman,  who  was  generally  so  sagacious 
in  his  bets,  as  to  make  it  quite  a  novelty  when  he  lost.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  say,  that  this  Markham  was  a  butcher 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  stock,  much  older  than 
butchers  usually  buy,  for  certain  of  his  most  particular 
customers,  and  of  afterwards  feeding  it  himself  in  some 
peculiar  manner  before  bringing  it  to  the  slaughter-house. 
So  superior  to  that  of  any  man  of  his  day  was  his  beef  con-j 
sidered,  that  many  persons,  of  whom  Mr.  Norris  was  on« 
would  pay  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  meat  to  be  suj 
plied  by  him. — Life  of  Sir  Astlej/  Cooper. 


John  W.  Parkeh,  Publisheii,  West  Steanp,  Londok. 
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HISTORICAL    NOTICE    OF    SAINT    PAUL'S    SCHOOL. 


OLD  SAINT  Paul's  school. 


I. 


Saint  Paul's  School  was  pentianently  established 
in  the  year  1512,  but  a  school  had  been  attached  to  the 
metropolitan  church  at  a  much  earlier  period.  "  It  ap- 
pears," says  Dugdale,  "  by  the  charter  of  Richard,  bishop 
of  London,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  First,  that  he 
granted  to  one  Hugh,  the  schoolmaster  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
and  his  successors,  the  habitation  of  Durandus,  at  the  corner 
of  the  turi'et  or  bell-tower,  where  William,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  had  placed  him  by  the  bishop's  command,  together 
with  the  custody  of  the  library  belonging  to  the  church  ;  in 
which  place  Hugh  succeeded  Henry,  a  canon  of  the  same 
bishop's,  who  had  been  educated  under  the  said  Hugh,  to 
whom  the  bishop,  besides  the  house  which  Hugh  enjoyed, 
granted  a  meadow  at  Fulham,  together  with  the  tithes  of 
Ilings  and  Madeley :  and  in  further  augmentation  of  its 
revenues,  Richard,  surnamed  Nigel,  who  sat  bishop  here  in 
Richard  the  First's  time,  gave  unto  this  school  all  the 
tithes  arising  in  his  demesnes  at  Fulham  and  Horsete,"  &c. 

The  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  had  the  control  of  all 
the  schools  within  the  city,  whether  attached  to  the 
church  or  not ;  and  no  persons  except  the  masters  of 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  and  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  were 
allowed,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  teach  within 
London  without  his  licence.  The  chancellor  having 
appointed  a  master,  the  dean  and  chapter  gave  him 
possession,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that  he  was 
sober,  honest,  and  learned — a  teacher  not  only  of  gram- 

VoL.  XXV. 


mar  but  of  virtue:  "Eis  noli  sokffl  grammatices/sed 
etiam  virtutis  magister." 

The  history  of  this  ancient  school  has  not  been 
traced ;  the  present  noble  establishment  was  founded  by 
Dr.  John  Colet,  (a  sketch  of  whose  useful  life  has 
already  been  given,)  who  himself  furnished  a  statement 
of  the  foundation  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
school.  From  this  interesting  document  we  select  a  few 
passages,  and  give  an  abstract  of  the  rest. 

"  John  Collet,  the  sonne  of  Henrye  Collett,  dean  of 
Paules,  desiring  nothyng  more  thanne  education  and 
bringing  uppe  children  in  good  maners,  and  literature,  in 
the  yere  of  our  Lorde  one  thousand  fyve  hundredth  and 
tvvelfe,  bylded  a  schole  in  the  estende  of  Paulis  churche,  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty -three  to  be  taught  fre  in  the  same. 
And  ordeyned  there  a  maister,  and  a  sur-maister,  and  a 
chappelyn,  with  sufficiente  and  perpetuale  stipendes  ever  to 
endure,  and  sett  patrones  and  defenders,  governours  and 
rulers  of  that  same  schoole,  the  most  honest  and  faithful 
fellowshipe  of  the  Mergers  of  London.  And  for  because 
nothing  can  continue  longe  and  endure  in  good  ordre  with- 
out lawes  and  statutes,  I,  the  said  John,  have  expressed 
and  showed  my  minde  what  I  wolde  should  be  truly  and 
diligentlye  observed  and  kepte  of  the  sayde  maister,  and 
surmaister,  and  chapelyn,  and  of  the  Mercers,  governours  of 
the  schole,  that  in  this  boke  may  appere  to  what  intent  I 
founde  this  schole." 

After  stating  that  this  grammar  school  was  founded 
"  in  the  honour  of  Christe  Jesu  in  Pueriiia,  and  of ' 
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his  blessed  modir  Marih,"  the  statutes  proceed  to 
notice  the  qualifications  of  the  head-master : — "  This 
high-maister,  in  doctrine,  learnynge,  and  teachinge,  shall 
directe  all  the  scole :  a  man  hoole  in  body,  honest  and 
vertuous,  and  learned  in  good  and  cleane  Latin  litera- 
ture, and  also  in  Greke,  yf  such  may  be  gotten  ;  a  wed- 
ded man,  a  single  man,  or  a  preste  that  hath  no  benefice 
with  cure,  nor  service  that  may  lett  the  due  besinesse 
in  the  scole."  He  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Company  of 
Mercers,  who  are  to  charge  him  to  teach  the  children 
not  only  good  literature  but  good  manners ;  and  that 
the  permanency  of  his  situation  depends  upon  the  strict 
performance  of  his  duties,  which  is  to  be  inquired  into 
every  year  at  Candlemas.  He  is  not  to  absent  himself 
•without  the  permission  of  the  surveyors  for  the  time 
being.  His  lodgings  are  to  consist  of  the  whole  story 
over  the  hall  and  chambers,  and  a  little  middle  chamber 
in  the  house  roof,  and  the  gallery  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  cellars  beneath  the  hall,  the  kitchen,  and  the  but- 
tery, with  all  the  implements  of  his  house.  "  All  these 
lodgings  he  shall  have  fre,  without  any  payment,  and 
in  this  lodging  he  shall  dwell  and  kepe  householde  to  his 
power.  His  wages  shall  be  a  mark  a  weke,  and  a  ly  very 
gowne  of  four  nobles,  delivered  in  cloth.  His  absence 
shall  be  but  onys  in  the  yere,  and  not  above  thirty  dayes, 
w^hich  he  shall  take  conjunctim  or  divisim."  If  he  be 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  or  very  much  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  is  to  be  suffered  to  depart  with  a 
pension  of  ten  pounds  ;  but  if  he  resigns  voluntarily  then 
a  notice  of  twelve  months  is  required.  If  afflicted 
•with  temporary  illness,  his  salary  is  to  be  continued, 
and  the  sub-master  to  be  paid  by  him  for  extra  duty. 
On  his  demise  the  sur-master  to  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  other  candidates.  The  dean's  house  in  Stebenhigh, 
or  Stepney,  was  also  given  to  the  high-master  "  to 
resorte  imto,"  and  the  Mercers'  Company  were  to  keep 
it  in  repair. 

The  sur-master  was  to  be  "  some  matine  vertuose  in 
livinge  and  well  lettered.  This  sur-maister,  the  high  mais- 
ter  shall  chose  as  often  as  the  same  shall  be  voyde,  a  man 
hoole  in  body,  and  when  the  high  maister  hath  appointed 
him  upon  one,  he  shall  call  to  the  scole  the  surveyors  of  the 
scole,  and  before  them  he  shall  say  to  the  sur-maister  on 
this  wise  ;  Sir,  before  these  my  maisters  here,  the  surveyors 
of  this  scole,  I  show  unto  you  that  I  have  chosen  you  to  be 
•under  maister  of  this  scole,  and  to  teache  alway  from  tyme 
to  tyme  as  I  shall  appoynte  you,  and  supply  my  rome  in  my 
absence,  when  it  shall  be  granted  me  by  my  maisters  the 
mercers,  wardens,  and  sui-veyors.  And  for  such  more  labour 
in  my  absence  I  shall  somewhat  se  to  you  as  my  maisters 

here  shall  thinke  best Thanne  the  surveyors  shall 

exorte  the  sur-maister  diligently  to  do  his  dewtie,  and  shall 
say  unto  hym  on  this  wyse  : — "  Your  rome  is  no  perpetuitie, 
but  according  to  your  labor  and  diligence  ye  shall  continue, 
otherwise  found  not  according  and  reasonable,  w^arned  of 
us,  ye  shall  departe.  Yf  it  shall  be  so  that  at  any  tyme  ye 
•will  departe  of  your  owne  mynde,  ye  shall  geve  us  a  half 
year's  -H-aminge.  Yf  any  controversy  be  betwixt  you  and 
the  highe  maister,  ye  shall  stande  at  our  discretion  in  every 
thinge." 

The  wages  of  the  sur-master  were  6s.  M.  a  week,  and 
a  livery  gown  similar  to  that  of  the  head  master ;  and  if 
convenient  he  might  take  commons  with  him.  When 
overtaken  with  decay  and  age  he  was  recommended  by 
the  pious  and  humane  founder  to  the  charity  of  the 
Mercers'  Company.  If  both  the  masters  should  be  so 
afflicted  with  illness  as  to  be  both  at  the  same  time  unfit 
for  duty,  the  school  was  to  be  shut,  but  the  salaries 
continued.  Neither  of  the  masters  were  to  enjoy  lec- 
tures or  professorships. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  high  master  to  "  se  the 
scole  to  be  kept  cleane  by  the  poor  childe,  and  be 
swepte  every  Satorday,  and  also  the  leades,  and  from 
tyme  to  tyme  to  call  upon  the  Mercers  for  necessary 
reparations." 

The  chaplain  was  to  be  a  honest  priest,  appointed  by 
the  wardens  and  assistants  of  the  Mercers.     He  was  to 


assist  in  teaching  in  the    school,   if  the  high   master] 
desired  it.     He  was  to  have  no  benefice  with  cure  or 
service,  nor  other  office  or  occupation.    He  was  required] 
to  teach  the  children  their  catechism,  the   articles  ofl 
their  faith,  and   the   Ten   Commandments   in    English.f 
His  wages  were  8/.  by  the  year,  with  a  livery  gown  of 
26*.  8c?.     His  lodgings  were  to  be  in  the  new  house ' 
in  the  Old  Chayn,  or  in  the  master's  house,  as  might 
be    most  convenient.      It   was  his  duty  to   sing   mass 
every  day  in '  the  chapel,  and  to  pray  that  the  children 
might  prosper  in  good  life  and  in  good  literature,  ti 
the  honour  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ  Jesu.     And 
it  was  ordered  "  at  his  masse  when  the  bell  in  the  schole 
shall  knyll  to  sacringe,  then  all  the  children,  in  their 
seats,  shall,   with  lift  up  hands,   pray  in  the  time  of 
sacringe.     After  which,  when  the  bell  knylleth  agayne, 
they  shall  sit  down  agayne  to  their  bokes  learninge." 

There  shall  be  taught  in  the  scole  children  of  all  nations 
and  centres  indifferently,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
AND  FIFTY-THREE*,  accordiug  to  the  number  of  seates  in  the 
scole.  The  maister  shall  admit  these  children  as  they  be 
offirid  from  tyme  to  tyme  ;  but  first  se,  that  they  canne  saye 
the  catechyzm,  and  also  that  he  can  rede  and  \vrite  compe 
tently,  else  let  him  not  be  admitted  in  no  wise. 

A  childe  at  the  first  admission,  once  for  ever,  shall  paye 
Ad.  for  wrytinge  of  liis  name  ;  this  money  of  the  admissions 
shall  the  poor  scoler  have  that  sw'epeth  the  scole  and  kepeth 
the  seats  cleane. 

In  every  forme  one  principall  childe  shall  be  placed  in 
the  chayre,  president  of  that  forme. 

The  children  shall  come  unto  the  scole  in  the  momynge 
at  seven  of  the  clocke,  both  •winter  and  somer,  and  tarye 
there  untyll  eleven,  and  returne  againe  at  one  of  the  clocke, 
and  departe  at  five.  And  thrise  in  the  daye,  prosti*ate  they 
shall  say  the  prayers  with  due  tract  and  pawsing  as  they 
be  conteyned  in  a  table  in  the  scole,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
mornynge,  and  at  none,  and  at  eveninge. 

In  the  scole  in  no  tyme  of  the  yere,  they  shall  use  talough 
candell  in  no  ■wise,  but  alonly  Avaxe  candell,  at  the  costes  of 
theyr  frendes. 

Also  I  will  they  bring  no  meate  nor  drinke,  nor  bottel, 
nor  use  in  the  school  no  breakfasts,  nor  drinkings,  in  the 
time  of  learnynge  in  no  wise,  yf  they  nede  drineke  let  them 
be  provided  in  some  other  place. 

I  will  they  use  no  cockfightinge,  nor  rydinge  about  of 
victorye,  nor  disputing  of  Saint  Bai-tilimevve,  which  is  but 
foolish  babling,  and  losse  of  time.  I  will  also  that  they  shall 
have  no  remedyes  ^.  Yf  the  maister  grantith  any  remedyes, 
he  sbal  forfeit  405.  totiens  quotiens  excepte  the  kyng,  or  an 
archbishopp,  or  a  bishop  present  in  his  own  person  in  the 
scole  desire  it. 

The  scholars  were  required  to  attend  at  St.  Paul's  on 
Childermas-day,  to  hear  the  boy  bishop's  sermon ;  when, 
at  high  mass,  every  member  of  the  institution  was  to 
offer  one  penny  to  the  boy  bishopj. 

In  their  processions  they  were  to  walk  two  and  two,  j 
and  devoutly  repeat,  but  not  sing  aloud,  seven  psalms 
and  the  Litany. 

If  a  scholar  of  this  school  were  permitted  by  his  pa- 
rents to  attend  any  other,  he  was  to  be  expelled,  and  onj 
no  account  to  be  re-admitted :  and  this  notice  was  givenj 
on  his  first  entrance. 

The  dean  gave  the  following  directions  respecting  thel 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  this  school: — 

As  touching  in  this  scole  what  shall  be  taught  of  the 
maisters,  and  learned  of  the  scolei-s,  it  passeth  my  witte  tol 
devyse  and  determine  in  pai-ticular,  but  in  general  to  speakeJ 
and  sumewhat  to   saye  my  mynde,   I  would  they  •«'erel 
taught  always  in  good  literature  to  the  Laten  and  Greeke,| 

*  Alluding  to  the  number  offish  taken  by  St.  Peter.     John  xxi.  11. 

+  Play  days. 

t  Tlie  Boy  Bishop  was  one  of  the  choristers  of  a  cathedral,  who  was  I 
chosen  by  the  rest  to  ofBeiate  from  St.  Nicholas'  Day  to  the  evening  ofj 
Innocents'  Day,  in  the  habit  of  a  bishop,  and  if  he  died  in  the  interval,! 
was  buried  in  that  habit,  or  represented  in  it,  as  at  Salisbury.  The  bio-l 
grapher  of  Dean  Colet  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent  super-J 
stition  of  this  statute  to  his  enlii<htened  mind;  but  it  is  probable,  observesi 
Mr.  Ackermann,  that  he  wished  to  give  his  school  the  figure  and  pub-l 
licity  of  the  procession  connected  with  it;  or  that  this  old  custom  gave  al 
spirit  to  the  childi-en,  and  encouraged  the  hopes  that  they  miglit  onal 
time  or  other  attain  to  the  real  mitre,  and  consequently  incited  them  tol 
that  learning  and  those  virtues  which  misrht  oualily  them  to  attain  it 
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and  good  autors  such  as  have  the  venye  Romayne  eloqtience 
joyned  with  wisdom,  specially  Cristen  autors,  that  wrote 
their  wisdome  with  clean  and  chaste  Laten,  other  in  verse 
or  in  pi'ose,  for  my  intent  is  by  this  scole,  specially  to 
encrease  knowledge  &  worshippinge  of  God  i5c  our  Lord 
Christ  Jesu,  and  good  Cristen  life  and  maners  in  the 
children. 

And  for  that  entent  I  will  the  children  learne  first  above 
all  the  catechizm  in  Englishe,  &  after  tlie  accidens,  that  I 
made,  or  some  other,  yf  any  be  better  to  the  purpose,  to 
induce  children  more  spedily  to  Latin  speeche.  And  then 
Jnstitutum  Christiani  Hominis  which  that  learned  Erasmus 
made  at  my  requeste,  and  then  the  boke  called  Copia  of  the 
same  Erasmus.  And  then  other  authors  Christian,  as  Lac- 
tantius,  Prudentius,  and  Proba,  and  Sedulius,  and  Juven- 
cus,  and  Baptista  Mantuanus,  and  suche  other  as  shall  be 
thought  convenient  and  most  to  purpose  unto  the  true  Laten 
apeeche.  All  Barhary,  all  coiTuption,  all  Laten  adulterate 
which  ignorant  blinde  foles  brought  into  this  worlde,  and 
with  the  same  hath  dystained  and  poysonyd  the  olde  Laten 
speche,  and  the  veraye  Romayne  tonge,  which  in  the  tyme 
of  Tully,  and  Salust,  and  Virgell,  and  Terence,  was  used, 
whiche  also  Sainte  Jerome,  and  Sainte  Ambrose,  and  Sainte 
Austen,  and  many  holy  doctors  lerned  in  theyre  tymes.  I 
saye  that  fylthiness  and  all  suche  abusipn  whiche  the  later 
blinde  worlde  brought  in,  which  more  rather  may  be  called 
Blotterature  than  Litterature,  I  utterly  abannyshe  and 
exclude  out  of  this  scole,  and  charge  the  maisters  that  they 
teche  alwaye  that  is  beste,  and  instruct  the  children  in 
Greke  and  redynge  Laten,  in  redynge  unto  them  suche 
autors  that  hathe  with  wisdome  joyned  the  pure  chaste 
eloquence. 

To  the  Honourable  Company  of  Mercers  of  London, 
and  all  the  assistance  of  "  The  Felowshyppe, "  are  en- 
trusted the  care  and  charge,  rule  and  governance  of  the 
school;  and  they  are  charged  to  elect  eleven  persons 
annually,  free  of  their  company,  as  "  Surveyors  of  the 
Scole."  These  persons  are  to  receive  the  rents  of  the 
endowments,  and  to  transact  all  affah-s  relating  to  them 
and  the  school.  The  sum  of  twenty  shillings  per  annum 
is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  "  Renter,"  and  a  gown  of 
the  value  of  IS*.  4c?.  The  surveyors  are  also  com- 
manded to  pay  the  different  salaries  in  the  school  quar- 
terly; and  when  the  annual  accounts  are  audited, 
which  is  some  time  about  Candlemas,  an  assembly 
is  to  be  appointed,  and  "  a  litell  dinner  ordeyned  by 
the  surveyors,  not  exceeding  the  price  of  fower  nobles." 
The  master  warden  of  the  Mercers,  if  present,  was  to 
have  a  noble,  and  the  wardens  five  shillings  each.  The 
surveyors  were  to  have  each  eleven  shillings  for  his 
labour  for  one  year;  and  the  same  sum  if  they  rode  to 
visit  the  estates.  The  bailiffs  were  to  I'enew  their 
rentals  every  year,  and  the  lands  of  the  school  were  to 
be  let  by  the  space  of  five  years. 

After  giving  permission  to  the  govei'nors  to  call  in 
"good  lettered  and  learned  men"  to  assist  them  in 
making  such  additions  and  alterations  in  the  statutes  as 
may  in  the  course  of  time  be  required,  he  charges  them 
in  solemn  language  to  be  true  to  their  trust.  "  Calling 
the  dredefull  God  to  loke  uppon  them  in  all  suche  besynes, 
and  exorting  them  to  feare  the  terrible  judgment  of  God 
whiche  seeth  in  darknes,  and  shall  render  to  everye  man 
accordynge  to  his  workes.  And  finally,  prayinge  the  great 
Lorde  of  Mercye  for  theyre  faythfull  dealing  in  this  matters, 
now  and  alweye  to  send  mito  them  in  this  worlde  muche 
wealthe  and  prosperyte,  and  after  this  lyfe  much  joye  and 
glorye." 

The  clearing  of  the  site,  and  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings, seems  to  have  been  begun  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  According  to  Alexander 
Nevyl  and  Polydore  Virgil,  the  building  was  commenced 
in  1508;  Grafton  and  George  Lilly  state  it  to  be  in 
1509,  and  Cooper  and  Hollinshed  1510.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  building  was  finished  during  the  last  year, 
as  the  following  inscription  was  placed  on  the  front  next 
the  church: — "Schola  Catechisationis  puerorum  in 
Christi  opt.  max.  fide  et  bonis  Uteris,  anno  Christi 
M.D.X."  Wood,  however,  makes  the  date  1512,  when 
Pean  Colet  was  at  the  charge  of  4  500A  for  the  founda- 


tion of  the  school,  and  endowed  it  with  120^.  yearly  for 
the  maintenance  thereof.  In  the  prologue  to  the  statutes 
of  the  school  it  is  said  to  be  "  bylded  in  1512 ;"  and  this 
date  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1816,  as  the  correct  date  of 
foundation.  The  confusion  in  dates  probably  arises 
from  a  misconception  of  the  word  "  foundation."  The 
building  was  probably  commenced  in  1508,  and  finished 
in  1510;  the  formation  of  the  statutes  for  the  regulation 
and  government  of  the  school,  the  providing  of  suitable 
masters,  and  the  settling  its  ample  endowments  iQ 
trustees,  probably  prevented  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  establishment  before  1512,  in  which  sense  the 
term  "  bylded  "  may  be  received. 

The  first  masters  of  this  school  were  selected  by  the 
dean  himself.  On  the  recommendation  of  Erasmus  he 
chose  Mr.  William  Lily  as  a  person  qualified  by  his 
learning,  talents,  and  virtues,  to  be  head-master.  The 
name  of  the  sur-master  was  Mr.  John  Righthouse. 


AUTUMNAL  SUNSET. 

How  beautiful  the  setting  sun's  rich,  deep,  autumnal  beaming 
On  the  grandeur  of  sublunar  things  celestial  glory  streaming, 
To  mountains,  woods,  and  waterfalls,  imparting  golden  dye, 
And  steeping  all  the  clouds  in  fire — a  gorgeous  pageantry. 
It  dashes  on  the  distant  rock's  bold,  bare,  projecting  brow, 
That  back  reflects  the  glistening  sheen  o'er  the  bosky  glooms 

below ; 
It  glows  upon  the  crimson  bells  that  deck  the  mooi-land  hills 
And  teemeth  molten  gold  among  the  waters  of  the  rills. 

The  Forest  Monarch's  myriad  leaves  in  the  radiance  twinkle 

bright, 
The  gentle  "Lady  of  the  Woods"  her  tresses  bathes  in  light ; 
It  pierces  through  the  dusky  pines,  thick-massed  with  bristling 

wire. 
And  glares  beyond  as  if  all  space  were  one  vast  furnace  fire. 

On  mingled  woods,  so  richly  dight,  green,  orange,  red,  and 

brown — 
And  on  the  garden's  loveliness — the  glory  teemeth  down ; 
It  shines  in  parks  on  sportive  deer,  on  calm  domestic  herds. 
On  simple  sheep  mid  chalky  downs,  on  sAveet  pathetic  birds. 
O'er  waving  seas  of  precious  corn  a  benediction  flinging, 
As  the  joyous  reapers,  wending  home,  their  even-song  are 

singing; 
And  like  a  flood  on  fallow  fields,  the  streaming  splendour 

comes — 
On  meadows  green,  on  pasture  lands,  on  round  red  clover 

blooms. 

Where  sleeps  the  lake  among  the  hills,  luU'd  with  its  ti'ees 

and  flowers, 
It  paves  a  jiath  of  golden  light  deep  down  to  crystal  bowers  ; 
And  through  the  greenwood's  whispering  leaves  sends  forth  a 

quivering  ray, 
To  solemn,  cool,  secluded  spots  where  raptured  lovers  stray. 

It  burnishes  the  window-panes  of  marble-pillar'd  hall. 
And  smiles  on  blushing  eglantine  by  peasant's  cottage  wall. 
It  strikes  upon  the  village  spire,  and  tips  it  with  a  star- 
On  city  domes  and  minai'ets — quick  flashing  from  afar. 

And  thus  it  shines  o'er  many  a  land,  on  many  a  kindred  mind. 
That  wanders  forth  this  eventide  to  brood  o'er   thought  re- 
fined; 
The  lonely  exile  sees  it  gild  his  own  loved  native  sky, 
And  his  heart  is  hke  a  little  child's,  a  tear  is  in  his  eye. 

And  thus  it  shone  in  days  of  old  when  holy  prayers  were  said 
And  vesper  song  was  sweetly  sung  in  pile  now  mouldered ; 
Through  windows  dim  and  beautiful  with  soften'd  power  it 

came. 
Commingling,  like  the  soul  of  God,  with  rapt  devotion's  flame. 

The  fiery  chariot  proudly  rolls  slow  down  the  western  hill. 
And  deeper  hues  of  gorgeousness  the  prospect  widely  fill ; 
The  eastern  sky  is  cold  and  blue,  and  starlets  faintly  shine ; 
Along  the  west  huge  shadows  stretch — like  giants  laid  supine. 

They  deepen  yet,  still  sadder  hues  come  gradual  o'er  the  sky, 
And  gleams  of  red  and  lurid  gray  wild  intermingled  lie ; 
TiU  all  the  rich  magnificence  is  palled  and  lost  to  sense. 
Yet  leaves  on  lonely  traveller's  mind  a  holy  influence. — J.  W. 
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THE    ART   OF   READING. 

HI.  Attempts  at  Improved  Methods  off 
Teaching. 
People  generally  suppose  the  art  of  reading  to  be  much 
more  easy  of  acquisition  than  it  really  is.  Forgetful  of 
their  own  childish  difficulties,  or  thinking  lightly  of 
what,  at  an  early  age,  was  a  serious  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance, they  are  now  disposed  to  imagine  that  any  one 
may  teach  reading,  and  that  any  one  may  learn  it, 
simply  by  exercising  a  little  patience.  Thus  we  often 
see  this  important  branch  of  instruction  committed  to 
persons  who,  on  account  of  old  age,  early  youth,  or 
general  ignorance,  are  wholly  unfitted  for  it.  It  does 
not  require  much  experience,  however,  to  prove  that 
reading  is  to  the  majority  of  children  a  very  difficult 
art,  and  that  it  requires  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  that  it  may  be  so  communicated  as  to  perform 
the  office  in  education  which  it  seems  destined  to  ac- 
complish. A  lady  of  superior  attainments,  known  to 
the  writer  of  this  notice,  was  so  possessed  with  the 
general  idea  of  the  simplicity,  if  not  of  the  pleasurable 
nature  of  the  task  of  teaching  to  read,  that  she  volun- 
tarily undertook  it  in  behalf  of  a  little  niece,  whose 
abilities  were  as  good  as  those  of  most  children  of 
the  same  age.  But  a  short  trial  presented  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  task  in  so  formidable  a  light,  that  the 
lady  not  only  shrank  from  her  self-imposed  duties,  but 
expressed  her  highest  surprise  that  any  one  could  be 
induced  to  undergo,  as  a  teacher,  similar  toil,  or,  as  a 
learner,  a  series  of  painful  efforts  altogether  opposed  to 
the  natural  feelings  of  childhood.  The  experience  of 
this  lady  has  been  that  of  numbers  of  teachers  on  their 
first  attempt  to  communicate  this  art  to  others,  espe- 
cially where  either  neglect  or  over-indulgence  has  done 
its  work  to  render  the  pupil  petulant  and  intractable. 
Various  means  have  been  tried  to  lessen  the  early  diffi- 
culties of  the  task,  and  to  render  the  alphabet  and 
lessons  attractive  to  the  pupil.  Pictures  were  eai'ly 
resorted  to,  and  have  always  remained  in  favour,  since 
they  are  found  to  engage  the  attention  of  children  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  But  pictures,  as  generally  em- 
ployed, merely  enable  the  child  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  species  of  knowledge 
which  is  of  no  real  use  to  him  in  reading,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  the  letters  in  which  the  name  and  the 
sound  of  the  letter  are  the  same ;  for  instance,  in  "  a 
stands  for  ape"  the  child  has  some  assistance  to  the 
sound  of  a,  because  the  name  of  the  letter  is  the  same 
as  its  sound  in  ape;  but  in  "  h  stands  for  hat,  c  for  cat" 
&c.,  the  name  of  the  letter  is  so  different  to  its  sound  in 
the  word,  that  it  is  not  of  any  service  to  the  child  to 
learn  it.  In  fact,  the  old  method  of  teaching  reading 
has  custom  on  its  side,  but  everything  else  against  it. 
It  not  only  loads  the  memory  unnecessarily,  but  does 
not  deal  fairly  with  the  child's  perceptive  faculties  ;  for 
if  spelling  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  a  faithful 
analysis  of  the  word  to  be  pronounced,  why  spell  at  all  ? 
why  trouble  a  child  with  parts  which  do  not  make  a 
whole  ?  why  act  so  dishonestly  as  to  lead  the  child  to 
expect  that  by  spelling  a  word  he  will  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce it?  Mr.  Edgeworth  called  the  process  of 
reading  on  the  old  method  "a  dreadful  task  to  learn, 
and,  if  possible,  a  more  dreadful  one  to  teach."  "  To 
begin,"  he  says,  "  with  the  vowels ;  each  of  these  has  dif- 
ferent sounds,  and  consequently  ought  to  have  several 
names  or  different  signs,  to  distinguish  them  in  different 
circumstances.  In  the  first  lesson  of  the  spelling  book,  the 
child  begins  with  a-b  makes  ab,  b-a  makes  ba.  The  infer- 
ence, if  any  general  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this 
lesson,  is,  that  when  a  comes  before  b  it  has  one  sound,  and 
after  b  it  has  another  sound ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by- 
and-bye,  and  it  appears  that  a  after  b  has  various  sounds,  as 
in  ball,  in  bat,  in  bare.  The  letter  i  in  fire,  is  i  as  we  call 
it  in  the  alphabet,  but  in  fir  it  is  changed,  in  pin  it  is 
changed  again  ;  so  that  the  child  being  ordered  to  afiix  to 
the  same  sign  a  variety  of  sounds  and  names,  and  not 


knowing  in  what  circumstances  to  obey,  and  in  what  to 
disregard  the  contradictory  injunctions  imposed  upon  him, 
he  pronounces  sounds  at  hazard,  and  adheres  positively  to 
the  last  ruled  case,  or  maintains  an  apparently  sullen  or 
truly  philosophic  and  sceptical  silence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  various  contrivances 
by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  of  reading 
has  been  communicated.  In  some  cases  the  shapes  of 
letters,  in  others  their  sizes,  have  been  taken  advantage 
of:  rhymes  have  been  sought,  playthings  invented 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  know  not  whether  here, 
as  formerly  on  the  Continent,  the  method  may  not 
have  been  employed,  of  forming  the  alphabet  in  sugared 
cakes,  so  that  the  child  literally  devoured  its  letters. 
This  was  of  course  a  favourite  method  with  the  little 
folks  themselves,  but  what  were  its  results  on  their 
studies  we  have  been  unable  to  learn.  Among  the 
games  by  which  reading  was  to  be  taught,  that  of  Campe 
(the  Edgeworth  of  Germany)  is  too  comprehensive  to 
be  passed  over.  It  was  published  in  1778,  under  the 
title  of  A  new  Method  of  Teaching  Children  easily 
and  pleasantly  to  Read.  It  consisted  of  the  game  of 
the  alphabet,  the  game  of  syllables,  the  game  of  gossip, 
and  the  game  of  rhetoric.  We  suspect  that  children 
would  soon  find  this  a  cumbersome  game,  and  would 
throw  it  up  in  disgust,  from  the  conviction  that  the 
teacher  was  trying  to  entrap  them  into  learning  when 
he  promised  them  sport. 

Campe  himself  says,  that  these  games  must  not  be 
played  in  school.  We  think  it  hopeless  to  attempt  it 
out  of  school.  The  endeavour  to  blend  instruction 
with  the  ordinary  sports  of  childhood  is  generally  a 
failure.  Lessons  may  be  made  intelligible  and  pleasing 
to  a  diligent  child,  but  they  must  always  be  treated  as 
lessons ;  and  the  teacher  must  have  sufficient  authority 
to  produce  submission  and  attention  during  the  hours 
devoted  to  study.  If  the  child  be  entrapped  into  learn-  i 
ing  under  the  professed  form  of  a  game,  he  will  soon 
suspect  every  new  game  as  a  wisdom-trap,  and  will, 
begin  to  poach  for  his  amusement  on  forbidden  grounds. 

The  games  invented  by  Campe,  however  ingenious 
£ney  may  have  been,  did  not  aim  at  the  improvement  of 
the  system  of  teaching,  but  it  appears  that  very  soon 
after  their  publication,  there  was  a  general  feeling  against 
the  spelling  method,  and  many  German  writers  were 
making  attempts  to  set  forth  a  better  method.  The  plan 
of  teaching  at  once  from  what  were  called  easy  words, 
without  learning  either  the  AB  C,  or:  the  spelling  les- 
son, began  to  prevail.  This  plan  is  often  resorted  to  in 
our  own  country,  and  it  is  certainly  less  laborious  than 
the  spelling  method,  but  by  it  the  process  of  reading 
remains  as  much  a  work  of  the  memory  as  ever,! 
although  greater  assistance  is  given  by  the  early  facility! 
of  reading  short  sentences.  A  general  fault  in  the 
classification  of  words  under  this  method,  is  in  supposing 
that  the  easiest  words  are  always  those  of  one  syllable. 
Children's  first  books  are  often  carefully  written  entirely 
in  words  of  one  syllable ;  from  which  they  proceed  to 
two  or  more  syllables  in  regular  progression ;  but  in  our 
language  a  large  proportion  of  monosyllables  contain 
the  short  vowel  sounds,  which  are  the  most  difficult, 
because  the  most  variable  sounds  in  the  language.  A  J 
word  is  not  difficult  on  account  of  its  length,  but  on| 
account  of  the  complexity  of  its  composition:  short 
vowel  sounds,  and  two  or  more  consonant  sounds  united 
in  a  short  word,  are  far  more  difficult  than  a  long  word , 
in  which  a  long  vowel  sound  is  united  with  a  single  con- 
sonant sound  in  the  same  syllable. 

The  name  of  Pestalozzi  is  so  prominent,  as  it  respects  i 
the  different  branches  of  instruction,  that  we  might  have  j 
expected  to  find  his  method  of  teaching  reading  almost 
unexceptionable;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
His  biographer  justly  remarks,  that  the  reading-book  i 
invented  by  him  was  most  MW-Pestalozzian,  requiring  of 
the  child  the  deadening  process  of  reading  over  andj 
over  again  long  columns  of  unconnected  words,  anf 
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partly  even  unmeaning  syllabies.  Pestalozzi  began  his 
instruction  in  the  sounds  of  speech  in  the  earliest  in- 
fancy. "  It  is  incredible,"  he  says,  "  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it,  how  much  the  attention  of  babes  is 
excited  by  the  repetition  of  a  few  simple  sounds  and  their 
combinations,  such  as  ba  ha  ba,  da  da  da,  ma  ma  ma, 
la  la  la,  &c.  But  the  charm  it  has  for  them  is  not  the 
only  advantage;  it  contributes  to  the  development  of 
their  faculties,  and  prepares  them  for  future  exertions." 
After  these  cradle-teachings  a  spelling-book  was  intro- 
duced, the  advantages  of  which  are  stated  by  its  inventor 
to  be,  that  it  dwells  on  the  spelling  of  single  syllables, 
suflBciently  long  for  the  child  to  acquire  practical  facility 
in  their  pronunciation ;  that  it  repeats  the  same  combina- 
tions of  sounds  so  as  to  impress  them  lastingly  upon  the 
mind ;  that  it  enables  children  very  rapidly  to  pronounce 
every  new  word  by  the  addition  of  a  consonant  to  syl- 
lables with  which  they  are  already  acquainted.  Various 
exercises  were  also  given,  on  the  principle  that  the 
basis  of  every  syllable  is  the  vowel,  to  which  consonants 
were  prefixed  and  affixed.  Pasteboard  letters  were 
provided,  and  the  child  taught  to  lay  down  the  vowel 
first,  and  then  add  consonants,  as,  for  instance,  a,  ap, 
pap,  lap,  &c.  Spelling  tablets  were  hung  against  the 
wall  with  grooves,  in  which  the  letters  might  slide 
easily  backwards  and  forwards.  This  latter  part  of  the 
instruction  was  apparently  the  most  valuable,  and  to  it, 
probably,  as  a  means  of  employing  and  interesting  the 
children,  was  Pestalozzi's  success  principally  due.  This 
teacher  had  a  curious  method  of  exercising  the  more 
advanced  children  in  spelling.  If  the  word  "  fender" 
was  to  be  spelt,  the  child  began  at  the  first  letter  and 
added  the  other  letters  one  by  one,  thus,  f,  fe,  fen, 
fend,  fende,  fender,  and  then  reversing  the  process  began 
at  the  end,  thus,  r,  er,  der,  nder,  ender,  fender. 

The  system  of  education  propounded  by  M.  Jacotot, 
under  the  attractive  title  of  "  Intellectual  Emancipa- 
tion," here  requires  some  notice,  as  respects  its  appli- 
cation to  reading.  The  grand  principle  with  this 
teacher  was,  "  Learn  something  thoroughly,  and  refer 
everything  else  to  it."  This  principle  is  a  valuable  one, 
and  no  one  has  made  much  progress  in  any  department 
of  science  without  applying  it  to  practice.  But  the 
mode  of  applying  it  to  reading  is  one  which  the  majo- 
rity of  parents  and  teachers  would  hesitate  to  adopt 
with  their  children.  Jacotot,  indeed,  took  the  right 
step  at  the  commencement,  by  setting  aside  the  dull 
routine  of  alphabet  and  spelling-book,  and  did  not 
require  his  pupils  to  wade  through  primers  and  first 
reading-books  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  he  took  a  more 
questionable  step  when  he  introduced  a  child  at  once 
to  some  standard  classical  work,  such  as  Telemachus, 
instead  of  putting  in  his  hands  a  simpler  and  more  ele- 
mentary book.  His  plan  of  proceeding  is  illustrated  by 
the  exponent  of  his  system  in  the  following  manner. 
Supposing  an  English  translation  of  Telemachus  to  be 
employed,  the  opening  sentence  is  thus  used : — "The 
grief  of  Calypso  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses  would 
admit  of  no  comfort."  Pointing  to  the  word  "  the,"  the 
master  pronounces  it  in  a  very  distinct  tone,  and  directs 
the  pupil  to  repeat  it  after  him.  He  then  recommences 
with  the  first  word,  and  adds  the  second,  and  the  two 
vords  are  repeated  in  succession  by  the  pupil.  Begin- 
ning again,  the  third  word  is  added,  and  the  three  are 
repeated  by  the  child  accordingly.  The  same  process  is 
used  with  the  fourth  word,  still  recommencing  with  the 
first.  A  pause  is  now  made,  and  the  pupil  is  at  once 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  faculty  of  noticing  resem- 
blances and  differences.  He  is  asked  to  point  out  the 
respective  situations  of  the  words  "  Calypso,"  "  grief," 
"  of,"  "  the,"  the  interrogation  after  this  manner  being 
continued  till  he  can  show,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, the  place  of  each.  The  remaining  words  of  the 
sentence  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  Subse- 
quently the  syllables  are  divided,  and  the  pupil  is  also 


made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  every  letter.  By 
this  method  it  is  intended  to  obviate  the  fatigue  and 
disgust  usually  felt  by  the  child  in  learning  to  read; 
first,  by  actively  employing  him  in  noticing  resemblances 
and  differences,  in  judging,  analysing,  and  generalising; 
and,  secondly,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  by  inciting  him 
cheerfully  to  strive  at  overcoming  difficulties,  from  a 
certainty  that  his  labours  will  meet  with  their  reward. 
This  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  old  plan,  but 
still  involves  the  necessity  for  an  extraordinary  cultiva- 
tion of  memory.  Indeed,  Jacotot's  plans  were  gigantic 
in  this  respect.  At  a  later  period  grammar  was  to  be 
taught  by  first  committing  to  memory  the  first  six  books 
of  Telemachus,  without  omitting  a  single  word !  Efforts 
of  this  nature  require  an  amount  of  diligence  and  per- 
severance, on  the  part  of  the  scholar,  that  is  not  com- 
monly met  with.  Were  they  universally  enforced,  they 
would  become  burdensome  in  the  highest  degree. 


ANCIENT    CORN    MEASURES. 


The  curious  antique  corn  measures  represented  above, 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  market-place  at  Aisme,  a  small 
town  in  the  Val  Tarantaise,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  was  the  Axyma  of  the  ancient  Centrones, 
occupied  by  Hannibal  during  his  passage  over  the  Alps. 
The  above  interesting  relic,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known,  was  described  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1842,  from  which  we 
gather  the  following  particulars : — 

These  measures  appear  to  have  been  originally 
mounted  on  a  pedestal :  they  are  four  in  number,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  half  a  bushel  to  two  bushels,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  largest,  are  perfect  enough  to  be 
still  used.  They  have  all  been  excavated  out  of  a  single 
block  of  marble,  upon  which  are  sculptured  in  relief, 
two  shields,  one  with  the  arms  of  Savoy,  gules,  a  cross 
argent ;  and  the  other  with  a  lion  rampant  sinister,  the 
bearing  probably  of  the  lords  of  Tarantaise,  or  of  the 
township  of  Aisme.  These  shields  were  no  doubt  meant 
to  legalize  these  measures,  in  the  same  way  that  the  royal 
seal,  upon  our  wooden  measure  of  Henry  the  Sixth's 
time,  denoted  it  to  be  the  "  Commune  bushell  enseall6 
et  accordant  a  le  standard  de  I'Eschequer." 

Each  cavity  has  within  its  front  a  perpendicular 
groove,  communicating  at  its  bottom  with  a  square  hole, 
opening  outward,  but  which,  during  the  measurement  of 
the  corn,  was  closed  by  a  flat  board  that  was  afterwards 
slidden  up,  in  this  groove,  for  the  exit  of  the  corn. 
Near  the  base  is  an  iron  bar,  furnished  with  rings,  the 
use  of  which  was  probably  to  hold  the  strike,  which 
instrument,  at  the  period  when  these  measures  were  set 
up,  was  probably,  as  recently  (5thi  George  IV.)  enacted 
to  be,  "  a  round  stick  or  roller,  straight,  and  of  the  same 
diameter  from  end  to  end,"  so  that  by  its  equably  rolling 
pressure,  it  might  at  once  ensure  the  fulness  of  the 
measure,  and  also  strike  from  the  surface  any  excess  or 
heap,  unless  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  took  his  rents 
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and  fines  in  heaped  measure ;  or,  as  m  certain  counties 
palatine  and  chartered  boroughs,  striked  measure — men- 
sura  rasa — was  not  customary. 

At  Rhodez,  in  Guienne,  the  public  corn  measures  are 
of  stone,  and  nearly  similar  to  those  at  Aisme,  except 
in  being  attached  to  an  inside  wall  of  the  meter's  office, 
through  apertures  in  which  the  corn  is  delivered  to  the 
buyer  on  the  open  market-place  outside. 

English  corn  measures  of  stone  are  very  rare;  for  all 
our  several  statutes  concerning  measures  from  the  reign 
of  Edgar  to  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  they  were 
first  made  of  brass,  refer  evidently  to  vessels  of  wood. 
At  Bodmin  is  a  stone  vessel  that  was  long  "us'd  as  a 
measure  for  corn ;"  but  this  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
"us'd  formerly  for  baptization,"  in  the  Franciscan 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  there,  which  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion was  converted  into  a  shire-hall  and  market-house. 

At  Athens  the  public  measures  also,  most  probably 
of  stone,  were  placed  on  the  old  and  greater  market- 
place. At  Rome  they  were  kept  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  These  measures  were  found  in  a 
recess  of  certain  buildings  at  Pompeii  during  the 
modern  excavations.  Among  the  Jews'jthe  measures 
were  in  custody  of  the  priesthood;  and  among  the 
early  Christians  they  were  preserved  in  churches,  in 
accordance  with  the  128th  Constitution  of  Justinian. 

In  England  the  standard  bushel  was  anciently  de- 
posited at  Winchester,  but  for  many  centuries  since  it 
has  been  in  charge  of  thfe  chamberlains  of  the  Exche- 
quer at  Westminster.  Heaped  measure  is  now  quite 
abolished.  Our  new  imperial  standard  bushel,  as  also 
the  verified  copies  of  it  provided  for  market  towns,  are 
of  metal,  and  the  substance  employed  at  the  Exchequer 
for  comparing  their  respective  capacities  is  distilled 
water,  a  bushel  of  which  at  a  temperature  of  62°  Fahr., 
and  when  the  barometer  is  at  30  inches,  weighs  exactly 
eighty  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  exchequer  strike  is  a 
piece  of  thick  plate  glass,  the  edge  of  which  being  care- 
fully pressed  down  upon  and  carefully  passed  over  the 
brim  of  the  measure,  removes  all  the  convexity  of  sur- 
face that  water  naturally  assumes  when  quiescent,  in 
a  vessel  completely  filled,  the  upper  edge  of  which  re- 
mains unwetted. 

Our  informant  suggests  that  if  happily  the  measures 
of  Europe  and  America  be  ever  equalized,  the  wooden 
measure  of  our  markets,  as  well  as  the  metallic  stan- 
dard, should,  on  account  of  the  great  liability  of  their 
materials  to  variation  from  atmospheric  causes,  be  al- 
together superseded  by  measures  of  hard  stone,  similar, 
if  not  of  the  same  form,  to  those  noticed  above. 


The  entire  series  of  rocks  within  the  scope  of  human 
examination,  is  estimated  at  a  thickness  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles,  reckoning  from  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  to  the  greatest  depth  hitherto  penetrated;  and 
as  this  thickness  is  scarcely  equal  to  l-400ths  of  the  dia- 
meter of  our  globe,  it  is  familiarly  termed  the  earth's  crust. 
The  substances  of  which  the  strata  are  composed  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  by  the  action  of  water,  and  subsequently 
more  or  less  modified  in  structure  and  composition  by  heat, 
and  by  electro-chemical  forces.  When  these  materials 
occur  as  irregular  accumulations  of  water-worn  detritus, 
consisting  of  gravel,  boulders,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  they  are 
termed  Drift,  or  alluvial  and  diluvial  deposits.  When  the 
layers  or  strata  in  which  they  Avere  successively  thrown 
down  are  obvious,  they  are  said  to  be  stratified;  when  the 
nature  of  the  materials  has  been  altered  by  igneous  action 
or  high  temperature,  but  the  lines  of  deposition  are  not 
wholly  effaced,  they  are  denominated  metamorphic  {trans- 
formed) rocks.  When  all  traces  of  organic  remains  are 
lost,  and  the  mass  is  crystalline,  and  composed  of  substances 
which  are  known  to  be  the  products  of  igneous  action,  such 
rocks  are  named  plutonic,  as  granite,  sienite,  and  the  like. 
Lastly,  rocks  resembling  the  lavas,  scorire,  and  other  sub- 
stances emitted  by  burning  mountains  still  in  activitv,  ax'e 
called  rc^awwr.— Mantell's  Medals  of  Oreatioti. 


BACON,  THE  SEXTON  OF  YARMOUTH,  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
The  gravedigger  and  sexton  of  Yarmouth  in  the  time  of 
Dr.  Cooper,  familiai-ly  called  Nat  Bacon,  was  an  odd  ec- 
centric man,  as  well  in  his  appearance  as  character,  and 
from  his  simplicity  and  love  of  drinking  became  a  frequent 
butt  for  the  amusement  of  Astley  and  his  companions. 
Nat  Bacon  was  short  in  stature,  and  disproportionably 
broad ;  his  coimtenance,  ridiculous  enough  from  its  set  of 
small  features  pimpled  and  vermilioned  by  his  frequent 
devotions  to  the  bottle,  was  made  still  more  ridiculous  by 
a  cast  in  one  eye  ;  while  the  irresistible  drollery  of  his 
aspect  was  completed  by  his  decorations  derived  from  the 
Doctor's  liberality,  who  always  used  to  bestow  on  him  his  old 
hats  and  wigs,  and  other  cast-off  apparel,  without  much 
regard  for  their  aptitude  to  his  person.  The  better  half 
of  this  individual  was  as  much  an  oddity  as  himself,  and 
was  well  known  to  take  at  least  equal  delight  with  her 
husband  in  ridding  herself  of  care  by  indulging  in  that 
pleasing  forgetfulness,  which  is  usually  consequent  on  libe- 
ral potations.  Their  tete-a-tete  indulgencies  of  this  nature 
were  not  always,  however,  crowned  with  the  happiest  ter- 
mination ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  too  frequently  led  to 
little  domestic  altercations,  in  which,  as  his  wife's  temper 
when  excited  was  not  remarkable  for  its  mildness,  poor 
Nat  seldom  played  other  than  an  inferior  part.  Circum- 
stances, however,  kindly  provided  him  with  a  retreat  from 
these  afflictions,  no  less  secure  than  strange  ;  for  whenever 
Mrs.  Bacon  became  extremely  unconscionable,  Nat  would 
retire  into  the  clock-case  of  the  church,  (willing  to  ex- 
change the  clatter  of  the  machinery  and  the  occasional 
striking  of  the  hours,  for  the  more  harsh  infliction  of  the 
one,  and  the  more  personal  application  of  the  other  incon- 
venience at  home,)  and  in  this  place,  secure  from  inter- 
ruption, contrived  to  enjoy  that  quiet  which  he  in  vain 
sought  in  the  society  of  his  spouse.  Occasionally  after  a 
severe  storm,  having  provided  himself  with  certain  means 
of  enjoyment,  he  would  remain  in  his  retreat  for  several 
hours ;  a  protracted  absence  which  at  first  caused  alarm, 
but  on  subsequent  occasions  merely  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the  Doctor  for  the  neglect  of  his  duty  which  was  the 
consequence  ;  and  this,  Nat's  piteous  recital  of  his  domestic 
afflictions,  his  deocription  of  the  temper  and  inebriety  of 
his  spouse,  would  without  much  difficulty  soften  or  re- 
move. Upon  one  occasion,  when  his  wife  had  indulged 
with  her  usual  freedom,  Nat  on  his  way  to  the  clock-case 
met  young  Astley,  and  despondingly  related  to  him  a  sad 
story  of  his  spouse,  and  the  disgraceful  state  in  which  he 
had  just  left  her.  While  Nat  was  relating  this,  a  thought 
struck  Astley,  which  he  determined,  as  soon  as  it  grew 
dark,  to  put  into  execution.  Accordingly,  having  dressed 
himself  in  an  old  cassock  of  his  father's,  and  otherwise  dis- 
guised himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  represent  the  form  of 
his  Satanic  majesty,  he  entered  her  cottage,  and  presented 
himself  before  her,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  old  lady,  in- 
stead of  being  dreadfully  alarmed,  in  a  few  moments  seemed 
to  lose  all  fear,  and  nothing  daunted,  her  potation  having 
been  somewhat  stronger  than  "tippeny,"  perhaps  not  much 
weaker  than  "  usquebah,"  freely  entered  into  convei-sation 
with  him.  He  therefore  told  her  that  as  she  would  be  his 
property  after  death,  in  this  life  she  should  never  again 
know  want  nor  care  of  any  kind,  but  that  everything  she 
could  desire  he  would  provide  for  her.  He  then  presented 
her  with  some  money  in  token  of  his  good  wiU,  and  leaving 
her  to  her  cogitations,  suddenly  disappeared.  It  seems  that 
after  this  interview  she  fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  in 
which  she  remained  until  the  bright  sun  falling  on  her 
through  the  casement,  roused  and  woke  her.  At  first  she 
thought  only  of  headach,  thirst,  and  other  inconveniences 
with  which  she  was  too  familiar  not  to  be  able  easily  to 
account  for  :  then  came  a  confused  recollection  of  what  she 
in  the  first  place  thought  a  dream,  but  which  by  degrees 
assumed  the  appearance  of  reality,  until  at  last  the  evidence 
of  the  money  in  her  possession,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
remarks  which  accompanied  it  when  presented  to  her,  con- 
verted the  whole  affaii-  into  a  serious  matter  of  certainty, 
and  she  became  very  wretched.  On  her  husband's  return 
she  related  to  him  the  whole  occuiTcnce,  and  he,  fully 
convinced  of  her  lost  condition,  fell  into  a  state  of  misery 
and  doubt,  in  which  they  would  probably  have  remained 
for  some  time,  had  no  further  notice  been  taken  of  it.  But 
their  alarm  and  sorrow  was  too  deep  and  sincere  to  be 
allowed  to  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  and  Astley 
felt  as  much  pleasure  in  relieving  the  poor  folks  from  their 
wretchedness  as  he  had  previously  in  the  trick  by  which 
it  had  been  caused. — Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
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X. 

OCTOBER. 

While  yet  the  radiant  noons  retain 
Signs  of  lair  Autumn's  mellow  reign; 
£re  yet  the  deepening  shadows  near 
Of  dark  November's  form  appear ; 
With  much,  is  calm  October  fraught, 
To  prompt  the  sadly  pleasing  thought; 
With  much  amusement  to  dispense 
And  pleasure  to  the  admiring  sense ; 
With  much,  enjoyment's  better  part. 
To  store  the  mind  and  mend  tlie  heart' 
If  objects,  which  the  sense  amuse. 
Give  cause  for  more  exalted  views, 
And  forms  of  earth  be  made  to  bear 
Stamps  of  a  heavenly  character. 

Mant's  British  Months 

While  vegetation  is  everywhere  fading  around  us,  and 
the  trees  and  deciduous  shrubs  are  arrayed  in  their  latest 
glories,  or  have  already  begun  to  shed  their  foliage  on 
the  earth,  the  humbler  tribes  of  plants  partake  the 
change,  and  the  shabby  appearance  of  many  of  our  gar- 
dens, sensibly  brings  before  us  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  gardener  fails  not  to  remember,  while  attending  to 
the  constant  removal  of  withered  leaves,  and  various 
descriptions  of  litter,  that  this  is  the  season  for  collect- 
ing materials  which  shall  afford  valuable  soil  for  the 
renovation  of  his  ground,  or  for  the  formation  of  hot- 
beds, if  required.  The  compost  heap  ought  to  receive 
large  additions  during  this  month.  The  vegetable  sub- 
stances capable  of  being  converted  into  manure  are  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed.  Green  succulent  plants  and 
weeds  of  evei'y  description,  (to  which  sea-weed  may  be 
added,  if  within  reach,)  should  be  dug  into  the  ground 
in  a  fresh  state,  because  if  exposed  to  the  air  they  fer- 
ment and  consume  almost  to  nothing.  Pond  weeds, 
parings  of  hedges  and  ditches,  or  any  kind  of  fresh 
vegetables,  require  no  preparation  to  fit  them  for 
manure,  but  dry  straw  or  hay,  wood,  stalks  of  plants,  and 
other  fibrous  substances,  peat,  and  tanner's  bark,  all 
require  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation  before 
they  can  be  used  as  manure.  All  manure  of  this  kind 
applied  to  gardens  ought  to  lie  in  heaps  until  it  be  tho- 
roughly decomposed,  unless  it  be  buried  deeply  in 
trenches,  or  applied  to  the  boles  of  trees,  &c.,  where 
long  litter  and  half-decayed  leaves  are  not  objectionable. 

The  sowings  to  be  performed  in  the  month  of  October 
are  not  large.  A  crop  of  Mazagan  beans,  and  of  early 
frame  peas,  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
in  some  cases  small  salading,  lettuces,  and  radishes,  may 
be  sown  in  the  first  and  second  week.  If  a  succession 
of  cress  is  wanted  throughout  the  winter,  it  must  be 
sown  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  or  raised  in  boxes,  &c., 
•within  doors.  Both  cress  and  mustard  are  occasionally 
raised  on  porous  earthenware  pyramids,  with  gutters  or 
ledges  on  the  sides.  They  may  also  be  raised  on  a 
piece  of  wet  flannel  in  a  dish.  Fi*om  the  last  fortnight 
in  October  till  the  first  of  March  it  will  be  mostly  fruit- 
less to  sow  mustard  and  cress  in  the  open  garden. 

Where  the  stalks  of  the  herb  angelica  are  required 
for  candying,  this  crop  must  also  now  be  sown.  It  is 
propagated  by  seed,  which  is  sown  very  soon  after 
ripening,  because  it  does  not  keep  well  through  the 
winter.  When  this  seed  has  been  left  to  be  sown  in  the 
spring,  not  one  in  forty  is  found  to  have  preserved  its 
vegetative  powers.  Angelica,  though  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, is  also  found  wild.  It  was  formerly  blanched  and 
eaten  like  celery;  but  at  present  the  tender  stalks  only 
are  of  use,  these  being  preserved  in  sugar,  to  form  an 
addition  to  the  winter  dessert.  The  roots,  which  are 
large,  fleshy,  and  aromatic,  were  once  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  plant  flowers  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  roots  perish  after  the  seed  has  ripened.  The 
stalks  are  smooth,  and  much  branched ;  they  grow  to 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  bear  large  clusters 


</f  small  white  flowers,  growing  in  globular  umbels. 
These  hardy  plants  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  situation, 
but  flourish  most  in  moist  places,  so  that  the  banks  of 
ponds  and  ditches  are  usually  allotted  to  them.  The  seed 
is  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  moderately  thin, 
and  about  half  an  inch  deep.  When  five  or  six  inches 
high,  the  young  plants  are  thinned,  and  set  out  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other,  as  the 
leaves  spread  very  widely.  They  flower  in  the  second 
year,  and  if  cut  down  without  being  allowed  to  perfect 
their  seed,  they  sprout  again,  and  will  in  this  way  last 
three  or  four  years ;  but  if  allowed  to  go  to  seed  thev 
perish. 

Angelica  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  its  medici- 
nal virtues,  and  hence  its  name.  "  In  times  of  heathen- 
ism," says  Culpeper,  "  when  men  found  out  any  excellent 
herb,  they  dedicated  it  to  their  gods ;  as  the  bay-tree  to 
Apollo,  the  oak  to  Jupiter,  the  vine  to  Bacchus,  the  pop- 
lar to  Hercules.  Following  these,  the  papists  dedicate  to 
their  saints ;  as  our  lady's  thistle  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
St.  John's  wort  to  St.  John,  and  another  wort  to  St. 
Peter,  &c.  They  gave  names  to  herbs  for  their  virtue's 
sake,  not  for  their  fair  looks ;  and  therefore  some  called 
this  an  herb  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  others,  more  moderate, 
called  it  Angelica,  because  of  its  angelical  virtues,  and  that 
name  it  retains  still,  and  all  nations  follow  it,  so  near  as 
their  dialect  will  permit."  The  "  angelical  virtues "  of 
this  plant  are  now  seldom  alluded  to,  but  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  formerly  applied  were  as  follows : — The 
seeds,  which  are  the  most  powerful,  were  bruised,  and 
were  reckoned  to  have  cordial  and  sudorific  properties. 
Three  table-spoonsful  of  the  distilled  water  was  a  remedy 
for  flatulence  and  pains  of  the  stomach.  The  dried  and 
powdered  root  was  employed  to  make  drinks  in  pestilen- 
tial fevers,  and  in  diseases  of  the  liver.  A  paste  of  the 
fresh  angelica  root  beaten  up  in  vinegar,  used  to  be 
carried  by  physicians  in  times  of  great  contagion,  and 
applied  to  the  nose.  A  piece  of  the  dry  root  was  also 
held  in  the  mouth  for  the  same  purpose.  The  plant 
has,  in  fact,  always  been  celebrated  as  preventing  con- 
tagion. Among  the  Laplanders  the  stalks  are  eaten  as 
a  great  delicacy,  being  boiled  or  baked  until  they  are 
extremely  tender. 

Another  crop  which,  like  angelica,  requires  to  be  sown 
soon  after  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  that  far  more  useful  one, 
the  rhubarb.  If  kept  out  of'  the  ground  until  the 
spring,  the  seed  of  this  plant  will  in  all  probability  lie 
dormant  for  twelve  months.  Therefore  October  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing,  and  the  best  mode  of  insertion  is 
in  drills  three  feet  apart  and  an  inch  deep,  the  plants  to 
remain  where  raised.  Rhubarb  is  also  propagated  by 
cuttings,  but  sowing  is  in  most  cases  preferred.  A  light 
rich  soil  should  be  chosen  for  this  crop ;  and  when  the 
young  plants  make  their  appearance  in  the  spring  they 
must  be  thinned  and  cleared  of  weeds,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  loosened  by  the  hoe.  A  second  thinning 
takes  place  during  the  summer.  It  has  been  accidentally 
discovered  that  the  stalks  of  rhubarb  may  be  blanched 
with  great  advantage :  they  are  thereby  improved  in 
appearance,  and  in  flavour,  and  require  less  sugar  to  be 
rendered  palatable.  Therefore  some  of  the  plants  in  a 
bed  of  rhubarb  may  be  advantageously  covered  with 
eai-th  about  a  foot  thick;  but  this  covering  must  be 
removed  when  the  cutting  ceases,  otherwise  the  root  is 
apt  to  decay. 

The  digging  and  storing  of  potatoes  for  winter  use 
must  now  receive  attention.  Early  potatoes  continue  to 
to  be  dug  up  throughout  the  summer,  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  present  use,  (if  possible,  they  should  be  cooked 
on  the  same  day  that  they  are  dug  up ;)  but  the  main 
crop  lies  undisturbed  in  the  ground  till  the  haulm  decay, 
which  will  generally  be  at  the  end  of  October  or  begin- 
ning of  November,  at  the  first  arrival  of  frost.  Some 
persons  clear  off  all  the  haulm  before  they  begin  digging. 
The  best  instruments  for  taking  up  potatoes  is  a  flat 
three-pronged  fork ;  with  this  the  potatoes  are  regularly 
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turned  up,  large  and  small,  each  row  being  thoroughly 
cleared.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
ground  well,  for  potatoes  will  otherwise  remain  in  it  for 
several  seasons.  The  tubers  should  be  sorted  at  the 
time  of  digging  up  ;  for  the  largest  keep  best,  and  they 
alone,  therefore,  should  be  stored ;  while  the  small  ones 
are  employed  for  present  use. 

To  preserve  potato  crops  for  winter  use,  McPhael 
directs  that  they  be  left  in  the  ground,  if  dry,  and 
covered  with  long  litter  to  protect  them  from  the  frost ; 
after  which,  they  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted.  But  it  is 
a  far  more  general  custom  to  pit  them,  and  one  which 
may  be  advantageously  done  in  the  way  recommended 
by  Towers  ;  which  is,  to  dig  a  space  of  ground  in  a  very 
dry  spot,  (under  cover  of  a  shed  would  be  desirable,)  a 
full  spit  deep ;  lay  the  earth  round  the  edges,  and  beat 
it  firm  and  hard ;  then  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  space 
quite  level,  and  fill  it  with  dry  straw,  placing  a  coating 
of  straw  also  within  the  border  of  earth.  The  pota- 
toes are  then  put  in,  heaping  them  ridgeways.  When 
all  are  in,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  diy  straw  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  six  inches.  Earth  or  turf  of  an  equal 
depth  is  then  laid  on  the  top  of  the  straw,  and  beaten 
quite  firm  and  compact  with  a  wetted  spade.  The  pit 
should  be  finished  off  so  as  to  resemble  a  sloping  roof, 
with  the  ends  round  or  arched,  that  it  may  throw  off  the 
wet  in  every  direction.  When  the  frost  is  gone,  open 
one  end  of  the  pit,  take  out  what  is  wanted,  and  close  it 
again,  after  having  looked  over  all  the  potatoes  that  are 
within  reach,  and  broken  off  the  advancing  shoots  to 
prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  roots.  This  method  of 
pitting  is  used  for  large  quantities ;  but  for  a  few  sacks 
it  is  sufficient  to  put  them  away  perfectly  dry  and  free 
from  mould,  in  a  dry  shed,  or  in  a  cellar,  or  underground 
cave.  Cold  will  not  injure  them,  if  they  can  be  pre- 
served from  moisture,  or  from  actual  freezing. 

Carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet,  are  now  dug  up  and 
stored  for  winter  use ;  celery  in  the  trenches  is  earthed 
up ;  endive  and  lettuce  are  transplanted  into  warm 
borders ;  cardoons  are  prepared  for  blanching.  This 
last  plant  somewhat  resembles  the  artichoke,  but  grows 
to  a  greater  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Candia,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1658.  The  Italian  name  of 
cardoon  is  derived  from  cardunculus,  a  thistle,  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  family.  Throughout  Europe  the 
plant  is  known  by  its  Italian  name.  This  vegetable 
possesses  but  few  nourishing  properties,  but  it  is  in  re- 
quest among  professed  cooks,  for  stewing,  and  for  soups 
and  salads  in  autumn  and  winter.  For  this  purpose  the 
tender  stalks  of  the  inner  leaves  are  used,  having  been 
rendered  white  and  tender  by  earthing  up  and  blanch- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  celery,  the  culture  being  also 
pretty  nearly  the  same. 

,  Offsets  are  now  taken  from  the  roots  of  fennel,  and 
planted  about  a  foot  apart,  when  they  will  almost  imme- 
diately produce  a  new  supply  of  leaves.  Few  plants 
require  less  cultivation  than  common  fennel,  and  as  the 
seeds  are  a  useful  stomachic  and  carminative,  it  is  well 
to  allow  the  plant  a  place  in  our  gardens,  even  irrespec- 
tively of  its  use  in  cookery.  The  leaves,  when  boiled, 
enter  into  many  fish  sauces,  particularly  mackerel,  and 
when  raw  are  sometimes  eaten  with  pickled  fish  ;  though 
they  might  in  that  state  better  retain  their  proper  place 
as  garnish.  Fennel  is  much  used  in  France  and  Spain, 
and  seems  generally  esteemed  as  wholesome,  and  agreeing 
well  with  the  stomach.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is  good 
in  broths  and  stews.  The  different  sorts  of  herbs  now 
enriching  our  gardens  have  not  been  valued  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  Foreign  spices  and  condiments  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  simple  produce  of  our  own  gardens  ;  few 
persons  being  aware,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  bene- 
ficial and  wholesome  character  of  these  home  produc- 
tions. Some  judgment  is  undoubtedly  required  in  the 
use  of  seasoning  herbs ;  for  if  they  are  mingled  in  bad 
proportions,  the  cookery  in  which  they  are  introduced  is 


spoiled;  but  when  used  with  discretion  they  greatly 
improve  the  flavour  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  dishes 
that  are  brought  to  table.  In  stews,  broths,  omelets, 
force-meat,  and  seasonings  in  general,  the  skill  of  the 
cook  is  as  much  shown  in  a  good  selection  and  apportion- 
ment of  herbs,  as  in  any  other  particular.  Pliny  ob- 
serves that  a  good  housewife  will  go  into  her  herb-garden, 
instead  of  a  spice-shop,  for  her  seasonings,  and  thus 
save  the  health  of  her  family  by  saving  the  contents  of 
her  purse. 

Any  of  the  productions  of  the   garden   which   are 
likely  to  suffer  from  frost,  must  now  be  gathered  in  for 
storing  or  pickling,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop. 
Tomatos,  or  love-apples,  are  among  the  fruits  which  the 
frost  readily  destroys.    This  plant  belongs  to  the  night- 
shade tribe  ;  so  also  does  the  potato ;  yet  we  are  able  to 
eat  the  fruit  of  the  one  and  the  tubers  of  the  other  with- 
out risk  of  poisoning.     The  tomato  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  was  early  introduced  to  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards.     We  received  the  plant  from  the  French  in 
1596.     Little  can  be  said  of  its  nourishing  properties; 
but  the  tomato  is  annually  rising  in  favour  for  culinary 
purposes,  being  distinguished  by  a  pleasant  acidity  which 
renders  it  an  agreeable  addition  to  soups,  and  also  fits  it 
for  sauce  either  for  fish  or  meat.     Tomatos  may  like-' 
wise  be  pickled,    or   made  into  an    agreeable    catsup. 
Rogers  recommends  the  tomato  as  an  elegant  side-dish 
for  the  table,  cooked  in  the  following  manner.     The 
largest  and  best  fruit  should  be  chosen,  fully  ripened : 
cut  them  through  exactly  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  have  a 
top  and  bottom ;  they  are  then  to  be  broiled,  for  which 
a  few  minutes  will  suffice,  keeping  principally  the  inside 
uppermost,  to  preserve  their  juice.     When  done,  a  small 
bit  of  butter,  pepper,  &c.,  should  be  put  on  each,  when, 
after  again  being  placed  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire, 
they  will  be,  as  our  old  herbalist,  Gerard,  said  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  "a  dainty  dish  to  set  before 
a  queen."    An  eminent  gardener  near  London,  by  train- 
ing these  plants  against  a  bank,  has  gathered  from  six 
hundred  plants,  four  hundred  half  sieves    (three  will 
make  a  bushel)  of  ripe  fruit  for  the  market. 

The  tomato  is  raised  from  seed,  which  is  sown  on  a 
slight  hot-bed.  about  the  end  of  March,  or  is  raised  in  a 
large  garden-pot,  if  but  few  plants  are  wanted.  The 
young  plants  are  set  out  in  a  warm  southern  border, 
against  a  wall,  or  palings,  or  a  sloping  bank,  about  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The  plants  are  regu- 
larly trained,  and  care  taken  that  the  fruit  is  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  fruit  begins  to 
ripen  in  August,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  October, 
when  the  arrival  of  frost  immediately  destroys  the 
plants. 

STRANGE    MODE    OF    FISHING. 

They  (a  tribe  of  Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,)  fish  by 
means  of  a  line  without  a  hook,  having  only  a  small  piece 
of  bait  at  the  end,  with  which  they  entice  the  fish  to  the 
top  of  the  water,  close  to  the  side  of  the  canoe.  A  fish 
bites,  and  before  it  can  detach  its  small  teeth  from  the  soft, 
tough  bait,  the  hand  holding  the  line  jerks  the  prize  above 
the  water,  and  the  other  catches  it.  The  fisher  then  bites 
out  a  large  piece  of  its  belly,  takes  out  the  inside,  and  hangs 
the  fish  on  a  stick  by  the  fire  in  the  canoe. —  Voyages  of  tJie 
Adventure  and  Beagle. 

Scorpions  are  said  to  be  in  plenty  here,  (the  fortress  of 
'Akabah,)  but  we  saw  none  of  them.  They  are  caught  by 
rats,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in  the  castle,  as  we 
found  at  night  to  our  cost. — Robinson's  Palestine. 

Time,  by  whose  revolutions  we  measure  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months  and  years,  is  nothing  else  but  (as  it  were)  a  certain 
space  borrowed  or  set  apart  from  eternity,  which  shall  at 
the  last  return  to  eternity  again :  like  the  rivers  which  have 
their  first  course  from  seas ;  and,  by  running  on,  there  they 
arrive,  and  have  their  last. — Speculum  Mundi. 


John  W.  Pabkeb,  Publisheb,  West  Strand,  LondoK. 
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ORIGIN,  RISE,  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 


THE   EAST   INDIA    COMPANY'S    HOUSE   IN    LEADENHAIL    STREET,      1648   TO    1726. 


II. 

Section  1, 
Proceedings  of  the  Company  up  to  the  year  1G24. 

The  history  of  the  East  India  Company,  during  a  consider- 
ahle  period  after  its  first  establishment,  is  occupied  quite  as 
much  with  its  contests  with  rival  nations  of  Europe  in  this 
lucrative  trade  as  with  the  detail  of  its  mercantile  proceed- 
ings. The  Portuguese  claimed,  as  discoverers  of  the  passage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  in 
that  direction.  They  had,  by  various  means,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Goa,  Bombay,  and  other  places  on  the  Malabar 
coast ;  they  were  masters  of  Aden,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  of  Ormus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  of  part  of  the 
Malay  coast,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  of  the  coasts  of  Ceylon, — the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  Eastern  islands :  they  had  established  factories  in 
Bengal  and  in  Siam ;  and  they  had  founded  a  new  city  at 
Macao,  on  the  coast  of  China. 

So  long  as  the  Dutch  were  subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
they  procured  the  productions  of  the  East  from  Lisbon,  and 
from  thence  distributed  them  to  other  nations  of  Europe; 
but  when  that  industrious  people  had  succeeded  in  throwing 
off  the  tyranny  under  which  they  had  so  long  gi-oaned,  one 
of  the  means  adopted  by  Philip  to  distress  them  was,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  commerce  with  his  dominions.    From 
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this  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy  it  resulted,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  the  Dutch  became  rivals  with 
their  former  masters  in  the  trade  with  India  itself. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  commenced  their  voyages 
to  the  East,  the  crown  of  Spain  was  engaged  in  enterprises 
of  so  much  importance  in  other  quarters,  and  so  much  en- 
grossed with  the  contemplation  of  its  splendid  empire  in  the 
New  World,  that  the  acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies  of  the 
Portuguese,  now  become  its  subjects,  were  treated  with 
comparative  neglect.  The  Dutch,  accordingly,  who  entered 
upon  the  trade  to  India  with  considerable  resources  and  the 
utmost  ardour,  were  enabled  to  supplant  the  Portuguese  in 
the  spice  trade,  and,  after  a  struggle,  to  expel  them  from 
the  Molucca  Islands.  That  celebrated  people,  now  freed 
from  the  oppression  of  a  bad  government,  were  advancing 
in  the  career  of  prosperity  with  great  and  rapid  strides.  The 
augmentation  of  capital  was  rapid  in  Holland, — beyond 
what  has  often  been  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  A  proportional  share  of  this  capital  natm-ally  found 
its  way  into  the  channel  of  the  India  trade,  and  gave  both 
extent  and  vigour  to  the  enterprises  of  the  nation  in  the 
East ;  while  the  English,  whose  country,  oppressed  by  mis- 
government,  or  scourged  with  civil  war,  afforded  little 
capital  to  extend  its  trade,  or  means  to  afford  it  protection, 
found  themselves  unequal  competitors  with  a  people  so 
favourably  situated  as  the  Dutch, 
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*'  During  that  age,  the  principles  of  public  wealth  were 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  hardly  any  trade  was 
regarded  as  profitable  but  that  which  was  exclusive.  The 
different  nations  which  traded  to  India,  all  traded  by  way 
of  monopoly ;  and  the  several  exclusive  companies  treated 
every  proposal  for  a  participation  in  tlieir  traffic  as  a  pro- 
posiii  for  tneir  ruin.  In  the  same  spirit,  every  nation  which 
obtained  admittance  into  any  newly-explored  channel  of 
commerce  endeavoured  to  exclude  from  it  all  participatoi-s, 
and  considered  its  own  profits  as  depending  upon  the 
absence  of  all  competition. 

'*  The  Dutch,  who  were  governed  by  the  same  prejudices 
as  their  contemporaries,  and  actuated,  at  least  in  that  age, 
with  ratlier  more  than  the  usual  intensity  of  appetite  for 
gain,  beheld  with  great  impatience  the  attempts  of  the 
English  to  share  with  them  in  the  spice  trade.  While  con- 
tending for  their  independence  against  tlie  power  of  Spain, 
and  looking  to  England  for  support,  they  were  constrained 
to  practice  moderation  and  forbearance;  and  during  this 
time  the  English  were  enabled  to  form  a  connection  with 
Sumatra,  to  establish  themselves  at  Bantam,  and  obtain  a 
share  in  the  traffic  of  pepper,  which  being  a  commodity  so 
generally  produced  in  the  East,  could  not  easily  become  the 
subject  of  monopoly.  But  before  the  English  made  efforts, 
on  any  considerable  scale,  to  interfere  witli  the  trade  of  the 
fui'ther  India,  where  the  finer  spices  were  produced,  the 
power  and  confidence  of  the  Dutch  had  greatly  increased. 

"  That  people  were  more  effectual  opponents  than  the 
Portuguese,  between  whom  and  the  English  the  interference 
was  not  so  direct.  The  chief  settlements  of  the  Portuguese 
on  the  continent  of  India,  were  on  the  Malabar  coast,  at  a 
great  distance  from  Surat,  which  was  the  principal  seat  of 
the  English :  it  was  in  the  Persian  trade  alone  that  much 
incompatibility  of  interest  existed :  and  feeble,  in  India,  as 
the  English  at  that  time  were,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
were  an  over-match  at  sea  for  the  Portuguese ;  and  hardly 
ever  encountered  them  without  a  brilliant  victory,  or  at 
least  decided  advantages.  The  case  was  different  in  regard 
to  the  Dutch :  the  pretensions  of  the  English  to  the  spice 
trade  interfered  with  the  very  vitals  of  the  Dutch  commerce 
in  the  East ;  and  the  fleets  which  the  prosperous  enterprise 
of  the  new  republic  enabled  it  to  maintain  were  so  far  su- 
perior to  those  which  the  restricted  means  of  the  English 
company  allowed  them  to  send,  that  contention  became 
altogether  hopeless  and  vain." 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
following  circumstances.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1G17,  a 
Dutch  ship  being  wrecked  near  Surat,  and  the  goods  saved 
from  the  wreck  being  allowed  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  city, 
the  Dutch  at  once  perceived  the  great  value  of  the  trade  at 
that  port,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  acquire  a  portion 
of  it.  Accordingly,  having  profitably  disposed  of  their 
goods,  they  left  ten  merchants  with  sufficient  funds  to  com- 
mence trade,  promising  to  send  out  new  stock  and  shipping 
from  Europe  in  the  following  season.  The  remainder  of 
the  officei's  and  crew'  of  the  wrecked  ship  then  proceeded 
overland  to  the  Dutch  factory  at  Masulipatam. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  seems  to  have  been 
reciprocated  by  the  English  in  the  occupation  of  two  small 
islands,  called  Polaroon  and  Rosengin,  which,  though  not 
actually  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  were  intimately  connected 
with  some  of  their  possessions.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
attacked  Polaroon  with  three  ships,  but  finding  the  defences 
to  be  secure  they  retired,  and  on  the  voyage  seized  one  of 
the  _  Company's  ships,  on  her  passage  to  Rosengin,  and 
having  corrupted  the  crew  of  another  ship,  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  also,  and  carried  both  ships  to  a  Dutch  settle- 
ment. The  factory  at  Bantam  protested  against  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  ships,  which 
was  refused  unless  the  English  would  consent  to  surrender 
all  their  rights  and  claims  on  Polaroon  and  the  other  Spice 
Islands. 

"  In  all  cases  of  national  aggression,"  says  Bruce,  "  the 
party  committing  tlie  injury,  is,  generally,  the  first  who 
complains."  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  tlrese  proceedings 
were  known  in  Europe  the  Dutch  Company  presented  a 
memorial  to  King  James,  stating  that,  being  in  possession  of 
a  trade  at  Bantam,  the  English  factory  had  endeavoured  to 
instigate  the  Emperor  against  them,  and  had  repeatedly 
assisted  the  natives,  both  of  the  Bandas  and  the  Moluccas, 
particularly  at  Amboyna,  in  violating  those  treaties  which 
they  had  concluded  with  the  Dutch  Company,  for  the  ex- 
clusive trade  and  control  of  those  islands,  and,  therefore 
prayed  for  the  King's  interference  with  the  Directors  of  the 


London  Company,  to  prevent  any  furtlier  encroachments  on 
possessions  which  had  been  -ceded  to  them  by  the  natives, 
or  of  which  they  had  made  a  conquest  from  the  Spaniards. 

The  London  East  India  Company  in  reply  enumerated 
the  grievances  and  oppressions  which  their  ships  and  factors 
had  received  from  the  Dutch  during  the  last  tliree  years  in 
which  they  had  only  been  endeavouring  to  retain  their 
rights  at  Bantam,  and  to  introduce  their  trade  in  such 
islands  as  had  not  hitherto  been  pre-occupied  by  the  Dutch, 
and  that  they  had  made  agreements  with  the  natives  at 
ports  in  the  Spice  Islands  of  this  description,  from  which 
by  the  superior  force  military  and  naval  of  that  people  they 
been  driven  with  great  loss  both  of  men  and  property  ;  and 
as  instances,  they  referred  to  the  violdhce  and  opposition 
experienced  from  the  Dutch  at  Bantam,  Polai'oon,  Rosengin, 
Amboyna,  and  Tidore. 

In  the  East  the  rival  parties  resorted  to  intrigue  as  well 
as  violence  to  injure  each  other's  commerce.  The  Dutch 
offered  double  prices  for  pepper  that  they  might  engross  the 
whole  trade  in  that  article ;  and  the  English  took  part  with 
the  natives  in  their  quarrels  with  the  Dutch,  assisting  them 
with  artillery  and  gunpowder. 

Meanwhile  commissioners  to  settle  these  disputes  had  been 
appointed  by  King  James  and  the  Dutch  States-General, 
and  after  much  tedious  negotiation  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  London  on  the  7th  of  July,  1619,  whereby  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  there  should  be  a  mutual  amnesty  and  a  mutual 
restitution  of  ships  and  property;  that  the  trade  of  the 
two  nations  in  the  East  should  be  free  to  the  extent  of 
the  respective  funds  or  capital  which  might  be  employed  ; 
that  the  pepper  trade  at  Java  should  be  equally  divided  ; 
that  the  English  should  have  a  free  trade  at  Pullicate  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  on  paying  half  the  expenses  of  the 
garrison ;  that  at  the  Moluccas  and  Bandas  the  English 
should  enjoy  one-third  of  the  trade,  theJDutch  two-thirds, 
the  charges  of  the  garrisons  to  be  paid  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  addition  to  these  items  which  refeiTed  to  the 
opposing  interests  of  the  two  nations,  arrangements  were 
made  for  mutual  profit  and  defence.  Both  Companies  were 
to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  duties  and  exactions  of  the  native 
officers  at  the  different  ports,  and  each  Company  was  to  fur- 
nish ten  ships  of  war  for  common  defence,  which  were  not 
to  be  employed  in  conveying  cargoes  to  Europe,  but  only 
in  the  carrying  trade  from  one  port  of  the  East  Indies  to 
another.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  thus  agreed  upon 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  regulation  of  a  "  Council  of 
Defence"  in  the  Indies,  to  be  composed  of  four  members 
from  each  Company.  This  treaty  was  to  be  binding  for 
twenty  years. 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  English 
Company  in  1620  fitted  out  the  largest  fleet  which  they  had 
hitherto  sent  to  the  East.  One  of  the  ships  was  of  one 
thousand  tons  burden,  and  several  were  of  seven  hundred 
tons  each :  the  investment  for  this  voyage  was  estimated  at 
62,490/.  in  money,  and  28,608?.  in  goods.  Of  the  ships  thus 
sent  out,  nine  were  detained  in  the  East  Indies,  and  one  only 
returned  with  an  investment,  the  sale  of  which  produced 
108,887/. 

Before,  the  Council  of  Defence  had  time  to  establish  itself 
in  the  East,  the  English  had  suffered  repeated  acts  of 
violence  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch ;  and 
when  the  Council  began  to  operate,  the  Dutch  agreed  to 
some  of  the  least  important  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  rest.  They  agreed  to  the  restitu- 
tion of  ships  taken  from  the  English,  but  refused  to  inquire 
respecting  goods  and  stores  taken  by  individuals,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Company  could  be  responsible  only  for  its 
own  acts,  and  not  for  those  of  individuals.  (It  appears, 
however,  that  when  the  same  position  was  assumed  by  the 
English,  the  Dutch  refused  to  acknowledge  it.)  They 
refused  to  allow  the  English  their  share  of  the  pepper  trade 
until  indemnified  for  certain  fortifications  and  expenses 
incurred  at  the  siege  of  Bantam.  They  asserted  that  at 
Jacatra  and  all  other  places  where  they  had  erected  fortifi- 
cations they  possessed  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and  that 
the  English  could  claim  no  permission  to  reside  there  except 
under  the  Dutch  laws.  They  stated  the  lai-ge  expenses 
they  had  incuiTcd  in  erecting  fortifications  on  the  Spice 
Islands,  the  maintenance  of  v/hich  they  estimated  at  60,000/. 
per  annum,  and  they  required  the  English  to  contribute  a 
proportion  of  this  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the 
stipulated  share  of  the  trade.  The  English  objected  that 
many  of  the  forts  were  built  by  the  Dutch  as  defences 
against  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  with  whom  the 
English  were  not  at  war,  and  in  places  at  which  no  produce 
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or  spices  could  be  found  ov  expected.  "  On  the  whole  it 
may  be  remarked,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "that  if  there  were 
fortifications  at  places  where  none  were  required,  the 
English  had  a  right  to  decline  paying  for  the  hlunders  of 
the  Dutch ;  but  as  they  claimed  a  share  of  the  trade  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  conquests,  and  would  not  have 
been  admitted  to  it,  without  a  war,  had  not  those  conquests 
taken  place,  it  was  a  less  valid  plea,  to  say  that  they  were 
not  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In  framing 
the  treaty  no  distinction  was  made  between  past  and 
future  expenses.  The  English  intended  to  bind  themselves 
only  for  a  share  of  the  future  ;  the  Dutch  availed  them- 
selves of  the  "ambiguity  to  demand  a  share  of  the  past; 
and  in  all  these  pretensions  they  acted  with  so  high  a  hand 
that  the  English  commissioner  of  the  Council  of  Defence 
reported  the  impracticability  of  continuing  the  English 
trade,  unless  measures  were  taken  in  Europe  to  check  the 
overbearing  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  Dutch." 

The  ten  ships  wliich  had  been  sent  out  by  the  English 
Company  in  compliance  witli  the  terms  of  tne  treaty  had 
60  far  diminished  their  resources,  that  in  the  following  year 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  send  out  more  than  four 
chips,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  estimated  at  12,900/.  in 
money,  and  6,253/.  in  goods.  Of  this  small  fleet  one  ship 
only  returned  to  England,  the  others  having  been  detained 
in  India  for  the  protection  of  the  English  settlements  and 
trade.  The  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Company  from  this 
intemiption  to  their  commerce  may  be  estimated  from  the 
value  of  the  cargo  which  was  brought  home  by  this  single 
ship,  consisting  of  spices,  which  at  the  sale  produced 
94,464/._ 

The  intercourse  between  the  two  rival  Companies  at 
Surat,  in  Persia,  «nd  on  the  Western  coast  of  India,  had 
hitherto  been  very  limited ;  the  scene  of  their  rivalry  was 
chiefly  confined  to  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands.  In  the 
circle  of  operations  of  which  Surat  was  the  centre,  the 
English  were  better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  Dutch,  and, 
indeed,  had  less  to  fear.  Notwithstanding  the  continued 
opposition  of  the  Portuguese  tliey  had  greatly  improved 
an?  — '♦^ended  their  trade  witli  Persia,  and  were  prepared  to 
deffe.   1 V'  ^y  force  of  arms. 

In-"  i^^ember,  1620,  two  of  the  Company's  ships  had 
sailec^frbm  Surat  to  Persia,  and  on  attempting  to  enter  the 
port  of  Jasques,  found  it  blockaded  by  a  Portuguese  fleet, 
consisting  of  five  large,  and  sixteen  smaller  vessels.  Not 
being  able  to  cope  with  so  superior  a  force,  the  two  ships 
returned  to  Surat,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  reinforcements. 
There  they  were  joined  by  two  other  ships,  and  returning 
to  Jasques,  an  indecisive  action  was  fought ;  the  Portuguese 
gave  way,  and  the  English  ships  entered  the  port.  The  Portu- 
guese retired  to  Ormus  and  refitted,  and  again  appeared  in 
the  Jasques  roads  to  renew  the  action.  The  conflict  was 
obstinate,  but  terminated  in  favour  of  the  English.  This 
action  impressed  the  Persians  favourably  towards  the  Eng- 
lish, and  led  to  a  proposal  for  a  union  of  their  forces  in 
order  to  expel  the  Portuguese  from  the  island  of  Ormus, 
which  that  nation,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  had 
seized  and  fortified.  The  English  at  first  hesitated,  but  the 
Persians  refusing  to  allow  them  to  take  in  their  cargoes, 
consent  was  given.  The  naval  force  was  furnished  by  the 
English,  the  military  by  the  Persians  ;  the  attack  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  former  ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1622, 
the  city  and  castle  were  taken.  The  English  received  for 
this  service  a  proportion  of  the  plunder  of  Ormus,  and  a 
grant  of  half  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Gombroon,  which 
afterwards  became  their  principal  station  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Company's  agents  at  Bantam  (who  since  the 
treaty  of  1619  had  taken  the  title  of  President  and  Council, 
and  with  a  sort  of  control  over  the  other  factories)  con- 
demned this  enterprise,  because  from  the  absence  of  the 
ships  the  pepper  investment  had  been  lost  and  the  trade  in 
general, much  injured. 

This  exploit  was  not  without  its  consequences  at  home. 
Under  the  idea  that  prize-money,  to  an  enormous  amount, 
had  been  gained  by  the  Company  and  their  officers  at 
Ormus  and  other  places,  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, as  Lord  High  Admiral,  claimed  shai'es ;  the  one  as 
di'oits  of  the  Crown,  the  other  as  droits  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Company  seem  to  have  made  it  a  point  of  pnidence  to 
admit  the  claim  of  the  King,  "  not  feeling  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  dispute  any  point  with  his  Majesty ;"  but  they  resisted 
the  Lord  Admiral's  claim,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not 
acted  under  letters  of  mai-que  from  him,  but  under  their  own 
charter.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Judge  of  the 
>ldmiraltv  C  .urt ;  the  witnesses  examined  were  the  com- 


manders and  officers  of  several  of  the  Company's  ships 
wliicli  had  made  prizes ;  and,  according  to  their  statements, 
the  amount  of  ))rize-inoney  was  calculated  at  100,000/.  and 
240,000  rials  of  eight.  Against  tlicse  sums  the  Comj)any 
were  desirous  of  setting  of  their  charges  and  losses  in  equip- 
ments, and  the  injury  their  trade  had  suffered  by  with- 
drawing their  ships  from  commerce  to  war.  Various  other 
solicitations  were  made  without  effect;  but  nothing  less 
than  the  payment  of  the  claims  would  satisfy;  and  the 
money  not  being  produced,  the  Lord  Admiral  arrested  a 
fleet  which  was  just  on  tlie  point  of  sailing,  and  the  Com- 
pany, fearing  to  lose  the  season  for  sailing,  offered  a  compro- 
mise. The  Lord  Admiral  received  10,000/.  in  discharge  of 
his  claim,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Company,  from  Sir 
Edwai'd  Conway,  Secretary  of  State,  to  pay  also  10,000/.  to 
the  King.  Mr.  Bruce  refers  to  an  attested  copy  of  this 
order,  now  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  but  Mr.  Mill  says 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

Although  the  English  Company  still  continued  to  suffer 
much  from  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Dutch,  yet,  in 
the  season  1623-24,  the  factors  were  enabled  to  send  homo 
five  ships  with  spice  Avhich  at  the  sales  produced  485,593/., 
exclusive  of  the  sale  of  Persian  raw  silk,  which  amounted  to 
97,000/.  and  to  these  sums  were  added  80,000/.  received  front 
the  Dutch,  in  compensation  for  the  losses  and  injuries  which 
the  Company  had  sustained  previously  to  the  Treat}'  of 
1619. 

Section  2. 
The  Massacre  at  Amboyna, 

Although  the  season  1623-24  was  a  prosperous  one' to  the 
domestic  exchequer,  yet  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  the 
Spice  Islands  were  becoming  more  desperate.  The  English 
section  of  the  Council  of  Defence  represented  to  the  court, 
that  the  Dutch  governor,  Carpentier,  continued  to  exercise 
his  power  with  positive  tyranny,  and  had  reduced  the 
English  to  that  defenceless  situation,  in  which  they  neither 
could  resist  ill  treatment  from  the  natives,  nor  resent  wrongs 
and  injuries;  that  the  English  factory  had  been  charged 
with  every  item  of  expense  without  either  having  a  voice  in 
the  disposal  of  the  money,  or  any  share  in  the  management 
of  the  trade  ;  that  the  council,  instead  of  employing  the  fleet 
of  defence  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  trade  and  settle- 
ments of  the  two  Companies,  had  directed  it  to  consolidate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  projects  for  ruining  the 
English ;  that  the  English  were  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
their  trade  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and  that  under  the  pretext 
of  a  conspiracy  the  Dutch  had  executed  great  numbers  of 
the  natives  and  reduced  Polaroon  to  a  desert. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  English  section  of  the 
Council  of  Defence  ordered  the  agent  and  factors  at  Am- 
boyna to  quit  that  station,  and  to  return  to  Batavia.  But 
before  this  could  be  done,  an  event  occurred  which  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen, 
and  excited  general  attention  throughout  Europe. 

In  February,  1623,  the  Dutch  Governor  seized  on  ten 
Japanese,  and  subjecting  them  to  slow  torture,  extorted  from 
them  a  confession  that  they  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
with  Captain  Towerson,  the  English  agent,  to  seize  on  the 
castle  of  Amboyna,  and  to  expel  the  Dutch  from  the  island. 
"  The  unfortunate  Japanese,  who  could  not  comprehend  the 
sources  of  the  animosity  between  the  Europeans,  sunk  under 
their  agonies,  and  allowed  their  tormentors  to  give  any 
colour  they  chose  to  that  fabrication,  upon  which  tliey 
intended  to  inflict  similar  misery  on  Captain  Towerson  and 
the  English  factors;  these  unhappy  men  were  tlierefore 
individually  exposed  to  the  torture,  and  as  their  probit}-  and 
national  fli-mness  of  character  induced  them  to  refuse,  amid 
their  sufferings,  the  confession  of  a  project,  which  existed 
only  in  the  commercial  jealousies  and  avarice  of  their 
enemies,  this  firmness  and  this  probity  was  held  to  be  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  which  instead  of  mitigating  the  ferocity  of 
their  oppressors,  increased  it,  till  human  nature,  worn  out 
with  pain,  sought  a  momentary  relief  in  confessing  crimes 
which  never  existed:  but  even  this  extremity  could  not 
satisfy  the  merciless  Dutch,  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
presumed  confession,  which  the  torture  alone  could  have 
forced  from  them,  and  on  the  27th  February,  1623,  they 
executed  Captain  Towerson,  nine  English  factors,  nine 
Japanese,  and  one  Portuguese  sailor." 

Such  is  Mr.  Bruce's  account  of  this  transaction,"  and  it  is 

one  of  the  most  moderate ;  other  accounts  appearing  to  be 

grossly  exaggerated.     "  But  the  facts  of  an  event,   which 

1  roused  extreme  indignation  in  England,  have  never,"  says 

Mr.  Mill,  "  been  exactly  ascertained.    The  nation,  whose 
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passions  were  kindled,  was  more  disposed  to  paint  to  itself  a 
scene  of  atrocity,  and  to  believe  whatever  could  inflame  its 
resentment,  than  to  enter  upon  a  rigid  investigation  of  the 
case.  If  it  be  improbable,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  English,  wliose  numbers  were  small,  and  by  whom,  ulti- 
mately, so  little  advantage  could  be  gained,  were  really  guilty 
of  any  such  design  as  the  Dutch  imputed  to  them ;  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  equally  improbable  that  the  Dutch,  without 
believing  them  to  be  guilty,  would  have  proceeded  against 
them  by  the  evidence  of  a  judicial  trial.  Had  simple  exter- 
mination been  their  object,  a  more  quiet  and  safe  expedient 
presented  itself;  they  had  it  in  their  power  at  any  time  to 
make  the  English  disappear,  and  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
natives.  .  The  probability  is,  that  from  certain  circumstances, 
which  roused  their  suspicion  and  jealousy,  the  Dutch  really 
believed  in  the  conspiracy,  and  were  hurried  on  by  their 
resentments  and  interests  to  bring  the  helpless  objects  of 
their  fury  to  a  trial ;  that  the  judges  before  whom  the 
trial  was  conducted,  were  in  too  heated  a  state  of  mind  to 
see  the  innocence,  or  believe  in  anything  but  the  guilt  of 
the  accused ;  and  that  in  tliis  manner  the  sufi'erers  perished. 
Enough,  assuredly,  of  what  is  hateful  may  be  found  in 
this  transaction,  without  supposing  tlie  spirit  of  demons  in 
beings  of  the  same  nature  witli  ourselves, — men  reared  in 
a  similar  state  of  society,  under  a  similar  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  similar  religion.  To  bring  men  raslily  to  a  trial, 
whom  a  violent  opposition  of  interests  lias  led  us  to  detest, — 
rashly  to  believe  tliem  criminal,  to  decide  against  them 
with  minds  too  mucli  blinded  by  passion  to  discern  the 
trutli,  and  put  them  to  deatli  without  remorse,  are  acts 
which  our  own  nation',  or  any  other,  was  then,  and  would 
still  be,  too  ready  to  be  guilty.  Happy  would  it  be,  how 
trite  soever  tlie  reflection,  if  nations,  from  the  scenes  which 
excite  their  indignation  against  otliers,  would  learn  temper 
and  forbearance  in  cases  where  they  become  the  actors 
themselves!" 

Wlien  the  news  of  this  event  reached  the  English  Presi- 
dent and  Council  at  Java,  they  remonstrated,  but  in  vain,  in 
the  strongest  terms  with  the  Dutch  General,  and  desired 
permission  to  witlidraw  from  the  island.  In  their  state- 
ments to  the  Court  of  Directors  at  that  time,  they  insisted 
on  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  trade,  unless  the 
English  interests  were  totally  separated  from  those  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  that  negotiation  being  useless,  nothing  but  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  their  rivals  could  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue the  trade. 

The  effect  of  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  Amboyna 
throughout  England  was  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  exaspera- 
tion against  the  Dutch,  who  had  long  been  regarded  with 
the  hatred  which  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  successful 
rivals.  The  Court  of  Directors  saw  their  interest  in  minis- 
tering to  the  popular  fury.  They  caused  a  hideous  picture 
to  be  prepared,  in  which  tlieir  countrymen  were  represented 
expiring  upon  the  rack,  while  the  most  frightful  instru- 
ments of  torture  were  being  applied  to  their  bodies.  The 
horrors  of  Amboyna  were  detailed  in  numerous  publications 
which  the  press  poured  out  upon  the  credulous  public ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  not  without  reason  that  the  Dutch  merchants 
in  London,  becoming  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  applied 
to  the  Privy  Council  for  protection.  They  complained  that 
the  populace  had  been  stimulated  by  inflammatory  publica- 
tions, and  more  particularly  by  the  picture.  When  the 
Directors  appeared  before  the  Council  they  denied  that  they 
had  any  concern  with  the  publications,  but  admitted  that  the 
picture  had  been  painted  by  their  order,  to  be  preserved  in 
their  house  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  Dutch  cruelty  and 
treachery.  "  The  Directors  were  aware  that  the  popular 
tide  had  reached  the  table  of  the  council  room,  and  tliat 
they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  confessing  how  far  they 
had  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  waters." 

But  the  Directors  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely 
stimulating  the  indignation  of  their  countrymen  against  the 
Dutch  :  as  soon  as  they  were  in  possession  of  authentic  in- 
formation respecting  the  massacre  of  tlieir  servants  at  Am- 
boyna they  petitioned  the  King  to  interpose  his  authority 
with  the  States  that  redress  might  be  obtained,  and  that  tlie 
persons  who  had  been  the  guilty  instruments  in  this  dis- 
graceful transaction  might  be  punished. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  was  therefore  formed  of  the 
King's  principal  servants,  who  repoi-ted  in  temis  sanctioning 
the  complaints  of  the  Directors  and  recommended  an  order, 
which  was  immediately  issued,  for  sending  out  a  fleet  to 
seize  the  Dutch  outward  and  homeward-bound  East  India 
ships,  and  to  detain  them  in  England  till  reparation  should 
be  made, 


The  remonstrances  which  were  made  to  the  Dutch 
States  on  this  subject  did  not  elicit  any  very  satisfactory 
results.  That  government  gravely  replied  that  they  would 
send  orders  to  their  Governor-General  in  the  Indies  to 
pennit  the  English  Company's  servants  to  retire  with  their, 
property  and  shipping  from  any  of  the  Dutch  settlements 
without  exacting  any  duties  from  them; — that  in  all  dis- 
putes an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Council  of  Defence, 
and  if  the  parties  should  be  dissatisfied  with  its  decision, 
the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  States  and  to  the  King, 
but  reserving  to  the  Dutch  "  the  administration  of  politic 
government,  and  particular  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  in  all  such  places  as  owe  acknowledgement  to  the 
Dutch ;" — that  the  English  might  build  forts,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  trade,  provided  they  were  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  miles  from  any  of  the  Dutch  forts ;— and  that  to 
the  Dutch  belonged  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Moluccas, 
Bandas  and  Amboyna. 

This  was,  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  an  undisguised  assump- 
tion of  all  the  rights  for  which  their  subjects  were  contend- 
ing in  India.  The  King  and  council  and  the  Company 
were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  answer;  but  the  Com- 
pany agreed  to  the  first  article,  namely,  that  their  servants 
might  retire  from  the  Dutch  settlements :  they  stated  that 
the  second  and  third  articles  were  so  ambiguous  in  their 
reservations,  that  they  left  the  Dutch  General  at  liberty  to 
repeat  outrages  similar  to  those  now  complained  of ; — they 
therefore  held  that,  remitting  the  case  to  the  Council  of 
Defence,  was,  in  fact,  empowering  the  Dutch  to  revicv/  and 
vindicate  their  own  unjust  proceedings,  and  was  equivalent 
to  denying  redress  of  any  kind  ;—  and  that  the  case  required 
to  be  tried  in  Europe  by  Commissions  authorised  by  the 
two  nations. 

"  These  measures  of  King  James,  during  the  last  months 
of  his  reign  (for  he  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625),  failed 
in  their  effects.  It  is  true,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "  he  wished 
to  give  protection  to  his  subjects,  and,  on  this  occasion, 
manifested  an  energy,  Avhich  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  pacific  system  which  he  had  observed  ft^^t-^^* 
accession  ;  but  his  varying  policy  with  the  Europef^^g  ^^  tMsrs 
had  taught  each  of  them  to  consider  England,', ^j.^jsyiess 
weight  in  that  balance  of  power  which  Queen  E)>5^beth 
had  established,  and  the  States-General,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  tlirow  off  their  dependence  on  the  Crown  of 
England,  of  which  the  Queen  had  been  the  source. 

"  On  this  occasion,  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  would 
have  seconded  a  war  against  the  Dutch,  but  that  cold 
people  knew  that  by  evasions,  they  could  blunt  the  momen- 
tary rage  of  the  English  court,  and  shun  fulfilling  not  only 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1619,  but  evade  granting  of 
redress,  or  giving  any  compensation  for  injuries,  which  they 
neither  would  Irave  dared  to  commit,  nor  ventured  to 
excuse,  in  the  preceding  reign." 

In  1624  the  Company  petitioned  the  King  for  authority 
to  punish  their  servants  by  common  and  martial  law.  "  It 
appears  not,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  any  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  their  request ;  or  that  any  parlia- 
mentary proceeding,  for  transferring  unlimited  power  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens,  was  deemed  even  a 
necessary  ceremony."  This  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  era 
in  the' history  of  the  Company. 

Section  3. 

Proceedings  of  the  Company  up  to  the  year  1630. 

The  Company's  Persian  trade  was  not  prosperous.  The 
opposition  of  native  merchants,  the  extortions  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  very  inconsiderable  demand  for  English 
produce,  disposed  the  Company  to  abandon  the  trade  alto- 
gether. But  before  this  was  done,  application  was  made 
to  the  King  of  Persia  to  interpose  his  authority  with  his 
merchants 'to  prohibit  their  extortions.  This  request,  at 
first  refused,  met  with  attention  as  soon  as  the  English 
took  measures  for  retiring  from  the  trade,  and  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  king  were  so  extensive  that  it  was  decided  to 
continue  the  trade. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  trade  that  we  gain  some 
information  respecting  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs 
about  this  time.  In  the  seasons  1624-5,  1625-6,  and 
1626-7,  ships  were  sent  out  to  India,  but  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  each  voyage  was  carefully  concealed  by 
the  Company.  In  1627,  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  had  beert  T, 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Persia,  applied  to  the  King  and 
council  to  order  the  East  India  Company  to  pay  him  2000?. 
as  a  compensation  for  his  exertions  in  endeavouring. to 
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estaolish  a  trade  bet-ween  Persia  and  England.  Tlie  Direc- 
tore  objected  to  the  demand  on  the  ground  that,  instead  of 
services,  the  Company  iiad  only  experienced  injuries  from 
Sir  Robert;  and  thej'  further  urged  their  inability  to  pay, 
they  having  been  obliged  to  contract  a  debt  of  200,000^., 
and  that  their  stock  Avas  so  mucli  depreciated  in  value  that 
lOOif.  shares  were  then  selling  for  80^. 

The  Company  sought  also  to  repair  their  battered  for- 
tunes by  entering  into  engagements  -which  had  only  a 
remote  connection  with  India  or  Persia.  They  established 
gunpowder  mills  in  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  but  the  inliabit- 
ants  of  the  vicinity  becoming  alarmed,  applied  to  the  King, 
to  have  them  remoA'ed,  and  they  -were  accordingly  demo- 
lished. The  Directors  petitioned  the  King  for  permission 
to  erect  new  powder-mills  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  stated 
that  this  manufacture  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
bring  into  the  market  the  stock  of  saltpetre  in  store,  or  to 
dispose  of  the  quantity  of  that  article  imported  from 
India. 

The  Dutch  found  it  to  their  interest  to  oppose  the 
English  in  Persia,  as  well  as  in  India.  By  force  and  in- 
trigue they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grant  for  a  proportion 
of  the  sillc  trade  on  terms  rather  more  favourable  than  those 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  English.  Whereupon,  the 
English  agents  at  Ispahan  endeavoured  to  get  tlie  contract 
■with  the  English  placed  on  the  same  terms  as  those  witli 
the  Dutch,  and  by  means  of  a  considerable  bribe  to  one  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  court,  caused  a  letter  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  King,  in  which  it  was  represented  that  although  the 
English  had  for  years  been  exposed  to  the  trouble  of  open- 
ing the  Persian  trade  by  sea  to  the  Europeans,  the  Dutch 
were  deriving  the  whole  benefit. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  after  the  massacre  of 
Araboyna,  the  Company's  servants!  resident  at  Jacatra, 
depressed  by  the  repeated  indignities  to  w-hicb.*  they  were 
exposed  from  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  and,  perhaps, 
fearing  that  they  also  might  share  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
trymen at  Amboyna,  requested  permission  to  retire  as  soon 
as  they  could  tind  any  safe  retreat  for  their  persons  and 
property.  They  sent  out  a  ship  to  take  possession  of  some 
island  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  at  which,  it  was  hoped,  they 
might  obtain  a  proportion  of  the  finer  spices.  Captain 
Swan  landed  on  the  island  of  Lagundy,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Prince  Charles's  Island,  and  this  station  was 
chosen  as  the  retreat  of  the  English  until  they  should 


receive  orders  from  Europe.  Having  thug  abandoned  botli 
Bantam  and  Jacatra,  the  Dutch  adopted  the  latter  place^ 
under  the  name  of  Batavia,  as  their  principal  scat  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  English  factors  also  endeavoured  to  form  a  trade  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  in  expectation  of  receiving  pepper ; 
but  at  Tanjore,  where  they  projected  an  establishment, 
they  -were  opposed  by  a  new  European  rival,  the  Danes, 
who  now  for  the  first*  time  became  adventurers  in  the  East 
India  trade. 

But  new  misfortunes  awaited  the  English  factors.  The 
island  to  which  they  had  retreated  was  found  to  be  so 
unhealthy  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  on  the 
31st  May,  1625,  they  returned  to  Batavia  with  120  sick  out 
of  250,  and  not  a  sufficient  crew  to  enable  them  to  dispatch 
a  single  ship  to  any  of  the  English  factories. 

The  opposition  of  the  Dutch  now  became  more  and  more 
general  and  decided.  The  English  had  established  factories 
at  Masulipatam  and  Pullicat,  but  their  rivals  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  latter.  At  Armegaum  they  purchased 
a  plot  of  ground  from  the  chief  of  the  district,  and  erected 
and  fortified  a  factory ;  but  suffering  oppressionfrom  the 
native  government  at  Masulipatam,  which  was  influenced 
by  the  Dutch,  they  withdrew  the  factory  in  1628,  and 
removed  it  to  Armegaum. 

The  Directors  at  home  continued,  from  time  to  tirne, 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  from  the  many  injuries 
they  and  their  servants  had  sustained  from  the  Dutch.  On 
the  death  of  James,  application  was  made  to  Charles  the 
First,  who  had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Company,  and  in  1627-28,  three  large  Dutch  East  Indiamen 
from  S\n-at,  which  had  put  into  Portsmouth,  were  detained. 
Not  satisfied  Avith  applications  to  the  King,  the  Directors 
also  presented  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
represented  that  the  failure  of  the  spice  trade,  and  the  diffi- 
culties they  experienced  in  opening  a  trade  for  M'ove  goods 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  had  almost  driven  them  from  their 
factories ;  and  assigned  as  causes  the  opposition  of  the  native 
powers,  but  chiefly  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch,  whose 
oppressions  they  were  experiencing  in  every  country  within 
their  limits.  "The  narrowness  of  their  own  funds,"  sayi* 
Mr.  Mill,  "  and  tlieir  unskilful  management  by  the  negligent 
Directors  of  a  joint-stock,  far  more  powerful  causes,  they 
overlooked  or  suppressed.  They  set  forth,  however,  the 
merits  of  the  Company,  as  towards  the  nation,  in  terms 
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repeated  to  the  present  day ;  they  employed  many  seamen, 
they  exported  much  goods,  as  if  the  capital  they  employed 
would  have  remained  idle,  as  if  it  would  not  have  main- 
tained seamen,  and  exported  goods,  had  the  East  India 
Company,  or  East  India  traffic  never  existed." 

It  is  probable  that  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  induced  the 
Directors  to  present  this  memorial.  Had  the  King  been 
more  independent  such  a  proceeding  might  have  involved 
them  in  disputes  with  the  Crown,  which  hitherto  had  been 
the  source  of  all  their  power  as  a  Company.  The  proro- 
gation of  Parliament  prevented  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  but  the  King  exerted  his  authority  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  States,  while  the  detention  of  the  ships,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  the  cause  of  the  Company  in  England 
was  taken  up  against  the  Dutch,  produced  remonstrance 
and  explanation  on  the  part  of  that  nation.  They  offered  a 
laboured  defence  for  having  delayed  justice  in  the  affair  of 
Amboyna ;  they  urged  that  the  detention  of  the  ships  would 
retard  rather  than  accelerate  their  decision ;  that  they  had 
appointed  judges  to  take  cognizance  of  the  proceedings,  and 
that  delay  had  arisen  from  the  situation  of  those  judges,  on 
whom  other  services  devolved,  and  from  the  time  required 
to  make  translations  of  the  documents  which  had  been 
transmitted ;  that  the  detention  of  the  ships,  which,  in  value, 
far  exceeded  any  compensation  which  could  be  expected, 
could  only  tend  to  bring  ruin  on  the  owners,  and  excite 
animosities  in  Holland,  which  might  affect  the  decision  of 
the  judges ;  ©r  if  a  war  should  be  the  consequence,  however 
the  English  might  detain  the  ships  of  the  Dutch,  yet,  from 
the  disparity  of  force  in  the  Indies,  greater  evils  would 
ensue  to  the  English  Company  than  those  for  which  they 
were  now  seeking  redress.  Shortly  after  this,  on  a  proposal 
being  made,  that  the  States  should  send  to  England,  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry,  and  a  promise  that  speedy  justice 
should  be  rendered,  the  ships  were  released. 

The  Dutch  Commissioners  arrived  in  London  about 
September,  1628.  A  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  made 
that  the  witnesses,  in  the  case  of  Amboyna,  should  be  sent 
to  Holland  for  examination ;  and  this  coui-se  was  also  recom- 
mended by  Sir  John  Coke,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject 
may  be  quoted  as  a  legal  curiosity.  He  recommends  that 
the  "  Lords  at  London"  (these  are  the  King's  ministers,) 
"  should  perswade  the  Companie  to  send  over  the  witnesses 
in  the  case  of  Amboina,  not  by  way  of  commandemcnt  or 
direction,  but  that  they  might  voluntarily  go,  and  present 
themselves  to  be  examined,  so  as  neither  the  States  might 
pretent  they  wanted  information  in  the  cause,  nor  his  Ma'ie 
bee  prejudiced  in  the  title  of  submission  to  a  foreine  justice. 
Besides  the  witnesses,  they  are  specially  to  be  required  to 
send  over  the  Bible,  Table  books,  and  other  documents, 
whereby  it  appeared,  imder  the  hands  of  the  parties  exe- 
cuted, that  they  protested  their  innocencie,  with  some 
attestation,  under  the  hands  of  hable  men,  that  the  writings 
were  their  hands." 

The  Company,  however,  objected  to  this  advice,  because, 
having  already  sent  personal  and  documentary  evidence 
to  Holland,  they  had  obtained  only  two  audiences  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months ;  and  thus  the  matter  terminated 
for  the  present. 

The  Company's  equipment  for  1627-8  was  on  a  reduced 
scale ;  it  consisted  of  only  two  ships  and  a  pinnace.  The 
Company  sought  to  conceal  this  symptom  of  declining  pros- 
perity under  a  public  statement  to  the  effect  they  had 
numerous  vessels  in  India  which  from  the  obstructions  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  state  of  their  funds,  had  been  unable  to 
return; — that  though  the  ships  were  few,  the  stock  would* 
be  large,  namely,  60,000/,,  or  70,000Z.,  in  money  and  goods ; 
and  they  hoped  to  bring  home  all  their  ships  richly  Laden 
in  the  following  season.  In  1628-9  the  equipments  con- 
sisted of  five  ships,  two  for  India,  and  three  for  Persia :  no 
account  has  been  preserved  of  the  stock,  but  it  appears, 
from  a  petition  to  the  King,  that  they  proposed  to  ex- 
port 60,000/.  in  two  of  the  ships  destined  for  Persia.  In 
the  season  1629-30  the  Company  detei-mined  to  equip  four 
ships  for  Persia ;  to  send  no  ships  to  India,  but  to  rely  on 
the  return  of  those  already  sent  out. 

About  this  time  the  Dutch  were  engaged  in  an  active  war 
with  the  native  princes  of  Java,  and  the  English  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  re-establish  their  fac- 
tory at  Bantam.  This  station  being  of  inferior  import- 
ance to  Surat  it  was  converted  into  an  agency  depend- 
ent upon  the  presidency  of  Surat,  which  became  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Company's  government  in  India.  Here  the 
opposition  of  the  Dutch  assumed  a  new  form ;  they  sold 


their  European  goods  at  a  gi-eat  loss,  and  gave  such  high 
prices   for   Indian  produce  that  the  English  were  almost 
entirely  excluded   irom  the  market.     'J'his  of  course  pro-- 
duced  heavy  complaints  from  the  Company ;  but,   as  Mr.  | 
Mill  remarks,  "  this  was  to  complain  of  competition,  theJ 
soul  of  trade.     If  the  Dutch   sold  so  cheap   and   boughtil 
so  dear,  as  to  be  losers,  all  that  was  necessary  was  a  littlefl 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  English.     The  fact  was,  thatl 
the  Dutch,  trading  on  a  larger  capital,  and  with  more  eco- 
nomy, were  perfectly  able  to  outbid  the  English  both  in 
purchase  and  sale." 

Another  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  trade  was  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Portuguese  to  regain  their  influence 
at  Surat.  The  Viceroy  of  Goa  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  nine  ships,  and  two  thousand  soldiers,  had  pro- 
jected the  re-capture  of  Ormus.  His  first  measure  was  an 
application  to  the  Governor  of  Surat  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Mogul  to  expel  the  English  and  Dutch  and 
admit  the  Portuguese  to  the  exclusive  trade  of  this  port. 
This  application  being  rejected,  he  next  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  English  ships  into  Swally.  A 
sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  the  English  gained  some 
advantage ;  this  was  followed  by  frequent  skirmishes  both 
by  sea  and  land ;  the  Portuguese  Admiral  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  destroy  the  English  ships  by  fire ;  but 
they  succeeded  in  landing  their  cargoes. 

Section  4. 

State  of  the  Company's  Affaius  during  the  Civil 
Waus  in  England. 

The  political  factions  which  about  this  time  began  to 
distract  England  diverted  the  general  attention  from  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  Directors,  therefore, 
waited  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  urging  their 
claims  upon  the  Dutch,  and  adopted  such  measures  as  they 
thought  expedient  for  maintaining  the  East  India  trade. 

In  1631-2  a  new  subscription  was  opened  for  what  was 
called  the  "  Third  Joint  Stock,"  It  amounted  to  420,700/., 
with  which  seven  ships  were  fitted  out ;  but  no  account 
remains  of  the  money  or  goods  embarked.  A  similar 
mystery  hangs  over  the  investments  of  the  two  following 
seasons. 

"  The  Company,  like  other  unskilful,  and  for  that  reason, 
unprosperous  tradei's,  had  always  competitors  of  one   de- 
scription or  another,  „o  Avhom  they  ascribed  theii*  own  want 
of  success.     For  several  years  they  had  spoken  with  loud 
condemnation  of  the  clandestine  trade  carried  on  by  their 
own  servants ;  whose  profits  they  said  exceeded  their  own. 
From  servants  at  a  vast  distance,  and  the  servants  of  a  great 
and  negligent  master,  the  best  service  could  not  easily  b© 
procured.     For  this  discovery  the  Directors  were  indebted, 
not  to  any  sagacity  of  their  own,  but  to  a  misunderstanding 
among  the  agents  themselves ;  wlio  betraying  one  another 
acknowledged  that  they  had  neglected  the  affairs  of  their    m 
employers  to  attend  to  their  own  ;  and  while  they  pui'sued    ■ 
with  avidity  a  private  trade  for  their  private  benefit,  had     ■ 
abandoned  that  of  the  Company  to  every  kind  of  disorder." 

Application  was  therefore  made  to  the  Crown  for  protec- 
tion, and  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  "  for  restraining 
the  excess  of  the  private  or  clandestine  trade,  carried  on  to 
and  from  the  East  Indies,  by  the  officers  and  sailors  in  the 
Company's  own  ships."  This  document  is  interesting  from 
the  information  it  affords  respecting  the  goods  in  which  the 
Company  were  permitted  to  trade ;  the  exports  were  "  per- 
petuanoes  and  drapery  (broad  cloths,  &c.),  pewter,  saffron, 
woollen  stockings,  silk  stockings  and  garters,  ribbands, 
roses  edged  with  gold  lace,  beaver  hats  with  gold  and  silver 
bands,  felt  hats,  strong  waters,  knives,  Spanish  leather 
shoes,  iron,  and  looking-glasses:"  the  imports  were  "long 
pepper,  white  pepper,  white  powdered  sugar,  preserved, 
nutmegs  and  ginger  preserved,  myrabolums,  bezoar  stones, 
drugs  of  all  sorts,  agate  heads,  blood-stones,  musk,  aloes, 
soccatrina,  ambergris,  rich  carpets  of  Persia,  and  of  Cambaya, 
quilts  of  satin,  taffaty,  painted  calicoes,  benjamin,  damasks, 
satins  and  taffaties  of  (Jhina  embroidered  with  gold,  quilts 
of  Pitania,  embroidered  with  silk,  galls,  worm  seeds,  sugar- 
candy,  China  dishes,  and  porcelain  of  all  sorts." 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  the  Company  by  ita 
own  servants  the  trade  was  somewhat  extended  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Hindustan.  The  factory  at  Masulipatam 
was  restored,  and  certain  privileges,  by  way  of  redress  for 
former  grievances,  obtained  from  the  King  of  Golconda, 
the  sovereign  of  the  place ; — the  Company  undertaking  to 
import  Persian  horses  "  and  other  rarities"  intg  his  majesty's 
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dominions.  The  consent  of  the  Mogul  emperor  was  obtained 
for  tradina;  to  Piplee,  in  Oi-issa.  For  the  better  government 
of  these  stations  Bantiim  was  again  made  a  Presidency,  and 
the  eastern  coast  was  placed  under  its  control. 

The  Company  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  compete  with 
the  Dutch  for  the  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  had  sent 
their  fleets  to  Surat,  intending  to  direct  their  efforts  to  the 
improvement  of  the  trade  with  this  part  of  India,  and  with 
Persia ;  but  as  pepper  was  produced  on  the  Malabar  coast 
they  sought  for  a  share  in  that  article  through  a  cliannel 
which  the  Dutch  were  not  likely  to  obstruct.  They  made 
peace,  in  1634,  with  their  old  enemies  the  Portuguese,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  whereby  they  had  free  access  to  the  ports 
of  that  natioo. 

In  the  year  1635  the  Company  had  to  contend  with  yet 
another  rival ; — one  as  formidable  as  any  of  whom  tliey  had 
hitherto  complained.  At  this  time  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  was  very  insignificant,  and  much  difference  of 
opinion  existed  in  England  as  to  the  legitimate  method  of 
obtaining  resoui-ces  for  its  extension  and  support.  The 
King  claimed  the  right  of  ordering  supplies  for  this  service, 
which  the  Parliament,  without  its  consent,  held  to  be  un- 
coustitutional.  At  length  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
for  the  suppoit  of  the  navy  induced  the  King  to  patronize 
a  scheme  which  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  charters 
and  exclusive  privileges  conferred  on  the  Company  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James.  Captain  Weddel,  one 
of  the  Company's  servants,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1634, 
entered  into  a  scheme  with  Sir  William  Courten,  and  Endy- 
mion  Porter,  Esq.,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  the  King,  for  establishing  a  separate  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  from  which  they  hoped  to  derive  large  profits  by 
carrying  out  goods  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India 
and  bringing  home  Indian  produce  from  them  for  sale  in 
England.  The  King  himself  was  induced  to  grant  his 
license  for  the  new  association,  and  even  to  accept  of  a  share 
in  the  adventure.  The  preamble  to  the  licence  declai-ed  that 
it  was  founded  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  East  India 
Company  who  "  had  neglected  to  establish  fortified  factories 
or  seats  of  trade  to  which  the  King's  subjects  could  resort 
with  safety  ; — that  they  had  consulted  their  own  interests 
only,  without  any  regard  to  the  King's  revenue ;  and  in 
general,  that  they  had  broken  the  conditions  upon  which 
their  charter  and  exclusive  privileges  had  been  granted  to 
them."  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  that  this  was  probably  the 
general  opinion  of  the  nation  ;  nothing  less  being  necessary 
to  such  a  violation  of  the  Company's  charter;  but  "allowing 
the  contrariety  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  the  conse- 
quences were  not  so  ruinous,  but  that  the  stipulated  notice 
of  three  years  might  have  been  given,  and  a  legal  end  been 
put  to  the  monopoly." 

Courten's  Association  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves 
of  their  newly  acquired  privileges.  They  equipped  four 
vessels,  and,  according  to  Bruce,  engaged  the  Company's 
naval  and  mercantile  servants  as  officers  and  supercargoes. 
The  Company  petitioned  the  King,  but  without  success. 
They  then  sent  instructions  to  their  agents  in  India  to  offer 
indirect  opposition  to  the  new  association.  Affairs  would 
probably  have  long  remained  in  this  condition  but  for  an 
event  wliich  the  Company  endeavoured  to  turn  to  its  OAvn 
advantage.  One  of  the  Company's  ships  from  Surat  brought 
information  that  one  of  Courten's  vessels  had  seized  on  two 
junks  belonging  to  Surat  and  Diu,  had  plundered  them,  and 
exposed  the  crews  to  torture ;  and  that  as  soon  as  this 
event  was  known  at  Surat,  the  President  and  Council  had 
been  seized  and-  imprisoned,  and  the  Company's  property 
confiscated,  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  owners  of  the 
junks.  All  this  was  stated  in  a  memorial  which  the 
Directors  presented  to  the  King :  they  predicted  the  ruin  of 
the  East  India  trade  unless  his  Majesty  should  interfere  in 
their  behalf,  and  be  pleased  to  take  the  illegality  of  the 
licences  and  their  consequences  to  the  trade  into  his  con- 
sideration. The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council, 
but  that  body  suspended  the  investigation  until  Courten's 
ships  should  return. 

In  1637-8  Courten's  ships  did  return,  and  their  car- 
goes sold  so  well,  that  the  adventurers  reaped  liandsome 
profits.     This  produced  fresh  remonstrances  from  the  Com- 

fiany  to  the  Crown ;  but  they  did  not  prevent  a  new 
icence  from  being  granted  to  Courten's  Association  for  five 
years,  but  they  were  prohibited  from  trading  to  places 
where  the  Company  had  established  factories,  and  the  Com- 
pany were  equally  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the 
establishments  of  the  new  association. 

Amidst  all  their  difficulties  the  Directors  seem  to  have 


relied  more  upon  petitions  and  memovials  than  upon  skill 
and  increased  efforts  in  the  management  of  their  trade. 
Tiiey  again  presented  to  the  King  a  full  statement  of  their 
grievances,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  their  complaints  :  the  instructions 
to  this  Committee  were  to  consider  the  propositions  which 
the  Company  might  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  trade ;  to 
form  regulations  for  this  trade  which  might  satisfy  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  adventurers  in  it,  that 
their  stock  had  been  properly  managed ; — to  vary  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  India  trade  had  been  conducted,  or  that 
of  a  general  joint-stock,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  each 
adventurer  to  employ  his  stock  to  his  own  advantage  ; — to 
have  the  trade  under  similar  regulations  with  those  ob- 
served by  the  Turkey  and  other  English  companies ; — to 
consider  how  the  differences  with  the  Dutch  might  be 
accommodated  ; — and  to  devise  a  plan  for  uniting  Courten's 
Association  with  the  Company. 

The  committee  do  not  seem  to  have  conducted  the  inquiry 
with  much  alacrity,  for  no  report  ever  appeared,  and  the 
Company  again  petitioned  the  King  for  justice  in  the  case 
of  tlie  seizure  of  the  two  junks  by  Courten's  ships ;  for 
injuries  sustained  by  the  Dutch,  and  other  matters.  At 
length  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  produced  some 
results,  for  in  the  year  1639  the  King  resolved  to  revoke 
Courten's  license,  and  to  renew  the  Company's  charter  on 
condition  of  their  raising  a  new  joint-stock,  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  an  extensive  scale. 

When  the  terms  of  the  projected  fourth  joint-stock  came 
to  be  considered,  it  appeared  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
third  joint-stock  had  made  frequent  but  unavailing  calls 
upon  the  Directors  to  close  that  concern,  and  bring  home 
what  belonged  to  it  in  India.  It  appears  also  that  payment 
was  demanded  of  the  capital  of  those  separate  funds  called 
the  joint-stocks  of  the  Company.  "  Upon  this  occasion  a 
difficult  question  might  have  presented  itself.  It  might 
have  been  disputed  to  whom  the  immoveable  property  of 
the  Company,  in  houses  and  in  lands,  both  in  India  and  in 
England,  acquired  by  parts  indiscriminately,  of  all  the 
joint-stocks,  belonged.  Amid  the  confusion  that  pervaded 
all  parts  of  the  Company's  affairs,  this  question  had  not 
begun  to  be  agitated  :  but  to  encourage  subsciiption  to  the 
new  joint-stock,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  condition,  '  that 
to  prevent  inconvenience  and  confusion  the  old  Company 
or  adventurers  in  the  third  joint-stock,  should  have 
sufficient  time  allowed  for  bringing  home  their  property, 
and  should  send  no  more  stock  to  India  after  the  month 
of  May.'  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  third  joint-stock,  and  by  the  same  i-ule  the  proprie- 
tors of  all  preceding  stocks,  were,  without  any  scruple  to 
be  deprived  of  their  share  in  what  is  technically  called  the 
'  dead  stock '  of  the  Company,  though  it  had  been  AvhoUy 
purchased  with  their  money.  There  was  another  condition 
to  which  inferences  of  some  importance  may  be  attached ; 
the  subscribers  to  the  new  stock  were  themselves  in  a 
General  Court  to  elect  the  Directors  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  should  be  committed,  and  to  renew  that 
election  annually.  As  this  was  a  new  Court  of  Directors, 
entirely  belonging  to  the  fourth  joint-stock,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  Directors,  in  whose  hands  the  third  joint- 
stock  had  been  placed,  must  still  have  remained  in  office, 
for  the  winding  up  of  that  concern.  And,  in  that  case, 
there  existed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  two  East  India 
Companies,  two  separate  bodies  of  proprietors,  and  two 
separate  Courts  of  Directors,  under  one  charter." 

The  previous  misfortunes  of  the  Company,  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Dutch  in  India,  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
political  affairs  at  home,  all  seem  to  have  had  an  unfavour- 
able effect  on  the  new  subscription.  No  more  than  22,500^. 
was  raised ;  and  the  Directors,  as  usual,  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  King  lamenting  their  fate  and  craving  relief. 

New  difficulties,  however,  awaited  the  Company.  The 
Parliament  having  refused  to  grant  supplies  for  conducting 
an  army  against  Scotland,  and  the  King  being  in  urgent 
want  of  money  for  the  public  service,  obliged  the  East  India 
Company  to  sell  to  the  Crown  the  whole  stock  of  pepper 
in  their  warehouses,  amounting  to  2310  bags,  or  607,5i!2  lbs., 
which  was  bought  by  the  King  on  credit  at  2*.  Id.  per 
pound,  or  63,283^.  II5.  Id.,  for  which  four  bonds  of  14,000/. 
each,  and  one  for  7283Z.  were  given  by  the  farmers  of  the 
customs  and  Lord  Cottington  to  the  Company,  vmder  agree- 
ment that  one  of  the  bonds  was  to  be  paid  regularly  every 
six  months.  This  pepper  was  sold  by  the  King  to  different 
merchants  for  ready  money  at  Is,  8d,  per  pound,  thus  pro- 
ducing 50,626?. 
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Of  the  money  thus  due  to  the  Coinpany  it  appears  that 
13,000/.  had  been  allowed  them  out  of  the  duties  which 
they  owed ;  the  farmers  declared  their  inability  to  advance 
the  remainder,  although  the  Company  threatened  to  arrest 
them.  The  Company  then  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  stating  that  upwards  of  47,000/.  was 
due,  and  as  they  owed  customs  to  the  amount  of  12,000/. 
prayed  that  this  sum  might  be  allowed  in  liquidation  of 
part  of  the  debt,  and  measures  taken  to  enable  them  to 
recover  the  remainder,  of  which  they  were  much  in  want, 
being  under  a  very  heavy  debt  at  interest.  The  King 
endeavoured  to  protect  those  who  stood  responsible  for 
him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Company  recovered 
the  large  balance  due  to  them. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Company's  factors  in  Persia  and  India ;  but  they  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Directors 
at  home.  In  Persia,  the  agent  having  died,  an  exami- 
nation of  his  books  proved  that  instead  of  applying  the 
Company's  money  to  the  promotion  of  their  trade,  he 
had  lent  above  12,000/.  to  the  Dutch,  whereby  they  had 
been  enabled  to  obtain  silk,  and  to  bear  down  the  English 
purchasers  of  that  article.  The  an-ival  of  Courten's  ships 
in  the  East  seems  to  have  spread  dismay  among  the 
factors,  and  for  a  time  to  have  suspended  all  trade.  Still, 
Jiowever,  something  was  done;  a  settlement  was  effected 
at  Madras,  "the  only  station  as  yet  chosen,  which  was 
destined  to  make  a  figure  in  the  future  history  of  the 
Company."  It  had  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  agents  at 
Masulipatam  that  a  fortified  station  on  the  Cororaandel 
coast  was  necessary  to  protect  the  Company's  servants  and 
property  both  against  the  Dutch  and  the  native  governors; 
for  this  reason  Fort  Armegaum  had  been  erected  ;  but  this 
not  proving  a  convenient  station  for  providing  the  muslins 
and  wove  goods  of  India  and  China,  for  which  the  trade  to 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  was  chiefly  pursued,  advantage  was 
taken,  in  1640-41,  of  the  permission  of  the  local  native  chief 
to  erect  a  fort  at  Madmspatam.  So  important  was  this 
station  considered,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of 
the  Directors  at  home,  the  agent  commenced  the  building 
to  which  he  attached  the  name  of  Fort  St.  George. 

The  trade  was  greatly  injured  for  want  of  funds.  The 
agents  in  the  East  raised  loans  of  the  Portuguese  to  enable 
them  to  complete  their  cargoes,  and  the  Directors  at  home 
made  efforts  to  obtain  money  by  a  new  subscription  ;  their 
object  however  was  to  obtain  no  more  than  was  sufficient 
for  the  immediate  supply  of  the  trade,  "lest  it  should  be 
exposed  to  risks,  from  the  wants  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
demands  of  its'  opponents."  The  sum  subscribed  was 
105,000/.,  which  was  cautiously  described  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  the  "  First  General  Voyage."  No  account  has 
been  preserved  of  the  ships,  or  of  the  distribution  of  the 
funds :  and,  indeed,  during  several  years  from  this  date,  the 
annual  equipments  of  the  Company  are  unknown,  as  is  also 
the  source  whence  their  funds  were  derived.  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  may  sufficiently  account  for  any  want 
of  information  on  the  subject. 

The  policy  of  the  Company  during  the  Civil  War  is 
sufficiently  evident.  Their  object  was  to  support  their 
charter  and  privileges  against  the  tide  of  public  opinion, 
which  had  set  in  strongly  against  monopolies :  the  Com- 
pany endeavoured,  according  to  Bruce,  "to  keep  out  of 
view  questions  regarding  their  rights,  and  yet  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  of  the  importance  of  the  East  India 
trade  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  part  of  the 
community.  The  measure  adopted  by  the  Company  on  this 
occasion  was  to  bring  forward  the  plan  of  a  new  subscrip- 
tion to  support  the  trade,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Parliament ;  and  as  the  Court  were  satisfied  that  the  only 
motive  which  could  influence  the  leaders  of  this  assembly, 
was  ths  prospect  of  gain  to  themselves,  as  individuals,  an 
advertisement  was  published,  stating  that  a  limited  time 
would  be  allowed  to  the  subscribers  to  fill  up  the  list,  but, 
in  deference  to  members  of  Parliament,  the  period  would 
be  prolonged  in  their  favour,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  of  the  subject,  and  to  become  sub- 
scribers. This  plan  succeeded,  and  the  appi'obation  of  the 
Commons  was  obtained,  not  only  of  the  plan  itself,  but  of 
the  advantages  which  it  held  out  to  such  of  their  number 
as  might  be  disposed  to  become  subscribers,  or  members  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  being  accejjted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, it,  in  fact,  recognised  or  gave  a  public  sanction  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Company." 

But  the  renewal  of  the  Chartei',  which  was  made  the 
condition  Of  the  fourth  joint-stock,  had  noi  yet  been  gradated. 


In  1660  the  Company  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Council 
of  State,  in  which  the  continued  existence  of  Courten's 
Association,  was  made  the  chief  subject  of  complaint.  Th« 
consent  of  the  King  to  withdraw  the  licence  to  those  rivals 
Avas  urged ;  their  depredations  were  enlarged  on,  and  their 
present  application  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  form  a 
settlement  on  the  Island  of  Assada,  near  Madagascar,  was 
made  the  subject  of  earnest  complaint.  After  enumerating 
a  variety  of  matters,  the  Company  prayed  that  the  Council 
of  State  would  recommend  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass 
an  act,  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  East  India 
trade  as  managed  by  the  Company. 

The  Council  of  State  did  not  enter  upon  the  question  of 
the  Company's  rights,  but  recommended  them  to  come  to 
some  agreement  with  the  Assada  merchants,  as  Courten's 
Association  was  now  called.  The  latter  prefen-ed  a  separate 
trade  on  their  own  funds  to  incorporation  with  the  Com-, 
pany ;  but  being  probably  aware  that  their  existence  as  a 
separate  body  would  be  no  longer  permitted,  they  proposed 
certain  terms  to  the  Company,  by  which  they  agi-eed  to 
associate  with  them.  After  some  objection  and  discussion 
on  both  sides  a  union  was  effected,  and  application  was  made 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  confirm  and  regulate  the  ti'ade, 
A  resolution  was  passed  in  Parliament  directing  it  to  be  car-- 
ried  on  by  a  joint-stock;  but  all  further  decision  respecting 
the  Company's  affairs  was  suspended.  A  stock  was  accor- 
dingly formed,  called  the  "  United  Joint-Stock,"  but  its 
amount  is  unknown.  It  appears  that  two  ships  were  fitted 
out  in  the  season  1649-50,  carrying  bullion  to  the  amount 
of  60,000/. 

It  could  hai-dly  be  expected  that  the  two  rival  bodies 
should  work  well  together ;  their  affairs  were  in  such  a  state 
of  complexity,  arising  chiefly  from  the  number  of  separate 
capitals,  that  it  was  recommended  by  each  of  the  l?resi- 
dencies  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  combine  those 
separate  stocks. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Company  at  home  about  this 
period,  are  very  obscurely  stated ;  but  in  the  East  the 
English  obtained,  in  Bengal,  the  first  of  those  peculiar 
privileges  which  had  so  much  influence  on  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  Company.  This  event  has  been  variously 
stated  by  various  writers,  but  as  no  one  seems  to  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  arrive  at  the  tinith  as  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Mill's  Histori/  of  British 
India,  we  follow  his  account. 

The  surgeons  of  the  Company's  ships  had  been  occa- 
sionally employed  by  Mahomedans  of  rank  at^  Surat  and 
other  'places,  and  had  acquired  credit  for  their  skill  and 
science.  Whilst  Shah  Jehan  was  in  the  Dekhan,  one  of 
his  daughters  was  dreadfully  burnt,  and,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Vizier,  an  express  was  sent  to  Surat  for  an 
English  surgeon.  The  factory  dispatched  Mr.  Gabriel 
Boughton,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  cure  the  princess, 
and  thereby  acquired  that  favour  with  the  emperor,  which 
he  used  to  procure  the  privilege  of  free  trade  for  the 
English.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Shuja,  whilst  in  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  countrymen. 

The  wars  which  raged  among  the  natives  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast,  rendered  commerce  difficult  and  uncertain. 
The  Directors  refused  to  add  to  the  fortificatiens  at  Madras, 
on  the  ground  of  expense,  but  Fort  St.  George  was  erected 
into  a  Presidency  in  1653-4.  About  this  time  the  war 
between  Cromwell  and  the  Dutch,  though  favourable  to 
the  British  arms  in  Europe,  was  dangerous  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Company  in  India ;  all  trade  on  the  part  of  the 
English  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  scarcely  a  ship  dared  to 
put  out  for  fear  of  being  caught  in  the  clutches  of  their 
powerful  rival. 

But  Cromwell  soon  reduced  the  Dutch  to  the  necessity 
of  asking  for  peace,  almost  on  his  o\vn  terms,  and  it  was 
granted.  In  the  treaty  concluded  at  Westminster,  in  1654, 
a  clause  was  inserted,  in  which  they  engaged  to  conform  to 
whatever  justice  might  prescribe,  regarding  the  massacre  at 
Amboyna.  It  was  also  agreed  to  name  commissioners,  four 
on  each  side,  who  should  meet  at  London,  to  make  an. 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  two  nations.  "  One  remark- 
able and  not  an  ill-contrived  condition  was,  that  if  the 
appointed  commissioners  should,  within  a  stipulated  time, 
be  unable  to  agree,  the  differences  in  question  should  be 
subn\itted  to  the  judgment  and  arbitration  of  the  Protestant 
Swiss  Cantons." 


John  W.  Parkeb,  Poblisheb,  West  Stband,  London. 
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THE  GrxEEK  ISLANDS.  No.  II. 
PATMOS,  OR  PATINO. 
Patmos  is  a  small  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  it  is  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meander, 
on  that  coast,  and  is  about  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Island  of  Samos,  and  nearly  sixty  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  that  of  Stanco,  or  Cos,  as  it 
was  anciently  called.  Its  form  is  extremely  irregular, 
consisting,  in  its  whole  circuit,  of  one  succession  of 
capes  and  bays, — the  latter  forming  so  many  different 
ports,  all  admirably  adapted  to  afford  excellent  shelter 
to  vessels.  In  one  place,  the  breadth  of  the  island 
is  reduced  to  less  than  250  yards  5  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  it  here  forms  is  all  that  prevents  it 
from  being  separated  into  two  distinct  portions. 

Patmos  affords  one  of  the  few  exceptions  which 
are  to  he  found  to  the  general  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  islands  of  the  ^geanj — its  natural  advantages 
are,  indeed,  very  few.  The  whole  of  the  island  is 
little  better  than  one  continued  rock,  rising  fre- 
quently into  hills  and  mountains.  Tournefort  cha- 
racterizes it  as  "  bleak,  uncovered,  without  wood,  and 
very  barren."  Its  valleys  are  seldom  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  scar  :ely  ever  reward  it ;  almost  the 
only  spot,  indeed,  on  which  it  has  been  attempted,  is 
a  small  valley  in  the  west,  where  the  richer  inhabit- 
ants have  a  few  gardens.  There  is  a  curious  little 
account  of  the  condition  of  this  island,  in  the  latter 
part  of  tha  seventeenth  century,  contained  in  a  work 
written  by  a  dignitary  of  Ihe  Greek  church — Joseph 
Georgireues,  Archbishop  of  Samos  ;  it  was  translated 
into  English  by  "  one  that  knew  the  author  in  Con- 
stantinople," and  published  in  1678,  when  the  arch- 
bishop was  living  in  London.  In  the  book,  which 
Tournefort  was  unable  to  procure  (it  being  so  scarce), 
we  are  told  that  the  island  was  "  well  stored  with 
vines,  fig-trees,  lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  corn 
sufhcient  for  the  inhabitants."  Tournefort,  who 
visited  Patmos  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
afterwards,  speaks  of  it  as  not  producing  much  wheat 
or  barley ;  and  of  wine,  only  1000  barrels, — the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  of  this  article  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants  being  procured  from 
Santorin,  which  has  always  been  famous  for  yielding 
it  in  profusion.  He  quotes  a  Greek  writer,  who  was 
one  of  the  slaves  carried  off  by  the  Saracens,  at  the 
capture  of  Saloniki  or  Thessalonica,  by  Amurr.'Lh 
the  Second,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  conveyed 
to  Candia, — as  affirming  that  "  these  unfortunate 
wretches  tarried  six  days  at  Patmos,  and  had  n)t 
water  to  drink."  Tournefort  adds  that  they  might 
have  fared  well,  had  they  been  suffered  to  hunt,  there 
being  an  abundance  of  partridges,  rabbits,  quails, 
turtles,  pigeons,  and  snipes,  in  the  island. 

At  the  present  day,  Patmos  is  dependent  for  pro- 
visions upon  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Anatolia, 
and  for  wine  upon  the  island  of  Samos :  almost  every 
article  of  food  is  thixs  obliged  to  be  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance, — a  circumstance  that  may 
account  for  the  high  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  "  I 
never  remember,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  "  .seeing  the 
articles  of  food  so  dear  in  the  Levant  as  they  are  at 
Patmos.  All  the  men  in  Patmos, — as  in  most  islands 
of  the  Levant,  which  are  deprived  of  the  resources  of 
agriculture, — are  seamen.  They  make  frequent  voyages 
to  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  are  said  to  be,  in  conse- 
quence, more  enUgbtened,  and  far  less  superstitious, 
than  the  generality  of  the  Greeks.  The  women  are 
chiefly  employed  in  making  stockings  from  the  sup- 
plies of  cotton  which  they  derive  from  Anatolia  5  they 
produce  very  durable  articles,  and  demand  a  very 
high  price  for  them. 


The  town  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  a 
high  rocky  mountain,  which  rises  immediately  from 
the  sea,  and  terminates  with  the  famous  convent  or 
monastery  of  St.  John,  which  is  represented  in  our 
engraving.  It  contains  about  400  houses,  which,  with 
a  few  more  in  the  Port  la  Scala,  the  chief  harbour 
of  the  island,  are  all  the  habitations  to  be  found  in 
it.  Tournefort  says  that  the  town  was  originally  built 
in  that  part  close  to  the  sea,  but  that  the  corsairs 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  quit  it,  and  retire  up  the 
mountain,  a  farther  distance  from  the  coast.  Georgi- 
reues tells  us  that  there  were  at  one  time  800  "  fair 
houses"  close  to  the  convent,  inhabited  by  "  rich 
merchants  that  traded  into  all  parts.  But  the  many 
revolutions,"  he  adds,  "  which  have  happened  since, 
have  eclipsed  the  former  glory  of  the  place;  and 
their  ships  of  merchandize  are  all  dwindled  into 
small  fisher-boats ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  all  ex- 
tremely poor."  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  and 
for  the  most  part  well  constructed  :  it  being  strange, 
as  Tournefort  remarks,  that,  "  in  so  poor  a  country, 
the  houses  are  better  built  than  in  the  islands  where 
there  is  more  trade."  As  the  town  is  built  partly  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  partly  on  its  de- 
clivity, some  of  the  streets  are  remarkably  steep  and 
difficult  of  ascent ;  they  are  also  ill-paved,  and  ex- 
tremely narrow,  few  being  more  than  eight  feet  in 
width.  The  view  of  the  island  from  the  highest 
point  is  said  to  be  very  curious.  "  The  eye  looks 
down,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  "  on  nothing  but  mountains 
below  it;  and  the  excessive  narrowness  of  the  island, 
with  the  curious  form  of  its  coasts  have  an  extraordi- 
nary appearance." 

The  convent,  or  monastery,  of  which  it  is  justly 
remarked,  that  it  would  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  a 
citadel,  is  a  solid  substantial  building,  consisting  of 
several  irregular  towers.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Commenus  3  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Christodoulos,  who  was 
previously  an  abbot  in  Asia  Minor,  with  jurisdiction 
"  over  some  monasteries  near  a  great  lake,  about  a 
day's  journey  and  a  half  from  Ephesus."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  molestations  of  the  Turks,  whose 
power  was  rapidly  increasing  in  that  quarter,  he  ob- 
tained, about  the  year  1 100,  a  grant  from  the  emperor 
of  the  whole  of  Patmos,  and  the  uninhabited  islands 
near  it,  with  permission  to  build  a  monastery  there. 
Having  transported  his  family  and  wealth  thither,  he 
proceeded  to  erect  an  edifice  near  one  of  the  ports  ; 
"but  not  liking  the  place,"  to  use  the  words  of  Georgi- 
reues, "  and,  as  the  tradition  goes,  being  warned  by  a 
vision  and  a  voice  from  heaven,  he  quitted  that  mo- 
nastery, and  built  another  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
island,  and  fortified  it  with  a  strong  castle,  environed 
with  high  and  strong  walls;  and  there  he  built  a 
church."  This  church  is  small,  but  neat ;  the  floor  is 
of  mosaic,  and  over  tlie  altar  are  three  pictures,  of  a 
very  inferior  kind,  representing  our  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  They  were 
given  to  the  monastery,  according  to  what  the  monks 
told  Mr.  Turner,  by  Peter  the  Great.  "  The  sexton 
made  us  pay  a  crown,"  says  Tournefort,  "  for  shov.'- 
ing  us  the  body  of  St.  Christodoulos  :  they  believe 
that  it  was  at  this  saint's  persuasion  the  emperor 
caused  the  house  to  be  built.  The  good  father,  for 
t'other  crown,  would  fain  have  drawn  out  the  shrine, 
to  let  us  see  they  had  the  whole  body ;  but  we  had 
enough  of  his  head  and  face." 

The  yearly  revenues  of  this  monastery  amounted, 
at  one  time,  to  13,000  dollars  :  they  were  much 
reduced  in  the  days  of  the  Archbishop  Gcorgircue?, 
and  are,  of  course,  still  more  so  now.  There  is  a 
library  attached  to  the  institution,  containing  a  great 
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many  manuscript  and  printed  books,  which  have 
been  repeatedly  examined  by  Fi-ench  and  English 
travellers.  The  manuscripts  are  almost  wholly  of  a 
theological  character, — copies  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
Fathers,  &c.,  all  in  Greek.  The  printed  books  contain 
some  good  works ;  but  none,  except  those  written  in 
Greek,  are  of  any  use  to  the  nuonks,  who  seldom 
understand  any  but  their  own  language. 

Patmos  is  wholly  devoid  of  historical  importance 
in  an  ordinary  point  of  view ;  but  this  deficiency  is 
amply   compensated    by   the    deep    interest   which 
attaches  to  it  in  the  Christian  mind  from  its   con- 
nexion with  the  life  of   St.  John,  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,  or,  as   he  was   emphatically  called,  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."     In  the  persecution  of 
Domitian,  which  began  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  95, 
'  that  holy  evangelist  was  banished  to  Patmos ;  and 
we  have  his  own  testimony,  that,  during  his  residence 
in  that  island,  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of 
Revelations.     "  I  John,"  he  says  in  his  first  chapter, 
addressing  the  Seven  Churches  which  were  in  Asia, 
"  who  also  am  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribu- 
lation, and  in  the  kingdom   and  patience   of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 
It  was  probably  during  his  abode  there,  too,  as  is 
observed  by  the  Rev.  S.  Hinds  in  the  Encylopcedia  Me- 
tropolitana,   that  he  wrote    his  Epistles.     Upon  the 
death  of  Domitian,  and  the  ai\nulling  of  his  acts  by 
the  Roman  senate,  his  successor,  Nerva,  recalled  all 
whom  he  had  banished ;  and  our  Apostle  was  restored 
an  the  beginning  of  the  year  97  to  his  residence  at 
Ephesus,  where  he   continued    undisturbed   till  the 
day  of  his  death.     His  exile  and  residence  in  Patmos 
lasted  only  eighteen  months,  though  the  term  has 
been  extended  by  some  to  five  and  even  fifteen  years. 
Two  early  writers  affirm  that  he  was  sent  to  Patmos 
to  work  in  certain  mines  then  supposed  to  be  exist- 
ing.    It  was  either  during  the  period  of  his  banish- 
ment, or  after  his  recall,  again  to  use  the  words  of 
the  authority  above  quoted,  that  he  composed  his 
Gospel.     "  The  tradition  of  this  island,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Georgireues,  "  is  very  positive,  that  he  writ 
his  Gospel  here  likewise,  and  that,  upon  the  request 
of  the  islanders,  who,  at  his  departure,  after  seven 
years'  abode  in   the  island,   did   importune  him   to 
leave  them  in  writing  what  they  ought  to  believe : 
whereupon  he  staid  eight  days  longer,  to  dictate  the 
Gospel  to  his  disciples,  who  writ  it.     They  add  more, 
that,  as  he  was  beginning  the  work,  there  happened  a 
great   thunder-storm    and    earthquake,    whereupon, 
looking  up  to  heaven  be  spake  these  words, — In  the 
beginning  was  the  word.     Besides,   it  is  a  most  con- 
firmed tradition,  that  the  cavern  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  the   Holy  Grotto,    was   made  by   the 
rupture  of  the  earth  in  that  earthquake." 

The  "  Holy  Grotto"  here  mentioned,  or  "  the 
Grotto  of  the  Apocalypse,"  as  it  is  also  called,  is 
marked  out  by  another  tradition  as  the  place  in 
which  St.  John  wrote  his  Revelation, — a  circumstance 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  "  confirmed  tradition" 
above  mentioned,  relative  to  the  formation  of  the 
cavern  at  the  very  time  of  his  departure.  It  is  a 
natural  cavern,  situate  about  midway  between  the 
town  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  Tort  La 
Scala  at  its  foot.  It  extends  in  the  rock  to  the  depth 
of  about  twenty  feet,  having  a  breadth  of  about 
thirty-six,  and  a  height  varying  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet.  "  In  and  around  it,"  says  Mr.  Tiu-ner,  "  the 
Greeks  have  dressed  up  one  of  their  tawdry  churches ; 
and  on  the  same  site  is  a  small  school  attached  to  the 
church,  in  which  a  few  children  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  Helieuick^  +his  is  a  very  good  institution, 


and  had  good  books,  and  Romaic  maps  printed  in 
Vienna,  abounding  more  in  ornaments  than  in  accu- 
racy." As  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  superstitions  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks 
concerning  this  grotto :  Georgireues  tells  us  that  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  paid  great  devotion 
to  it;  and  they  talk  here,  he  adds,  of  a  fig-tree  whose 
figs  have  naturally  the  characters  of  the  word  Apoca- 
lypsis, — in  Greek,  of  course.  TournefSrt  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Superior  with  some  pieces  of  the  rock, 
and  assured  that  they  had  the  virtue  to  expel  evil 
spirits,  and  cure  divers  and  sundry  diseases.  "  In 
return,"  says  the  Frenchman,  "  I  gave  him  some 
pilulcB  febrifugce  (fever  pills),  which  he  had  no  little 
occasion  for,  to  expel  an  ague  that  had  hung  upon 
him  some  months." 

Patmos  used  to  be  a  famous  resort  of  pirates.  Dr. 
Clarke,  after  describing  with  enthusiasm  the  splendid 
scene  which  he  witnessed  in  passing  by  Patmos,  with 
feelings  naturally  excited  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
local  solemnity,  and  "  the  evening  sun,  behind  the 
towering  cliffs  of  Patmos,  gilding  the  battlements  of 
the  Monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  with  its  parting 
rays — the  consecrated  island,  surrounded  by  inex- 
pressible brightness,  seeming  to  float  upon  an  abyss 
of  fire,"  while  the  moon  in  milder  splendour  was 
rising  full  over  the  opposite  expanse, — proceeds  then 
to  remark  "  how  very  different  were  the  reflections 
caused  upon  leaving  the  deck  by  observing  a  sailor 
with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  and  our  captain 
busied  in  appointing  an  extraordinary  watch  for  the 
night,  as  a  precaution  against  the  pirates  who  swarm 
in  these  seas.  These  wretches,  dastardly  as  well  as 
cruel,  the  instant  they  board  a  vessel,  put  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  crew  to  death.  They  lurk  about  the 
isle  of  Fourni  (to  the  north  of  Patmos,)  in  great 
numbers;  taking  possession  of  bays  and  creeks  the 
least  frequented  by  other  mariners.  After  they  have 
plundered  a  ship,  they  borea  hole  through  her  bottom, 
sink  her,  and  take  to  their  boats  again."  Georgireues 
complains  bitterly  of  the  pirates,  "  as  well  Christian 
as  Mohammedan,"  that  often  in  his  time  pillaged  the 
poor  people,  who  had  no  other  remedy  but  patience, 
and  "  sometimes  the  pleasure,"  he  maliciously  adds, 
"  of  seeing  them  perish  at  sea  that  had  been  so  in- 
jurious to  a  shore."  The  Patmosians  used  to  complain 
more  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Christian  pirates  than  of 
the  Turks ;  and  though  the  islanders  had  procured 
charters  and  patents  from  the  Pope,  from  the  King 
of  France,  from  the  state  of  Venice,  from  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  to 
secure  them  from  the  injuries  of  Christian  corsairs, 
"  it  was  so  far  from  prevailing  upon  them  to  withhold 
their  hands  from  rapine,  that  it  did  but  provoke  them 
to  more  fierceness."  The  knights  of  Malta  used  to 
be  among  the  v/orst  of  these  robbers.  Mr.  Turner 
saw  in  the  library  of  the  Monastery,  three  bulls  from 
Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  Urban  the  Eighth,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  issued  to  protect  the 
island  from  their  incursions. 

The  island  of  Patmos  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Turkey,  and  is  one  of  the  number  that  are  considered 
to  belong  to  the  Capitan  Pacha :  the  revenue  which 
it  yields  is  paid  to  him,— -the  greater  part  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Monastery. 

The  season  in  which  the  exercise  of  kindness  and  fi-iend- 
ship  is  most  precious,  is  when  it  is  most  wanted;  and 
when  is  it  most  wanted  but  in  the  hour  of  danger,  distress, 
persecution,  and  desertion  ?  Let  not  selfish  considerations 
detach  us  from  those  whose  virtues  merit  our  regard,  and 
whose  necessities  require  our  interposition ;  but  when 
others  have  forsaken  them,  let  us  show  our  disinterested 
affection  by  more  persevering  attachment,  and  more  ex- 
emplary attentions. — Bishop  Mant. 
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II ALLEY'S  COMET. 
There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  our  familiar 
association  of  the  names  of  individual  astronomers 
with  some  of  those  heavenly  bodies  which  are  the 
works  of  one  great  Creator,  who  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names.  When  we  speak,  for  instance,  of  Hal- 
ley's  Comet,  our  minds  are  called  to  contemplate  a 
double  wonder  : — the  luminous  body  which  traverses 
vast  tracts  of  space  at  regular  intervals  and  under 
the  direction  of  certain  laws,  and  the  intellect  of  man, 
which  has  calculated  those  intervals  and  gained  some 
acquaintance  with  those  laws.  We  have  thus  before 
us  an  astonishing  exhibition  of  the  Creator's  power  at 
once  in  the  material  and  in  the  intellectual  world ;  and, 
if  we  duly  consider  them,  the  latter  wonder  may  well 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  greater  of  the  two.  Sui-ely 
we  are  at  once  short-sighted  and  unthankful,  if,  while 
we  admire  the  works  of  God  in  the  heavens  above  us, 
we  fail  to  observe,  as  an  operation  of  the  same 
omnipotence  and  skill,  the  human  minds  which  are 
around  us  and  within  us. 

Some  account  of  comets  in  general  has  already 
been  given  in  this  work  * :  our  present  design  is  to 
furnish  such  particulars  as  may  be  generally  interest- 
ing with  respect  to  the  one  which  has  lately  become 
visible,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  astronomers. 

This  comet  receives  its  name  from  Halley,  an 
English  astronomer,  contemporary  with  Newton,  who 
first  ascertained  the  period  of  its  revolution,  and  pre- 
dicted its  return  in  the  year  1759.  Little  or  nothing 
was  known  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  comets 
until  within  the  last  two  centuries :  the  reports  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  chroniclers  and  histoi'ians 
concerning  their  appearance  at  different  times  are 
often  exaggerated,  or  otherwise  incorrect,  and  can 
never  be  relied  on ;  and,  therefore,  the  early  history 
of  the  comet  under  consideration  is  very  obscure, 
and,  in  fact,  cannot  be  said  to  be  known.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  is  the  comet  which  appeared  B.C.  130, 
a  year  rendered  remarkable  in  history  by  the  birth 
of  Mithridates  ;  that  another  of  its  periodical  returns 
took  place  a.d.  550,  the  year  in  which  Rome  was 
taken  by  Totila ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  which  ap- 
peared A.D.  1305,  and  is  described  as  having  been  of 
terrific  magnitude,  and  followed  by  a  severe  plague. 
These  returns  of  the  remarkable  visiter  are,  however, 
only  the  subject  of  conjecture. 

The  first  return  which  is  clearly  ascertained  and 
verified,  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1456  3 
and  it  appeared  afterwards,  at  intervals  of  about 
seventy-five  or  seventy-six  years,  a.d.  1531,  1607, 
1682,  and  1759.  It  may  be  interesting  to  have 
some  few  particulars  of  its  history,  connected  with 
these  several  appearances'. 

In  the  year  1456,  the  comet  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  size  unusually  large ;  and  its  tail  is  reported, 
whether  truly  or  not,  to  have  extended  over  a  third- 
part  of  the  visible  hemisphere.  At  this  time,  the 
Mohammedan  power  had  been  exceedingly  powerful, 
and  had  filled  Europe  with  alarm  :  the  comet,  as 
usual,  was  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  evil;  and  it  is 
said,  that  the  Pope  (Calixtus  the  Third,)  solemnly 
exorcised  both  the  comet  and  the  Turks.  Surely, 
when  we  read  of  such  foolish  mummeries  as  this,  we 
ought  to  feel  grateful  in  the  reflection  that  the  pre- 
sent return  of  the  same  heavenly  body  finds  the 
light  of  science  almost  univerally  diffused,  and  the 
still  better  light  of  the  Reformed  Religion  spread  over 
a  large  portion  of  Europe.  And  well  may  Englishmen, 
especiaUy,  be  thankful  that  their  country  is  provided 
with  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whose  office  it  is  to 
hold  forth  the  pure  word  of  life,  and  who,  at  the 
•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  145,  146. 


same  time,  are  among  the  foremost  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  true  philosophy  and  science. 

In  1531,  the  comet  was  observed  by  Peter  Apian, 
an  astronomer  of  Ingoldstadt,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  his  theory  respecting  the  direction  of  the 
tails,  or  trains,  of  these  remarkable  bodies  :  and  the 
observation  which  he  had  made  was  hereby  fully 
established,  that  the  direction  of  the  tail  is  (nearly) 
in  a  prolongation  of  the  line  from  the  sun  to  the 
comet ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  tail  issues  from 
the  comet  in  a  line  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  sun. 

In  1607,  its  apparent  magnitude  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  great  as  on  former  occasions  j  and  its 
light,  at  the  same  time,  was  less  brilliant.  It  was 
observed  by  the  astronomers  Kepler  and  Longo- 
montanus. 

The  return  of  the  comet  in  1682,  although  we  do 
not  hear  of  anything  remarkable  in  its  appearance, 
was  rendered  highly  important  by  the  observations 
of  astronomers.  It  was  observed,  in  England,  by 
Halley;  and,  six  years  afterwards.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  his  Principia,  announced  his  discovery  that  comets 
move  in  elliptical  orbits  round  the  sun ;  inviting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  astronomers  of  his  day  to  ascer- 
tain the  periodical  return  of  some  of  those  which 
had  already  been  observed.  This  task  was  accom- 
plished by  Halley,  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  comet  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682, 
and  pronounced,  although  with  some  hesitation,  its 
return  at  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  or  the  beginning 
of  1759.  This  prediction,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
the  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. 

The  return  of  the  comet  in  1759,  thus  foretold, 
was  expected  with  great  eagerness  by  astronomers  ; 
and  its  appearance  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  advance 
and  triumphs  of  science.  It  was  first  seen,  as  was 
afterwards  known,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1758; 
but  its  appearance  was  not  announced  until  the  21st 
of  January  in  the  following  year.  Towards  the 
middle  of  February,  it  plunged  into  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  whence  it  emerged  about  the  end  of  March ; 
and  it  was  visible,  at  different  times,  until  the  end  of 
June.  According  to  most  accounts,  the  comet,  on 
this  occasion,  was  not  attended  by  any  visible  tail  or 
train.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  conclude  that  it 
was  without  a  train ;  but  the  circumstance  that  none 
was  seen  is  extraordinary,  and  distinguishes  this 
appearance  from  all  others  which  are  recorded  of  the 
same  body.  At  its  present  return,  it  has  displayed 
a  train  of  great  length  and  brilliancy. 

Since  the  time  of  Halley,  astronomical  obser- 
vations and  calculations  have  become  more  exact, 
and  great  progress,  in  various  ways,  has  been  made 
in  the  science.  The  present  return  of  the  comet, 
accordingly^  has  been  fixed  with  greater  confidence, 
and  with  more  precision  ;  but  astronomers  still  find 
it  impossible  to  predict  the  time  of  its  perihelion,  or 
nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  with  complete  exactness. 
One  chief  reason  of  this  is,  that  comets,  in  a  still 
greater  degree  than  planets,  are  subject  to  pertur- 
bations in  their  course,  from  the  action  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  near  which  they  pass ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  move  with  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
according  as  they  approach  more  or  less  near  to  larger 
bodies  in  their  course.  "  The  great  number  of  small 
quantities,"  says  M.  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his  treatise 
on  this  comet*,  "which  are  necessarily  neglected  in 
calculation ;  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists  res- 
pecting the  size  of  some  of  the  planets,  particularly 

•  Notice  sur  la  Comete  de  Halley,  et  son  IJetoiir  en  1835,  par  G. 
de  Pontecoulant :  a  work  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  many  par- 
ticulars recorded  in  this  paper. 
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Uranus  ;  the  resistance  of  a  very  rarefied  medium, 
which  evidently  had  an  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  comet  of  1819,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  alter- 
ing, more  or  less,  the  shape  of  a  comet's  orbit,  and, 
consequently,  of  diminishing  the  time  of  its  revo- 
lution. All  these  circumstances  may  concur  in  baffling 
our  expectations,  and  may  either  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  period  assigned  for  the  return  of  the  comet  to 
its  perihelion." 

However,  the  calculations  such  as  have  been  made, 
verified  as  they  now  are  by  the  actual  return  of  the 
comet,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  great 
and  gratifying  progress  in  the  science  of  astronomy ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  expected  comet  will  assist  astrono- 
mers in  adjusting  their  calculations,  and  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  still  greater  accuracy  and  precision. 
The  day  on  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
comet  will  be  at  its  perihelion,  or  the  part  of  its 
orbit  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  the  13th  of  November; 
and  it  is  during  the  days  immediately  succeeding, 
that  it  may  be  expected  to  appear  with  its  greatest 
brilliancy. 

There  are  then  many  reasons  why  we  cannot  but 
look  with  great  interest  on  this  illustrious  visiter. 
The  comet  is,  in  itself,  a  beautiful  and  unusual  spec- 
tacle, and  presents  to  our  contemplation  an  astonishing 
effect  of  creative  and  upholding  Power  :  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  successful  scientific  prediction,  and 
will  tend  to  shed  still  further  light  on  the  science  of 
astronomy.  There  are  but  very  few  persons  now  alive 
whose  memories  record  its  last  visit;  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  greater  number  of  men  of  the 
present  generation  will  not  witness  its  next.  Before 
this  comet  shall  come  again  towards  the  sun,  our 
spirits  will  have  returned  to  God,  who  gave  them. 

The  periods  of  the  revolutions  of  this  comet  which 
are  clearly  ascertained,  are  as  follows: — the  first, 
seventy-six  years,  two  months ;  the  second,  seventy- 
five  years;  the  third,  seventy-six  years,  six  months; 
the  fourth,  or  last,  seventy- six  years,  eight-months. 

Comets  have  been  supposed  to  possess  an  unfavour- 
able influence  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth ;  but 
this  opinion  has  been  entertained,  as  it  appears, 
without  sufficient  reason.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sup- 
posed that  these  bodies,  so  far  from  being  noxious  or 
pestilential,  are  of  use  in  supplying  a  portion  of 
wholesome  moisture  to  the  atmosphere;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer,  fr®m  our  general  acquaintance 
with  the  universe,  that,  even  if  we  cannot  ascertain 
precisely  in  what  way  comets  are  of  service,  yet  they 
have  been  formed  for  some  wise  end,  and  accomplish 
some  useful  and  important  purpose  in  their  periodical 
returns  to  the  sun.  There  are  very  many  unknown 
benefits  and  mercies  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good. 

It  has  been  asked.  Is  it  possible  for  a  comet  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth ;  and.  If  such  an  event 
should  occur,  what  would  be  the  consequence  >  To 
which  astronomers  reply,  that,  for  aught  we  know, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  such  a  collision  to  take  place 
in  the  course  of  ages ;  but  that  the  size  of  all  comets 
which  have  been  observedi,  is  so  very  small  in  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  earth,  that  the  shock  given  to 
our  planet  would  not  be  very  great,  and  the  damage 
only  be  local.  If,  however,  a  comet  at  all  like  the 
earth  in  magnitude  should  come  into  contact  with  this 
planet,  the  event  would  produce  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  thence  a  vast  dis- 
turbance of  our  system.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain ; — our  earth  will  remain  in  its  present  position 
as  long  as  it  may  be  the  will  of  God,  the  Almighty 
Creator,  that  it  shall  be  there.     He  who  hath  said  to 


the  sea,  "  Thus  far  shalt  tiioil  come  and  no  furiker," 
has  marked  out,  also,  the  path  of  the  comet,  and  t!ie 
movements  of  the  whole  planetary  system.  Ucsides 
this,  a  Christian  may  add,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore 
will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea;  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  aiul  be  troubled  ; 
though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof." 
Ps.  xLvi.  1—3.  J.E.  R. 

THE  FLY  IN  TURNIPS. 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year  many  of  the  turnip- 
crops  in  Kent  were  totally  destroyed  l)y  a  small 
black  caterpillar,  vulgarly  called  the  Nigger.  This* 
county  had  not  been  afflicted  with  such  a  visitation 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years;  at  which  time,  I  have 
been  told,  that  many  enterprising  farmers  had  saved 
such  fields  where  the  injury  had  scarcely  bep-an,  bv 
turning  in  hundreds  of  ducks,  with  a  boy  goin'»- 
before  them  with  a  long  pole,  brushing  the  caterpillavii 
off  the  leaves  of  the  plants;  and  that  it  was  amusino- 
enough  to  witness  the  ducks  waddling  after  their 
courier,  and  devouring  these  insects  with  avidity, 
eyeing  both  sides  of  every  leaf,  lest  they  should  miss 
such  palatable  morsels. 

In  the  middle  of  September  I  still  observed  several 
stragglers,  or  perhaps  larvaa  of  a  second  brood. 
Anxious  to  ascertain  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect  into 
which  such  larvae  might  turn,  I  captured  several,  and 
placed  them  in  a  box  prepared  for  the  occasion,, 
feeding  them  with  turnip-leaves  fresh  gathered  every 
morning,  with  a  sprinkling  of  mould  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  For  the  first  few  days  they  appeared  to 
thrive;  but,  from  some  cause  of  which  I  was  ignorant, 
they  gradually  declined  and  died  off. 

These  caterpillars,  or  larvae,  I  found  to  be  of 
different  lengths,  varying  from  five-eights  to  four- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  They'  appear  to  eat  only  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  turnip -leaf,  leaving  the  fibres,  and 
are  not  often  found  on  Svvedes  or  rape. 

The  upper  part  is,  at  first  appearance,  black ;  but 
upon  a  closer  inspection,  with  a  slight  magnifier,  it 
is  more  of  a  dark  slate-colour  than  absolutely  black. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  back  is  a  black  line  from 
head  to  tail:  on  either  side,  there  is  a  longitudinal 
light  gray  line,  succeeded  by  a  line  of  dark  slate,  the 
under  part  being  also  of  a  light  gray :  the  head  is 
black  and  retractile,  or  capable  of  being  drawn  in, 
with  very  short  pointad  antennae,  scarce  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  has  six  short  legs  articulated,  and 
eight  pair  of  light  gray  stumps  tipped  with  black. 


Upon  being  touched  it  forms  a  circle,  joining  its 
head  to  its  tail.  The  skin  is  particularly  fine  and 
transparent,  and  if  punctured,  slate- coloured  matter 
issues  from  the  wound. 

The  colours  of  many  insects  are  so  difficult  to 
describe  with  accuracy,  that  without  adopting  such 
indefinite  words  as  grayish,  blueish,  and  blackish,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  describe  their  different  tints;  for  there 
happens  to  be  in  this  very  caterpillar  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe,  a  certain  tint  of  dark  blue 
throughout  that  part  which  I  have  termed  "  black 
and  dark  slate,"  and  that  which  I  have  called  "  light 
gray"  has  a  transparent  horny  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  my  endeavours 
to  ascertain,  by  personal  observation,  into  what  these 
caterpillars  might  turn,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  caa 
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point  out  the  fly,  into  which  state  they  succeed  after 
that  of  the  caterpillar,  having  found  this  fly  in  great 
numbers  in  the  turnip-fields,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
stubbles;  and  moreover,  being  strengthened  in  my 
conviction  by  an  observation  made  by  an  old  turnip- 
hoer,  to  an  experienced  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood. 
This  man  being  employed  to  hoe  a  field  of  turnips  in 
August,  said,  "  It  is  of  no  use  hoeing  these  turnips, 
for  I  perceive  this  year  a  fly," — the  identical  fly  I  am 
about  to  describe — "  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
nigger  caterpillar." 

This  fly  is,  according  to  the  Linnean  System,  a 
species  of  the  fourth  order,  Neuroptera,  (from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  a  nerve,  and  a  wing,)  having 
four  wings,  membranaceous,  transparent,  and  naked, 
reticulated  with  veins  or  nerves,  and  the  tail  being 
without  a  sting. 

This  fly  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
head  black  and  small,  with  two  large  eyes,  which, 
together  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  head  ;  antennae 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length :  monihformes, 
or  hke  a  necklace  of  beads  :  the  head  is  joined  to  the 
thorax  by  a  long  flexible  and  retractile  neck.  The 
thorax  is  particularly  strong,  and  the  insect  appears, 
as  it  were,  high  shouldered.  Strong  nerves  appear  at 
the  insertion  of  the  wings ;  the  thorax  is  of  a  dark 
orange- colour,  with  black  spots  at  the  insertion  of  the 
wings.  The  wings  are  four,  transparent,  with  a 
strong  black  nerve  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  superior 
wings.  It  has  six  legs,  of  a  light  orange  colour, — the 
tarsus,  or  last  joint  of  the  leg,  has  black  joints,  with 
a  double  unguis,  or  two  short  claws.  The  abdomen 
or  belly  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  W.  C. 


ON  THE  ACQUIREMENT  OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  endeavour  to  acquire  knowledge,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  bewil- 
dered by  attempting  too  many  things  at  once,  or  by 
neglecting  those  gradations  in  the  scale  of  intellect, 
without  a  due  regard  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  the  higher  departments.  We  must  begin 
with  first  principles,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
edifice  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  acqi::intance 
with  elementary  facts.  : 

When  science  and  imagination  first  unfold  their 
treasures  to  an  individual  possessed  of  aptitude  of 
acquirement,  fond  of  knowledge,  and  enthusiastic  in 
his  admiration  of  everything  elegant  and  sublime,  he 
is  like  one  who  enters  a  room  splendidly  illuminated. 
He  is  for  a  while  dazzled  with  the  profusion  of  lights, 
and  the  beautiful  variety  of  colours ;  and  it  is  some 
time  before  he  can  apply  his  mind  to  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  his  attention.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  most  persons  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
intellectual  cultivation;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  their 
real  improvement,  that  they  reduce  their  expectations 
and  confine  their  researches  to  sober  limits.  The 
great  secret  of  doing  much,  said  Locke,  is  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

With  a  view  to  the  moral  influence  of  scientific 
pursuits,  and  to  the  prevention  of  those  evils  which 
they  may  be  liable  to  produce,  we  should  never  allow 
our  love  of  knowledge  to  interfere  with  our  duties, 
whether  they  be  those  which  we  owe  to  the  great 
Author  of  our  being,  or  those  which  arise  from  our 
relations  in  life.  Prudence,  and  a  sense  of  obligation, 
—in  many  instances  necessity, — operates  as  a  suffi- 
cient guard  against  this  evil.  Wherever  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  so  predominant,  as  in  some  cases  it  is 
found  to  be,  and  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  it 
few  and  rare,   there  is   no    shght  danger  of   with- 


holding from  less  intelloctual  pursuits  that  attention 
which  they  demand — of  curtaihng  the  time  which 
they  require — of  thus  violating  prudential  and  domes- 
tic interests,' — and  even  of  encroaching  upon  seasons 
and  duties  of  still  deeper  solemnity.  The  maxim 
of  Bishop  Saunderson  should  be  inscribed  upon  the 
closet  door  of  every  student, — To  pray  well  is  to 
study  well. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  a  disposition  to 
cultivate  science,  independently  of  all  connexion  with 
religion,  is  widely  and  alarmingly  prevalent.  But 
there  should  be  that  practical  recognition  of  religion 
as  a  personal  concern,  and  as  entering  into  the 
education  suited  to  an  immortal  being,  which  its 
nature  so  justly  demands.  There  is  a  spirit  gone 
abroad  among  certain  classes,  which  occasionally 
vents  itself  in  extravagant  terms,  as  descriptive  of 
that  era  of  light  and  glory  which  the  diffusion  of 
intellect,  by  its  own  agency,  is  expected  to  usher  in 
upon  the  world.  It  is  possible  to  carry  this  nption 
of  the  efficiency  of  knowledge  and  mental  cultivation 
to  an  extent  that  will  prove  not  only  false,  but  also 
in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  There  is  a  danger 
lest  the  young  aspirant  after  distinction  should 
forget  that  there  are  other  duties  to  perform  than 
the  mere  improvement  of  his  own  mind,' — than  the 
mere  expansion  of  his  own  faculties, — and  that  the 
hour  which  he  employs  in  prayer  and  meditation,  so 
far  from  being  wasted,  as  he  may  sometimes  think, 
is  'the  hour  of  all  others  most  profitably  spent.  la 
order,  therefore,  that  science  may  be  religiously, 
morally,  and  socially  beneficial,  the  pursmts  of  know- 
ledge, however  delightful  in  themselves,  must  never 
interrupt  the  regular  duties  of  life,  and  still  less 
those  duties  which  man  owes  to  his  Maker.  But 
when  these  claims  have  been  fully,  honestly,  and 
conscientiously  met,  science  may  lawfully  come  in 
for  the  surplus  of  time  which  remains. 

It  is  essential  in  a  well-regulated  mind,  and  a  well- 
ordered  frame  of  character,  to  guard  against  a  con- 
temptuous feeling  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
necessarily  destitute  of  literary  and  scientific  endow- 
ments. Independently  of  the  testimony  of  obser- 
vation and  experience,  we  have  the  declaration  of 
an  apostle,  that,  at  a  certain  stage,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  before  habits  of  sound  judgment  and  ma- 
ture reflection  are  formed,  "  Knowledge  pufFeth  up." 
There  is  something  in  the  elevation  of  genius,  and 
in  the  dignity  of  science,  which,  like  the  pride  of 
ancestry,  is  apt  to  swell  the  mind  with  imaginary 
importance.  He  who  has  advanced  towards  this 
fancied  eminence  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think 
that  he  has  a  right  to  despise  those  who  have 
been  left  behind  in  ignorance,  or  to  view  with  envy 
and  dissatisfaction  those  who,  perhaps,  with  in- 
ferior intellectual  pretensions,  have  been  able  by  other 
means  to  ascend  to  honour  and  emolument.  With- 
out derogating  from  the  excellency  of  mental  endow- 
ments, from  its  superiority  over  external  and  adven- 
titious appendages  of  the  human  character,  it  can  no 
more  justify  a  contempt  of  comparative  and  unavoid- 
able ignorance  in  others,  than  the  power  of  thegreat, 
or  the  wealth  of  the  affluent,  can  justify  a  similar 
feeling  towards  those  who  are  debarred  from  such 
advantages. 

Happily  the  temptation  to  intellectual  and  literary 
pride,  the  moment  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  general, 
carries  with  it  its  own  correction.  Let  knowledge  be 
extensively  disseminated — let  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  be  elevated  to  the  utmost  of  their  capabilities 
in  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  the  possession  of  a  mode- 
rate portion  of  literary  taste  and  scientific  informa- 
tion will  cease  to  be  an  object  of  distinction.    Let  it 
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so  cease,  and  the  danger  of  undue  self- complacence 
will,  of  necessity,  disappear;  and  the  mass  of  general 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  will  mingle  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense.  Let  there  be  a  movement 
towards  the  higher  regions  of  intellect,  without  any 
attempt  to  disturb  the  economy  of  nature,  and  to  set 
at  nought  the  collective  wisdom  of  ages,  by  capri- 
cious change; — every  planet  moving  in  its  appropriate 
orbit,  and  every  luminary  maintaining  its  allotted 
place; — and,  then,  though  occasionally  au  erratic  star 
may  shoot  across  the  hemisphere,  the  whole  system, 
thus  mentally  illuminated,  will  present  a  scene  of 
moral  beauty  to  the  eye,  resembling  that  girdle  of 
refreshing  light  which  we  sometimes  see  encircling 
the  nocturnal  sky, — and  its  peaceful  and  accordant 
play  of  operations  will  convey  a  sound  of  moral  me- 
lody to  the  ear  more  delightful  than  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres. 

•[  Abridged  from  Davies'  Euimate  of  the  Human  Mind.'\ 


FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE  AND 
HER  YOUNG. 

In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  have  a  very  ani- 
liiated  and  beautiful  allusion  to  the  eagle,  and  her 
method  of  exciting  her  eaglets  to  attempt  their  first 
flight,  in  that  sublime  and  highly  mystic  composition 
called  Moses'  Song;  in  which  Jehovah's  care  of  his 
people,  and  methods  of  instructing  them  how  to  aim 
at  and  attain  heavenly  objects,  are  compared  to  her 
proceedings  upon  that  occasion.  "  As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  her  wings ;  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead 
him."  (Deut.  xxxii.  11,  12.)  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  is 
speaking  of  their  leaving  their  eyrie.  Sir  H.  Davy 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of 
an  eagle,  after  they  had  left  it.  He  thus  describes 
them  : — 

"  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight,  above  one 
of  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  going  on  the 
20th  of  August,  in  the  pursuit  of  black  p;arae,  Two 
parent  eagles  were  teaching  their  oftspring, — two 
young  birds, — the  manoeuvres  of  flight.  They  began 
by  rising  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  eye  of 
the  sun;  it  was  about  mid-day,  and  bright  for  this 
climate.  They  at  first  made  small  circles,  and  the 
young  birds  imitated  them ;  they  paused  on  their 
wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made  their  first  flight, 
and  then  took  a  second  and  larger  gyration,  always 
rising  towards  the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of 
flight,  so  as  to  make  a  gradually-extending  spiral. 
The  young  ones  still  slowly  followed,  apparently  flying 
better  as  they  mounted;  and  they  continued  this 
sublime  kind  of  exercise,  always  rising,  till  they 
became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the  young  ones 
were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents,  to  our  aching 
sight." 

What  an  instructive  lesson  to  Christian  parents 
does  this  history  read !  How  powerfully  does  it  ex- 
cite them  to  teach  their  children  betimes  to  look 
towards  heaven,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
to  elevate  their  thoughts  thither,  more  and  more,  on 
the  wings  of  faith  and  love :  themselves  all  the  while 
going  before  them,  and  encouraging  them  by  their 
own  example. 

Kirby's  Bridgewater  Tnatise.^ 


Oddities  and  singularities  of  behaviour  may  attend  genius ; 
when  they  do,  they  are  its  misfortunes  and  its  blemishes. 
The  man  of  true  genius  will  be  ashamed  of  them ;  at  least 
he  will  never  affect  to  distinguish  himself  by  whimsical 
peculiarities.— —Temple. 


THE  LOGAN-ROCK, 

CORNWALL. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  is  the  celebratud  stone  near  the 
Land's  End,  called  the  "  Logan-Rock."  This  stone, 
as  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  a  huge 
block  of  granite,  so  singularly  poised  on  a  sort  of 
pivot,  that  the  strength  of  one  man,  if  properly 
exerted,  is  sufficient  to  pi'oduce  a  slight  rocking  mo- 
tion, or  to  log  it  to  and  fro,  whence,  no  doubt,  its 
name  has  been  derived. 

The  Logan-rock  is  situated  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Penzance,  and  neariy  five  from  the  Land's 
End.  At  this  spot,  called  Castle  Treryn,  from  the 
ruins  of  one  of  those  ancient  fortifications,  so  com- 
mon in  this  part  of  Cornwall,  several  huge  piles  of 
granite  I'ocks  project  into  the  sea,  forming  a  bold 
and  lofty  promontory,  around  which  the  ocean  rushes 
with  a  tremendous  and  incessant  roar. 

On  one  of  these  piles  the  Logan-rock  is  situated. 
It  is  a  large  block  of  coarse  granite,  of  a  somewhat 
regular  form,  resting  on  the  small  flat  top  of  the  pile 
of  rocks  forming  its  base;  and  the  actual  point  ot 
contact  is  extremely  small,  to  balance  so  large  a 
mass.  From  this  point,  however,  coinciding  very 
nicely  with  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  stone  is  as  firmly 
and  effectually  supported  as  if  it  rested  on  a  much 
larger  surface. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  occasions  the  curious 
property  from  which  the  stone  derives  its  celebrity. 
If  a  man  apply  his  back  or  shoulder  to  the  end  of 
the  block,  he  is  able,  after  several  successive  efforts, 
to  produce  a  sensible  rocking  motion  in  it,  not- 
withstanding its  immense  weight,  which  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  sixty  to  ninety  tons 
though  we  should  suppose  the  former  number  to  b<» 
nearest  the  truth.  The  stone,  however,  from  its 
great  weight,  and  peculiar  form,  still  rests  firmly,  and 
no  exertion  which  could  be  readily  applied,  would 
produce  any  greater  degree  of  motion,  or  much  less 
remove  it  from  its  place. 

It  was  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  which  gave  rise 
to  an  idea  among  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  who 
still  look  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  (probably  not 
unmixed  with  superstition)  on  this  singular  object, 
that  although  one  man's  strength  could  rock  the 
stone,  yet  no  power  v.^hatever  vias  able  to  remove  or 
displace  it. 

This  popular  idea  gave  rise,  some  years  ago,  to  a 
curious  incident,  with  which  many  of  our  readers  are 
probably  acquainted.  A  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
stationed  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  probably  tired 
with  the  monotony  and  inactivity  of  his  employment, 
determined  on  the  exploit  of  putting  this  popular 
superstition  to  the  test  of  experiment.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded  with  his  men  to  the  spot;  and,  or 
applying  the  strength  of  a  partjj-  of  stout  English 
sailors,  the  Logan-rock  sqon  gave  evidence  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  superstition  with  which  it  was  regarded, 
and  which,  like  all  mere  superstitions,  was  imme- 
diately dispelled  on  being  put  to  the  test.  The  Logan - 
rock  was  thus  removed,  though  to  only  a  trifling 
distance,  from  the  spot  where  it  had  probably  rested 
ever  since  the  Creation,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
being  altered,  its  rocking  property  was  entirely 
destroyed. 

The  affair,  however,  did  not  terminate  here,  as  the 
adventure,  when  it  became  known,  excited  consi- 
derable indignation,  being  regarded  as  little  less  than 
sacrilege  by  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  whose  feelings 
were  probably  still  further  excited,  at  the  idea  of 
losing  an  attraction  which,  as  it  is  the  means  of 
bringing  many  visitors  to  this  otherwise  barren  and 
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neglected  spot,  is  frequently,  of  course,  productive  of 
some  small  pecuniary  advantage  to  them. 

It  was  also  considered  throughout  Cornwall  as  a 
wanton  and  mischievous  action,  thus  to  deprive  the 
county .  of  an  object  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  been  considered  one  of  its  greatest  curiosities; 
and  in  the  end,  the  officer  received  orders  from  his 
superiors,  to  replace  the  Logan-rock  ;  a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty  \\\\en  its  weight  and  situation  are 
considered.  Ropes  and  the  necessary  tackle  were 
granted  from  Plymouth  dock-yard,  for  the  purpose, 
and,  with  admirable  skill,  the  gentleman  who  had 
displaced  it,  hoisted  the  Logan-rock  into  its  former 
position  again,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. 

The  form  and  situation  of  this  singular  stone  will 
easily  be  understood  by  the  reader  from  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  which  is  taken  from  the  opposite 
pile  of  rocks,  on  approaching  it  from  the  land.  The 
small  vessels  shown  in  the  drawing,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, are  the  "  seine-boats,"  used  during  the  pil- 
chard fishery,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
Logan-rock,  and  does  it  owe  its  singular  properties 
to  design  or  accident?  On  this  subject  different 
opinions  have  prevailed.  By  the  antiquary,  it  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  work  of  art,  being  a 
Druidical  monument  employed  in  some  of  the  cere- 
monies and  superstitions  practised  by  them,  most 
probably  in  the  .  trial  by  ordeal.  Without  at  all 
disputing  that  such  may  have  been  the  use  to  which 
it  was  applied,  the  geologist,  however,  considers  the 
Logan-rock  to  be  the  work  of  nature  alone,  as  granite 
is  well  known  naturally  to  disintegrate  into  masses  of 
a  somewhat  similar  form. 

To  explain  this  opinion  more  clearly,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  most  kinds  of  stone  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  separate  into  masncs  of  a  particular  shape;  thus, 
slate  breaks  into  thin  and  flat  pieces,  and  granite 
generally  into  cubical  or  tabular  blocks,  of  which,  on 


the  coast  of  Cornwall,  there  are  numerous  examples. 
These  cubical  blocks,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
elements,  have  a  tendency  gradually  to  become 
rounded,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  corners  or  solid 
angles;  and  thus  rude  spheroidal  blocks,  like  the 
Logan-rock,  may  occasionally  be  formed,  although 
an  exceedingly  rare  combination  of  circumstances 
will  be  required  in  order  to  produce  a  block  possess- 
ing this  peculiar  property. 

This  explanation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  founded  on 
strict  observation  and  analogy,  and  we  can  therefore 
have  little  hesitation  in  preferring  it  to  one  based 
upon  mere  theory  or  conjecture.  F.  B. 


THE  RISING  MOON 

The  moon  is  up !    How  calm  and  slow- 
She  wheels  above  the  hill ! 

The  weary  winds  forget  to  blow, 
And  all  the  world  lies  still. 

The  way-worn  travellers,  with  delight, 
The  rising  brightness  see, 

Revealing  all  the  paths  and  plains, 
And  gilding  every  tree. 

It  glistens  where  the  hurrying  stream 

Its  little  ripple  leaves ; 
It  falls  upon  the  forest  shade, 

And  sparkles  on  the  leaves. 
So  once,  on  Judahs  evening  hills, 

The  heavenly  lustre  spread, 
The  Gospel  sounded  from  the  blaze, 

And  shepherds  gazed  with  dread. 
And  still  that  light  upon  the  world 

Its  guiding  splendour  throws : 
Bright  in  the  opening  hours  of  life. 

But  brighter  at  the  close. 

The  waning  moon,  in  time,  shall  fail 

To  walk  the  midnight  skies; 
But  God  hath  warmed  this  bright  hght 

With  fire  that  never  dies. 
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T»E  AJRNO  AN©  IT-e  BJUDG-ES, 

.IN   tf'L.OJRKNOE. 

The  Arno  is  the  princip^fl  fiver  in  the  Grand  ©achy 
of  Tuscany,  anil  one  ot"  the  largest  and  finest  jn  the 
whole  of  Italy.     It  rises   in   the  Appennines,  ,aj;  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  north-east    of  Florence,  and    empties  itself  into 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  is   called  the 
Tuscan  Sea.     The  direct  distance  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth  is  about  80  mHes ;  the  length  of  its  actual 
course  is  between  140  and  150.     Shortly  before   it 
reaches  the  city  of   Florence,    the    breadth    of  this 
river  is  about  400  feet :  in  its  course  through  the 
city   it    is    confined    by   embankments,    and   much 
diminished,— in  some  places,  indeed,  to  little  more 
than   one-half   of  that  extent.     The    volume   of  its 
waters    depends   pretty  much   upon  the   season   of 
the   yei^r :    in  .the   Svmvmer    th^y   generally   shrink 
into  a  shallow  strefim,  Qccv\pying  ..the  centre  of  its 
bed,  while,   in  vthe  Winter  and   Spring,  when  swol- 
len by  :rains,,  or  the  melting  Qf  the  ^mountain  «.nows, 
they  -raise   their   rf^pid  and  .rjyiddy  cinT^nt  .almost 
to  a  level  with  ,the  .nrtific.ia.1  •embankments,   whiob 
have  beep  erected  ,to  ^estraii[i  it  along  -the  greater 
part    of  its    course.      Wjjtis  i'^rji^.ble    O^iar^cter    the 
Arno  shares  in  common  ^wi,t.h  the   Qtber  rivers   de- 
scending from  the  Appennines  :   their  covi(B^e  is  so 
short,  th^t   any  iuorease  vhich  tfikes  place  ,at  their 
sources,  at  once  affeotg  t^iem  ^throughout  -the  whole 
of  it.     When  this   incJi^age  ,ie .  e;!Ctraordinar}%  it  is  of 
course  accompanied  with  a  coi;respondin^  effect^  and 
thus  sqmetimes  ijt   causes  .the  uetream  to  rush  down 
with    irresistible    fui^^     and    inundate    the    country 
adjacent  to  its  -bftrtkg.     P?he  Arno  has  often  beei;i  sub- 
jected -tp  these  i5pdden  oyerflowings  ;   and,  on  such 
occasions,  ^^he  city  of  Florenqe  ,arid  its  neighbouring 
plain    have    suffered    se,verel^.      Two    of    the    mopt 
famous  .WQve  tli<J>ee  ,^hich  Qqcurre^  \^  1333  and  in 
15.57  ;  'the  (latter   qf  which  pccasioned   the  demoli- 
tion of  cthe^^h^n  ejcisting  Ppnte  a  Santa  Tririitk,  cgid 
so  •led  to  'the  .erection  ,<)f  the  present  strvicture. 

JLn  its  .course  through  Flpret^ce,  the  Arpo  is  grossed 
by  fowr  /bridge?.  iiiJ^i'  a^l  the^e^  ]^'  far  -the  mo.st 
beautifvil  is  thnt  reprr.septe^  ;ii>  our  engraving.  It  is 
called  the  Ponte  a  San.Ui.  Trlnita  (fridge  of  the  Holy 
Trinity)  ;  and  it  ;)ias  long  enjoye^-l,  \yith  justice  too, 
the  celebrity  of  rivalling  the  finejSt  struGtures  of  its 
kind  in  Europe,  vl-ts  singulf^r  merit  consists  \\i  the 
elegance  of  its  foj^n  and  propoutions,  ,aud  the  light- 
ness as  well  as  ii^rength  of  its  construction  ;  and 
these  qualities  haye  always  i^enclqre^  ;it  ayi  object  of 
admiration,  both -to  the  \>^^iye.p  qf  ithe  city  which  it 
adorns,  and  the  travellers  who  vi.sit  it  but  ior  awhile. 
Nevertheless,  :^t  is  „ocdy  within  the  last  few  yeacs,  that 
the  world  has  ■p<*5fe.^'>e(,l  apy  accurate,  deUueation  of  its 
form,  or  a\\y"  e?cfiot, account  .qf  l^t^  .dimGixsiqns  j  and 
for  this.it.is  iijidebtadtp  que -of  -our  own  countrymen, 
Mr.  Lewig  yvilhamy.  Thi^  gentleman,  while  .study- 
ing at  Florence,  a,s  one  ,qf  the  travelUng  .students. of 
the  Royal  AjCa^l(}my,  was  much  surjiriscd  to  find  tliat, 
of  the  few  existing  veprcseatatiqns  of  the  bridge,  not 
one  deserved  attention,  eithqr  for  the  beauty  .qf  its 
execution  or<1>he  coijrectqess.of  its  .measurement  j  and, 
M  ith  a  laudable  zcril  for  the  interests  qf  his  art,  he  at 
once  uiidertook  t^ie  troublesome  task  of  supplying 
the  deficiency.  pTp  .his  description  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  Q^'  ;^^q^ledac  qf  ipiinv  .details  con- 
cerning it. 

The'  earlie-st  .struQti:^re^^^[qih, crossed  ,JJ)e  Arno,  o^ 
the  site  .of  .this  ^hridge,  .was  destroyed  -hy  ^  flood  in 
the  year  1252  ;  two-and-twenty  years  afterwards  it 
was  rebuilt.  In  134G  this  second  erection  was  repaired 
and   strengthened   under    the    direction   of  Taddeo 


Gaddi,  a^  «n  expense  'of  30,0^0  golden  cnmns, 
having 'been  pcob^Aly  nuich  damaged  by  the  flood  of 
13S3  ;  .and  thus  restored,  it  remained  standing  until 
that  of  1557.  This  latter  inundation  is  described  in 
the  following  manner  by  an  Italian  writer,  in  his  life 
of  Ammanati,  the  artist  by  whom  the  bridge  of  the 
Trinity  was  restored. 

"  On  the  1 2th  of  September  there  came  a  violent 
rain,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  were  so  much 
increased  in  a  short  time,  that,  overflowing  on  every 
side,  they  began,  even  at  the  Casentino,  (a  long  and 
deep  valley  not  far  from  its  source,)  to  throw  down 
mills  and  every  sort  of  building  which  they  encoun- 
tered, breaking  to  pieces  and  demolishing  bridges  and 
ho\ises,  and  destroying  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  around.  The -Sieve,  too,  receiving  from 
the  fulness  of  the  brooks  ivnd  rivulets  a  vast  quantity 
of  water,  inundated,  in  like  manner,  all  the  Val  di 
Mugello,  causing  a  similar  desolation,  and  then 
joining  the  Arno.,  increased  the  waters  of  that  river  to 
.such  an  extent,  that,  rushing  impetuoxisly  into  our 
city  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  at  the  first 
blow  it  levelled  the  Ponte  a  Santa  TrinitJi,  the  ruins 
of  which  then  impeding  the  further  passage  of  the 
stream,  caused  it  so  to  swell  in  this  part  of  the  river, 
that,  rising  above  the  bank  on  either  side,  it  flowed 
over  through  the  whole  plain  of  the  city." 

The  same  writer  sa3'^s,  that  the  water  brought  down 
with  it  such  a  quantity  of  earth,  that  it  not  only  filled 
up  caves  and  grottoes,  but  deposited  itself,  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of 
buildings, — thus  causing  the  waste  of  immense  stores 
of  provisions,  and  the  destruction  of  many  houses. 
It  was  a  task  of  some  months,  and  of  great  expense, 
to  remove  this  earth:  Ammanati  used  it  to  strengthen 
the  city  walls,  by  banking  them  with  it  on  the  inside. 

At  the  .time  of  llhis  calamity,  the  architect  whose 
name  was  held  in  the  highest  repute  at  Florence  was 
Bartolomeo  Ammanati,  who  had  executed  several 
works  of  great  merit  in  Rome  and  Venice  :  he  was 
accordingly  the  person  to  whom  was  principally  en- 
trusted the  task  of  restoring  the  fallen  structures, 
and  repairing  the  damage  which  the  late  inundation 
had  occasioned.  Among  other  things,  he  was  charged 
with  the  erection  of  the  new  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinity, 
which  he  commenced  in  March,  156G,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  .spring  of  15()9.  The  form  and  propor- 
tions Y'hich  he  proposed  for  the  new  bridge  were  at 
once  original  and  daring.  The  principal  objects 
which  he  had  to  keep  in  view,  were  to  obtain  great 
strength  in  the  piers  with  the  least  possible  obstruc- 
tion to  the  stream,  to  preserve  sufficient  water-way, 
and  to  keep  it  imdiminished  at  the  highest  point  to 
iP'hijch  the  water  would  ^ver  rise,  and  yet  not  to  raise 
the  4;op  qf  the  bridge  so  high  as  to  make  the  ascent 
qf  ttie  road-way  inconveniently  steep.  To  accomplish 
these  qljjects,  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  new  form  of 
arc^ ;  for  tiie  circular  one  of  the  Romans  would  have 
caused  tqo  much  interruption  to  the  water,  when  it 
rose  abqye  the  point  at  which  the  curve  commenced, 
the  point  qf  "  springing,"  as  it  is  technically  called; 
and  the  Gothic  'arq^  was  of  too  high  a  proportion, 
and  would  have  elevated  the  roadway  too  much.  That 
which  he  employed  .consisted  of  two  portions  of  a 
very  flat  ellipsis,  its  .ri,se  in.;^he  centre  being  not  much 
more  than  one-j§eventh  qf  ifl^e  whole  span.  From 
the  circumstance  of  ftll^i?  hejpg  an  arch  of  Ammanati's 
own  invention,  it  jig  remarked  as  extraordinary,  that 
no  dra»(ing  or  ^e.scription  of  it  by  himself  should 
be  l^ftowp  to  jC^ist,  especially  as  the  arch  must  have 
been  drawn  to  the  size  of  the  original  on  some  level 
surface  of  considerable  extent,  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary guide  for  the  execution  of  the  centering.     It  is 
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said,  indeed,  that  there  was  such  a  line  traced  on  the 
floor  of  the  Medicean  Theatre,  or  Hall  of  the  Thir- 
teen Magistrates. 

The  exterior  of  the  bridge  is  of  marble ;  its  parapet 
is  solid,  and  has  at  its  four  extremities  a»  many- 
pedestals,  bearing  allegorical  statues  of  the  tour  Sea- 
sons. The  centre  of  each  arch,  or  the  key-stone,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  is  decorated  with  a  piece  of 
sculpture ;  this,  in  the  middle  arch,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  ram's  head,  with  a  scroll,  and  a  label  above  it  bear- 
ing the  zodiacal  sign  of  Capricorn ;  and  on  each  of 
the  side  arches  is  simply  an  enriched  consol,  with 
a  scroll  and  an  inscription.  There  are,  consequently, 
four  inscriptions, — one  on  each  face  of  l^e  two  side 
arches :  they  are  all  to  tlie  same  effect,  though  couched 
in  slightly  dilFerent  language,  intimating  respectively 
that  "  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Grand  Duke  of  Etruria, 
restored  its  beaxity  to  the  city,  (which  had  been 
deformed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  bridge,)  in  the  year 
1569;"  that  he  "  restored  the  bridge,  (which  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  violence  of  the  stream,)  in  an  im- 
proved form,"  in  that  year;  that  he  "replaced  the 
bridge  over  the  Arno  (which  it  had  thrown  down,)  in 
the  same  year;"  and  that  "  Cosmo  de  Medicis  the 
Second,  by  restoring  the  bridge,  added  to  the  ornament 
of  the  city,  and  the  con^venience  of  the  citizens,"  in 
1569.  According  to  Mr.  Vulhamy,  these  ornaments 
were  evidently  intended  to  conceal  the  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  intersection  of  the  two  curves  which 
form  the  arch.  "  If,  however,"  he  says,  **  there  be 
any  visual  defects  at  these  points,  the  general  appear- 
ance does  not  suffer;  for  nothin-gcan  be  moite  graceful 
or  produce  a  happier  eifect  than  the  lightness  of  the 
arches,  contrasted  with  the  massiveness  of  the  piers 
and  their  cutwaters.  This  most  judicious  union  of 
lightness  and  strength  seems  admirably  contrived  to 
answer  its  end ;  for  the  waters  of  the  Arno  being  often 
suddenly  swollen,  rise  several  feet  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  rush  down  with  fearful  impetuosity. 
Against  the  violence  of  the  flood,  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  piers,  the  great  length  from  point  to  point  of 
the  cutwaters,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  pre- 
sented to  the  stream,,  oifer  an  effectual  resistance, 
while  the  height  of  the  piers  before  the  arches  'com- 
mence, leaves  the  passage  for  the  water  undinmiished 
at  its  greatest  elevation." 

Most  of  our  information  upon  the  subject  of  this 
bridge  is  dei-ived  from  a  curious  little  document  pre- 
served at  Florence,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  memo- 
randum or  pocket-book  on  vellum,  which  belonged 
to  Alfonso  and  Giulio  Parigi,  the  assistant  engineers 
or  superintendants  of  the  workmen,  who  set  down  in 
it  many  of  the  principal  circumstances  attending  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

"  It  was  formerly  beheved,"  says  Mr.  Roscoe, 
"  that  the  bridge  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  any 
great  weight,  and  on  this  account  carriages  were  not 
suffered  at  one  time  to  pass  over  it;  but  the  French, 
on  obtaining  possession  of  Florence,  taught  the  citi- 
zens to  be  less  careful  of  their  bridge,  and  it  was 
thence  discovered  that  there  was  little  or  no  reason 
to  suspect  its  solidity."  They  are  said  to  have  done, 
this  by  causing  their  heavy  artillery  to  pass  over  the 
bridge.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  as  Mr. 
Vulliamy  remarks,  it  is  certain  that  carriages  now 
pass  over  this  as  over  tlae  ather  bridges ;  and,  from 
the  width  of  the  bridge  and  the  raised  footways^  it  is 
evident  that  this  was  originally  intended. 

The  bridge  seen  in  our  engraving,  immediately 
above  the  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinita,  is  the  Fonte  Vecchio,, 
which  was  built  in  the  year  1245,  imder  the  super- 
intendence of  Ta.ddeo  Gaddi,  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
older   structure  which,  had  been   destroyed  twelvq 


years  before  by  a  flood.  It  was  on  this  site  that  the 
first  bridge  ever  built  in  Florence  was  erected;  indeed, 
the  name  of  Ponte  Vecchio,  or  "  Old  Bridge, '  suiU- 
ciently  denotes  its  antiquity.  The  Florentines  say  that 
the  original  structure  certainly  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans ;  and  some  even  carry  it  back  to  the  age 
of  their  predecessors,  the  Etruscans.  The  present 
bridge  is  curious,  as  having  houses  built  upon  either 
side  of  its  roadway.  According  to  the  favourite 
fashion  which  px-evailed  in  olden  times,  and  of  which 
our  own  metrropolis  aliiorded  a  specimen  in  London- 
Bridge,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tliirtcunth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  low  buildings  are 
erected  on  both  its  parapets,  but  are  discontinued  in 
the  centre  of  one  side,  and  their  place  supjjlied  by 
tiiree  tall  Gothic  arcades,  which  ftll  up  the  interme- 
diate space.  This  arrangement  is  said  to  produce  a 
happier  eifect  than  that  which  was  to  be  found  in 
our  own  city.  The  stranger  parses  on,  and  it  is  wot 
till  he  arrives  at  the  open  arcade  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  that  he  discovers  his  situation;, 
"  when  all  the  pictm-esque  magnificence  with  which 
the  banks  of  the  Arno  are  d-ressed  breaks  in  at  once 
xjpon  his  view."  There  is  said  to  be  a  private  passage 
lead'ing  across  this  bridge  from  the  Palazzio  Pitti  *,  the 
present  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  tO'thc  gallery  which  stands 
on  the  north  bank. 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  was  the  only  bridge  in  Florence  which 
crossed  the   Arno ;  the  inci-easing  population  of  the 
city  then  called  for  a  more  ready  and  extended  com- 
munication between  its  different  quarters.    The  Ponte 
alia  Carraia,   or  the  "  New  Bridge,"   as  it  was  also 
called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  or 
Old  Bridge,  w^s  accordingly  built.  It  was  commenced 
in  1218,  and  ntiished  two  years  afterwards,  under  the 
direction,   as  "is  generally  supposed,  of  the  father  of 
Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  so  celebrated  as  the  architect  of  the 
Cathedral   of   Florence.     But   this    structure   lasted 
only  a  short  time:    in  the  year  1269  it  was  destroyed 
by  one  of  the  floods  of  the  Arno,  and  in  the  following 
year  replaced  by  a  new  oae.     On  this,  as  well  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  foundations   alone  were  of 
stone;   the  rest  of  the  bridge  was  formed  of  the  less 
expensive,    but    also    less    durable    material,    wood, 
strengthened  with  iron.     This  second  structure  was 
scarcely  so  lasting   as  the  first;  far,   on  the  1st  oi 
May,  in  the  year  1304,  during  the  celebration  of  tlie 
festival  which  welcomed  the   arrival  of  the  Cardinal 
da  Prato,   on  a  mi^ssion  for  terminating  the   war  in 
which  Florence  was  then  involved,  the  bridg,e  was  so 
crowded  with  people  that  it  broke  down  in  many 
places,  causing  many  persons  to  perish  by  a  miserable 
death.     It  was  afterwards  repaired,   and  then  again 
wholly  destroyed  in  1333,  during  the  famous  inunda- 
tion which  then  happened;  in  the  same  year,  however, 
it  was  restored  at  a  great  expense.     After  the  lapse 
of  224  years,  it  was  once  more  completely  demolished 
by  the   equally  famous  flood  which  happened,  as  we 
have  described,  in  1557,  and  caused  at  the  same  time 
the  destruction  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Trinity ;  and  again, 
in  the  same  year,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  order  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  under  the  direction  of  Ammanati. 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  2. 


Distinction  of  rank  is  highly  necessary  for  the  economy 
of  the  world,  and  was  never  called  in  question  but  by  bar- 
barians and  enthusiasts. Rowe. 


Men  are  so  employed  about  themselves,  that  they  have  not 
leisure  to  distinguish  and  penetrate  into  others;  whicu  is 
the  cause  why  a  great  merit,  joined  to  a  great  modesty, 
raav  be  a  lont^  time  before  it  is  discovered. — La.  Bruvmrk. 
^  216—2 
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MICROSCOPIC  VEGETATION. 
FUNGI  AND  MOSSES. 
We  have  already*  noticed  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  order  of  Cryptogamic  plants,  together  with  a 
few  of  their  useful  and  noxious  qualities.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  microscope  we  are  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  structure  of  these  singular  produc- 
tions, and  to  notice  the  economy  of  the  more  minute 
species. 

The  smaller  species  of  Fungi  could  never  have  been 
properly  understood  without  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and,  before  the  invention  of  that  instrument,  the 
appearance  they  presented  when  in  collected  masses 
was  described  by  the  terms  canker,  mouldiness,  &c., 
terms  which  conveyed  no  definite  meaning.  These 
minute  fungi  are  constantly  found  on  decaying  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  or  covering  the  damp 
walls  of  cellars  and  caves,  and  flourishing  in  those 
places  which  are  unfit  for  the  support  of  the  more 
perfect  vegetables.  The  diseases  to  which  corn  and 
many  kinds  of  grass  are  subject,  have  their  origin  in 
different  species  of  these  parasitic  plants. 

The  immense  number  of  species  already  discovered, 
and  the  singular  forms  they  assume,  together  with 
the  various  modes  in  which  they  are  propagated, 
renders  this  order  of  vegetable  productions  an  endless 
source  of  delightful  observation  to  the  inquiring  mind. 
We  have  selected  one  of  the  most  common  species  to 
illustrate  this  subject,  the  Common  Ascobolus ;  it  is 
met  with  throughout  the  whole  year.  This  fungus  is 
of  a  greenish  colour,  and  varies  in  form  according  to 
its  age.  At  first  it  is  a  globular  substance,  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head ;  as  it  increases  in  age  it  gradually 
opens,  and  forms  a  kind  of  cup ;  at  length  its  upper 
surface  becomes  perfectly  flat,  with  the  exception  of 
a  raised  margin  j  at  this  period  of  its  growth,  the 
vessels  which  contain  the  seeds  may  be  seen  like  so 
many  minute  black  specks.  One  of  these  vessels, 
highly  magnified,  is  shown  in  the  engraving:  it  con- 


COMMON  ASCOBOLUS. 


tains  eight  oval  seeds  or  sporidia ;  but  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  history  of  this  plant,  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  seeds  are  distributed:  the  seed-vessel,  as 
we  have  already  said,  appears  at  first  like  a  minute 
l)lack  point ;  this  gradually  rises  from  the  surface  of 
the  fungus,  until,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  it  suddenly 
bursts  and  distributes  its  contents  over  the  ground. 

The  next  engraving  represents  the  Star-like  Sphcero- 
bolus;  it  is  not  common,  but  is  found  occasionally  on 
rotten  wood,  &c.  The  natural  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  shown  in  the  upper  figure.  The  figure  imme- 
diately beneath  shows  four  young  specimens,  much 
magnified:  at  this  time  they  are  covered  with  a  kind 
of  white  down  J  from  this,  however,  they  gradually 
emerge  as  they  become  mature.  The  seed-vessel  in 
this  species  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  ball,  and  is  con- 
tained within  the  body  of  the  plant.  Fig.  a  repre- 
sents one  of  these  fungi  cut  in  half,  so  as  to  show 
the  situation  of  the  seed-vessel .  The  substance  of  the 
plant  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  is  formed  of  several  layers, 
or  laminae.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  mature,  the  upper 
•  See  Satwdurj  Magazine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  236. 


STAB-LIKE   SPHiEBOBOLUS. 


part  of  the  fungus  splits  into  from  five  to  seven  equal 
portions,  leaving  the  seed-vessel  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  now  that  a  curious  provision  of  nature  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  seed  comes  into  action :  the  inner 
lining  on  which  the  seed-vessel  rests,  is  suddenly, 
with  a  jerk,  turned  inside  out,  and  the  little  ball  is 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  (fig.  b),  leaving  the 
parent  plant  empty,  and  its  inner  lining  inverted,  and 
forming  a  dome-like  top  to  the  fungus  (fig.  c).  It  is 
wonderful  that  so  great  a  degree  of  power  should  exist 
in  a  substance  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  since 
not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  ball  of  seed  should 
be  thrown  to  some  distance,  but  it  has  also  to  over- 
come a  resistance  at  the  opening,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  diameter  of  the  ball. 

The  large  shining  Cecithospora  is  found  on  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  holly,  and  is  rather  common  at  all  times 
of  the  year:    it  appears  like  so  many  black  spots 


LABQE   SHININO   CECITHOIl'OBA. 


about  the  size  of  a  very  small  pin's  head.  When 
magnified,  its  sti'ucture  is  very  curious :  the  upper 
figure  in  the  engraving  is  a  section  of  one  of  these 
plants  3  it  contains  three  seed-vessels,  but  in  some 
plants  the  number  amounts  to  five.  The  seeds,  when 
ripe,  ai'e  discharged  in  a  stream  from  one  end  of  these 
vessels;  sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  lower  figure,  the 
seed  escapes  from  both  ends  of  the  pods. 

The  ininule  parasitic  Stilbum  has  been  found  as  the 
parasite  upon  a  parasite,  obtaining  its  nourishment 
from  another  species  of  fungus,  which,  in  its  turn, 
obtained  its  nutriment  from  the  rotten  wood  on  which 
it  was  growing.  The  seeds  in  this  species  are  dis- 
persed immediately  from  the  rounded  head  of  the 
plant  itself. 

The  least  Esaria  is  another  parasitic  fungus,  grow- 
ing upon  a  plant  of  its  own  order;  it  has  been 
gathered  in  damp  places  in  woods,  in  the  spring. 
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LEAST   ESABIA. 


The  Sycamore  petiol  Peziza  was  found  on  the  leaf- 
stalk of  the  sycamore.  In  dry  weather  nothing  is 
perceptible  but  oblong  or  eliptical  black  spots.  In 
moist  weather  the   plant  makes  its  appearance  by 


STCAMOKI   FETIOI.   PEZIZA, 


gradually  distending  the  small  slit  in  the  bark  of  the 
petiol,  till  it  attains  its  round  form,  when  the  margin 
projects  over  the  edge  of  the  fissure.  In  the  absence 
of  moisture,  the  whole  again  contracts  and  becomes 
mvisible. 

The   next    engraving   is    a   magnified   view    of   a 


species  of  fungus,  which  formed  the  mouldiness  on 
an  old  shoe. 

The  following  engravings  are  magnified  views  of 


the  receptacles  for  the  seed  in  several  species  of 
mosses ;  these,  in  many  cases,  are  very  interesting 
objects  for  the  microscope,  and  require  a  glass  of 
very  moderate  power. 

The  Mosses,  the  third  order  of  Cryptogamous 
plants,  although  extremely  minute,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  any  vast  abundance,  are  still  well  worthy  of 
notice,  on  account  of  the  uses  to  which  we  know 
they  can  be  apphed,  and  in  order  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, others  with  which  we  are  at  present  un- 
acquainted. 

It  is  well  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  that  "  we  are  informed,  by  the  inspired 
historian  of  the  Creation,  that  God  pronounced  good 
every  thing  which  he  had  made;  and  surely  nothing 
that  the  Deity  has  pronounced  good,  can  be  unworthy 
of  the  contemplation  of  man.  Every  research  into 
Nature,  when  properly  conducted,  must  be  like 
Galen's  Treatise  on  Anatomy,  a  hymn  to  that  Great 
Being  by  whom  all  things  were  at  first  formed,  and 
are  still  upheld."  "  He  who  could  examine  the 
nutrition,  the  growth,  the  regular  conformation,  the 
provision  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  species, 
while  all  the  individuals  successively  disappear,  of 
even  the  minutest  moss  without  perceiving  in  them 
the  proofs  of  intelligence,  power,  and  goodness, 
would  probably  receive  no  more  conviction  from  the 
sublimer  truths  that  astronomy  itself  could  unfold." 

The  mere  examination  of  the  structure  of  mosses 
would  not  be  useless,  in  this  point  of  view,  even 
supposing  we  could  discover  no  useful  properties  in 
these  minute  vegetables,  in  reference  to  man,  or  any 
of  the  lower  animals.  But  purposes  of  utility  which 
have  bien  answered  by  mosses,  have  not  escaped  ob- 
servation. Many  species  of  this  class  which  inhabit 
the  water,  are  of  essential  service  in  keeping  it  pure 
and  wholesome ;  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  their  re- 
mains contribute,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  vegetable  earth,  by  which  quagmires  are  ulti- 
mately turned  into  fertile  fields,  and  those  spots  of 
ground  which  were  injurious  to  health,  become  the 
source  of  wealth  and  abundance.  Peat-moss,  so 
useful  in  many  countries  as  fuel,  is  frequently  found 
to  have  been  formed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
remains  of  various  species  of  mosses. 

Mosses  at  times  are  useful  in  protecting  the  roots 
of  plants  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun  in 
Summer,  and  from  severe  frost  in  the  Winter  season. 

Several  animals  find  considerable  resource  in 
mosses.  It  has  been  observed,  that  against  the 
approaches  of  Winter,  the  arctic  bear  lines  his  cave 
well  with  a  species  of  moss,  (Pohjlrichum  commune.) 
The  squirrel's  round  and  elegant  pendulous  nest, 
which  serves  not  less  as  a  comfortable  retreat  from 
the  Winter's  blast,  than  as  a  warm  and  safe  habi- 
tation for  the  young,  is  chiefly  formed  of  mosses. 
Many  birds  also  build  their  nests  almost  entirely  of 
mosses,  and  numerous  tribes  of  insects  find  among 
these  vegetable  productions  a  safe  retreat,  and  fre- 
quently subsist  upon  their  delicate  leaves. 

In  Lapland,  during  the  Summer,  a  bed  of  moss  is 
as  much  prized  as  a  heather- bed  by  the  highlauders 
of  Scotland.  The  Laplanders  also  employ  it  as  a 
substitute  for  bed-clothes  in  the  cradles  of  their 
infants.  In  some  places  in  England,  where  the 
Polytrichum  commune  grows  luxuriantly,  it  is  made 
into  brooms.  Mosses  have  also,  to  a  trifling  extent, 
been  used  in  dying,  and  in  former  days  great  medi- 
cal virtues  were  attributed  to  them. 


MBO  MCZrrACIiII  IM  H0«SE8. 


There  is  nothing  easier,  than  to  persuade  men  well  of 
themselves ;  when  a  man's  self-love  meets  with  anothers 
flattery,  it  is  an  high  praise  that  will  not  be  believed. — 
BisHOf  Hall. 
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THE  TRADE -WINDS. 

In  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  the  trade-winds 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  a  more  striking  instance, 
*  perhaps,  could  not  be  adduced  than  the  following, 
which  is  given  in  a  volume  entitled  Four  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  the  West  Indies,  written  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Bayley.  In  the  description  of  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  it  is  there  stated  that  a  little  sloop, 
the  private  signal  of  which  was  unknown  to  any  of 
the  mercliants,  sailed  into  the  harbour  one  morning, 
and  immediately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  surround- 
ing crowd ;  and  the  history  of  its  unexpected  appear- 
ance is  thus  given: — 

"  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  little  fishing-smacks 
employed  in  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Scotland  j 
which  carry  herrings  and  other  fish  to  Leith,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Glasgow,  worked  by  three  or  four  hardy 
sailors,  and  generally  commanded  by  an  individual 
having  no  other  knowledge  of  navigation  than  that 
which  enables  him  to  keep  his  dead  reckoning,  and 
to  take  the  sun  with  his  quadrant  at  noon-day. 

"  It  appears  that  a  man  who  owned  and  commanded 
tene  of  these  coasting  vessels,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  West  India  ships  load  and  unload  in  the 
several  ports  of  Scotland  j  and  having  heard  that 
sugar  was  a  very  pi-ofitable  cargo,  he  determined,  by 
way  of  speculation,  on  making  a  trip  to  St.  Vincent, 
and  returning  to  the  Scottish  market  with  a  few 
hogsheads  of  that  commodity.  The  natives  were 
perfectly  astonished :  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
feat  before  ;  and  they  deemed  it  quite  impossible  that 
a  mere  fishing-smack,  worked  by  only  four  men,  and 
commanded  by  an  ignorant  master,  should  plough 
the  boisterous  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reach  the 
West  Indies  in  safety:  yet  so  it  was.  The  hardy 
Scotchman  freighted  his  vessel,  made  sail,  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  gale,  got  into  the  trades,  and 
scudded  along  before  the  wind  at  the  i-ate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour,  trusting  to  his  dead  reckoning  all  the 
way.  He  spoke  no  vessel  during  the  whole  voyage, 
and  never  once  saw  land  until  the  morning  of  the 
thirty-fifth  day,  when  he  descried  St.  Vincent's  right 
a-headj  and  setting  his  gaft-top-sail,  he  ran  down, 
under  a  light  breeze,  along  the  windward  const  of  the 
island,  and  came  to  anchor  about  eleven  o'clock, 
under  the  circumstances  before  mentioned." 

Such  a  vessel,  and  so  manned,  could  hardly  have 
performed  the  voyage  here  described,  had  it  not  been 
aided  by  the  current  of  the  trade-winds :  and  what 
then  must  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  wind,  when, 
instead  of  aiding  the  puny  enterprise  of  a  single  and 
obscure  individual,  it  forwards  the  annual  fleets  of 
miglity  nations  ? 

But,  if  we  would  view  the  subject  in  all  its  mag- 
nitude, let  us  contemplate  with  a  philosophic  eye,  the 
haven  of  any  one  of  the  larger  seaports  of  Europe  j 
filled  with  vessels  from  every  maritime  nation  of  the 
world ;  freighted  not  only  with  everything  which  the 
natural  wants  of  man  demand,  or  which  the  state  of 
society  has  rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort,  but 
with  all  which  the  most  refined  luxury  has  been  able 
to  suggest.  "  Merchandise  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine  linen  and 
purple,  and  silk  and  scarlet,  and  all  fine  wood,  and 
all  manner  of  vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  of 
vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass  and 
iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours  and 
ointments,  and  frankincense,  and  wine  and  oil,  and 
fine  flour  and  wheat,  and  beasts  and  sheep,  and 
horses  and  chariots." 

[Kidd's  Biidgewater  Treatise.^ 

Humility  is  the  low  but  broad  and  deep  fovmdation  of 
every  Christian  virtue. — Bukke. 


MILES    COVERDALE,' 

BISHOP  OE  EXETER. 

The  name  of  Coverdale  has  of  late  been  so  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as 
the  person  who  produced  the  first  entire  translation 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  the  English  language,  that 
we  are  glad  to  give  some  account  of  him  in  the 
pages  of  the  Saturday  Magazine. 

Miles  Coverdale  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1487. 
His  early  life  corresponded  little  with  bis  subsequent 
career ;  for  he  not  only  studied  in  a  monastery  at 
Cambridge,  but  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  under  Dr. 
Barnes,  his  prior,  who  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom 
for  the  Protestant  faith,  Coverdale  then  laid  a  broad 
and  deep  foundation  in  Scripture  i-eading,  and  ac- 
quired a  large  portion  of  that  learning  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  he  brought  to  bear  with  full  effect  on  the 
great  question  of  the  Reformation.  In  1514,  he  was 
ordained  at  Norwich;  and  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
in  Suabia,  having  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  he,  with  some  other  divines  of 
Cambridge,  avowed  his  departure  from  the  Romish 
church,  ana  his  conversion  to  Protestantism.  This 
important  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  about  the 
year  1530,  when  there  was  a  strong  effort  made, 
especially  at  the  two  Universities,  to  restore  the 
Church  of  England  to  its  original  purity. 

In  Germany  he  met  with  WiUiani  Tindal,  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  a  learned  and  pious  man,  who 
had  led  the  [way  among  the  English  translators  of 
the  Scriptures, — having  translated  from  the  original 
Greek,  and  pubhshed  the  New  Testament  in  1526. 
With  Coverdale's  assistance  he  also  translated  and 
edited  the  Five  Books  of  Moses.  Tindal,  whose  life, 
however  useful  to  others,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
"  labour  and  sorrow,"  was  imprisoned  through  the 
influence  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  by  virtue  of 
a  decree  made  in  the  assembly  at  Augsburg,  brought 
to  execution  in  1536.  He  was  first  strangled,  and 
then  burnt,  his  last  words  being — "  Lord,  open  the 
the  King  of  England's  eyes!" — a  prayer,  the  object 
of  which  was  speedily  fulfilled,  in  the  support  which 
Henry  afterwards  gave  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  Coverdale,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  Volume  of  the  Scriptures  to  Henry,  honestly  tells 
his  Majesty,  "  that  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  only  because  his  Highness  suf- 
fered his  bishops  to  burne  God's  word,  the  root  of 
faith,  and  to  persecute  the  lovers  and  ministers  of 
itj"  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  intimates  his  convic- 
tion that  this  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  will  prove 
a  prophecy ;  that,  "  by  the  righteous  administration 
of  his  Grace,  the  faith  shall  be  so  defended,  that  God's 
word,  the  mother  of  faith,  should  have  its  free  course 
thorow  all  Cliristendome,  but  especially  in  his  Grace's 
realme." 

The  joint  exertions  of  these  two  excellent  men 
having  been  thus  interrupted  bj''  the  violent  death 
of  one  of  them,  the  zealous  and  intrepid  Coverdale 
followed  up,  with  increased  energy,  the  object,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  his  friend  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice. Eager  to  supply  the  people  of  England  with  the 
spiritual  food  which  had  been  too  long  kept  out  of 
their  reach,  their  appetite  for  it  having  been  sharpeued 
by  the  detached  portions  of  Scripture  which  they  had 
already  seen  in  their  native  tongue,  he  set  himself  to  the 
great  work  of  publishing  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Canon 
in  English,  and  declaring  himself  as  ready  to  serve 
the  interests  of  Religion  "  in  one  translation  a*  in  ano- 
ther," the  one  which  he  presented  to  his  countrymen, 
and  the  third  centenary  of  the  publication  of  which  we 
celebrated  on  the  4th  of  October  last,  was,  according 
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to  his  own  title,  made  from  the  Latin  and  German, 
Coverdale,  however,  called  his  version  a  "  special" 
translation,  because  it  was  different  from  the  former 
English  translations.  "  Its  noble  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  purity  of  style,"  saj's  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ilartwell  Home,  in  the  Protestant  Memorial,  "  are  truly 
astonishing.  It  is  divided  into  six  tomes  or  parts, 
"  adorned  with  wood-cuts,  and  furnished  with  Scrip- 
ture references  in  the  margin.  The  last  page  has 
these  words, — '  Prynted  in  the  year  of  our  Lorde 
M.D.xxxv.,  and  fynishsd  the  fourth  daye  of  Oc- 
tober. '  It  is  in  folio,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
t3'^pes,  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  printed  at 
Zurich,  in  the  printing-ofhce  of  Christopher  Fros- 
chover.  The  following  is  the  title-page  of  this  ex- 
tremely rare  and  curious  volume : — 

'  Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of 
the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly 
translated  out  of  the  Douche  and  Latyn  into 
Englische,  m.d.xxxv.'" 

Of  this  Bible  there  was  another  edition  in  large  4to., 
1.550,  which  was  republished,  with  a  new  title,  1553^ 
and  these,  according  to  Lewis,  were  all  the  editions 
of  it  which  were  ever  put  forth.  ^Lewis's  History  of 
English  Translations  of  the  Bible.) 

Coverdale,  during  the  unsettled  state  of  Religion 
in  this  country,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  labours 
abroad;  and  we  find  him,  in  1538,  involved  in  a 
troublesome  affgiir  connected  with  the  object  which 
was  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Grafton,  the  famous  printer, 
had  been  allowed  by  Francis  the  First,  king  of  France, 
at  the  reqijest  of  our  Henry,  to  print  a  Bible  at  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  workmen  there, 
and  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  paper.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  roy?il  license,  the  Church  of  Rome 
interfered.  The  Inquisitors  issued  their  order,  and 
the  French  printers,  their  English  employers,  and  the 
corrector  of  the  press,  who  was  Miles  Coverdale  him- 
self, were  summoned  before  the  Inquisition.  They 
condemned  the  whole  impression  of  2500  copies  of 
the  Bible,  as  heretical  volumes,  to  thp  flames  !  Thus, 
with  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Scriptures,  c'^culated 
by  Protestants,  were  of  late  shockingly  branded  by 
one  of  the  popes*  as  "deadly  pastures,''  did  the 
Romanists  treat  the  lively  oracles  of  truth,  the  richest 
inheritance  of  Protestantism.  Some  copies  were, 
however,  secretly  sold  to  a  haberdasher  to  wrap  his 
goods  in,  and  were  thus  saved  from  the  general 
destruction.  Not  only  were  these  copies,  but  the 
presses  and  types,  as  well  as  the  printers,  afterwards 
brought  to  London;  a  most  valuable  importation, 
which  enabled  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in 
1539  and  1540,  under  Coverdale's  direction,  what  is 
called  "  Cranmer's,"  or  "  the  Great  Bible."  Of 
Cranmer's  Bible  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  of  David  which  is  adopted  in  our 
Common  Prayer-books. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  life  of  Coverdale,  for 
which  his  name  stands  prominently  forward,  having 
been  stated,  little  remains  to  be  told  concerning  him : 
but  that  little  is  enough  to  show,  that  the  return  for 
all  his  goodness  to  his  fellow -creatures  was  not  here, 
though,  doubtless,  he  failed  not  of  that  solid  and  per- 
manent "  recompense  of  reward"  to  which  his  hopes 
were  directed.  As  almoner  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
Henry's  last  wife,  he  preached  her  funeral  sermon  in 
the  chapel  of  Sudeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  in  1548, 
and  then,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  when  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross,  defended  the  ♦rue 
Religion  against  the  contrary  creed.  In  1551,  good 
King  Edward  the  Sixth  made  him  Bishop  pf  Exeter, 

*  Leo  the  Twelfth,  in  the  bull  for  his  Romish  Jubilee  in  1825. 


'  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  in  divinity, 
and  his  unblemished  character.  On  this  office  he 
entered  very  poor.  In  his  diocese  he  endeavoured 
to  promote  Religion  by  frequently  preaching  in  the 
churches  at  Exeter;  and  he  became  eminent  for  his 
hospitality,  which  he  exercised  to  the  extent  of  his- 
means;  for  his  constant  kindness  to  the  poor;  and, 
more  than  all,  for  his  unaffected  humility  of  deport- 
ment and  character. 

Queen  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms  was  the  signal  for  restoring  Popery,  whose 
violence  towards  its  opponents,  increased  by  its 
recent  defeat,  was  immediately  set  at  work  by  that 
principle  which  remains  unchanged  to  this  day ;  as 
evinced  by  the  system  of  persecution  which  is  too 
often  carried  on  by  the  Romanists,  where  they  have 
it  in  their  power,  against  those  whom  they  choose  to 
call  heretics.  Coverdale  was  driven  from  his  see,  and 
thrown  into  prison:  his  life,  indeed,  was  spared, 
owing  to  his  connexion  by  marriage  with  the  chap- 
lain of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  interceded  for  him ; 
but,  after  two  years'  confinement,  he  was,  by  way  of 
special  favour,  allowed  to  go  into  exile.  At  Geneva, 
whither  he  retired,  he  united  with  some  other  English 
refugees  in  producing,  in  1560,  the  "  Geneva  Bible," 
the  notes  to  which  savour  of  the  opinions  of  Calvin ; 
and  when  recalled  to  England  in  the  happier  days  of 
Elizabeth,  Coverdale  was  found,  in  his  utter  departure 
from  Popery,  to  have  adopted  vjews  approved  by  the 
German  reformers,  but  not  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
of  England ;  which  prevented  him  from  resuming 
his  episcopal  functions,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time, 
from  engaging  in  any  ministerial  duty.  At  length, 
Dr.  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  a  sincere 
regard  for  "  Father  Coverdale,"  and  bore  in  mind  all 
that  he  had  done  so  readily  and  so  disinterestedly  for 
the  interests  of  Religion,  before  some  others,  after- 
wards perhaps  more  eminent,  had  stirred  themselves, 
procured  for  him  an  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff. 
Some  conscientious  reasons,  partly,  perhaps,  arising 
from  the  bodily  infirmities  attendant  on  old  age,  in- 
duced him  to  decline  the  responsible  situation  of  a 
bishop.  Upon  this,  Grindal  gave  him  the  living  of  St. 
Magnus  the  Martyr,  near  London  Bridge,  the  first- 
fruits  of  which,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  be  enabled 
to  pay.  Indeed,  from  the  time  of  his  ejection  from  the 
see  of  Exeter,  his  life  was  a  continual  struggle  against 
poverty.  The  Queen  excused  him  the  payment  of  the 
first-fruit§  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  soon  gave  up  his 
living,  though  he  continued  to  officiate  in  the  church. 

He  died  in  February,  1568,  aged  81,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  the 
Royal- Exchange,  as  appears  by  the  register,  which  is 
in  existence.  The  present  church  was  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  1679,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one ;  but  Stow,  in  describing  the  ancient  structure, 
records  a  certain  Latin  inscription,  which,  without 
any  comment  on  the  deceased,  he  tells  tis  "  is  on  a 
fair  plated  stone,  on  the  ground  in  the  chancel." 
This  memorial  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  great  and  good  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  was  held  at  the  period  of  his  death. 
The  following  is  a  translation: — 

Epitaph  on  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 

Miles  Coverdale,  an  Octogenarian. 

Tliis  tonib,  which  at  last  offers  repose,  and  a  termination  of 

iiis  labours,  holds  the  bones  of  Coverdale ! 

Who,  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  distingiiished  himself  by  the 

exemplary  probity  of  his  life. 

He  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  Eighty-one, 

Too  long  an  innocent  exile  from  his  native  country. 

After  undergoing  a  variety  of  troubles, 

He  is  here  i;eeejyed  mtQ  the  frien^y  bosom  of  the  grave. 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XIII. 
Before  entering  into  any  details  respecting  some  of  the 
\arious  species  of  Animals  used  for  food,  we  shall  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  modes  in  which  all  kinds  of  food  are 
prepared  for  eating  by 

COOKING. 
Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  matter,  requires  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  heat,  to  render  it  fit  for  wholesome 
Ibod:  the  solid  parts  are  made  tender,  and  consequently 
more  readily  soluble,  or  digestible,  in  the  stomach.  Some  of 
the  water  which  is  contained  in  all  animal  matter,  and 
which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  bulk  of  all  vege- 
table matter,  is  evaporated  by  heat ;  that  bulk  is  therefore 
reduced  without  any  diminution  of- the  nutritive  portion. 
In  vegetables,  also,  many  noxious  chemical  principles,  which 
would  render  the  plant  poisonous,  if  it  were  eaten  raw,  are 
dissipated  by  heat,  and  the  food  thus  rendered  innocent. 
These  are  the  principal  effects  of  cooking,  which  are  com- 
mon both  to  animal  and  vegetable  food ;  but  the  changes 
which  the  former  undergoes,  in  consequence  of  thfe  appli- 
cation of  heat,  are  more  numerous  and  complicated. 

The  constituent  principles  of  all  organic  matter,  and  on 
the  presence  of  which  in  different  proportions,  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  that  matter  depend,  are  fibrin,  albumen, 
gelatine,  oil,  gluten,  fecula,  or  starch,  mucilage,  sugar,  acids, 
&c.  All  these  principles  are  modified  by  the  application  of 
heat ;  some  are  rendered  more  digestible,  others  less  so : 
these  changes  are  also  dependent  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
heat  is  applied. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  mode  of  chemical  action  of  the  stomach,  and  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  primary  functions  of  digestion  and  assi- 
milation, it  is  clear,  that  it  is  by  experience  alone  we  can 
obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  relative  nutritive  qualities  of 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  of  the  mode  it  which  it  should 
be  prepared.  This  question  is  still  further  complicated  by 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  mind  and  body,  in  all  that 
relates  to  feeding.  It  is  well  ascertained,  that  more  benefit 
is  derived  from  a  food  which  is  agreeable  in  its  taste,  and 
which  affords  a  gratification  to  that  sense,  than  from  one 
of  an  opposite  quality,  though,  perhaps,  containing  more 
of  those  principles  which  are  considered  as  highly  nutritive. 

There  are  three  or  four  different  modes  in  vyhich  heat  is 
applied  to  cook  food,  on  each  of  which  we  shall  make  some 
remarks. 

Boiling  in  water  is,  generally  speaking,  the  most  effec- 
tual. Every  part  of  the  substance  is  equally  subjected  to  the 
heat,  owing  to  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  liquid ;  the 
fibrin  of  meat  is  loosened,  or  softened  ;  and  to  do  this  most 
completely,  the  water  ought  not  to  boil  fast,  or,  properly 
speaking,  ought  not  to  boil  at  all:  the  meat  should  be  put 
into  it  Avhen  cold,  since  it  is  by  long  soaking  in  the  liquid 
that  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

One  objection  against  boiling,  as  applied  to  meat,  might 
be  obviated  by  economy,  which  is  utterly  neglected  in  Eng- 
land, in  cookery  of  all  species :  this  objection  is,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nutritive  parts  are  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  lost ;  but  if  we  made  the  same  use  of  the  water 
in  which  meat  is  boiled,  that  our  neighbours  the  French  do, 
— that  is,  if  we  prepared  from  it  a  thin  soup,  by  adding 
vegetables  and  condiments,  or  by  an  additional  quantity  of 
meat  of  an  inferior  quality,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
more  gelatine  and  oil  to  the  liquid, — this  objection  would  be 
removed,  and  no  loss  incurred.  The  meat  made  tender  by 
cooking  would  contain  the  fibrin,  gluten,  albumen,  and 
other  insoluble  principles,  while  the  fat  or  oil,  and  the  solu- 
ble matter,  would  be  retained  in  the  soup. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  no  food  should  contain 
nutritive  matter  in  too  concentrated  a  form :  it  has  been 
found  that  no  animal  will  thrive,  if  fed  on  that  principle  in 
a  condensed  or  concentrated  state,  which  enters  most 
largely  into  its  natural  diet.  Fat,  or  animal  oil,  is  more 
nutritious  than  perhaps  any  other  animal  matter,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  feed  solely  on  it;  and  meat,  though 
containing  several  other  principles,  is  too  nutritious  to  be  a 
wholesome  food,  when  consumed  without  some  vegetable 
mutter  to  dilute  it,  as  it  were.  Concentrated  nutritive  mat- 
ter is  not  so  digestible  as  when  it  is  mixed  up  with  that 
which  is  less  so,  or  which  is  even  not  at  all  so.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  rich  dishes  disagree  with  healthy  persons  : 
a  larger  portion  of  nutritive  -matter  is  thrown  into  the 
stomach  than  it  can  readily  convert  into  chyme,  and  the 
functions  aie,  in  consequence,  deranged.  A  certain  degree 
of  solidity  in  the  food  is  also  requisite  to  healthy  digestion  : 


hence  jelly,  which  consists  of  gelatine  in  a  condensed  form 
is  not  so  wholesome  as  the  same  quantity  of  gelatine  would 
have  been  diffused  through  the  fibrin  of  meat :  and  strong 
soups,  containing  such  gelatine  in  abundance,  are  objec- 
tionable on  the  same  grounds. 

Boasting  and  boiling  possess  several  advantages :  the 
direct  action  of  the  fire,  by  hardening  the  outside  of  the 
meat,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  juices  and  more  volatile 
parts,  while  the  fibre  is  made  equally  tender ;  and  the  meat 
is  by  this  mode  of  cookery  rendered  more  palatable,  as 
having  more  flavour ;  it  is  also  more  nutritive,  owing  to  the 
retention  of  those  principles,  which  by  boiling  are  dispersed 
in  the  water.  But  the  loss  of  weight  by  i-oasting  is  greater 
than  by  boiling.  Mutton,  by  the  latter  mode  of  cooking, 
loses  about  one-fifth — beef  one-fourth— while  by  roasting, 
they  lose  nearly  one-third  of  their  weight.  A  great  deal  of 
this  loss  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  attributed  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  meat,  which  is  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  by  boiling.  The  princii)al  objec- 
tion against  roasting  is,  that  the  fat  of  the  meat  is  burnt, 
and  of  all  animal  poisons,  none  is  much  more  injurious  than 
burnt  or  empyreumatized  oil ;  hence,  meat  abounding  In 
fat  ought  always  to  to  be  boiled. 

Baking  partakes  of  the  advantages  and  defects  of  both 
the  former  modes  of  cookery;  there  is  less  waste,  owing 
to  the  confinement  in  a  closed  space,  which  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  volatile  matter ;  but  the  oil  being  confined, 
and  also  empyreumatized,  renders  baking  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  roasting. 

Economy  of  fuel  is  one  great  recommendation  of  this 
mode  of  preparing  food:  the  poor  man  gets  his  dinner  well 
cooked,  for  a  sum  which  would  not  supply  him  with  coals 
enough  to  warm  it,  much  less  to  roast  or  boil  it  properly 
this  advantage,  however,  is  necessarily  confined  to  towns, 
where  one  oven  may  be  employed  to  bake  the  dinners  of 
numerous  families. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that,  generally  speaking,  mutton  is 
the  most  wholesome  of  all  animal  food :  owing  to  some  strange 
associations,  or  to  some  wrong  use  of  words,  there  exists 
very  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject.  Most  persons  not 
acquainted  with  physiology,  imagine  that  the  flesh  of  young 
animals,  or  of  birds,  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  grown 
sheep  and  oxen  ;  and  will  hence  recommend  an  invalid,  or 
a  convalescent,  with  his  digestive  powers  enfeebled  by 
disease,  to  "  try  a  bit  of  boiled  veal,  or  a  chicken,  or  a 
rabbit,  or,  perhaps,  advise  a  little  soup  or  jelly,  &c."  Now 
it  is  certain  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a 
slice  of  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  or  a  broiled  mutton  chop, 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  any  or  all  of  these,  as  being 
far  more  digestible.  The  term  delicate  is  totally  inappro- 
priate to  food  of  any  kind :  if  it  be  used  instead  of  tender, 
then  all  meat  advanced  a  small  stage  towards  putrefaction 
is  more  tender  than  when  quite  fresh,  and  is  really  more 
wholesome.  If  by  "  delicate,"  digestible  is  meant, — that  is, 
the  food  which  is  soonest  converted  into  chyme,  and  assimi 
lated  to  the  corporeal  substance  of  the  eater,  then  a  mutton 
chop  and  bread  will  prove  a  much  more  delicate  breakfast 
than  buttered  toast,  muffins,  hot  rolls,  and  chocolate. 


The  more  we  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
creative  power,  as  manifested  in  the  structure  and  economy 
of  organized  beings, the  belter  we  become  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  intentions  with  which  the  several  arrangements 
and  constructions  have  been  devised,  the  art  with  which 
they  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  grand  comprehen 
sive  plan  of  which  they  form  a  part.  By  knowing  the 
general  tendencies  of  analogous  formations,  we  can  some- 
times recognise  designs  that  are  but  faintly  indicated,  and 
trace  the  Jinks  which  connect  them  with  more  general  laws. 
By  rendering  ourselves  familiar  with  the  hand-writing, 
where  the  characters  are  clearly  legible,  we  gradually  learn 
to  decypher  the  more  obscure  passages,  and  are  enabled  to 
follow  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  through  chapters  that 
would  otherwise  appear  mutilated  and  defaced.  Hence  the 
utility  of  comprehending  in  our  studies  the  whole  range 
of  the  organised  creation,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
final  causes,  and  obtaining  adequate  ideas  of  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God.- — Roget's  Bridge  water 
Treatise. 
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THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES. 
In  a  short  memoir,  contained  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Satm-duy  Magazine,  respecting  an  illustrious 
and  hopeful  person,  whom,  the  will  of  God  con- 
signed to  an  eai-ly  grave,  we  referred  to  the  page  of 
history,  to  bear  witness  to  "  the  emotions  of  sorrow 
and  regret  which  are  felt  by  a  nation  on  the  pre- 
mature close  of  a  life  dear  to  thousands  3"  and  it 
was  added, — "  It  is  not  in  a  political  view  that  a  great 
national  loss  is  thus  felt :  honour,  love,  and  esteem 
for  the  individual  character  must  be  the  spring  of 
such  alfections."  The  secret  of  this  genuine  popu- 
larity is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  an  active  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  others,  particularly  of  those  in 
a  huulbler  sphere  of  life ;  a  beneficence,  founded  upon 
a  Christian  principle,  which  never  fails  to  impart  its 
twofold  blessing  : — "  It  blessetli  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes."  In  this  respect,  the  rich  and 
powerful  have  a,  noble  privilege  attached  to  their 
station ;  foi*  it  is  by  acts  of  real  kindness,  rather  than 
by  any  wonderful  instances  of  display,  that  even  the 
great  biie^  of  thfe  edtth  itiUy  enjoy  aii  honourable 
praise^      .     ,  , ,        , 

Atia  read  tUeir  liislbriir  ih  a  nation's  eyes ! 

If  we  were  asked  to  |Doirit  to  aiiy  jpairticulai:  passdgfes 
of  British  history,  fbi-  ail  illilsti-alibh  of  these  rem?irks, 
we  would  turn,  first,  to  those  which  recotd  the  illness, 
death,  and  character  of  good  Kiiig  Edward  tlie  Sixth, 
whom,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  wise,,  thou^li  inscru- 
table Providence  took  to  himself.  When  we  reflect 
on  his  mildness  of  temper,  his  unaffected  devotion 
and  reverence  for  the  Scriptures ;  when  we  are  in; 
formed  of  his  sehdiiig  for  Bishop  Ridley,  who  had 
preached  before  his  majesty,  and,  with  tears  iii  His 
eyes,  conferring  with  him  oil  the  subject  of  a  plan /or 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  London* ;  when,  looking  A\ 
the  hospitals  of  Chi:ist-Chui-ch,  St.  Thomas's,  ahd 
St.  Bat-thoidmew's,  we  consider  how  ittuch  good  He 
did  in  his  short  reign,  we  caiinot  wonder  that  ybdhg 
E.dward  was  au  object  of  tehder  affection  to  His 
people,  or  that  his  meiridi-y  remains  hoiioufed  atiioiig 
the  generations  that  hdye  fdllbwed  him.  The  dis- 
astrous aiid  Unexpected  deUth  of  Henry,  son  ot"  KlHg 
James  the  t'irst  t,  the  ybiing  pHiice  to  whorii  hllusidtl 
has  beerl  thade  dbove,  and  \<'hbtil  it  was  his  toyal 
father's  lot  (o  fdllbw  tb  tlie  grdve,  alsb  plilttged  this 
country  itito  soH-b^  as  iitiiversal  as  it  was  sincere. 

Equal,  j[iirobably,  if  Hot  greater,  was  the  grief 
arising;  fi-otti  thslt  jilbuiriifiil  disfifehs^tioh,  which  fell 
upon  the  kingdorti  like  a  tliiihderbolt, — the  decease  bf 
the  Princess  Charhittfe  iti  child-birth,  on  the  6th  of 
Noveblbei-,  I8i7,,iii  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age. 
Maily  of  bdr  teadei-s  titay  l-etnember  to  have  regairdea 
this  eveiit  ds  their  own  pHvate  calamity.  It  came 
hortle  tb  dtli-  cii-bieS  ahd  our  bosbttls.  Her  pure  taste 
for  the  qvliet  duties  bl"  dbtheStic  lifej  her  devout 
and  regular  dtteiidElnce  on  the  bfdiharices  of  religion, 
both  piubUb  atld  private;  her  diligent  apphcation  to 
the  studies  pirbper  to  have  qualified  her  for  high  and 
respdUsibk  dUtifeS,  tempered  with  becoming  dignity 
of  derheatidUr  tb  those  about  her ;  her  kind  and  atten- 
tive condescension  to  the  poor: — these  things  were 
sufficient  to  fix  thb  love  and  tfespect  bf  a  iiation, 
and  to  niatk  with  shades  of  melancholy  that  ci-itical 
petiod  in  the  histbry  of  bur  country  when  we  were 
suddenly  callbd  tb  bewail  het-  loss. 

The  following  sketch  bf  the  char-actet-  bf  the  Prin- 
cess is  met  with  in  a  sermon,  preached  at  Cambridge 
on  thte  day  of  liter  fUriei-al,  by  Bishop  Kdye,  theh  Master 
of  Chi-ist's  College,  arid  RegiUs  Prdfcssdr  df  Divinity. 
"  III  estitiiatihg  the  diat-Ubtet-s  df  tiHiices;  wfe  feelddtti 

*  See  Saturday  Magasiue,  Vol.  1.,  p.  103. 
^  See  Saturday  Magazine,  A'ol.  V.,  p.  9J. 


make  due  allowance  for  the  obstacles  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  birth  oppose  to  their  moral  im- 
provement. Accustomed,  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
to  command  the  ready  obedience  of  all  around  them, 
and  to  obtain  immediate  compliance  with  their  desires ; 
besieged  by  flatterers,  who  persuade  theni  that  they 
are  not  bound  by  the  same  rules  to  which  men  in 
humble  stations  of  life  are  subject ;  the  great  are  too 
apt  to  contract  a  habit  of  neglecting  the  convenience 
and  the  feelings  of  others,  and  of  referring  all  things 
to  their  own  gratification.  Even  minds  naturally 
disposed  to  benevolence  are  soon  hardened  into  this 
callous  insensibility,  unless  they  are  early  impressed 
with  religious  principles  and  motives.  By  these  our 
illustrious  Princess  escaped  its  fatal  influence.  Though 
raised  so  far  above  the  common  level  of  mankind, 
she  thought  none  so  low  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  her 
regard.  The  power  which  her  elevated  rank  conferred 
upon  her,  was  in  her  eyes  a  trust,  for  the  discharge  of 
which  she  was  accountable ;  and  with  this  conviction 
deeply  rooted  in  her  heart,  she  omitted  nd  oppor- 
tunity of  gaiiiing  tbose  qUiilificUtibns  which  might 
enable  her  worthily  to  act  heir  par-t  xipoii  the  busy 
tlieatire  df  public  hfe.  She  felt  ,tHe  aw(ul  responsi- 
bility bf,  the  sitUatlbti  ih  whith  her  birth  had  placed 
heir;  and  strbve:  by  acquiHng  the  mastery  over  her 
own  passions  and  dcsiires,  to  fit  hei-self  for  tlie  arduous 
task  of  exercising  doriiiriibn  ovei:  bthei-s.  Nb  pursuit 
had  any  charms  for  hei*  ■^hicH  hdd  hoi,  sotne  tendency 
to  promote  her  intellectual  oir  sjjii-iiuai  iitiprovcmcnt. 
Iiinbcent  and  instructive  rebreatidiis, — tlie  acc[uisition 
bf  knowledge, — ;the  pei-fbirthance  bf  acts  of  devotion 
to  God,  and  of  behevol^nbe  to  lii^iikitid, — tllfeSe  were 
the  ernpildyments  which  diversified  hei-  day, — em- 
pibyiiieritS  always  delightful  to  tile  pUre  of  hfekrt." 

Attached  to  the  east  end  of  St.  Gebi-ge's  Cliapel, 
Windsor,  is  an  aiicieiit  Gothic  building,  ferected  by 
Henry  the  Seventh,  as  a  bUHal  iikc^  fiJl-  klUisfelf  and 
his  successbirS,  bUt  supei-seded,  fbt  tliht  pUrfjose,  by 
the  beautiful  chitpel  which  he  a^ftet-wai-ds  fburided  at 
Westmiristet-  Abbey,  ^ii^  , which  h'^iitS  tile  iiaihe  of 
that  mbhairch.  The  bUildiiig  Hi  Wiridsoi:  to  ^yhich 
we  htivb  dlUded,  was  aftei-wdtds  balled  "  "Vi^blsey's 
I'bliib-hbUse,;"  the  bardihd  havlttg  beaUtilled  It,  with 
lilfe  vievV  bf  its  i*ebeivihg  hi§  retiiaili§, — &  desigtt  pre- 
vented by  the  cdhclUding  oirbUhifetjihbeg  bf  hife  life. 
King  Geol-ge  the  Thlm|  hdwevbh  deterihlHed  tb  con- 
struct a  royal  vault  belbw  thb  bUlluihg,  kssigtling  it 
as  d  fUtUre  resting-place  foi-  hiriiself  ahd  ihfe  thertibers 
bf  his  fkmily, — little  supposing  thSl;  his  bblbvbd  girand- 
daUghtet-,  sb  ybUlig  and  prortiisih^  R  birdhbh  bf  his 
hoUsCi  wbuld  be  laid  within  it  befbl*e  hiHl. 

It  was  to  this  mausoleum,  dti  the  eVeUiHg  well  re 
membered  by  thousands,  the  l^tH  bf  ^bvettlbei-,  1817, 
that  the  mortal  remaitls  of  this  illuslHdUs  kdy  and 
her  infant  were  cbriveyed.  Thb  fbllb^ihg  stailias  arc 
part  of  a  poem  wr-itten  at  tile  tirtib. ,  111  thb  latter  is  a 
very  touching  allusion  tb  the  gbbd  old  klhg'^  utter 
unconsciousness  of  the  event  Which  bdused  subU  deep 
concern  to  his  subjects. 

And  hark  !  around  the  mansions  of  the  dead 
Sinks  the  low  dirge,  or  swells  the  anthem  loud; 

And  hai'k !  the  words,  thfe  solemn  words  are  said, 
That  bid  the  dust  its  kindred  dust  enshroud. 

The  tomb  has  closed — and,  Uke  a  passing  cloud, 
A  feverish  dream,  the  pageant  aU  has  fled ; 

l3ack,  iit  wUd  sonbwj  wend  the  weeping  crbwd, 

Back  moves  the  mourning  train,  with  lueasured  tread ; 

Nor  sigh,  nor  sound,  disturbs  the  lovely  Slumberer's  bed. 

That  Sliiihberel-  weeps  ilo  mdl-(5: — biit  Albibtl's  pride 

Is  wept  by  all,  save  Albion's  aged  king : 
For  one  lost  maideJi*^  resting  by  hfcr  side, 

llis  sorrdw  flowed,  till  Heaven  had  dried  tlie  sprlilg. 

*  The  Princess  Amelia. 
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"Windsor !  at  once  within  tliy  moated  ring. 

We  wail  the  Stem  revered,  though  bare  and  lone, 

We  wail  the  15ud  despoiled  by  winter's  wing : 
These  are  the  splendid  miseries  of  a  throne, 

Away,  away,  frail  man,  go  muse  upon  thine  own. (A.) 

■  The  white  marble  monument,  an  engraving  of  which 
"  appears  in  our  present  Number,  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Wyatt*,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  At  the 
south-west  corner  of  that  beautiful  fabric  is  a  small 
oratory,  called,  from  the  founder,  who  was  Dean  of 
"Windsor  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
Urswick's  Chapel,  within  which  it  may  be  seen.  The 
body  of  the  departed  Princess  is  represented,  covered 
with  drapery,  resting  on  a  bier  at  the  moment  the  soul 
is  supposed  to  have  quitted  its  earthly  tenement.  The 
sorrowing  forms  at  the  corners  are  those  of  attendants. 
These,  together  with  the  designed  image  of  the  corpse, 
the  right  hand  of  which,  falling  over  the  side  of  the 
bier,  is  the  only  part  unveiled,  contrasts  with  the 
group  above,  namely  the  spirits  of  the  mother  and  her 
infant,  ascending,  and  attended  by  angels,  and  bring 
to  mind  the  beautiful  passage  of  the  Preacher, — "  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." — Eccles. 
xii.  7. 

Without  attempting  to  try  this  work  by  the  rules 
of  art,  we  may  observe,  that  the  effect,  which  is 
aided  by  a  dim  light  cast  upon  it  by  means  of 
coloured  glass,  is  extremely  striking.  It  is  one  of 
those  compositions  which  command  the  silent  and 
breathless  attention  of  the  beholder,  particularly  on 
a  first  visit :  and  amidst  the  crowd  of  reflections 
which  occur  to  the  mind  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  this  lesson  may  suggest  itself  to  our 
young  readers, — Like  the  departed  whom  it  com- 
memorates, to  "  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,"  and  walk  in  His  commandraents,  and 
take  delight  in  His  worship.  It  speaks  to  all,  in  the 
quaint  but  emphatic  language  of  an  old  divine  f,  bid- 
ding us  "  go  horne,  and  think  to  die,  and  do  that 
daily  which  we  would  wish  to  be  found  doing  when- 
ever death  shall  overtake  us."  M. 

*  On  mentioning  thi<i  Cenotaph  in  our  account  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Vol.  I  J.,  p.  235,  we  wrongly  attributed  the  design  and  exe- 
cution to  Sir  J.  Wyatville  ;  an  error  which,  considering  the  various 
matter  constantly  pressing  upon  such  a  work  as  the  Sutmcldij 
Magiiziiie,  will  readily  have  been  forgiven. 

t  Jeremy  Taylor. 


The  helpless  infant,  the  fractious  child,  the  impatient 
youth,  the  busy  man,  the  more  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
finally,  the  infirmities  of  age,  pointing  to  the  hour  which 
is  to  close  the  scene  which  friends  have  enlivened  and 
made  dear,  all  present  aspects  of  such  painful  variety  and 
mortification,  that  the  prudent  man  should  occupy  himself 
with  more  serious  thoughts  than  what  the  business  of  this 
transitory  state  can  supply. — ^W.  K.,from  the  Arabic. 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with 
Avhom  we  converse;  whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons 
uneasy  is  the  best  bred  man  in  company. Swift. 


I  LAY  it  down  as  a  sound  maxim,  that  every  man  is  wretched 
in  proportion  to  his  vices;  and  affirm  the  tioblest  ornament 
of  a  young,  generous  mind,  and  the  surest  source  of  plea- 
sure, profit,  and  reputation  in  life,  to  be  an  unreserved 
acceptance  of  virtue. 


Complaisance  pleases  all,  prejudices  none,  adorns  wit, 
renders  humour  agreeable,  augments  friendship,  redoubles 
love,  and  complying  with  justice  and  generosity,  becomes 
the  secret  charm  of  the  societv  of  all  mankind Scudery. 


If  you  do  good  with  pain,  says  Chrysostom,  the  pain  flies 
off,  the  good  remains  :  if  you  do  ill  with  pleasure,  the 
uleasure  flies,  the  ill  remains. 


THK    COMET. 

The  sun  has  set  'neath  tlie  Western  sea, 

And,  amidst  the  gathering  clouds  of  even, 
Tho  dying  rays  of  his  majesty 

Throw  their  latest  gleam  o'er  tho  silent  heaven; 
And  slowly  the  pale  moon  wanders  by, 

Clad  in  a  thin  white  shroud  of  light, 
And  the  stars  that  burn  in  the  sapphired  sky 

Throng  gladly  round  the  Queen  of  night. 
And  silently  hail  her  from  afar, 
As  onward  she  urges  her  silver  car. 
And  the  vesper-bell,  that  tolls  the  hour, 

Flings  high  its  note  'mid  the  deepening  gloom, 
That  scares  the  owl  from  its  lonely  bo\\'pr, 

And  the  drowsy  bat  from  its  ivied  liome, 
And  darker  and  deeper  the  shadows  fall, 
Outspreading  their  dim  veil  over  all. 

But  see,  what  shoots  through  the  duslcy  air, 

Wafted  along  on  the  wings  of  night, 
While  the  stars  that  spangle  its  pathway  there 

Arc  all  outshone  by  its  crimson  light? 
And  slowly  athwart  the  parched  sky 

It  drives  amidst  the  cloud-streams  pale, 
And  its  blood-red  sheen  all  flammg  liigh, 

Marks  the  bright  course  of  its  lengthening  trail. 
The  while,  through  the  dreary  blue  it  moves. 
Where  the  night-wind  alone  in  its  stillness  roves. 
Say !  dost  thou  come  the  messenger  of  woe, 

Tlie  mighty  bearer  of  some  fearful  grief, 
To  crush  this  world  in  one  dire  overthrow, 

Wiiile  not  a  hand  on  earth  can  bring  relief; 
But  all  must  bow  beneath  thy  whelming  power. 
Kings,  princes,  peasants,  in  that  awful  hour  ? 
Or  say,  as  thou  rollest  in  grandeur  past, 

Does  the  all-dreaded  Azrael  ride  with  thee  ? 
Has  "tho  angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  tlie  blast,'' 

To  call  us  to  meet  eternity  ? 
Oh  !   who  then  has  power  to  shield  or  save 
From  the  hoarse  voice  that  bids  us  to  the  grave  ? 

Or  bring'st  thou  glad  tiduigs  of  Mercy's  sway 
■  That  shall  visit  this  lower  shore, 
And  chase  tlie  grim  heralds  of  dark  dismay 

To  th'  unfathomed  grave  for  evermore  ? 
Oh  !  then  let  us  welcome  thee  gladly  in  song. 
And  Echo  our  accents  of  praise  prolong  ! 

Or  dost  thou  come  from  wandering  round  that  throne, 
Begirt  with  jasper  and  with  sardine  stone, 

Where  only  angels  tread  the  hallowed  ground 
Amid  those  glorious  realms  of  uj^per  air. 

Where  only  dove-like  peace  and  joy  are  found; 
And  sorrow  enters  not,  nor  weary  care, 

But  by  the  red  waves  of  the  sea  of  fire 
Ten  thousand  thousand  seraphs  swell  the  song. 

And  infant  cherubs  join  th'  angelic  choir, 
And  their  glad  notes  of  praise  and  love  prolong;     • 

And  where,  around  th'  Omnipotent  "  I  am," 
The  joyous  chorus  of  the  white-robed  train 

HjTun  forth  their  loud  hosannas  to  the  Lamb, 
And  sing  for  aye  the  same  unwearied  strain, 
"  Honour  and  glory  to  the  Heav'n-born  Three, 
Who  were,  who  are,  who  shall  for  ever  be !" 

R.  C.  P. 

With  whatever  subject  men  are  desirous  of  being  ac- 
quainted, they  must,  of  necessity,  study  the  elements  of  it, 
and  have  recourse  to  those  sources  from  whence  informa- 
tion is  to  be  drawn.  Neglect  of  this,  so  obvious  a  course 
of  proceeding,  cannot  but  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
subject.  The  truth  of  this  maxim  is  incontrovertible,  and 
it  is  as  applicable  to  religion  as  to  all  the  other  concerns  of 
life.  Neither  religious  knowledge,  nor  any  other  know 
ledge,  comes  by  intuition  ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
application  of  the  means  which  God  has  provided  for  our 
instruction.  One  of  these  means,  with  respect,  that  is,  to 
religious  knowledge,  is  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Dis- 
regard of  this  salutary  provision  leaves  some  men  in  a  state 
of  infidelity,  and  others,  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  in  a  state  of  most  deplorable  ignorance  as  to 
the  foundation  and  the  articles  of  their  professed  belief; 
whereas,  would  men  but  give  that  attention  to  the  subject 
which  its  paramount  importance  demands,  availing  them- 
selves withal  of  those  assistances  towards  understanding 
the  Scriptures  with  which  the  providence  of  God  has  fur- 
nished them,  they  could  hardly  be  destitute  of  a  Christian 
hope,  or  of  the  power  of  "  giving  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them." 

Bishop  Mant. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No.  IX.     Heat,  Ebullition,  Vaporisation, 

Steam-Engines. 

The  vapour  of  boiling  water  is  termed,  in  popular 
lanrruan^e,  steam.  In  a  perfect  state,  steam  is  elastic 
and  invisible  ;  the  former  property  being  common  to 
all,  and  the  latter  to  the  greater  part  of,  aeriform 
bodies.  When  steam  becomes  visible, — for  instance, 
as  it  may  often  be  seen  issuing  from  the  spout  of  a 
tea-kettle,  or  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam-boiler,  it 
has  suffered  a  partial  condensation  by  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  our  notions  of  steam  a  certain  degree  of  opacity 
and  of  moisture.  These  are  its  characteristics  only 
during  its  transition  to  a  liquid  state  :  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  boiling-watei*,  steam  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  perfectly  dry. 

Water,  whose  surface  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  having  attained  its  boiling-point,  can- 
not be  made  hotter,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  or 
intensity  of  heat  applied  to  the  containing  vessel.  All 
the  heat  that  enters  the  liquid,  through  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessel,  will  be  disengaged  at  the  top, 
in  combination  with  water  in  a  vaporous  formj 
neither  the  water,  nor  the  vapour  arising  from  it,  ex- 
hibiting the  slightest  increase  in  their  temperature. 

When  water  and  other  liquids  are  heated  in  vessels 
from  which  the  vapour  is  not  permitted  to  escape, 
their  temperatures  may  be  raised  very  much  higher 
than  that  of  their  ordinary  boiling-points.  We  know 
of  no  limits  to  the  capacity  of  liquids  for  heat,  when 
thus  confined,  excepting  in  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  the  vessels  we  employ.  Water  has  been 
raised  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  melt  tin 
(442°).  In  a  vessel  properly  constructed,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it  red-hot. 

As  the  elasticity,  that  is,  the  expansive  force,  of 
steam  increases  rapidly  with  every  increase  of  tem- 
perature, it  is  important  that  vessels  intended  for 
heating  water,  under  pressure,  should  be  remarkably 
strong.  Ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  this  property 
of  steam  has  been  the  cause  of  many  frightful  acci- 
dents, from  the  bursting  of  boilers. 

At  the  instant  of  its  liberation  from  the  surface  of 
boiling- water,  steam  possesses  the  same  temperature 
as  the  water  itself.  When  water  boils  at  209",  the 
temperature  of  its  steam  will  be  also  209":  if  it  boil 
at  212°,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  will  be  the 
same ;  and  so  on  for  every  degree  of  temperature. 

Liquids,  in  assuming  the  vaporous  form,  require  to 
be  united  with  vast  quantities  of  heat.  The  heat  thus 
temporarily  combined  with  any  particular  liquid,  be- 
comes, for  the  most  part,  latent, — that  is,  it  eludes 
our  observation.  We  may,  by  a  particular  process, 
ascertain  that  heat  enters  into  a  liquid,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  otherwise  developing  its  existence,  after 
the  liquid  has  reached  its  boiling-point.  For  ex- 
ample :  if  we  put  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  52°,  into  a  vessel,  whose  temperature  is 
the  same,  and  apply  to  it  a  steady  heat,  say  from  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  if,  in  five  minutes,  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  we  may  suppose  that  160°  of  heat  have 
entered  into  union  with  the  water  (52°-|-160°=212°), 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  32°  per  minute.  The  heat 
being  continued,  we  will  suppose  that,  at  the  end  of 
twenty- six  minutes  more,  the  whole  of  the  water  has 
been  vaporised.  Now,  if  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
per  minute  entered  into  the  water  after  it  began  to 
boil  as  there  did  before,  we  shall  have  to  account  for 
(32°X2C°)  832°.  During  the  last  twenty- six  minutes, 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  of  the  steam  arising 


from  it,  having  never  exceeded  212°,  we  perceive 
that  these  832*  of  heat  were  necessary  to  convert  the 
liquid  into  vapour  j  and  as  it  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  thermometer,  it  is  denominated  latent  heat.  A 
more  appropriate  term,  probably,  is  that  of  insensible 
heat.  The  latent,  or  insensible,  heat  thus  combined 
with  water  may  be  again  set  free,  or  rendered  sensible, 
by  condensing  the  steam  in  a  suitable  vessel ;  afford- 
ing a  practical  illustration  of  the  durability  of  the 
most  refined,  as  well  as  of  the  grosser,  elements  of 
nature. 

Increase  of  bulk  always  accompanies  the  conversion 
of  liquids  into  vapours.  This  augmentation  of  volume 
in  the  steam  of  boiling  water  is  rather  more  than 
1700  to  1 ;  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  at  the  temperature 
of  C)2',  when  changed  into  steam  at  212°,  occupying 
a  space  equal  to  1728  cubic  inches. 

The  expansive  force  of  steam  is  not  increased  by 
an  increase  of  temperature,  when  separated  from  the 
water  that  produced  it.  In  such  a  case,  the  elasticity 
of  steam  is  no  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air. 
A  vessel  filled  with  steam  only  at  212°,  might  be 
heated  to  redness  without  any  danger  of  its  bursting. 

It  is  well  known  that  steam  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  (212°),  will  scald  the  hand, 
or  other  part  of  the  body  with  which  it  may  come 
in  contact,  as  effectually  as  the  water  from  which  it 
is  generated.     It  is  not  so  with  steam  at  a  higher 
temperature  than   212°.     If  water   be   heated   in   a 
vessel  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  steam  at 
a  temperature  of  250°  or  300°,  when  the  steam  is 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  the  hand 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  it  without  sustaining 
any  injury,   or  even  inconvenience.      We   will   en- 
deavour to  explain  the  cause  of  this.     The  expansive 
energy  of  steam  at  the  ordinary  boiling  temperature 
of  water,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  j 
that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  air  being  1 5  lbs.  upon 
every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  bodies,   when 
steam  is  generated  at  212°,  its  elastic  force,  within 
the  vessel,  is  just  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  air 
which  presses  on  it  from  without.     At  250°  the  elastic 
force   of  steam  is  twice  that  of  air;  at  275°  it  is 
three  times j    and  at  293°  four  times;  its  pressure 
then  being  equal  to  about  60  lbs.  upon  every  square 
inch  of  the  containing  vessel.     Now,  in  proportion 
as  the  expansive  force  of  the  particles  of  steam  is 
increased,  so  will  their  tendency  to  separate,  when ' 
relieved  from  pressure,  be  increased.     Whilst  steam 
at   212°  sustains,  therefore,  no  other  change  on  es- 
caping into  the  atmosphere,  than  that  to  which  it  is  i 
liable  from  contact  with  a  colder  medium,  high-pres- 
sure steam  (say  at  300°)  expands,  at  the  instant  of  its  : 
liberation,  to  more  than  four  times  its  former  bulk, —  j 
a  process  always  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  sensible] 
heat — which  loss   is  further  accelerated  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  vapour  with  the  surrounding  air.     At  i 
the  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  orifice  at  | 
which  it  issues,  the  temperature  of  high-pressure  may, 
be  only  150°  to   170°,  whilst  that  of  the  common' 
kind,  under  similar  circumstances,  will  be   208°  to 
212°. 

Another  circumstance  equally  remarkable  as  that 
just   described,  demands  a  notice.     When  water  is 
heated  in  a  close  vessel,  we  will  suppose  to  300°,  on 
permitting  the   steam   compressed  on  the  surface  of  j 
the  water  to  escape,  the   temperature  of  the  water, 
and  of  the  remaining  steam  within  the  vessel,  will  be  | 
instantly  reduced  to  212°.     We  beheve  there  is  noi 
difficulty  in  explaining  this  phenomenon.     That  water  j 
is  susceptible  of  compression,  although  it  is  so  in  a  • 
deo-ree  very  inferior  to  the   vapour  arising  from  it,, 
cannot  be  denied.     Its  sudden  loss  of  sensible  heat,^ 
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when  high-pi'ossuro  steam  is  permitted  to  escape  from 
its  surface,  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  an  equally 
sudden  enlargement  of  volume.  We  have  here  an 
instance  of  the  transition  of  heat  from  a  sensible  to  a 
latent  state;  the  extra  88°  (300° -2 12°)  being  still 
combined  with  the  water,  and  the  steam  in  the 
vessel ;  but  so  changed  in  its  character,  as  to  be  no 
longer  appreciable  by  the  thermometer. 

To  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  and  the  facility  with 
which  its  elasticity  is  destroyed,  by  a  slight  change 
of  temperature,  we  are  indebted  for  its  application  as 
a  moving  power  in  the  Steam-Engine, — one  of  the 
most  valuable  gifts  ever  presented  by  philosophy  to 
the  human  race.  The  invention  and  improvement  of 
this  mighty  product  of  human  genius,  is  peculiarly 
associated  with  our  own  age  and  country.  Seventy 
years  have  scarcely  passed  away  since  Mr.  Watt 
commenced  those  experiments  on  steam,  which,  step 
by  step,  have  led  to  results  so  stupendous,  that  they 
are  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  to  contemplate,  in  all  their  vastness,  the 
blessings  already  conferred  by  the  steam-engine  upon 
mankind.  Boundless  in  their  extent,  and  universal  in 
their  application,  we  may  yet  conclude  that  they  are 
only  preparing  the  way  for  more  illustrious  benefits. 
"What  has  been  done  may  well  excite  our  admiration, 
as  it  ought  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  to  the  Author 
of  all  our  mercies.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  The  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  are  daily  unfolding  themselves  to  our  view,  may 
attest  that  human  knowledge  is  at  present  limited  and 
imperfect ;  but  they  are  equally  calculated  to  inspire 
in  us  new  hopes,  and  enlarged  expectations,  as  respects 
the  future. 

The  most  simple  form  of  the  steam-engine  is  that 
denominated  the  high-pressure  engine,  which  occupies 
but  very  little  space ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  employed 
in  situations  where  one  of  a  different  kind  would  be 
unsuitable.  In  this  engine,  steam  is  generally  used 
at  a  density  equal  to  three  or  four  atmospheres; 
that  is,  its  expansive  force  within  the  boiler  is  about 
50  or  (JO  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  metal. 
Supposing  it  to  be  CO  lbs.,  there  are  15  lbs.  to  be  de- 
ducted for  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air,  on  the 
outside  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  real  force  of  the 
steam,  in  this  case,  will  be  45  lbs.  to  the  inch. 
Motion  is  obtained  by  permitting  steam  to  pass  from 
the  boiler,  first  to  one  end,  and  then  to  the  other,  of 
a  metallic,  cylindrical  vessel ;  to  which  is  fitted,  steam- 
tight,  a  piston,  made  of  similar  materials.  The 
following  figures  are  intended  to  represent  a  section 
of  the  cylinder,  with  the  piston  at  its  opposite  ex- 
tremities. 


^B 


If  we  suppose  the  piston  to  be  at  a',  and  steam  be 


admitted  through  the  pipe  a",  to  its  upper  side,  the 
piston  will  be  forced  downwards  to  b'.  On  allowing 
the  steam  above  the  piston  to  escape  from  the  cylinder, 
at  the  same  time  admitting  a  fresh  supply  from  the 
boiler,  through  the  pipe  n",  to  the  under  side  of  the 
piston,  it  will  be  returned  to  its  former  situation  at  a'. 
These  alternate  motions  may  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  necessary  quantity  of  steam  is  generated  within 
the  boiler. 

From  the  danger  attending  the  employment  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  it  is  never  applied,  in  this  country,  to 
the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  small  engines,  where  great  power  is  required  in  a 
limited  space;  and  especially  for  loco-motive  car- 
riages. Notwithstanding  the  many  curious  contri- 
vances that  have  lately  been  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
security,  the  risk  of  using  large  quantities  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  250°,  or  300°,  is  still  too  gi'eat  to 
warrant  its  general  introduction. 

The  low-pressure,  or  condensing  engine,  is  more 
complex  in  its  arrangements,  and,  of  course,  more 
costly  in  its  construction,  than  that  already  described. 
In  this  engine,  steam  is  usually  employed  whose  ex- 
pansive force  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  on 
the  inch ;  which  is  only  five  to  ten  pounds  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  exterior  of  the  boiler,  and  from  which  no 
serious  consequences  would  result,  were  the  boiler  to 
burst.  The  elasticity  of  the  steam  is  not  the  only 
source  of  motion  in  the  condensing  engine,  for,  whilst 
steam  is  exerting  its  force  on  one  side  of  the  piston, 
a  vacuum  is  produced  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
sudden  condensation  of  the  steam  previously  intro- 
duced there.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  essentially 
from  the  high-pressure  engine,  whose  piston  is  always 
opposed  by  a  force  equivalent  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, namely,  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch.  In  the 
cylinder  of  the  condensing  engine,  the  whole  force  of 
the  steam,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  brought  into  effec- 
tive operation.  In  that  of  the  high-pressure  engine, 
one  atmosphere  of  steam  is  .entirely  wasted. 

The  condensation  of  the  steam,  which  formerly  took 
place  in  the  working  cylinder,  by  forcing  into  it  a 
jet  of  cold  water,  is  now  effected  in  a  separate  vessel, 
so  that  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  is  constantly 
maintained.  For  this,  as  well  as  many  other  equally 
important  improvements,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Watt. 

The  safety-valve  of  a  steam-engine  consists  of  a 
metallic  stopper,  nicely  adapted  to  a  circular  orifice, 
yet  moving  freely  in  it,  at  the  top  of  the  boiler. 
This  stopper,  or  valve,  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  lever, 
moving  by  a  joint  at  one  end,  whilst  a  weight  is  sus- 
pended at  the  other.  By  adjusting  the  weight  on 
the  longer  arm  of  the  lever,  the  valve  is  made  to 
press  upon  the  orifice  in  the  boiler  with  any  required 
degree  of  force.  When  the  elasticity  of  the  steam 
within  the  boiler  increases  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  working  the  engine,  or  for  the  security  of  the 
boiler,  the  valve  is  forced  open,  and  some  of  the 
steam  escapes.  This  is  frequently  seen  to  be  the  case 
on  board  steam-packets  just  before  they  start,  or  when 
the  engine  is  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  after  they  have 
commenced  their  voyage. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject. 
On  a  future  occasion,  we  hope  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  steam-engine ; 
in  which  its  various  parts  will  be  explained  by  direct 
reference  to  suitable  illustrations,  R.  R. 


Fly  him,  who,  from  mere  curiosity,  asks  three  questions 
running,  about  a  thing  which  cannot  interest  him.— 
Lavater. 
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THE  HUMAN  HAND. 
In  that  portion  of  the  works  of  Galen  which  bears 
this  title,  "  On  the  use  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Body;"  after  having  defined  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  term  part  or  member,  as  applied  to  an  animal 
body,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner  : — 

But  all  these  parts  of  the  body  were  made  for  the  use  of 
the  soul, — that  sentient  and  intclli<rent  principle  which 
animates  the  body,  and  of  which  the  body  is  merely  the 
orjian;  and  on  this  account,  the  component  parts  of  animals 
differ  according  to  the  nature  of  this  principle:  for  some 
animals  are  bold  and  fierce ;  others  are  timid  and  f^entle  : 
some  arc  frregfarious,  and  co-operate  for  their  mutual  sus- 
tenance and  defence;  others  are  solitary,  and  avoid  the 
society  of  their  fellows;  but  all  have  a  form  or  body 
accommodated  to  their  natural  dispositions  and  habits. 
Thus,  the  lion  has  powerful  fanp^s  and  claws;  the  hare  has 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  in  other  points  is  defenceless.  But 
to  man,  the  only  animal  that  partakes  of  Divine  intelli- 
gence, the  Creator  has  given,  in  lieu  of  every  other  noc- 
turnal weapon,  or  organ  of  defence,  that  instrument,  the 
hand ;  an  instrument  applicable  to  every  act  and  occasion, 
as  well  of  peace  as  of  war.  Man,  therefore,  wants  not 
a  hoof,  or  horn,  or  any  other  natural  weapon;  inasmuch 
as  he  is  ahle  with  his  hand  to  grasp  a  much  more  effective 
weapon, — the  sword,  or  sjiear.  Besides  which,  natural 
weapons  can  be  employed  only  in  close  conflict;  while 
some  of  the  weapons  employed"  by  man,  as  javelins  or 
arrows,  are  even  more  effectual  at  a  distance.  And,  again, 
though  man  may  be  inferior  to  the  lion  in  swiftness,  yet 
by  his  dexterity  and  skill,  he  breaks  into  his  use  a  still 
swifter  animal, — the  horse;  mounted  on  whose  back,  he 
can  escape  from,  or  pursue  the  lion,  or  attack  him  at  every 
advantage.  He  is  enabled,  moreover,  by  means  of  this 
instrument,  to  clothe  himself  with  armour  of  various  kinds, 
or  to  intrench  himself  within  camps  or  fenced  cities. 
Whereas,  were  his  hands  encumbered  with  any  natural 
armour,  he  would  be  unable  to  employ  them  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  those  instruments  and  means  which  give  him 
such  a  decided  advantage  over  all  the  other  animals  of 
creation. 

Nor  have  we  yet  enumerated  the  most  important  of 
those  privileges  which  the  hand  imparts  to  man.  With 
this  he  weaves  the  garment  that  protects  him  from  the 
Summer's  heat  or  Winters  cold;  with  this  he  forms  the 
various  furniture  of  nets  and  snares,  which  give  him  a 
dominion  over  the  inhabitants  as  well  of  the  water  as  of 
the  air  and  earth;  with  his  hand  he  constructs  the  lyre 
and  lute,  and  the  numerous  instruments  employed  in  the 
several  arts  of  life;  with  his  hand  he  erects  altars  and 
shrines  to  immortal  gods ;  and  lastly,  by  means  of  the  same 
instrument,  he  bequeaths  to  posterity,  in  writings,  the  intel- 
lectual treasures  of  his  own  divine  imagination. 

Let  us  then  scrutinize  this  member  of  our  body, 
and  inquire  not  simply  whether  it  be  in  itself  useful 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  adapted  to  an  animal 
endued  with  the  highest  intelligence,  but  whether  its 
entire  structure  be  not  such,  that  it  could  not  be  im- 
proved by  any  conceivable  alteration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
a  leading  quality  of  an  organ  of  grasp,  since  it 
readily  applies  itself  to,  and  securely  holds,  bodies  of 
every  form  and  size,  that  are  capable  of  being  moved 
by  human  strength.  Nor  need  we  inquire  whether 
it  be  better  for  this  purpose  that  it  should  be  divided 
into  several  parts,  or  that  it  should  be  altogether  un- 
divided ;  for  is  it  not  apparent,  without  further  rea- 
soning, that,  had  it  been  undivided,  it  could  have 
grasped  only  just  such  a  portion  of  every  object 
presented  to  it  as  was  equal  to  itself  ?  but  that,  being 
divided  into  many  parts,  it  can  both  easily  grasp 
bodies  much  larger  than  itself,  and  can  accurately 
search  out,  and  lay  hold  of,  the  smallest  particles  of 
matter;  for  to  the  former,  it  is  capable  of  applying  itself 
so  as  to  encompass  them  by  the  separation  of  the 
fingers,  while,  in  laying  hold  of  very  minute  objects, 
the  entire  hand  is  not  employed,  but  only  the  tips  of 
two  of  the  fingers,  because  from  the  grasp  of  the 
whole  hand  minute  objects  would  easily  escape. 


Thus  then  the  hand  is  framed  in  the  manner  the 
most  convenient  for  laying  a  firm  hold  on  objects 
both  greater  and  less  than  itself.  And  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  apply  itself  to  objects  of  various  shapes, 
it  is  evidently  most  convenient  that  it  should  be 
divided  into  many  parts,  as  it  is,  and  seems  to  be 
better  constituted  for  this  purpose  than  any  similar 
instrument ;  for  it  not  only  can  apply  itself  to  sub- 
stances of  a  spherical  form,  so  as  to  touch  them  with 
every  part  of  itself,  but  it  also  can  securely  hold 
substances  of  a  plane  or  of  a  concave  surface;  and, 
consequently,  it  can  hold  substances  of  any  form. 

And,  because  many  bodies  are  of  too  great  a  size 
to  be  held  by  one  hand  alone.  Nature  has,  therefore, 
made  each  hand  an  assistant  to  its  fellow ;  so  that 
the  two,  when  together  laying  hold  of  bodies  of  un- 
usual bulk,  on  opposite  sides,  are  fully  equivalent  to 
a  single  hand  of  the  very  largest  dimensions  ;  and, 
on  this  account,  the  hands  are  inclined  towards,  and 
in  every  point  are  made  equal  to,  each  other,  which 
is  at  least  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  in  instruments 
intended  to  have  a  combined  action. 

Take  then  any  one  of  those  unwieldy  bodies  which 
a  man  can  only  lay  hold  of  by  means  of  both  his 
hands,  as  a  mill-stone  or  a  rafter;  or  take  one  of  the 
smallest  objects,  as  a  millet-seed  or  a  hair,  or  a 
minute  thorn ;  or,  lastly,  reflect  on  that  vast  m\ilti- 
tude  of  objects  of  every  possible  size,  intermediate, 
to  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  those  above-men- 
tioned, and  you  will  find  the  hands  so  exactly  ca- 
pable of  grasping  each  particular  one,  as  if  they  had 
been  expressly  made  for  grasping  that  alone.  Thus 
the  smallest  things  of  all  we  take  up  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  ;  those  which  are  a  little  larger,  we  take 
up  with  the  same  fingers,  but  not  with'  the  tips  of 
them  ;  substances  still  larger,  we  take  up  with  three 
fingers,  and  so  on  with  four,  or  with  all  the  five 
fingers,  or  even  with  the  whole  hand  ;  all  which  we^ 
could  not  do,  were  not  the  hand  divided,  and  divided 
precisely  as  it  is.  For,  suppose  the  thumb  were  not 
placed  as  it  is,  in  opposition  to  the  other  four  fingers, 
but  that  all  the  five  were  ranged  in  the  same  line, — is 
it  not  evident  that  in  this  case  their  number  would 
be  useless  ?  For,  in  order  to  have  a  firm  hold  of  any 
thing,  it  is  necessary  either  to  grasp  it  all  round,  or 
at  least  to  grasp  it  in  two  opposite  points;  neither  of 
which  would  have  been  possible,  if  all  the  five  fingers 
had  been  placed  in  the  same  plane :  but  the  end  is 
now  fully  attainable,  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  thumb,  which  is  so  placed,  and  has 
exactly  such  a  degree  of  motion,  as,  by  a  slight  in- 
clination, to  be  easily  made  to  co-operate  with  any  one 
of  the  four  fingers.  But  it  is  not  merely  necessary 
in  laying  hold  of  minute  objects  to  employ  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  opposed  to  each  other,  but 
that  those  extremities  should  be  exactly  of  the  cha- 
racter they  are,  namely  soft  and  round,  and  furnished 
with  nails;  for,  if  the  tips  of  the  fingers  were  of 
bone,  and  not  of  flesh,  we  could  not  then  lay  hold  of 
such  minute  bodies  as  thorns  or  hairs;  or,  if  they 
were  a  softer  and  moister  substance  than  flesh,  neither 
then  could  such  small  bodies  have  been  secured. 
For,  in  order  that  a  body  may  be  firmly  held,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  in  some  degree  infolded  in  the 
substance  holding  it ;  which  condition  could  not  have 
been  fulfilled  by  a  hard  or  bony  material ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  material  too  soft  would  easily  yield  to 
substances  of  which  it  attempted  to  lay  hold,  and 
would  continually  let  them  escape :  whereas  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  are  just  of  that  intermediate 
degree  of  consistence  which  is  calculated  for  their 
intended  use. 

But,  since  tangible  substances  vary  much  \n  their 
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degree  of  hardness,  nature  has  adapted  the  structure 
of  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  to  that  circumstance : 
for  they  are  not  formed  either  entirely  of  flesh,  or  of 
the  substance  called  nail,  but  of  a  most  convenient 
combination  of  the  two ;  thus,  those  parts  which  are 
capable  of  being  mutually  brought  in  opposition,  and 
which  are  employed  in  feeling  for  minute  objects,  are 
fleshy;  while  the  nails  are  placed  externally,  as  a 
support  to  the  former.  For  the  fingers  are  capable 
of  holding  soft  substances,  simply  by  the  fleshy  or 
soft  part  of  their  extremity;  but  they  coilm  hot 
hold  hard  substances  without  the  assistance  of  nails ; 
deprived  of  the  support  of  which  the  flesh  would  be 
forced  out  of  its  position.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  could  not  lay  hold  of  hard  stibstances  by  means 
of  the  nails  alone ;  for  these  beihg  themselves  hard, 
would  easily  slip  from  the  contact  of  hard  bodies. 

Thus,  then,  the  soft  flesh  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
compensating  for  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  nails, 
and  the  nails  giving  support  to  the  yielding  softness 
of  the  flesh,  the  fingers  are  hereby  rendered  capable 
of  holding  substances  that  are  both  small  and  hard. 
And  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  you  consider  the 
effect  of  an  unusual  length  of  the  nails;  for  where 
the  nails  are  ithmoderately  long,  and  consequently 
come  in  contact  with  each  othei",  they  caniiot  lay 
hold  of  any  minute  object,  as  a  small  thorn  or  hair : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  froiti  being  unusually 
short,  they  do  not  reach  to  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers,  minute  bodies  are  incapable  of  being  held, 
through  defect  of  the  requisite  support :  but  if  they 
reach  exactly  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  they 
then,  and  then  only,  fulfil  the  intention  for  which 
they  were  made.  The  nails,  however,  are  applicable 
to  many  other  purposes  besides  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  as  in  polishing  and  in  scraping,  and 
in  tearing  and  peeling  off  the  skin  of  vegetables  or 
animals:  and  in  short,  in  almost  every  act  where 
nicety  of  execution  is  required,  the  nails  are  called 
into  action. 

Whoever  admires  not  the  skill  and  contrivance  of 
nature,  must  either  be  deficient  in  intellect,  or  must 
have  some  private  motive,  which  withholds  him  from 
expressing  his  admiration.  He  must  be  deficient  in 
intellect,  if  he  do  not  perceive  that  the  human  hand 
possesses  all  those  qualifications  which  it  is  desirable 
it  should  possess,  or  if  he  think  that  it  might  have 
had  a  form  and  construction  preferable  to  that  which 
it  has;  or  he  must  be  prejudiced,  by  having  imbibed 
some  wretched  opinions,  consistently  with  which  he 
could  not  allow  that  contrivance  is  observable  in  the 
works  of  nature. 

[Kidd's  Bridgewater  Treatise,^ 


LOVE  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affection.  It  is  there 
that  the  divine  passion  of  the  soul  manifests  its  su- 
periority to  the  instinctive  impulse  of  mere  animal 
attachment.  The  latter  must  be  continually  refreshed 
and  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  its  object;  but  the 
love  that  is  seated  in  the  soul  can  live  on  long  re- 
membrance. The  mere  inclinations  of  sense  languish 
and  decline  with  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the 
tomb ;  but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  affection 
rises  purified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and  returns, 
like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart 
of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from 
which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound 
we  seek  to  heal;  every  other  affliction  to  forget;  but 
this  wound  we  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  keep  open, — 


this  affliction  we  cherish,  and  brood  over  in  solitude. 
Where  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the 
infant  that  perished,  like  a  blossom,  from  her  arms, 
though  every  recollection  is  a  pang?  Where  is  the 
child  that  would  forget  the  most  tender  of  parents, 
though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament  ?  Who,  even 
in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the  friend  over 
whom  he  mourns?  Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is 
closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved, — when 
he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing 
of  its  poi-tals, — would  accept  of  the  consolation  that 
niust  be  brought  by  forgetfulness ?  No;  the  love 
which  survives  the  tomb,  is  one  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise 
its  delights;  and,  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of 
grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection, — 
when  the  sudden  anguish,  and  the  convulsive  agony 
over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved,  are 
softened  away  into  Jiehsive  meditation  on  all  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness,  who  would  root  out 
such  a  sorrow  from  the  hekrt?  Though  it  may  sdme- 
timeS  throw  a  passing  cloiid  over  the  brightest  hours 
of  gaiety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour 
of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it,  even  for  the 
song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry?  No; 
there  is  a  voice  froin  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song. 
There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we 
turn,  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living.  Oh,  the 
grave !  the  grave !  it  buries  every  error ;  covers  every 
defect;  extinguishes  every  resentment!  From  its 
peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets,  and 
tender  recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon  the 
grave,  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious 
throb,  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor 
handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ? 

Ay!  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  there 
meditate ;  there  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience, 
for  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  de- 
parted being,  who  can  never,  never,  never  return,  to 
be  soothed  by  thy  contrition !  If  thou  art  a  child, 
and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a  furrow 
to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent ;  if  thou 
art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom 
that  ventured  its  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to  doubt  one 
moment  of  thy  kindness,  or  thy  truth;  if  thou  art 
a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee ;  if 
thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited 
pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still 
beneath  thy  feet;  then  be  sure  that  every  unkind 
look,  every  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action, 
will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy  memory,  and 
knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul;  then  be  sure  that 
thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the 
grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the 
unavailing  tear, — more  deep,  more  bitter,  because 
unheard,  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the 
beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave;  console  thy 
broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these  tender,  yet 
futile  tributes  of  regret;  but  take  warning  by  the 
bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead, 
and  henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in 
the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. Wash- 
ington Irving. 


Prudence  governs  the  wise;  but  they  are  few,  and  the 
most  wise  are  not  so  at  all  times:  passion  actuates  every 
body,  and  almost  always. — St.  Evremond,  , 

A  MAN  may  be  concise  and  utter  much  at  the  same  time, 
especially  in  writing:  for,  in  conversation,  a  great  talker,  and 
a  sayer  of  nothing,  do  generally  signify  but  one  and  the 
same  thinar. Coste. 
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THE  BELL-BIRD.     {Cotinga  carunculuta.) 
The  Bell-bird  is  a  native   of  South  America,   and 
acqiiires  its   name  from  a  singular  property  it  pos- 
sesses, which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

This  bird  is  about  a  foot  in  length  j  its  beak  is 
powerful  and  of  a  considerable  size,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  the  same  as  the  feet,  which  arc  short  and 
moderately  powerful.  The  plumage  of  the  male,  in 
its  perfect  state,  as  represented  in  the  plate,  is  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness,  over  its  whole  body.  But  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  a  rounded, 
muscular  caruncle,  covered  with  short  feathers,  and 
al)out  two  inches  in  length,  which  is  fixed  in  its 
forehead,  and,  in  general,  hangs  down  negligently  on 
one  side,  unless  the  bird  is  agitated  by  some  passion, 
when  it  becomes  inflated,  and  is  raised  upon  its 
forehead,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  extraordinary 
sound  produced  by  the  Bell-bird,  is  supposed  by 
most  naturalists  to  be  produced  by  the  air  being 
forced  violently  through  its  singular  crest:  some 
French  naturalists,  however,  say  that  this  is  im- 
possible, as  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  palate 
and  the  crest,  which  is  merely  a  muscular  appendagej 
but  the  general  belief  is  agreeable  to  the  following 
account  of  its  habits  by  Waterton. 

"  The  Campanero  of  the  Spaniards,  called  Dara  by 
the  Indians,  and  Bell-bird  by  the  English,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  Jay.  His  plumage  is  white  as  snow. 
On  its  forehead  rises  a  spiral  tube,  nearly  three 
inches  long.  It  is  jet-black,  dotted  all  over  with 
small  white  feathers.  It  has  a  communication  with 
the  palate,  and  when  filled  with  air,  looks  like  a 
spire ;  when  empty  it  becomes  pendulous.  His  note 
is  loud  and  clear,  like  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  may 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  In  the 
midst  of  these  extensive  wilds, — generally  on  the 
dried  top  of  an  aged  mora,  almost  out  of  gun-reach, 
you  will  see  the  Campanero.  No  sound  or  song 
from  any  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest — 
not  even  the  clearly-pronounced  "Whip  poor  will!" 
from  the  Goat- sucker,  cause  such  astonishment  as  the 
toll  of  the  Campanero. 


"  With  many  of  the  feathered  race,  he  pays  the 
common  tribute  of  a  morning  and  evening  song,  and 
even  when  the  meridian  sun  has  shut  in  silence  the 
mouths  of  nearly  the  whole  of  animated  nature,  the 
Campanero  still  cheers  the  forest.  You  hear  his  toll; 
and  then  a  pause  for  a  minute,  then  another  toll,  and 
then  a  pause  again,  and  then  a  toll,  and  then  again 
a  pause.  Then  he  is  silent  for  six  or  eight  minutes, 
and  then  a  pause,  and  so  on. 

"  Acteon  would  stop  in  full  chase — Maria  would 
defer  her  evening  song — and  Orpheus  himself  would 
drop  his  lute,  to  listen  to  him — so  sweet,  so  novel, 
and  romantic,  is  the  toll  of  the  pretty  snow-white 
Campanero.  He  is  never  seen  to  feed  with  the  other, 
Cotingas,  and  it  is  unknown  in  what  part  of  Guiani 
he  makes  his  nest." 


\ 


Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect  as  you  can  in  the  particulai 
calling  you  adopt:  possess  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  there- 
unto belonging,  and  be  assiduous  in  every  part  thereof: 
industry  being  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  wealth] 
honour,  and  reputation,  as  idleness  is  of  poverty,  shameJ 
and  disgrace. Economical  Library. 

Not  only  has  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  pointed  out  thei 
evils  which  attend  those  who  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  but! 
all  the  precepts  and  denunciations  against  drunkenness,] 
all  the  details  of  the  flagitious  acts  perpetrated  under  its! 
influence,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  from  Genesis! 
to  Revelation,  are  directed  against  the  inordinate  drinkers! 
of  wine.  It  is  needless  to  say  more  respecting  them,  butj 
refer  them  to  that  sacred  volume,  widi  the  hope  that  it  may! 
guide  them  to  salutary  contrition  and  penitential  sorrow.] 

HODGKIN. 


Great  talents  for  conversation  require  to  be  accompaniedl 
with  great  politeness:  he  who  eclipses  others,  owes  thoml 
great  civilities,  and  whatever  a  mistaken  vanity  may  tellj 
us,  it  is  better  to  please  in  conversation  than  to  shine  in  it.| 
— Johnson. 
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NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

Wk  must  go  far  back  in  English  antiquity,  to  notice 
the  sees  from  which  that  of  Norwich  originally- 
sprung.  It  appears,  that  as  long  ago  as  the  year  630, 
the  bishop's  seat  for  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles 
was  at  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk;  and  that,  about  forty 
years  afterwards,  the  diocese  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  continuing  at  Dunwich,  the  other  being 
fixed  at  North  Elmham,  in  Norfolk,  each  place  having 
its  own  bishop.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, however,  these  dioceses  were  formed  into  one, 
called  North  Elmham,  and  so  remained  until  107.5,  a 
period  full  of  change  as  to  the  positions  of  several 
English  sees.  Before  the  time  of  V/iUiam  the  Con- 
queror, some  of  the  cathedral  churches  were  in  mere 
villages ;  but,  by  order  of  a  council  held  by  Arch- 
bishop Larifranc,  it  was  decreed  that  thenceforward 
the  bishops'  sees  should  be  removed  to  the  chief 
cities;  and  the  diocese  of  Elmham  accordingly  became 
that  of  Thetford.  Thctford,  which  is  an  ancient 
market-town,  v/as  near  yielding  up  its  honour  to 
Bury  St.  Edmund's;  but  when  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  that  rich  monastery,  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  prevented  this  arrangement,  Herbert  de  Losinga, 
who  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Thetford  by  cor- 
rupt means,  settled  the  see  in  its  present  situation  at 
Norwich. 

In  an  ancient  Latin  history  of  the  foundation  of 
this  Cathedral,  we  are  told  that  Herbert  de  Losinga, 
who  had  been  Prior  of  Fescamp,  in  Normandy,  and 
was  the  favourite  chaplain  of  William  Rufus,  pur- 
chased a  spot  at  Norwich,  called  Cowholme,  a  pasture 
belonging  to  the  manor  of  Thorpe.  On  this  site  he 
began  the  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  free-stone  building, 
placing  the  first  stone,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  in  1096.  "After  he  had  settled  his  founda- 
tion Ihoroughly,"  says  Blomefield'^,  "and  adorned 
his  church  with  all  nnaaner  of  garments,  robe:;,  books, 
and  other  necessaries,  he  depajted  this  life  in  1119, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  before  the 
high  altar." 

The  calamity  which  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  almost  every  cathedral  at  that  early  period, — its 
partial  destruction  by  fire, — occurred  in  at  least  three 
instances  to  that  of  Norwich :  first,  in  11/1;  secondly, 
by  design,  in  1272,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dreadful 
riot  which  happened  in  the  city,  at  a  fair  held  on 
Tombland,  a  quarrel,  which  was  not  soon  healed, 
having  broken  out  between  the  servants  of  the  mo- 
nastery and  the  inhabitants.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose 
that,  in  either  case,  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral 
was  entire,  as  we  clearly  trace  in  the  present  venerable 
fabric  its  massive  Norman  features,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  semicircular  arch,  the  thick  short  column,  and 
the  well-known  varieties  of  rude  moulding  applied  by 
way  of  ornament.  The  oldest  portion  is  the  choir. 
Bishop  Eborard,  Herbert's  successor,  built  the  nave. 
John  of  Oxford  was  a  splendid  benefactor,  supplying 
vaHous  ornamental  appendages  to  the  Cathedral  in 
1197.  Walter  de  Suffield  founded  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and  to  Ralph  de  Walpole,  in  1297, 
is  given  the  credit  of  having  erected  the  tower,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  cloister  south  of  the  nave. 

The  pains  and  penalties  Visited  on  the  people  for  the 
outrages  of  1272  were  frightfully  severe.  In  addition 
td  the  forfeiture  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  several 
persons,  it  was  decreed  that  the  citizens  should, 
within  six  years,  pay  3000  marks,  to  restore  the 
church;  a  decision,  to  the  terms  of  which  they  were 
strictly  kept:  for,  in  1278,  the  new  structure  was 
consecrated,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
aud  many  bishops  and  barons.  Norwich  afterwards 
*  See  his  History  of  Norfolk. 
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enjoyed  the  Honour  of  a  royal" visit,  in  1344,  when 
Edward  the  Third,  and  his  consort  Philippa,  were 
lodged  in  the  priory,  as  were  Richaid  the  Second  and 
his  queen  in  1383. 

In  1361  a  violent  hurricane  injured  the  church, 
and  in  1465  it  was  struck  with  lightning  and  received 
much  damage.  Following  its  history  to  the  end,  we 
find  that,  in  1509,  the  building,  especially  the  interior, 
suffered  from  its  old  enemy,  fire,  and  that  in  1601  a 
portion  of  the  spire  was  again  injured  by  lightnino-. 
We  now  come  to  the  oft-told,  but  too  true,  tale  of 
mischief,  which  is  supplied  by  the  annals  of  the 
Commonwealth.  During  that  period,  in  a  false  and 
savage  spirit,  which  some  men  mistook  for  righteous 
zeal,  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  were  levelled 
to  the  ground;  the  beautiful  pavements  of  churches 
a-ampled  upon  by  rebels,  and  their  less  stupid  horses ; 
and  the  "  sober  pomp"  of  our  church  services 
Jenounccd  as  a  remnant  of  popery.  ^ 

Of  this  kind  of  assault  Norwich  Cathedral  had  its 
full  share ;  and  in  perusing  the  details  of  havoc  then 
committed  on  the  sacred  edifices,  by  the  tools  of  the 
Parliament,  we  call  to  mind  the  passage  in  the  74th 
Psalm: — "He  that  hewed  timber  afore  out  of  the 
thick  trees,  was  known  to  bring  it  to  an  excellent  work. 
But  now  they  break  down  all  the  carved  work  thereof 
with  axes  and  hammei-s.  They  have  set  fire  upon  Thy 
holy  places,  and  have  defiled  the  dwelling-place  of  Thy 
name,  even  unto  the  ground !  Yea,  they  said  in  their 
hearts,  Let  us  make  havoc  of  them  altogether." 

This  miserable  vengeance,  however,  was  not  con- 
tented with  venting  itself  inplundering  and  demolishing 
the  windows,  treasures,  and  monuments  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. There  was  an  aged,  pious,  and  learned  person, 
then  resident  in  the  palace  adjoining,  who  was  cruelly 
exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery  and  the  mob. 
Bishop  Hall,  translated  from  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
to  that  of  Norwich  in  1641,  had  become  too  distih- 
guisjied  for  loyalty  and  sound  religion,  to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  rebels  in  power.  Accordingly,  having 
been  driven  from  the  House  of  Lords,  protesting  witli] 
twelve  other  prelates,  against  the  validity  of  such 
law'S  as  should  be  passed  in  their  unwilling  ab 
sence,  he  was,  after  being  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
then  released,  sequestered  as  a  notorious  offender. 
The  conduct  of  the  sequestrators  at  Norwich,  or 
stopping  his  rent,  and  seizing  his  palace,  with  al 
his  real  and  personal  estate,  is  stated  at  length  in 
an  affecting  treatise  of  the  Bishop's,  entitled  '  Har 
Measuu?:.'  "  They  left  me,"  says  he,  "  not  so  much' 
as  a  dozen  of  trenchers,  or  my  children's  pictures,  out 
of  their  curious  inventory."  For  these,  and  other 
particulars  concerning  this  excellent  prelate, — his 
undaunted  courage  in  preaching  at  Norwich,  whenever 
he  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  pulpit, — his  hospitality 
and  charity,  exercised  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  in 
his  little  property  at  Higham,  after  the  loss  of  his 
l)ishopric, — and  his  wonderful  talents,  and  industry 
as  a  Christian  philosopher  and  divine,  we  must  refer 
to  his  life  and  works.  He  died  in  1656,  in  his  82nd 
year. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  apostolical  pastor  of  our 
Church,  whose  name,  as  connected  with  Norwich 
Cathedral,  adds  a  peculiar  interest  to  its  history.  Dr. 
George  Home,  author  of  the  invaluable  Commeniari/  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  was  advanced  to  this  bishopric  ir 
1789.  Owing  to  his  infirmities,  however,  though  he 
was  then  only  fifty-nine,  the  church  could  not  long 
be  benefited  by  his  piety  and  zeal.  "  Alas !"  said  hej 
on  observing  the  large  flight  of  steps  which  lead  into 
the  bishop's  palace  at  Norwich,  "  I  am  come  to  these 
steps  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  can  neither  go  up  theoil 
nor   down   them   with   safety."      Even  the  Charge  '* 
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which  he  composed  for  his  primary  visitation,  he  was 
unable  to  deliver;  and  it  was  printed  "as  intended  to 
be  delivered."  This  exemplary  prelate  died  at  Bath  in 
January,  1792,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Eltham,  Kent, 
where  his  tomb  and  epitaph  may  be  seen. 

Having  furnished  this  short,  and  necessarily  im- 
perfect, sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
of  its  two  most  distinguished  bishops,  we  have  only 
space  to  add  a  general  description  of  the  structure,  as 
stated  m  the  modern  edition  of  Dugdalcs  Monasticon. 

The  Cathedral  consists  of  a  Nave,  \vith  side  aisles:  a 
North  and  South  Transept,  without  aisles  or  columns;  a 
Choir,  occupyini^  part  of  the  nave  and  area  under  the  tower ; 
an  unoccupied  space  east  of  the  choir;  and  a  Chancel,  with 
side  aisles,  continued  round  the  semicircular  east  end;  a 
Chapel  of  very  singular  form  at  the  south-east  angle,  and  a 
corresponding  Chapel  at  the  north-east  angle;  a  square 
Chapel,  branching  from  the  south  side  of  the  choir;  a  small 
Chapel,  with  a  semicircular  east  end,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
north  transept;  and  a  Tower  and  Spire  rising  where  the 
Choir,  Nave,  and  Transept  join.  To  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  is  the  Cloister,  forming  a  square  of  174  feet  within  the 
■walls. 

Foot. 

Extreme  length  of  tne  Church  from  east  to  west    .     .411 
Len^-th  of  the  Nave  from  the  west  door  to  the  Transept  140 

Width  of  the  Nave  and  Aisles 72 

Height  of  the  Tower  and  Spire 315 

Several  repairs  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time, 
particularly  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  more 
recently,  m  17G3,  and  in  1807;  and  we  learn  that 
verj'-  considerable  altei-ations  have  been  commenced, 
and  are  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 


BISHOP  iiORNE'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
FSx\LMS. 

Many  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  derived  profit 
and  delight  from  reading  this  work.  With  what 
satisfaction  the  pious  author  composed  it,  may  best  be 
judged  from  the  following  passage  in  his  Preface. 

Could  the  author  flatter  himself  that  any  one  would  have 
the  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  exposition,  whicli  he  ! 
hath  had  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the  loss  of  his 
labour.  The  employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise  of 
folly.  Vanity  and  vexation  Hew  away  for  a  season  ;  care 
and  disquietude  came  not  near  his  dwelling.  He  arose 
fresh  as  the  morning  to  his  task:  the  silence  of  the  night 
invited  him  to  pursue  it;  and  he  can  truly  say,  that  food 
and  rest  were  not  preferred  before  it.  Every  Psalm  im- 
proved infinitely  on  his  acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one 
gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last;  for  then  he  grieved  that 
his  work  was  done.  Happier  hours  than  those  which  have 
been  spent  in  these  meditations  on  the  Songs  of  Sion,  he 
never  expects  to  see  in  this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did 
they  pass,  and  move  smoothly  and  swiftly  along;  for  when 
thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time.  They  are  gone,  but 
have  left  a  relish  and  a  fragrance  on  the  mind;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  them  is  sweet. 

The  pure  and  sweet  feeling  with  which  this  ex- 
cellent prelate  dwells  on  his  past  labours,  if  labours 
they  can  be  called,  could  scarcely  have  been  greater, 
had  he  foreseen  the  immense  circulation  which  his 
work  enjoys,  and  the  universal  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held.  M. 


*'  As  thou  wilt — what  thou  wilt — when  thou  wilt,"  are  the 
emphatic  expressions  of  the  faith  and  resignation  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 


Clemency  is  a  debt  which  we  ought  to  pay  to  those  that 
•crave  it,  when  we  have  cause  to  believe  they  would  not 
after  abuse  it,  since  God  himself  suffers  us  not  to  pay  any 

thing  for  his  mercy,  but  only  prayers  and  praises. Icon 

.  Basilike. 


LIGHT; 

EvKRY  one  may  be  convinced,  by  his  own  observa- 
tion, of  the  great  effect  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
light  on  the  growth  of  plants.  As  animal  life  ex- 
hibits less  striking  changes,  the  influence  of  hght 
upon  it,  is  in  genei-al  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  reality 
and  power  : — 

Frogs,  in  passing  from  the  egg  to  maturity,  go 
through  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  they  are 
called  tadpoles.  They  then  not  only  have  no  limbs, 
and  possess  a  tail,  but,  like  fishes,  live  in  water,  and 
breathe  by  means  of  gills  instead  of  lungs.  Dr. 
Edwards  took  a  considerable  number  of  frogs  in  this 
state,  and  dividing  them  into  two  portions,  placed 
them  under  water  in  perfectly  similar  circumstances, 
except  that  the  one  portion  was  exposed  to  light  and 
the  other  excluded  from  it.  This  difference  had  the 
very  remarkable  effect  of  retarding  the  transformation 
of  the  latter  to  the  state  of  perfect  frogs.  Whilst 
the  tadpoles  in  the  light  had  undergone  this  change, 
several  of  those  in  the  dark  retained  their  original 
form,  but  had  greatly  increased  in  size.  The  effect 
of  the  absence,  of  light  appears  likewise  to  be 
shown  in  the  colour  and  structure  of  the  proteus,  and 
some  other  animals,  which  inhabit  situations  into 
which  light  never  enters. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  man  is  altogether  insen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  an  agent  which  is  capable  of 
producing  so  marked  an  effect  on  inferior  animals  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  in  part  attributing 
to  this  cause,  not  only  the  peculiar  appearance,  and 
the  prevalence  of  a  particular  kind  of  rickets,  accom- 
panied by  idiocy,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  some 
deep  and  shaded  valleys,  but  also  the  sallow  and 
sickly  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  of  confined 
cities,  when  compared  with  the  ruddy  glow  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  peasant. 

The  narrowness  of  the  streets,  in  conjunction  with 
the  height  of  the  houses,  offers  a  great  and  almost 
irremediable  obstacle  to  the  free  access  of  light ; 
and  as  we  can  only  hope  to  see  it  partially  removed, 
it  becomes  the  more  important  to  turn  the  admitted 
rays  of  the  sun  to  the  greatest  advantage.  This  is 
far  from  being  done.  The  dark,  and  almost  black, 
external  walls  absorl)  nearly  all  the  light  which  falls 
upon  them ;  hence  little  or  no  benefit  is  gained  from 
reflection. 

An  easy  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  whitening  the 
walls.  The  means  of  doing  this  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  since  the  object  might  be  effected  by  the 
cheapest  lime-wash,  as  well  as  by  the  most  costly 
stucco.  In  narrow  and  confined  streets  the  pi-ocess 
should  be  performed  regularly  and  annually.  The 
fall  of  the  year  would  be  the  best  season,  as  the 
fresh  white  would  then  afford  some  compensation  for 
the  shortness  and  dulness  of  the  days.  In  doing  so 
v.'c  have  Nature  herself  for  our  guide,  for  we  see  her 
in  Winter  overspread  every  thing  with  a  covering  of 
the  purest  white.  Before  the  return  of  long  and 
bright  days  could  render  the  general  prevalence  of 
white  injurious  or  unpleasant  to  the  eyes,  the  smoke 
of  innumerable  chimneys  would  have  sufficiently 
changed  the  colour  to  do  away  all  danger  of  this 
kind.  The  influence  of  the  measure  would  not  be 
confined  to  da}''-tirae  and  twilight.  In  increasing  the 
effect  of  the  street  lamps,  its  advantages  would  be  still 
more  conspicuous. Hodgkin. 


How  many  habits  and  opinions  do  we  begin  with  from 
impulse,  and  persevere  in  from  indolence ;  as  idleness  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  so  indolence  is  the  bar  to  all  improve- 
ment.— Danby. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POTTERY  AND 
PORCELAIN.  No.  I. 
The  first  advances  towai'ds  civilization  must  have 
suggested  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  the 
convenience,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  possessing  ves- 
sels of  various  descriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
their  food.  The  objects  which  would  first  present 
themselves  to  their  notice  for  this  purpose,  would 
be  the  larger  kinds  of  shells ;  and,  in  hot  climates, 
the  hard  coverings  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  the  larger 
description  of  gourds.  In  some  cases,  the  skins  of 
beasts  were  employed,  as  they  are  at  pi  esent  in  many 
eastern  countries,  where  they  are  sewn  up,  and  formed 
into  a  kind  of  leather  bottle,  to  hold  milk,  wine,  and 
other  liquors  *.  But  the  people  of  more  temperate 
regions  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
natural  productions,  and  would  consequently  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  other  substances.  Clay,  which  in  many 
countries  is  found  in  such  great  abundance,  from  its 
adhesive  property,  and  on  account  of  its  being  able 
to  retain  its  form  when  dry,  and  becoming  insoluble 
in  water,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fire,  would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  an 
improving  people :  from  this  it  arises,  that  the  early 
remains  of  culinary  and  other  vessels,  which  have 
been  discovered,  have  been  formed  of  this  material. 
Among  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  numerous 
vessels  are  found,  formed  of  common  clay,  and 
baked  in  the  fire:  although  the  workmanship  of 
these  is  rude,  the  forms  of  many  are  extremely  ele- 
gant, and  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
eai-lier  attempts  of  modern  nations.  Engravings  of 
several  of  these  are  given  on  the  following  page. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  specimens  represented 
in  the  engraving,  are  evidently  utensils  which  were 
employed  for  domestic  purposes.  The  small  vessel 
with  the  spout  is  seen  in  many  Egyptian  paintings 
in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who  employed  it  in  religious 
ceremonies,  in  pouring  out  a  libation  to  the  honour 
of  the  Deity.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  vessel  of 
this  description  which  is  alluded  to  in  several  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  phial  employed  in  pouring  out  the  oil  at  the 
consecration  of  kings.  Several  of  the  vessels  with 
handles,  are  represented  as  blackened  on  the  lower 
part :  these  are  most  likely  such  as  were  used  for 
cookery,  and  the  black  colour  is  intended  for  the 
effects  of  the  fire  and  smoke.  We  find  vessels  of 
this  description  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  about  the 
time  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage  in  Egypt  j  and 
we  may  consider  them  as  accurate  pictures  of  the 
"  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,"  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  appears  from  the  engraving,  representing  an 
Egyptian  potter  at  work,  that  the  potter's  wheel 
was  not  at  that  time  invented.  The  kneading  of 
the  clay  seems  from  other  ancient  paintings,  to 
have  been  effected  by  the  workman,  by  means  of  his 
feet  J  and  the  furnaces  were  very  small,  and  inca- 
pable of  holding  many  vessels  at  one  time. 

After  the  lapse  of  time,  a  finer  description  of  ware 
was  invented,  which  is  now  called  porcelain,  or  china. 
The  first  inventors  of  porcelain,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  were  the  Chinese,  and  for  many  years  all 
our  supply  was  derived  from  that  country.  We  shall 
therefore  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  paper  with  a 
description  of  the  Chinese  method  of  manufacturing 
porcelain,  reserving  an  account  of  the  European  ma- 
nufactures of  coarse  pottery  and  porcelain  for  a  future 
number. 

In  most  cases,  the  manufactures  of  nations  as  they 
increase  in   civilization,    become  more   perfect  j    but 
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although  this  is  almost  universally  the  case,  we  must 
not  apply  the  rule  to  the  Chinese.  This  singular 
people  appear  for  a  time  to  have  outstripped  all 
others  in  their  arts  and  inventions,  and  then,  as  if 
contented  with  what  they  had  effected,  and  consider- 
ing that  no  further  improvement  could  be  made,  they 
set  their  faces  against  any  alteration,  and  remained, 
at  the  bast,  stationary,  until  others  had  gone  far 
beyond  them.  It  is  the  universal  belief  in  China, 
that  the  porcelain-ware  of  former  times  was  much 
superior  to  any  of  which  the  present  age  can  boast. 

There  was  formerly  a  peculiar  kind  of  china  made, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  magic  porcelain,  but  the 
art  of  making  it  is  entirely  forgotten.  The  magic 
porcelains  exhibited  their  colours  and  devices  only 
when  filled  with  water,  and  were  therefore  regarded 
as  the  most  curious  and  romantic  specimens  of  the 
art  to  which  they  belonged. 

Though  the  mode  in  which  they  were  manufac- 
tured cannot  now  be  described  with  accuracy,  the 
following  has  been  conjectured  as  not  very  remote 
from  the  truth.  The  first  requisite,  which  was  quite 
indispensable,  was,  that  the  vessel  be  extremely  thin, 
so  that  the  figures  to  be  formed  might  be  sufficiently 
clear  and  perceptible.  After  the  vessel  had  been 
baked,  the  figures,  which  were  mostly  fish,  as  these 
corresponded  best  with  the  water,  must  be  formed  on 
the  inside ;  and  after  the  colour  has  had  time  to  dry, 
a  second  extremely  thin  coat,  of  the  same  substance 
of  which  the  vessel  was  constructed,  must  be  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  inner  part.  The  vessel  being 
baked  and  the  outside  only,  glazed,  the  roughness  of 
the  internal  surface  would  prevent  the  figures  being 
seen  until  it  was  rendex*ed  transparent  by  filling  the 
vessel  with  water  or  any  other  liquid.  To  understand 
this,  let  us  take  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  and  endeavour 
to  look  through  it:  this  we  shall  find  impossible  as 
long  as  the  surface  is  dry,  but  if  it  is  wetted,  greased, 
or  varnished,  it  will  become  nearly  as  transparent  as 
a  piece  of  plain  glass.  The  Japanese,  and  some  others 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  appear  to  have  understood  the 
art  of  making  china,  but  never  brought  it  to  the  same 
perfection  as  the  Chinese. 

The  principal  substances  used  in  the  manufacture 
are  two  kinds  of  earths,  or  pounded  stones,   called 
kaolin  and  petuntze  :  both,   however,  arc  nearly  of 
the  same  nature,  consisting  of  about  three-fourths  of  I 
sllex   (flint),  the  remaining  fourth  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  alumina  (pure  clay).    After  these  substances 
have  been  well  bruised  and  reduced  to  powder,  theyl 
are  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water,  and  well  stirred ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  is  then  skimmed  off,  and 
placed  in  another  receptacle,  where  the  fine  powder  I 
it  contains   is  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  the  mass  which  is  left  is  placed  in, 
square  moulds  to  dry. 

Proper  proportions  of  these  two  substances  bein£ 
taken,  and  properly  combined,  are  put  into  a  large 
pit   or   basin,   well    paved   and   cemented,   and   are 
trodden  by  the  workmen,  and  hardened  until  theyl 
obtain  a  proper  consistence)  they  are  then  removedj 
and  rolled  or  kneaded  a  second  time  on  a  slate,  whei 
the  least  admixture  of  any  foreign  substance,  even 
hair  or  a  grain  of  sand,  is  carefully  guarded  againstJ 
to  prevent  failure  in  any  of  the  subsequent  processes] 

The  modelling  of  china  is  performed,  as  with  usj 
by  means  of  the  potter's  wheel,  or  by  the  use 
moulds.  So  great  is  the  division  of  labour  in  thia 
manufacture,  among  this  precise  people,  that  one  cuj 
is  passed  through  the  hands  of  no  less  than  sevent) 
individuals. 

The    Chinese,    for   many  ages,  used    only   whit 
porcelain,  which  was  first  superseded  by  blue,  and 
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soon  afterwards  every  variety  of  shade  of  colour  was 
introduced.  The  blue,  it  is  supposed,  they  originally 
prepared  from  a  species  of  lapis  la/Aili,  which,  pre- 
vious to  being  used,  was  calcined  and  reduced  to  a 
powder  of  the  greatest  fineness  ;  but  as  Britain  can 
supply  them  with  smalt  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
can  prepare  it,  they  obtain  the  article  from  this 
country.  The  fine  deep  blue  by  which  the  most 
ancient  chinaware  was  characterised,  and  which  is  so 
much  valued  by  the  curious,  is  now  no  longer  to  be 
seen  3  the  art  of  making  it,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
entirely  lost. 

In  preparing   the  glazes,   the  most   tedious    pro- 
cesses are  gone  through.     The  impalpable  powder  of 


petuntze  (already  described,)  and  she-kao,  (calcined 
gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,)  are  mixed  with  water  in 
certain  proportions.  Lime  is  slacked  by  sprinkling  it 
with  water ;  and  its  powder,  placed  on  alternate  layers 
of  fern,  is  repeatedly  burned,  and  one  per  cent,  of 
she-kao  is  added  to  this,  in  a  suitable  quantity  of 
water.  With  these  materials,  mixed  with  water  in 
various  proportions,  the  glaze,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call 
it,  the  oil,  is  made.  We  shall  not  enter  at  present 
into  the  different  processes  of  baking,  painting,  gild- 
ing, glazing,  &c.,  as  we  intend  to  describe  more  fully 
these  parts  of  the  manufacture,  when  referring  to 
the  impi'oved  methods  resorted  to  in  Europe. 


VARIOUS    AllTICI.ES    OF    AXCIENT    EGYPTIAN    POTTERY. 


COPY    or    AK    ANCIEKT    EGYPTIAN    DRAWING,    REPRESENTING    POTTERS    AT    WOaK. 
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EXERCISE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Judicious  exercise  of  the  lungs  is  one  of  the  most 
eflicacious  means  which  we  can  employ  for  promoting 
their  development,  and  warding  off  their  diseases.  In 
this  respect  the  organs  of  respiration  closely  resemble 
the  muscles  and  all  other  organised  parts.  They  are 
made  to  be  used  ;  and  if  they  are  left  in  habitual  in- 
activity, their  strength  and  health  are  unavoidably 
impaired  J  while,  if  their  exercise  be  ill-timed  or  exces- 
sive, disease  will  as  certainly  follow. 

The  lungs  may  be  exercised  indirect  I)/,  by  such 
kinds  of  bodily  or  muscular  exercise  as  requires 
quicker  and  deeper  breathing ;  and  directhj,  by  the 
employment  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  reading  aloud, 
crying,  or  singing.  In  general,  both  ought  to  be 
conjoined  :  but  when  the  chief  object  is  to  improve 
the  lungs,  those  kinds  which  have  a  tendency  to 
expand  the  chest,  and  call  the  organs  of  respiration 
into  play,  ought  to  be  especially  preferred.  Rowing 
a  boat,  fencing,  shuttlecock,  and  the  proper  use  of 
the  skipping-rope,  dumb-bells,  and,  gymnastics,  are  of 
this  description.  All  of  them  employ  actively  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  trunk,  and  excite  the  lungs 
themselves  to  freer  and  fuller  expansion.  Climbing 
up  hill  is,  for  the  same  reason,  an  exercise  of  high 
utility,  in  giving  tone  and  freedom  to  the  pulmonary 
functions. 

When,  either  from  hereditary  predisposition,  or 
accidental  causes,  the  chest  is  unusually  weak,  every 
effort  should  be  made,  from  infancy  upwards,  to 
favour  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  lungs,  by  the 
habitual  use  of  such  of  the  above-mentioned  exercises 
as  can  be  most  readily  practised-.  The  earlier  they 
are  resorted  to,  and  the  more  steadily  they  are  pur- 
sued, the  more  certainly  will  their  beneficial  results 
be  experienced. 

Habitual  exercise  in  a  hilly  country,  and  the  fre- 
quent ascent  of  acclivities,  especially  in  pursuit  of  an 
object,  are  well  known  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
improving  the  wind,  and  strengthening  the  lungs,  which 
is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  they  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  chest,  promote  free  circulation  through 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  lead  to  the  more  complete 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Hence  the  vigorous  appe- 
tite, the  increased  muscular  power,  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  so  commonly  felt  by  the  invalid,  on  his 
removal  to  the  mountains,  ai'e  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Before  such  practices,  however,  can  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage,  or  even  with  safety,  there  must  be 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  active  disease  existing.  If 
there  be,  the  adoption  of  such  exercise  will,  in  all 
probability,  occasion  the  most  serious  injury.  The 
advantage  of  thes.e  exercises,  in  giving  tone  and  capa- 
city to  the  lungs,  where  debility,  rather  than  disease, 
is  complained  of,  is  shown  in  their  being  regularly 
resorted  to  in  preparing  for  the  race-course  and  for 
the  field.  The  true  sportsman  puts  himself  in  train- 
ing, as  well  as  his  dog  or  his  horse,  and  fits  himself 
for  the  moors  by  regular  excursions  previous  to  the 
12th  of  August.  By  so  doing,  he  improves  his  wind, 
and  increases  his  muscular  strength  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  in  a  very  short  time. 

"When  no  active  pulmonary  disease  exists,  these 
exercises  may,  with  the  best  effects,  be  frequently 
carried  so  far  as  to  induce  free  perspiration  j  only 
gi'cat  care  ought  to  be  taken  immediately  after  to  rub 
the  surface  of  the  body  thoroughly  dry,  and  to  change 
the  dress.  It  is  quite  ascertained,  that,  with  these 
precautions,  perspiration  from  exercise  is  the  reverse 
of  debilitating.  It  equalizes  and  gently  stimulates 
,the  circulation,  relieves  the  internal  organs,  improves 
digestion,  and  invigorates  the  skin. 

Direct  exercise  of  the  lungs,  in  practising  deep  in- 


spirations, speaking,  reciting,  singing,  and  claying  on 
wind  instruments,  is  very  influential  for  good  or  for 
evil,  according  as  it  is  indulged  in  with  or  without  due 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  If  it  is 
properly  managed,  and  persevered  in,  particulax-ly  be- 
fore the  frame  has  become  consolidated,  nothing  tends 
more  to  expand  the  chest,  and  give  tone  and  health 
to  the  important  organs  contained  in  it ;  but,  if  either 
ill-timed,  or  carried  to  excess,  nothing  can  be  more 
detrimental.  As  a  preventive  measure.  Dr.  Clarke 
is  in  the  habit  of  recommending  the  full  expansion  of 
the  chest  in  the  following  manner  : — "  We  desire  the 
young  person,  while  standing,  to  throw  his  arms  and 
shoulders  back,  and,  while  in  this  position,  to  inhale 
slowly  as  much  air  as  he  can,  and  repeat  this  exercise 
at  short  intervals,  several  times  in  succession:  when 
this  can  be  done  in  the  open  air,  it  is  most  desirable, 
a  double  advantage  being  thus  obtained  by  the  prac- 
tice. Some  exercise  of  this  kind  should  be  adopted 
daily  by  all  young  persons,  more  especially  by  those 
whose  chests  are  narrow  or  deformed,  and  should  be 
slowly  and  gradually  increased." 

For  the  same  reason,  the  crying  and  sobbing  of 
children  contribute  much  to  their  future  health,  un- 
less they  are  caused  by  disease,  and  carried  to  a  very 
unusual  excess.  The  loud  laugh,  and  noisy  exclama- 
tions attending  the  sports  of  the  young,  have  an 
evident  relation  to  the  same  beneficial  end,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  encouraged,  instead  of  being 
repressed,  as  they  are  often  sought  to  be,  by  those 
who,  having  forgotten  that  they  themselves  were  onoe 
young,  seek  in  childhood  the  gravity  and  decorum  of 
more  advanced  age. 

Beneficial  as  the  direct  exercise  of  the  lungs  is 
thus  shown  to  be,  in  strengthening  the  chest,  its  in- 
fluence extends  still  further.  The  stimulus  thence 
arising  is,  in  ti'uth,  essential  to  the  healthy  perform- 
ance of  the  digestive  functions,  and  is  one  of  the 
means  arranged  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose. 
Consequently,  if  the  lungs  be  rarely  called  intc 
active  exercise,  not  only  do  they  suff'^r,  but  an  im- 
portant condition  of  digestion  being  withdrawn,  the 
stomach  and  bowels  also  become  weakened,  and  indi- 
gestion and  its  consequences  make  their  appearance. 

Reading  aloud,  public  speaking,  and  lecturing,  are 
excellent  exercises  for  developing  the  lungs  and  the 
chest.  But,  as  they  require  some  exertion,  they 
ought  to  be  indulged  in  with  prudence,  and  with 
constant  reference  to  the  constitution  and  health  of 
the  individual.  When  early  resorted  to,  and  steadily 
persevered  in,  they  are  very  useful  in  warding  off 
disease,  and  communicating  strength  to  an  important 
function.  But  when  begun  suddenly,  and  carried  t(> 
excess  by  persons  of  weak  lungs,  they  are  more 
directly  injurious  than  almost  any  other  cause. 

When  disease  of  any  kind  exists  in  the  chest,  the 
exercise  of  the  lungs  in  speaking,  reading,  and  sing- 
ing, and  also  in  ordinary  muscular  exertion,  ought 
either  to  be  entirely  refrained  from,  or  strictly  regu- 
lated by  professional  advice.  When  a  joint  is  sore 
or  inflamed,  we  know  that  motion  impedes  iis 
recovery.  When  the  ej'^e  is  affected,  we,  for  a 
similar  reason,  shut  out  the  light  j  and  when  the 
stomach  is  disordered,  we  have  respect  to  its  con- 
dition, and  become  more  careful  about  diet.  The 
lungs  demand  a  treatment,  founded  on  the  same 
general  principle.  If  they  are  inflamed,  they  must 
not  be  exercised,  otherwise  mischief  will  ensue. 
Hence,  in  a  common  cold  of  any  severity,  silence, 
which  is  the  absence  of  direct  pulmonary  exercise, 
ought  to  be  preserved,  and  will,  in  truth,  |)e  its  own 
reward.  In  severe  cases,  and  in  acute  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  this  rule  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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It  is  common  to  meet  with  patients  who  cannot  speak 
three  words  without  exciting  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
who,  notwithstanding,  cannot  bo  persuaded  that 
speaking  retards  their  recovery.  In  Hke  manner,  in 
spitting  of  blood,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  tubercular 
consumption,  when  the  breathing  cannot  be  excited 
without  direct  mischief,  it  is  often  dillicult  to  convince 
the  patient  of  the  necessity  of  silence.  He  perhaps 
does  not  feel  pain  on  attempting  to  speak,  and  says 
that  "  it  merely  raises  a  short  tickling  cough,  which 
is  nothing."  But  if  he  pei'sists,  dearly-bought  ex- 
perience will  teach  him  his  error. 

All  violent  exercise  ovight,  for  similar  reasons,  to 
be  refrained  from,  during,  at  least,  the  active  stages 
of  cold.  Everything  which  hurries  the  breathing, 
whether  walking  fast,  ascending  an  acclivity,or  reading 
.aloud,  has  the  same  elfect  on  the  diseased  lungs  that 
motion  of  the  bone  has  on  an  inflamed  joint.  Many 
persons  hurt  themselves  much  more  by  the  active 
exercise  they  take  during  a  severe  cold,  than  by  the 
mere  exposure  to  the  weather.  A  person,  when 
suffering  from  cold,  may  go  out  for  a  short  time,  even 
in  an  open  carriage,  more  safely  than  on  foot. 

After  all  active  disease  has  been  subdued,  or  when 
nothing  but  delicacy  remains,  the  adequate  exercise 
of  the  lungs  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting 
effectual  recovery.  Those  parents,  therefore,  act 
most  erroneously,  who,  in  their  apprehensive  anxiety 
for  the  protection  of  their  delicate  children,  scrupu- 
lously prohibit  them  from  every  kind  of  exercise 
which  requires  the  least  effort,  and  shut  them  up 
from  the  open  air  during  Winter,  with  the  false  hope 
of  thereby  warding  off  colds,  and  protecting  their 
lungs.  The  greatest  delicacy  of  constitution  has 
been  thus  engendered,  especially  when  an  undue 
quantity  of  warm  clothing  was  employed. 
[Combe's  Physiulogij  applied  to  Health.^ 


WHAT    IS    THAT,    MOTHER? 

What  is  that,  mother? — 

The  lark,  my  cliikl. — 
The  morn  lias  but  just  looked  out,  and  smiled, 
"When  he  starts  from  his  humble,  grassy  nest, 
Aud  is  up  aud  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast, 
And  a  hymu  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure,  blight  spliere, 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear. 
Ever,  my  child,  be  thy  morn's  first  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark's,  to  thy  Maker's  praise. 

What  is  that,  mother  ? — 

The  dove,  my  son. — 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan. 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast, 
Constant  and  pure  by  that  lonely  nest, 
As  the  wave  is  poured  from  some  crystal  um, 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  return. 
Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove, — 
In  friendship  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love. 

What  is  that,  mother  ? — 

The  eagle,  boy, 
Proudly  careering  his  course  of  joy, 
Firm  in  his  own  mountain  vigour  relying. 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying; 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun, 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine, 
Onward  and  upward,  true  to  the  hue. 

What  is  tliat,  mother  ? — 

The  swan,  my  love. — 
He  is  floating  do^vn  from  his  native  grove. 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh ; 
He  is  floating  down  by  himself  to  die ; 
Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  uuplumes  liis  wings. 
Yet  the  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 
Live  so,  my  love,  that  when  Death  shall  come, 
Swan-like  and  sweet,  it  may  waft  thee  home. Doank. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.     No.  XIV. 

THE    ANIMALS,    AND    ANIMAL     PRODUCTS 
EMPLOYED  AS  FOOD  BY  MAN. 

General  Enumeration  of  Animals. — Cooking. — The 
Ox  KIND. — The  Sheep — Salt. 

The  number  of  species  of  animals  which  man  consumes 
for  food  are  hardly  loss  numerous  than  those  of  the  vege- 
tables. Of  the  nineteen  classes  into  which  the  former 
natural  kingdom  is  divided,  eight  or  nine  contribute  to  the 
regular  sustenance  of  the  most  refined  and  civilized  nations; 
and  some  species  of  all  classes  are  either  habitually  eaten 
by  savage  tribes  of  different  countries,  or,  at  least,  are  occa- 
sionally had  recourse  to  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  as, 
for  instance,  during  a  scarcity.  The  digestive  povv'ers  of 
the  human  stomach  are  nearly  unlimited,  and  it  is  com- 
monly deficiency  in  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  the 
animal  substance,  that  causes  disease  or  mortalily.  We 
shall  here,  however,  only  enumerate  the  animals  which  are 
ordinarily  consumed  by  the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  shall  arrange  them  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  naturalist. 

Of  the  class  Mammalia,  the  most  important  order  to 
man,  in  this  point  of  view,  is,  and  from  the  earliest  ages  has 
been,  that  of  the  Ruminating  Animals,  comprising  the  Ox, 
the  Sheep,  the  Goat,  and  Deer  of  all  kinds. 

The  Hog  and  its  congeners,  belonging  to  the  order 
Pachydermata  (thick  skinned),  rank  next. 

The  Bear  is  the  only  genus  of  carnivorous  animals  which 
furnishes  a  species  eaten  by  Europeans.  That  species, 
the  Brown  Bear  of  Russia  and  Northern  Europe,  is  an 
herbivorous  (juadruped, — and  of  this  animal,  it  is  only  par- 
ticular parts  which  are  on  some  occasions  eaten.  In  China, 
indeed,  the  poor  do  habitually  eat  Dogs  ;  and  even  Cats  and 
Wolves  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
these  are  cases  of  scarcity  of  food  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, which  we  have  already  excepted  from  our  view  of 
the  subject. 

Hares  and  Rabbits  belong  to  the  order  Rodentia  (Gnaw- 
ers), as  do  also  the  Marmot,  Cavi,  Guinea-pig,  Kangaroo, 
Jerboa,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  occasionally  consumed  by  our 
colonists  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  number  of  genera  of  Birds,  of  which  species  are 
eaten,  is  very  great.  The  order  Ga//2/2«,  corresponds  to  the 
Ruminantia  in  importance,  since  it  embraces  the  Domestic 
Fowl,  the  Turkey,  Guinea-Hen,  Pheasant,  Partridge,  Black- 
Cock,  Peacock,  Grouse,  &c.  Next  ranks  that  of  Palmipedes 
(Web-footed),  containing  the  Swan,  Goose,  Duck,  Widgeon, 
Teal,  &c.  &c.  Snipes,  Woodcocks,  Sec,  belong  to  the  order 
Grallae.     These  are  all  that  need  be  mentioned. 

Of  Reptiles,  the  Turtle  is  interesting  to  two  very  oppo- 
site sorts  of  persons :  namely,  seamen,  to  whom  it  a  luxury 
in  the  absence  of  other  fresh  meat,  and  epicures,  to  whom 
it  is  always  a  luxury.  With  these  exceptions,  this  class  fur- 
nishes no  food  to  civilized  nations. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  Fish:  the  number  of  species 
which  contribute  to  our  diet  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  class,  and  vary  as  much  in  magnitude,  as  in  form  and 
habits.  From  the  Sturgeon  to  the  White-bait — from  the 
Plaice  and  Halibut  to  the  Eel,  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
rivulets,  are  ransacked  for  this  invaluable  and  inexhaustible 
kind  of  food. 

The  Oyster,  Cockle,  Muscle,  Whelk,  and  a  few  others,  are 
all  the  Molluscous  animals  that  fall  under  our  notice; 
Crabs,  Lobsters,  Crawfish,  Crayfish,  Shrimps,  Prav.'ns,  &c., 
are  furnished  by  the  class  Testacea,  and  conclude  our 
catalogue. 

The  flesh  of '^ animals  is  greatly  influenced  by  their  mode 
of  life,  the  quantity  of  exercise  which  they  take,  and  even  by 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  killed  to  serve  us  for  food.  The 
flesh  of  wild  animals  is  in  a  healthier  state,  more  abundant 
in  the  various  nutritive  principles,  and  these  are  more 
equally  distributed,  than  that  of  domesticated  animals  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  the  former  is  tougher,  or  more  fibrous  and 
sinewy.  These  qualities  are  somewhat  modified  by  violent 
exercise  just  before  death;  and  hence  it  is  a  fact,  that 
when  game  is  hunted,  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  im- 
proved. Hence,  too,  the  reason  why  wild  birds  are  more 
flavoured,  and  in  every  respect  better,  than  fowls  kept  in 
yards  or  coops. 

Fish,  as  has  been  stated,  is  an  excellent  food,  provided 
there  is  enough  of  it;  but  shell-fish,  of  all  kinds,  are  not  to 
be  included  in  this  commendation.  Generally  they  are  indi- 
gestible and  not  nutritious. 

One  of  the  effects  of  all  food  especially  animal  food,  is  to 
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stimulate  the  circulating  system ;  tlie  pulse  is  quickened 
immediately  after  eating.  This  is  the  reason  why  persons 
with  a  tendency  to  fever  should  refrain  from  meat ;  and  why, 
in  complaints  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  any  kind, 
abstinence  from  food  of  all  kinds  is  beneficial.  In  hot 
countries  the  vital  energies  are  always  great ;  there  is  a 
constant  state  of  excitement,  and  life  is  shortened  by  the 
accelerated  action  of  the  whole  organization.  Animal  food 
should,  therefore,  be  very  sparingly  indulged  in  by  persons 
residing  in  tropical  countries :  the  natives  are  taught  by 
nature,  or  by  experience,  what  is  healthful  for  them,  and, 
in  general,  they  rarely  touch  animal  food,  or,  if  they  do,  it 
is  usually  fish.  In  cold  climates,  the  retarded  circulation, 
and  the  tendency  to  torpor,  requires  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
stimulus  of  abundance  of  animal  food.  The  Greenlander 
and  Esquimaux  never  misses  the  vegetable  productions,  of 
which  he  is  deprived  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  of  nis 
country ;  and  whale-blubber,  or  seals'  flesh,  consisting  of 
nearly  pure  oil,  affords  a  condensed  and  nourishing  food, 
which  maintains  them  in  health  and  in  strength. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  107  lbs.  of  butchers'  meat 
only,  that  is,  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb,  is  consumed 
by  each  individual,  of  every  age,  in  London,  annually.  In 
Paris,  85  or  86  lbs.  alone,  is  consumed  by  each  person. 

Salt. 
The  chief  use  of  condiments  to  food,  or  of  those  additions 
which  impart  flavour  without  increasing  the  nutritive  qua- 
lities of  it,  is  to  stimulate  digestion  by  pleasing  the  palate; 
and,  provided  the  substance  thus  employed  be  not  positively 
unwholesome,  or  do  not  stimulate  the  stomach  too  strongly, 
the  use  of  condiments  is  decidedly  beneficial.  Tiiere  is 
one  condiment,  however,  which  must  possess  qualities  of  a 
far  higher  kind,  and  must  be  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
food  perfectly  adapted  to  digestion  and  assimilation,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  universal  use  of  it  by  all  nations,  by  the 
craving  felt  for  it  by  inferior  animals,  as  well  as  by  man ; 
and  by  the  diseases  produced  by  absolute  privation  from  it, 
—of  course  we  mean  Salt. 

The  first  remarkable  circumstance  attending  salt  is,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  water,  it  is  the  only  mineral  sub- 
stance that  is  consumed  with,  or  for  food,  by  animals.  This 
fact  would  render  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  its  action 
on  the  constitution  is  entirely  chemical,  and  not  nutritive  ; 
that  is,  that  salt  either  operates  some  change  in  the  organic 
matter  taken  into  the  stomach,  which  causes  it  to  be  more 
readily,  and  more  completely,  converted  into  chyme ;  or  else, 
that,  by  mixing  with  the  juices  secreted  from  the  organs  of 
digestion,  it  increases  their  energy  ;  but  that  the  salt  itself, 
or  its  constituent  elements,  is  finally  ejected,  and  does  not 
permanently  remain  in  the  system. 

Salt  is  hardly  less  important  to  man  in  an  economic  point 
of  view.  Its  effects  in  retarding  the  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation, or  decomposition,  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
enable  us  to  preserve  food  of  many  kinds  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  we  otherwise  could  do. 

Flesh  is  salted  either  by  rubbing  the  salt  dry  into  the 
meat,  or  by  soaking  it  in  brine,  which  is  water  saturated  with 
salt  dissolved  in  it.  But  this  mode  of  application  is  limited 
to  small  pieces,  and  is  not  effectual  for  liesh  which  is  to  be 
kept  for  a  long  time. 

A  small  proportion  of  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potash,)  is 
aaded  to  brine.  Experience,  we  presume,  has  shown  that 
the  action  of  the  liquid  is  improved  by  this  addition ;  but 
we  do  not  know  in  what  way  this  improvement  is  effected. 

Beef  and  pork,  for  taking  to  sea,  or  for  Winter  store, 
must  be  salted  by  placing  the  pieces,  alternately,  with 
layers  of  dry  salt,  in  barrels  or  chests,  and  keeping  it  in 
this  state  for  a  month  or  more ;  and  even  repeating  the 
operation  twice  or  thrice,  if  the  meat  is  intended  for  ships 
about  to  proceed  on  distant  voyages. 

Bacon,  hams  of  beef,  mutton,  or  bears — tongues  of  oxen 
and  rein-deer,  &c.,  after  being  salted  in  this  manner,  are 
smoked  or  dried,  by  being  hung  up  in  the  chimneys  of  fire- 
places in  which  wood  alone  is  burnt ;  and  this  wood  must 
not  be  that  of  fir,  or  other  trees  of  that  order,  because  the 
meat  would  acquire  a  flavour  of  turpentine  from  the  smoke 
of  such  wood. 

Fish  is  preserved  by  salting,  in  such  quantities  as  to 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce  among  most 
civilized  maritime  nations. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  all  animal  matter  is  ren- 
dered less  digestible  by  salting,  and  the  consequent  drying. 
The  fibre  is  made  more  tough,  and  the  quantity  of  salt 
incorporated  with  the  meat  is  greater  than  is  beneficial  to 


the  constitution  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Hence 
persons,  like  seamen,  who  feed  much  on  salted  provisions, 
are  liable  to  scorbutic  complaints,  generally  designated  as 
the  scurvy — the  best  remedy  against  which  consists  in  fresh 
vegetable  food,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  fresh  lemon- 
juice,  or  citric  acid. 

Salt  is  derived  from  two  sources:  extensive  strata  of 
this  mineral,  in  some  cases  forming  whole  mountains,  exist 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  These  masses  are  excavated 
by  means  of  mines,  in  the  usual  mode,  and  the  produce  is 
termed  rock-salt. 

There  are  salt-mines  in  France,  Hungary,  Poland,  Spain, 
and  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire*.  That  at  Wieliezka  has 
been  described  by  many  travellers,  as  remarkable  for  its 
depth  and  extent,  and  for  the  curious  chambers,  stables, 
chapel,  &c.,  into  which  the  excavations  have  been  converted, 
the  furniture  and  fitting  up  being  formed  of  sail.  But 
that  at  Salzbourg  is  still  more  interesting,  from  the  mode 
employed  in  working  it.  Fresh  water  is  brought  by  arti- 
ficial channels  into  small  chambers,  excavated  in  the  salt- 
rock;  the  water  dissolves  the  salt  of  the  sides,  floor,  and 
roof  of  this,  till  the  space  is  enlarged  as  much  as  can  be 
safely  permitted,  without  risk  of  the  roof  falling  in  from 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mountains.  Some  of  these 
chambers  are  immediately  over  one  another,  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  rock  being  left  between  them  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  water  when  let  into  the  upper  one.  In  such 
cases,  the  floor  of  the  upper  cavity  is  covered  over  with 
well-tempered  clay,  carefully  spread  over  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  liquid  from  dissolving  the  floor.  When  the 
water  becomes  saturated  with  salt,  it  is  drawn  off,  and 
carried  out  of  the  mine  by  means  of  wooden  troughs:  the 
salt  is  obtained  from  the  liquid  by  evaporation  and  boilitigt. 

A  large  portion  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  salt  annually 
consumed,  is  obtained  by  suffering  the  water  of  the  ocean 
to  be  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  from  shallow  pits, 
or  pans,  dug  near  the  sea-shore,  and  into  which  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  at  stated  intervals ;  the  solid  salt  is  thus  left  incrust- 
ing  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  is  removed  to  sheds  to  drain, 
and  undergo  subsequent  purifications. 

The  numerous  salt-springs  in  many  countries  constitute 
a  copious  source  from  whence  this  article  is  derived:  the 
water  of  these  is  evaporated  by  artificial  heat.  In  some 
places,  the  water  is  previously  allowed  to  fall  in  showers 
from  a  considerable  height,  in  buildings,  the  sides  of  which] 
admit  of  a  continued  current  of  air  passing  through  them: 
the  cascade  is  broken  into  spray,  by  branches,  and  twigs  of  1 
trees,  placed  to  intercept  it.  By  this  means,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  water  is  carried  off  by  evaporation,  and  the 
residue  is  much  stronger  brine  than  that  which  comes 
direct  from  the  springs ;  and  is  hence  evaporated  by  less 
artificial  heat  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  150. 
t  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  94.,  for  a  further  description  j 
of  this  mine. 


Persons  have  perhaps  been  sometimes  found,  who,  frotnl 
their  attachment  to  pursuits  of  science,  and  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  general  knowledge,  have  appeared  sceptical  up6n| 
the  subject  of  Divine  Revelation.    It  may  not,  therefore,  be| 
inexpedient  to  be  furnished  with  the  remark,  that  others, 
at   least   equally   endowed   with  intellectual   powers,   and| 
equally  rich  in  intellectual  acquirements,  have  been  serious, 
rational,  and  conscientious  believers.     Amongst  these  may 
be  ranked  the  great  apostle  St.  Paul,  who  has  been  rarely 
surpassed  in  strength  of  understanding,  or  in  the  treasures^ 
of  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  in  connexion  with  him  it  may  be  \ 
added,  that  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,"  "  whose  praise 
is  in  the  Gospel,"  was  professionally  acquainted  with  the  ; 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  effects  of  secondary  causes, 
and  thus  qualified  to  appreciate  the  miraculous  and  super- 
natural character  of  the  works  which  he  has  recorded  as 
foundations  of  our  belief. Bishop  Mant. 


Good  breeding  is  the  art  of  showing  men  by  external 
signs  the  internal  regard  which  we   have  for  them.     Itj 
arises  from  good  sense,  improved  by  conversing  with  goodj 
company. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  SUSPENSION  BRIDGES. 


The  extensive  adoption  of  Suspension  Bridges  is  far 
from  the  least  important  mechanical  improvement  which 
has  distinguished  the  present  eventful  century ;  an  account 
of  the  principles  on  which  these  bridges  are  constructed, 
cannot,  therefore,  but  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

If  a  fallen  tree,  lying  across  a  stream,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  earliest  bridge,  the  slender  stem  of  a  creeping  plant, 
swinging  from  bank  to  bank,  may  have  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  suspending  a  rope-bridge  across  a  river  too  vyide 
to  be  spanned  by  timber  beams  in  one  length,  when  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  or  other  circumstances,  precluded 
the  erection  of  intermediate  piers. 

So  obvious,  indeed,  is  the  principle,  and  so  ea^y  the  con- 
struction, of  such  hanging  bridges,  that  they  have  appa- 
rently been  adopted  in  every  country  where  the  people  had 
materials,  and  possessed  sufficient  ingenuity  to  manufacture 
flexible  ropes  from  vegetable  fibrps,  pr  from  hides.  They 
were  found  to  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  in 
South  America,  when  that  country  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans;  and  such  a  bridge,  called  a  Tarabita,  is  to 
this  day  employed  to  avqss  th§  valleys  and  torrents  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

A  cable,  made  of  strips  of  hide,  ov  fibres  of  plants,  is 
stretched  across,  from  a  post  or  tree  on  one  side,  to  a  wheel 
on  the  other;  this  wheel,  or  some  other  contrivance,  being 
necessary  to  strain  the  rope  tighter  when  it  gets  too  slack. 
A  basket,  large  enough  for  a  man  to  sit  in,  is  suspended  by 
loops  from  the  cable,  and  the  traveller  is  pulled  across  by  a 
smaller  rope  led  to  the  shoi-e.  Fretiuontly  two  such  cables 
are  set  up,  each  sloping  from  one  b^irik-  to  the  other,  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  basket. 

The  bridge  descrilied  by  Baron  Humboldt,  as  thrown 
over  the  river  Chambo,  in  Quito,  is  of  a  better  construction 
than  the  Tarabita.  The  main  ropes,  which  are  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  made  of  fibres  of  the  Agave  Americana*, 
are  laid  over  rude  timber  frames  on  each  bank,  and  secured 
behind  them  by  being  fastened  to  posts  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  road-way  is  laid  on  these  ropes,  and  conse- 
quently partakes  of  their  curvature,  thus  materially  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  walking  on  it ;  but  the  traveller  can 
walk  over  it,  and  there  are  side  parapets  to  keep  him  from 
falling  over.  The  bridge  js  n^Ried  Penipe,  and  is  131  feet 
in  span. 

Captain  Hallt  describes  a  bridge  over  the  Maypo,  in 
Chih,  the  main  ropes  of  which  are  six  in  number,  three  on 
each  side  the  road-way :  they  are  firmly  secured  to  the  rock 
on  the  highest  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  carried  over  a 
timber  frame  on  the  other,  which  is  lower,  down  to  the 
ground,  whei-e  they  are  fastened  to  trees,  and  to  stout  posts 
driven  into  the  earth.  Short  vertical  cords  are  suspended 
from  the  main  ropes,  to  carry  the  horizontal  ones,  on  which 
the  transverse  planking  of  the  road-way  is  laid.  The  span 
is  123  feet;  and  the  ropes  being  of  hide,  their  elasticity 
causes  such  an  undulation,  that  travellers  usually  dismount 
and  drive  their  mules  over  before  them. 

The  following  adventure,  which  occurred  at  this  bridge 
on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  a  body  of  troops,  is  nar- 
rated in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Miller.  The  infantry 
passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty,  as  did  also  the 
cavalry,  each  man  leading  his  horse,  and  going  a  few  at  a 
time.  When  the  artillery  came  up,  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  it  over.  Captain  Miller,  at 
length,  volunteered  to  conduct  the  first  gun:  the  limber 
was  taken  ofi",  and  (Jrag-ropes  attached  to  the  carriage,  by 
which  the  piece  was  to  be  restrained  from  descending  the 
curved  road-way  too  rapidly,  while  the  trail  was  held  up  by 
two  gunners ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the 
bridge  swung  so  much  from  side  to  side,  that  the  men  lost 
their  balance,  and  the  gun  was  overturned;  the  carriage,  by 
becoming  entangled  in  the  side  parapet  of  thongs,  saved  it 

*  This  is  the  American  Aloe,  which  is  reiparkable  f9r  the  long 
period  which  elapses  before  it  flowers.  The  fibres  of  this  plant  are 
very  tough,  and  well  adapted  for  making  ropes  of,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  extensively  employed  in  America.  The  French  term  thread  of 
these  fibres,  ^J  tk  pi(e. 

It  may  be  meptioned  here,  that  hemp  i.^never  the  material  of  which 
tfie  ropes  are  made,  employed  in  the  bridges  of  America  or  Asia, 
described  in  the  text.  The  other  vegetable  products  used  for  the 
purpose  are  coir,  or  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  stems  of  the 
bamboo  and  other  reeds,  6cc, 

t  Extracts  from  a  Jouraal  written  on  tho  coast  ot  Chili;  &iC,,  in 
J1820, 21,  and  23. 


froni  falling  into  the  river,  but  caused  the  road-way  to  tilt 
over  so  much,  that  every  one  on  it  was  obliged  to  cling  to 
whatever  he  could  catch  hold  of,  to  save  himself  from 
dropping  off  into  the  foaming  torrent  sixty  feet  beneath. 
None  dared,  for  some  time,  to  venture  to  the  relief  df  the 
party,  expecting  the  bridge  would  break  down  every  instant, 
especially  if  loaded  with  any  additional  weight:  when,  how- 
ever, it  was  seen  that  nothing  material  gave  way,  two  or 
three  men  crept  along  it  to  render  assistance.  The  gun 
was  with  difficulty  dismounted;  the  carriage  taken  to  pieces, 
and  so  conveyed  to  the  banks.  Every  one  was  saved,  but 
the  artillery  was  obliged  to  be  sent  four  or  five  leagues 
round,  to  a  ford  lower  down  the  river. 

So  well  adapted  is  this  form  of  ])ridge  for  crossing  the 
mountain  torrents  and  defiles  of  the  Cordilleras,  that,  in 
recent  times,  one  of  great  length  has  been  constructed  over 
the  Santa,  after  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  build  an  arched 
bridge,  at  an  expense  of  £40,000. 

In  all  the  mountainous  districts  of  India  and  Central 
Asia,  suspension-bridges,  of  ropes,  or  chains,  have  been  in 
existence  from  the  earliest  ages.  Mr.  Frazer,  during  his 
tour  through  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himmala  mountains, 
saw,  and  has  described,  several.  Many  consisted,  like  the 
Tarabita,  of  a  single  rope  stretched  over  posts  on  the  banks; 
a  kind  of  wooden  saddle  is  made  to  slide  on  the  ropes,  over 
which  loops  are  hung  for  the  passenger  to  seat  himself  in, 
and  he  is  hauled  across  by  a  line  attached  to  the  saddle. 
Such  a  bridge  is  called,  in  that  country,  a  J'hoola. 

Mr.  Frazer  was  one  of  a  large  party  which  crossed  the 
Touse  by  a  rope-bridge  of  this  kind.  All  got  over  safely, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Ghoorka  sepoy,  who,  having  his 
wife  among  the  troop,  wished  to  take  her  across  with  him, 
lest  she  should  be  frightened  in  making  the  formidable 
passage  alone.  When  they  had  got  about  half  way  over, 
the  tow-rope  broke:  the  man,  anxious  to  rescue  his  wife  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  her  awkward  situation,  let  himself 
down,  intending  to  fall  into  the  water  and  swim  across 
with  the  portion  of  rope  that  remained  attached  to  the 
saddle,  pulling  the  woman  after  him.  He  unfortunately 
got  entangled  either  in  the  cord,  or  in  his  dress,  and  wa 
carried  away  by  the  current,  and  perished;  thus  falling 
sacrifice  to  his  conjugal  affection. 

Captain  Turner,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  into  Bootan 
and  Thibet  in  1783,  crossed  a  defile  in  the  mountains,  near 
the  river  Tchin-tchieu,  by  a  formidable  bridge  of  this  kind. 
It  consisted  of  two  ropes,  made  of  the  twisted  stems  of 
creeping  plants,  stretched  across  the  chasm,  parallel  to  and 
near  each  other ;  they  were  encircled  by  a  hoop,  in  whic" 
the  traveller  sat  himself,  and  holding  one  of  the  ropes  i 
each    hand,   worked  himself   across.      Nothing    but   th 
alternative  of  having  to  pursue  a  circuitous  road  of  man 
miles,  could  induce  a  person  unaccustomed  to  such  bridgei 
to  cross  by  such  means. 

Near  to  this  was  another  of  a  superior  construction,  ovc 
the  above-named  river  itself,  and  called  Chuka-chazu 
from  its  proximity  to  the  castle  or  fort  of  Chuka.  Tbe' 
river  runs  between  precipitous  rugged  banks,  of  unequal 
height  and  declivity,  in  the  steepest  of  which  is  a  solid 
pyramidal  pier  of  masonry,  having  an  opening  through 
the  top  for  the  road-way ;  in  this  opening,  a  strong  double 
frame,  like  a  door-way,  is  fixed.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bank,  there  is,  on  the 
corresponding  pier,  a  square  building,  containing  a  chamber 
which  serves  as  a  sort  of  ante- room  to  the  bridge.  From  the 
front  of  this  building  a  covered  gallery  of  timber  projects 
to  the  edge  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  feet. 

There  are  five  main  chains  of  iron,  to  form  the  floor  of 
the  bridge,  secured  to  the  front  wall  of  the  building,  and, 
after  passing  over  the  lower  beams  of  the  gallery,  they  are 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame  in  the  opposite  pier: 
another  chain  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  is  fixed,  nine  feet 
above  the  former,  to  the  top  beam  of  this  frame ;  and,  being 
carried  through  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  pass  down  to  the: 
ground,  where  they  are  secured,  but  in  what  manner  doeS: 
not  appear.  From  these  two  upper  chains  hang  vertical} 
suspending  rods  to  the  ou',er  ones  of  the  floor  chains,  whichl 
they  thus  assist  to  support,  while  they  form  a  parapet  lo 
the  bridge;  the  roadway  is  covered  with  strips  of  bamboo, 
This  structure  is  so  ancient,  that  it  has  a  fabulous  origiilj 
assigned  to  it  by  the  people  of  jUe  country,  
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At  about  a  day's  journey  from  Chuka,  the  same  traveller 
saw  another  suspension-bridge  over  the  river,  which  ap- 
proached in  its  principle  of  construction  those  erected  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  Two  chains,  four  feet  apart, 
were  stretched  across,  carried  over  a  pile  of  stones  raised 
on  each  bank,  and  after  descending  through  a  sloping 
passage  cut  in  the  rock,  they  were  fastened  to  a  large  stone 
at  the  bottom,  which  was  kept  down  in  its  place  by  a  mass 
of  rock  and  stones  hea.ped  on  it.  A  single  plank,  for  a 
footway,  was  suspended  four  feet  below  the  chains,  by  means 
of  roots  and  creeping  stems  attached  to  them  on  either 
side.  The  bridge  was  seventy  feet  long,  and  was  called 
Selo-chazum. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  now,  when  the  advantages 
of  suspension-bridges  have  caused  their  general  adoption 
in  the  present  century,  (as  we  shall  presently  mention,)  the 
English  in  India,  when  they  have  occasion  to  erect  such  a 
bridge  in  any  part  of  their  extensive  possessions,  adopt  ropes 
of  coir,  split  bamboos,  and  all  those  materials  which  were 
employed  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  2000  years  ago. 

The  first  of  these  modern  Indian  bridges  was  erected  in 
Calcutta,  byC.  Shakspeare,  Esq.;  the  span  being  125  feet, 
and  the  width  6^;  the  platform  being  made  of  bamboos  laid 
on  coir-ropes,  suspended  from  others,  as  in  those  above 
described.  And  many  others  of  similar  construction  have 
been  since  established. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  fragile  and  perishable  kind 
of  bridge  was  extensively  introduced  into  Europe,  for  several 
reasons*;  the  chief  of  which,  pe.rhaps,  was  the  early  dis- 
covery of  the  arch,  which  admitted  of  the  erection  of  more 
substantial  structures ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century,  that  the  advantages  of  suspension-bridges 
attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  from  the  following  considerations. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire,  aiid  the  ages 
which  succeeded  its  overthrow,  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  various  states  of  Europe  met  with  but  little 
encouragement;  hence,  the  construction  of  permanent 
bridges  was  only  undertaken  from  absolute  necessity,  in 
the  largest  cities,  and  on  the  principal  roads;  while  the 
impediment  they  caused  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
was  entirely  disregarded,  as  being  but  little  felt. 

But  when  the  rapid  extension  of  trade,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  required  not  only  the  erection  everywhere  of 
new  bridges,  but  that  the  convenience  of  inland  navigation 
should  be  consulted,  the  adoption  of  arches  of  considerable 
span,  besides  lessening  the  expense  of  such  structures, 
also  satisfied  the  last-mentioned  claims.  At  length,  en- 
gineers, having  nearly  attained  the  limits  of  construction 
of  arches,  turned  their  attention  to  suspension-bridges,  both 
as  considerably  cheaper  than  those  of  stone,  and  admitting 
of  application  where  the  latter  were  impracticable. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts  above  given  of  Peruvian 
and  Indian  bridges,  thafe,  even  with  such  light  structures, 
more  than  one  rope  on  each  side  was  considered  essential 
to  security ;  not  only  that,  if  one  gave  way,  the  others  might 
sustain  the  road  for  a  time,  till  the  injury  could  be  repaired, 
but  because  several  small  ropes  are  proportionably  stronger 
than  one  large  one. 

The  same  precautions  were  still  more  necessary  with 
such  suspension-bridges  as  were  now  contemplated,  in 
which  iron  must  be  adopted  as  the  sole  material.  The 
enormous  weight  of  iron  chains,  independently  of  that  of 
the  road-way  they  uphold,  not  only  requires  an  increase  in 
their  number,  but  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
render  them  equally  strong  in  every  part. 

This  latter  condition  is  best  fulfilled  by  making  each  link 
consist  of  several  parts  united  togethei-,  because  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  a  small  bar  sound  than  a  large  one,  and  if 

*  There  are,  however,  several  ancient  bridges  on  this  principle  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  over  the  Arratis,  at  Stoffingen, 
in  Switzerland,  and  several  betvifeen  Trente  and  Inspruch;  the  ciiains 
of  which  are  long  pieces  of  wood,  put  together  with  iron  pins.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  in  Franconia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  all 
situated  in  mountainous  countries,  where  recourse  would  be  had  to 
this  kin4  of  structure,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  text.  But,  as  all 
these  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  bridges  of  the  ordinary  form 
\n  the  same  countries,  we  are  borne  out  in  stating  them  not  to  have 
been  formerly  ever  common  in  Europe. 

Suspension-bridges  of  rope  have  frequently  been  used  in  military 
operations,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  troops  and  artillery;  but  these 
were  only  temporary  structures,  analogous  to  the  pontoon  bridges, 
&cc.,  generally  used  in  warfare.  The  French,  in  their  retreat,  having 
broken  down  an  arch  of  the  fine  old  Roman  bridge  at  Alcantara, 
over  the  Tagus,  a  platform,  carried  on  cables,  was  laid  across  the 
aperture,  to  enable  our  army  to  pass,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Peninsula.  For  a  description  and  view  of  this  bridge,  see 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  On  Military  Bridges, 


one  such  bar  in  the  link  should  break,  it  can  be  replaced ; 
and  also  because  small  rods  can  be  forged,  or  drawn,  and 
will  therefore  possess  the  superior  tenacity  of  wrought  iron 
over  cast. 

It  is  this  last-mentioned  quality  that  induces  the  em- 
ployment of  iron  wire  to  form  the  chains  of;  each  link  con- 
sisting of  numerous  coils  of  such  wire  bound  together  t. 

It  has  been  found,  by  calculation  and  experiment,  that 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  curvature  in  a  flexible  chain  or 
rope,  when  employed  in  a  suspension-bridge,  which  is  most 
conducive  to  stability  $;  and  since  the  lowest  point  of  that 
curve,  or  the  level  of  the  road,  must  be  elevated  sufficiently 
above  the  river,  or  valley  beneath;  in  order  that  the  chains 
may  assume  that  curvature,  they  must  be  suspended  from 
a  pier,  or  tower,  of  some  kind,  erected  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  no  such  upright  structure  could  be 
capable  of  resisting  the  tension  of  the  chains,  even  of  a 
small  bridge,  if  they  were  simply  fastened  to  its  summit. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  after  carrying  the  chains  over 
these  piers,  to  bring  them  down  again  to  the  ground,  and 
to  fasten  them  either  to  some  natural  rock,  or  to  an  artificial 
mass  of  masonry,  which,  by  its  size  and  weight,  may  pre- 
vent the  chains  from  subsiding  in  the  middle  of  the  span. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  lateral  pressure  that  would  tend 
to  overthrow  the  piers,  either  way,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
weight  of  the  suspended  mass  should  press  perpendicularly 
on  them.  This  is  effected  by  causing  the  chains  to  descend 
from  the  piers,  each  way,  at  an  equal  angle:  but  this  pre- 
caution is  commonly  sacrificed  to  other  considerations,  and 
the  stability  of  the  piers  secured  by  additional  size  or 
strength,  and  by  their  pyramidal  form. 

And  since  every  variation  in  temperature  must  occasion 
a  change  in  the  length  of  such  a  mass  of  iron,  which  will 
cause  some  play  of  the  chains  on  the  summits  of  the  piers, 
an  eff"ect  which  wOuld  be  also  produced,  though  in  a  slighter 
degree,  by  any  temporary  vibration,  the  chains,  instead  of 
resting  directly  on  the  piers,  are  laid  on  friction  rollers, 
which  allow  of  that  motion  without  its  shaking  or  deranging 
the  structures. 

SUSPENSION-BRIDGES  IN  MODERN   TIMES. 

A  CHAIN  bridge  was  erected  across  the  Tees,  near  Middle 
ton,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1741.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  but  a  rude  work,  little  superior  to  the  bridges  we 
have  above  described.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1796,  that 
any  suspension-bridge  of  consequence  was  erected  in  modern 
times.  This  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Finlay,  over  Jacob's 
Ci'eek,  near  Greenburgh,  in  North  America,  and  many 
others,  either  under  his  immediate  direction,  or  according 
to  his  plan,  were  speedily  constructed  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

One  of  these,  over  the  Merrimack,  near  Newbury  Port, 
is  a  work  of  considerable  size  and  strength:  it  is  244  feet 
long  in  one  span ;  there  are  ten  chains,  three  on  each  side, 
and  four  in  the  middle,  forming  two  road- ways,  each  15  feet 
broad;  the  chains  pass  over  suspension  pillars,  35  feet  high, 
down  to  the  ground,  into  deep  wells,  in  which  they  are 
secured  to  heavy  stones.  This  bridge  is  used  for  carriages, 
and  cost  about  £5500. 

In  1814,  a  plan  was  proposed  for  making  a  direct  road 
from  Runcorn  over  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool,  to  include  a 
bridge  across  Runcorn  Gap,  in  lieu  of  the  present  ferry 
there.  As  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  navigation, 
that  any  such  bridge  should  consist  of  three  arches,  or 
spans  only,  the  centre  one  of  which  must  be  1000  feet 
broad,  and  at  least  70  feet  high,  a  bridge  of  arches  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  late  Mr  Telford  proposed  a 
suspension  one.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Eng- 
lish engineers  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject ;  and 
several  small  suspension-bridges,  chiefly  of  iron  wire,  were, 
in  consequence,  erected  in  Britain,  before  the  year  1820. 

The  first  of  these  was  thrown  across  the  Gala- Water  at 
Galashiels,  in  1816:  it  was  made  of  slender  wire,  with  a 
span  of  111  feet,  and  cost  about  40/.§ 

t  The  superior  tenaciti/ acquired  ^y  drawing  is  such,  that  iron 
wire  will  support  at  the  rate  of  38^  tons  per  square  inch  of  its 
sectional  area;  while  good  wrought  iron  bars  will  only  sustain  27 
tons  before  they  break. 

X  If  this  curvature  were  diminished  by  drawing  the  chains  too 
tight,  their  own  weight  would  rapidly  increase  the  rate  of  tension,  and 
thus  weaken  their  power  of  supporting  the  road.  Every  one  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stretch  a  cord  or  chain,  of  any  length,  quite 
straight  in  a  horizontal  line;  long  before  it  becomes  so,  it  will  break. 

§  What  would  it  have  cost  to  erect  a  timber  or  brick  arch,  to 
answer  the  purpose  1    Certainly  not  less  than  thrice  as  much. 
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These  bridges  were  not,  however,  on  the  present  plan ; 
but  the  road-Wcty  was  supported  by  straight  wires,  proceed- 
ing from  the  top  of  upright  posts  at  either  end,  to  different 
points  in  the  platform.  This  mode  of  construction  was 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  a  bridge  of  260  feet  span, 
built  at  Dryburgh,  on  this  principle,  being  totally  destroyed 
by  a  gale  of  wind,  six  months  after  its  erection. 

It  was  this  accident  that  pointed  out  to  engineers  the 
necessity  for  making  suspension-bridges  heavy  and  stiff 
enough  to  resist  the  tendency  to  increasing  vibration  pro- 
duced by  wind,  or  by  carriages  passing  over. 

In  1818,  Commander  Samuel  Brown,  R.N.,  the  able 
engineer  of  many  suspension-bridges  and  piers,  took  out  a 
patent  for  making  the  links  of  the  chains  for  such  works, 
of  straight  rods,  or  bars,  united  by  intermediate  plates,  with 
rivets  or  bolt-pins;  and  from  that  time,  all  the  larger 
bridges  in  England  have  been  built  with  these  forms  of 
chain. 

The  first  was  the  Union  Bridge,  erected  in  1819  and 
1820,  across  the  Tweed,  five  miles  above  Berwick,  by  Cap- 
tain Brown  himself.  The  distance  between  the  points  of 
suspension,  or  the  chord-line,  is  449  feet. 

The  main-chains  are  twelve  in  number,  placed  in  pairs 
in  three  ranges,  one  under  the  other,  on  each  side;  each 
link  of  the  chains  is  a  round  rod,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fifteen  feet  long,  formed  with  an  eye  at  each  end. 
These  links  are  connected  by  means  of  short  open  ones, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  longer,  and  united  by  bolts,  kept 
in  their  places  by  a  head  at  one  end,  and  a  pin,  or  key, 
which  passes  through  the  other.  Each  of  the  main-cliains 
weighs  about  five  tons,  and  the  whole  suspended  weight 
is  estimated  at  100  tons. 

This  bridge,  when  it  was  first  opened,  was  exposed  to  a 
severe  trial,  which  must  have  been  quite  as  great  a  one 
to  the  nerves  of  the  engineer.  The  crowd  of  spectators 
broke  through  the  toll-gates,  and  filled  the  bridge,  to  the 
number,  as  is  stated,  of  700  persons.  So  that,  reckoning 
each  at  150  lbs.,  the  chains  had  a  sudden  additional  weight 
of  47  tons  to  support;  but  they  were  not  at  all  injured. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  calculated  that  this  bridge  would  sus- 
tain a  constant  weight  of  340  tons,  in  all,  without  danger. 

The  next  important  work  of  this  kind,  in  which  Captain 
Brown  was  engaged,  was  the  Trinity  Suspension-Pier 
at  Newhaven,  undertaken  by  the  proprietors  of  the  steam- 
vessels  employed  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  intercourse  with  Scotland,  by  means  of 
steam-boats;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  the 
Stone-Pier  Company  for  the  use  of  theirs,  to  facilitate  the 
landing  and  embarking  of  passengers.  The  total  length 
of  this  pier  is  700  feet,  which  is  divided  into  three  equal 
spans,  or  separate  bridges,  of  209  feet  each.  At  the  land 
end,  the  tower  to  support  the  main-chains  is  of  masonry ; 
the  three  others  consist  of  cast-iron  frames,  with  a  central 
archway  for  passengers.  These  frames  are  erected  on  piles, 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  harbour,  and  the  pier-head  sea- 
ward is  a  platform  50  feet  long,  and  60  wide,  supported  by 
46  stout  piles.  The  main-chains,  after  descending  from 
the  last  suspension  frame,  are  securely  bolted  to  cross- 
beams, fixed  to  these  piles,  and  numerous  diagonal  braces 
and  shores  help  to  strengthen  this  work,  to  enable  it  to 
withstand  the  tension  of  the  chains,  and  the  rage  of  the 
open  sea  which  breaks  against  it. 

There  are  but  two  main-chains  of  the  same  construction 
as  those  of  the  Union  Bridge;  but  there  are,  in  addition, 
straight  rods  from  the  tops  of  the  piers,  to  assist  in  support- 
ing the  road ;  and  others  beneath,  fixed  to  the  piles,  to  hold 
down  the  bridge,  and  counteract  vibration.  The  whole, 
however,  being  intended  for  foot  passengers  only,  is  so 
slight,  that  there  is  a  sensible  motion  even  from  the  passage 
of  a  single  person  along  it;  yet  it  has  weathered  several 
severe  storms  without  showing  any  signs  of  failure. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  attending  the  employment  of 
suspension-piers  on  the  sea-coast,  that,  by  the  nature  of 
such  structures,  they  present  but  little  surface  on  which  the 
waves  can  act:  accordingly,  these  piers  are  often  over- 
whelmed by  waves,  without  sustaining  any  injury. 

AN    ACCOUNT   OP    THE    MENAI   BRIDGE. 

The  passage  of  the  Menai  Straits,  between  the  Island  of 
Anglesea,  and  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  has  always  been 
a  considerable  drawback  to  the  advantages  of  carrying  the 
Irish  mail  to  Holyhead,  as  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation 
for  Dublin. 

After  repeated  investigations,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
obviating  this  difficulty,  and  after  protracted  delays,  caused 


by  political  events,  Mr.  Telford  was  directed  to  construct  a 
suspension-bridge  across  the  straits,  which  was  began  in 
July,  1819,  and  opened  in  January,  1826. 

To  appreciate  justly  this  magnificent  work,  the  reader 
should  recollect  that  nothing  approaching  it  in  magnitude 
had,  as  yet,  been  accomplished.  There  existed,  therefore, 
no  precedent  on  which  means  for  overcoming  the  various 
difiiculties  of  execution,  as  they  occurred,  could  be  founded. 
Like  his  predecessors,  Brindley,  Arkwright,  Watt,  and 
Rennie ;  Telford  had  only  his  own  genius  to  depend  on ;  he, 
however,  knew  his  own  strength,  and  it  did  not  fail  him. 

The  view  we  have  given  of  this  bridge  will  supersede  the 
necessity  for  any  general  description.  The  distance  between 
the  piers,  at  the  level  of  the  road,  is  551  feet:  the  road-way  . 
is  elevated  1 02  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  is  28  feet 
wide,  divided  into  two  carriage-ways  of  12  ieet  each,  with 
a  footway  between  them  of  four  feet. 

The  main-chains  are  sixteen  in  number,  the  links  of 
which  consist  of  five  wrought-iron  bars,  10  feet  long,  3f 
inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick;  consequently,  there  are 
in  all  80  such  bars,  presenting  a  sectional  surface  of  260 
square  inches.  The  links  are  put  together  by  means  of 
coupling-links,  16  inches  long,  8  broad,  and  one  inch  thick, 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the  figure,  which  is  a  view 


of  the  bars' constituting  one  chain  at  the  junction  of  two 
contiguous  links:  each  bolt-pin  is  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  56  lbs. 

The  chains  are  arranged  in  sets  of  four,  one  under  the 
other;  one  set  on  each  side  of  the  central  foot-path,  and  one 
set  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  bridge. 

After  passing  over  the  piers,  the  chains  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  are  carried  through  three  tunnels,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  on  each  shore,  and  are  held  in  chambers  at  the 
ends  of  these  tunnels,  by  means  of  twelve  bolts,  nine  feet 
long,  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  resting  in  sockets  in 
cast-iron  plates  six  inches  thick. 

The  portions  of  the  chains  that  pass  through  the  tunnels 
are  made  in  every  respect  stouter  than  the  rest,  to  allow  for 
the  greater  degree  of  oxidation  or  rusting  they  are  exposed 
to  in  such  a  situation,  and  where  they  cannot  be  easily  got 
at  to  repaint  them. 

The  back-stays,  or  the  portions  of  the  main-chains 
between  the  piers  and  the  shores,  though  they  have  no  , 
road-way  to  support,  are  kept  down  by  vertical  suspending-  j 
rods,  to  prevent  vibration  ;  and  the  chains  between  the 
piers  are  stiffened  against  any  lateral  motion  from  the  I 
effects  of  wind,  by  means  of  eight  cross-ties  and  boltd 
between  them,  and  iron-netting  again  between  each  pair  oi 
these  cross-ties. 

The  chains  lie  on  cast-iron  saddles  on  the  top  of  thel 
piers  ;  these  saddles  resting  on  friction  rollers,  carried  by  an' 
iron  bed,  which   is   fastened  down  on  the  masonry:    the 
saddles,  therefore,  move  with  the  chains,  when  these  un- 
dergo any  variation  from  temperature. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  six- 
teen such  chains,  consisting  of  so  many  separate  parts,  so 
exactly  equal  in  length,  that  when  fixed  in  their  places, 
they  may  all  hang  down  between  the  piers  equally:  an 
adjustment  is,  therefore,  required,  by  which  those  which 
are  too  long  may  be  shortened  a  little  when  they  are  set 
up.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  four  adjusting  links  in 
each  chain,  one  between  each  pier  and  the  shore,  and  two 
between  the  piers.  In  these  links,  the  eyes,  or  bolt-holes, 
at  one  end,  instead  of  being  circular,  as  they  are  at  all  the 
others,  are  lengthened  into  slits;  they  are  put  together  with 
a  corresponding  slit  in  the  coupling  links,  by  two  half- 
round  bolts,  which  admit  of  wedges  being  driven  in  between 
them,  which  thus  shorten  the  whole  link,  by  diminishing  the 
distance  between  this  compound  bolt,  and  the  single  one  at_ 
the  other  end  of  the  coupling  link. 

The  chains  were  set  up  in  the  following  manner:  thel 
parts  within  the  tunnels  in  the  rocks,  were  put  together  linl 
by  link,  from  the  holding  bolts  at  the  bottom  ;  a  scaffolding 
was  erected  from  the  mouths  of  the  tunnels  on  the  masonry^ 
supporting  a  platform  of  the  proper  inclination,  reaching  tfl 
the  tops  of  the  piers .  the  chains  were  put  together  on  this 
platform,  till  they  reached  over  the  saddles. 

A  cradle,  capable  of  holding  two  workmen,  was  supende 
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by  tackle  from  the  top  of  the  pier,  on  the  Caernarvon  side, 
so  that  the  men  could  raise  or  lower  it  themselves  as  they 
required.  The  links  were  brought  to  the  face  of  the  pier 
next  the  sea,  through  the  archway ;  from  thence,  each  link 
was  raised  to  the  proper  height  where  it  was  wanted ;  it  was 
then  put  on  to  the  last  by  the  men  in  the  cradle :  proceed- 
ing in  this  way,  the  chain  was  carried  on  downwards  to  the 
level  of  the  water. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  chain  that  was  to  unite 
the  two  ends,  was  laid  on  a  raft  400  feet  long,  and  six 
feet  wide ;  one  end  of  this  piece  being  joined  on  to  that 
which  hung  down  from  the  pier,  the  raft  was  lloated  across, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  chain  lying  on  it,  was  made  fast 
by  the  second  link  to  a  powerful  tackle,  which  was  raised 
by  two  capstans  on  shore  *,  till  the  chain  was  elevated  to 
the  height  necessary  to  admit  of  the  two  ends  being  united ; 
the  last  link  was  left  disengaged,  to  admit  of  the  workmen 
managing  the  junction. 

The  first  chain  was  thus  raised  into  its  place  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1825;  the  remaining  fifteen 
being  got  up  in  the  same  manner  at  different  times.  The 
road-way  consists  of  two  thicknesses  of  planks, — the  lower 
three,  and  the  upper,  two  inches  thick ;  the  under  one  is 
bolted  to  the  wood  that  fills  in  the  intervals  between  the 
road-way  bars :  this  planking  was  covered  with  felt,  satu- 
rated with  boiled  tar,  and  the  upper  thickness  was  laid 
over  this  felt,  and  spiked  down  to  that  beneath.  In  the 
middle  of  each  carriage-way,  there  is  a  third  thickness  of 
plank,  laid  on  felt,  as  before :  the  road-way  is  also  stiffened 
by  means  of  an  oak-plank  bolted  to  the  underside,  between 
each  cross-bearer. 

The  bridge  being  completed,  was  opened  on  the  30th  of 
January,  182f),  six  years  and  a  half  after  its  commence- 
ment. A  few  additions  and  corrections  only  were  found 
requisite,  which  were  immediately  made,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  remained  unimpaired  t- 

THE  SUSPENSION-PIER  AT  BRIGHTON. 

The  successful  erection  of  the  Newhaven  Pier,  proved  that 
the  suspension  principle  was  equally  adapted  to  such  struc- 
tures, as  to  bridges  in  ordinary  situations.  The  great 
number  of  visiters  annually  attracted  to  the  town  of 
Brighton,  by  its  favourable  position,  and  its  proximity  to 
London,  rendered  the  construction  of  a  pier  there  a  pro- 
mising speculation,  which  -was  eagerly  seized  on ;  as  the 
total  absence  of  any  natural  harbour,  or  port,  made  all 

*  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  required  to  work  the  two. 

t  The  weight  of  the  sixteen  main-chains  between  the  piers,  inclu- 
ding all  their  pins,  plates,  ties,  &c.,  amounts  to  398  tons  ;  and  that 
of  the  vertical  suspending  rods,  road-way,  planking,  &c.,  is  about 
246  tons,  making  the  total  suspended  weight  644  tons,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  strain  or  tension  at  each  point  of  suspension,  of  1 100 
tons.  The  sectional  area  of  the  sixteen  chains  will  be  found  to 
be  (80x3.25)  260  square  inclies,  which,  at  twenty-seven  tons  per 
square  inch,  will  bear  7020  tons  without  breaking:  but  to  ensure 
permanence  to  a  bridge,  it  should  never  be  loaded  at  a  greater  rate 
than  would  produce  a  tension  of  nine  tons  to  the  square  inch,  that 
being  found  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  weight  that  average  wrought- 
iron  will  bear  luithout  any  stretching.  At  this  rate,  the  bridge  would 
bear  2340  tons  constantly,  without  injury,  leaving  a  surplus  of  power 
of  enduring  over  its  own  tension,  of  nearly  1240  tons,  equivalent  to 
733  of  direct  weight.  Now  the  area  of  the  platform  or  road-way 
between  the  piers,  is  15,240  square  feet:  allowing  two  square  feet  to 
each  person,  the  bridge  would  hold  7620  persons,  crowded  as  close  as 
men  can  stand  ;  taking  150  lbs.  as  their  average  weight,  this  number 
would  weigh  466  tons,  or  nearly  300  tons  less  than  the  bridge  could 
constantly  bear  without  the  slightest  injury. 


approach  by  sea  inconvenient,  and,  in  rough  weather,  im« 
practicable  ;  and,  in  a  great  measure,  precluded  the  pos  ■ 
sibility  of  enjoying  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure  at 
a  watering-place. 

Accordingly,  as  early  as  1822,  Captain  Brown  was  en- 
gaged to  build  a  suspension-pier,  which  he  commenced  in 
October,  and  completed  in  the  month  of  November  of  the 
following  year.  This  beautiful  structure  runs  out  into  the 
sea  1014  feet  from  the  front  of  the  esplanade  wall;  the 
entire  length  being  1136  feet,  which  is  diviUed  into  four 
spans,  or  openings,  of  255  feet  each;  the  platform  being 
thirteen  feet  broad. 

The  main-chains  are  eight  in  number,  arranged  in  two 
pairs  on  each  side  the  platform  :  the  links  are  composed  of 
round  rods,  not  quite  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet 
long,  with  eyes  at  each  end ;  and  are  put  together  with 
open  coupling  links,  as  those  of  the  Union  Bridge  and 
Newhaven  Pier.  The  chains  are  carried  over  pyramidal 
cast-iron  frames,  or  towers,  twenty-five  feet  high,  resting  on 
clusters  of  piles ;  of  which  the  end  one,  at  the  head  of  the 
pier  is  spread  out  laterally,  forming  a  T,  and  consists  of 
150  piles,  strengthened  by  others  driven  in  diagonally,  and 
by  horizontal  bracings ;  and  is  covered  with  a  granite 
paving,  eighty  feet  long,  by  forty  wide,  and  a  foot  thick, 
weighing  upwards  of  200  tonsi  The  object  of  this  strength 
and  weight  is  to  afford  a  firm  base  for  the  back  stay-chains, 
which  are  bolted  to  the  diagonal  piles. 

The  main-chains  are  carried  at  the  land  end  over  a  pier 
of  masonry,  and  through  two  tunnels  cut  in  the  cliff  thirty 
or  forty  feet  deep ;  at  the  end  of  each  tunnel  is  a  brick 
chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  chains  are  attached  to 
massive  stones,  and  finally  to  a  cast-iron  plate,  weighing 
one  ton  and  a  quarter. 

The  adjoining  figure  shows  a  portion  of  the  pair  of 
chains  on  one  side,  with  the  coupling  links  and  pins,  and 
the  cap  resting  on  them  from  which  the  vertical  rods  are 


suspended.  The  cap  is  cast  with  a  square  cavity  within  it, 
and  with  a  slit,  leading  to  the  ca-vity ;  through  this  slit,  the 
T  head  of  the  rod  (shown  apart  at  a,)  being  put,  the  rod  is 
turned  round,  and  the  T  then  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity. 

The  two  pair  of  chains  are  so  contrived,  that  the  pair  of 
coupling  links  of  the  one  set  shall  come  between  that  of 
the  other  two  chains :  by  this  arrangement,  the  caps  and 
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suspending  rods,  which  are  home  hy  every  pair  of  coupling 
links,  are  equidistant,  at  about  five  feet  apart. 

The  lower  end  of  the  vertical  rod  is  formed  into  a  fork, 
in  which  the  longitudinal  bars  (b)  are  put,  and  kept  up  by 
a  key  and  wedge,  as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  these  bars  serve 
to  support  the  transverse  joists  of  the  platform. 

This  beautiful  pier  withstood  several  severe  storms  unin- 
jured; but  during  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October,  1853, 
a  tremendous  gale  from  the  west,  and  therefore  exerting 
its  force  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  structure, 
caused  sad  havoc  with  it.  The  platform  between  the  first 
and  third  piers  was  nearly  entirely  destroyed,  all  the  sus- 
pension-rods broken,  alid  the  maia-chains  much  deranged; 
while  the  weight  of  the  road  being  removed  at  this  part, 
caused  the  chains  over  the  first  and  fourth  spans  to  sink 
down,  with  the  platform  they  supported;  thus  causing  great 
additional  damage. 

This  was  another  lesson  to  the  engineers  of  suspension- 
bridges  ;  teaching  them,  that  it  was  not  the  simple  weight 
of  the  structures  themselves,  and  of  the  ordinary  loads 
that  might  pass  over  them,  that  must  alone  be  provided 
for;  but  the  effects  of  vertical  or  lateral  vibration,  arising 
from  large  numbers  of  persons  walking  over  in  measured 
step  *,  or  from  violent  winds,  must  also  be  guarded  against. 
The  remedy  consists  in  making  the  bridge  heavy  and 
s<?[^ enough  to  resist  any  tendency  to  vibration  ;  by  means 
of  transverse  ties  between  the  main-chains,  as  was  done 
with  those  of  the  Menai  Bridge ;  and  in  bracing  down  the 
road-way,  by  rods  fixed  at  one  end,  to  its  under  side,  and  at 
the  other,  to  the  piers. 

Mr.  Brunei  executed  two  suspension-bridges,  to  be  put 
up  in  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  in  situations  where  they  would 
be  exposed  to  hurricanes,  and  where,  therefore,  extraordi- 
nary precautions  were  requisite  to  prevent  oscillation.  The 
method  adopted  by  that  able  engineer,  was  to  fix  chains 
under  the  road-way,  in  each  spanj  to  the  abutments  and 
piers;  to  these  chains  rods  were  attached,  which  were  also 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  roadway,  and  therefore 
kept  it  from  rising  upwards,  as  the  main-chains  prevented 
it  from  sinking  downwards.  To  counteract  lateral  motion 
also,  the  outermost  underneath  chains  spread  out  wider 
than  the  road,  so  that  the  rods,  or  ties  attached  to  them, 
prevent  the  road  from  moving  sideways,  as  well  as  Kstriiin 
it  from  rising. 

SUSPENSION-BRIDGE     AT    HAMMERSMITH,     DESIGNED   AND 
ERECTED   BY   WILLIAM   T.    CLARK,   ESQ. 

The  metropolis  may  boast  of  possessing  one  of  the  most 
elegant,  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  of  these  structures  ever 
erected ;  and  the  Thames,  by  this  addition,  unites  within  a 
distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  magnificent  specimens  of 
every  kind  of  bridge  t.  The  Hammersmith  Bridge,  too, 
exhibits  an  example  of  construction  not  common  in  sus- 
pension-bridges; part  of  the  road-way  being  supported  on, 
and  not  hanging  from,  the  main-chains. 

There  being  no  natural  rock  on  either  bank  of  the  river, 
to  which  the  main-chains  could  be  secured,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  those  bridges  we  have  mentioned,  abutments  ' 
of  masonry  were  required,   which,   by   their  weight  and  i 
magnitude,  might  be  equally  effectual.     These  are  built  of  i 
brick,  faced  with  stone,  and  measure  forty-five  feet  from  j 
back  to  front,  forty  wide,  and  fourteen  deep,  their  top  being 
on  a  level  with  the  road-way:  the  weight  of  each  of  these 
masses  is  about  '2160  tons,  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  chains. 
These  chains  are  carried  through  passages  left  in  the  brick- 

*  Any  body,  susceptible  of  that  motion,  however  heavy  or  massive, 
may  be  set  oscillating  or  vibrating  by  a  very  slight  force,  if  it  be 
repeated  at  intervals  equal,  or  commejwurafe^e,  with  those  which  the 
oscillations  of  the  body  would  occupy;  and  the  regular  repetition 
would  produce  so  much  motion,  that  at  length,  the  body,  if  fixed  at 
two  points,  must  break.  Such  is  the  kind  of  motion  that  would  be 
produced  in  the  main-chains  of  a  bridge,  by  either  of  the  causes 
mentioned  in  the  text.  A  suspension-bridge  at  Broughton,  near 
IManchester,  was  broken  down  by  a  party  of  sixty  soldiers  marching 
over  it  to  a  tune  on  a  fife,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1831 :  the  bridge 
would  have  borne  more  than  double  the  weight,  if  the  men  had 
walked  over  it  in  irregular  step.  The  accidents  to  the  Dryburgh 
Bridge,  and  to  the  Brighton  Pier,  show  the  effects  of  wind,  probably 
acting  in  gusts  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

t  We  ought,  in  fairness,  to  except  the  wooden  bridges  at  Baltersea 
and  Putney,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  being 
iamples  of  wooden  bridges.  If  the  Tunnel  at  Rotherhithe  is  ever 
completed,  our  river  will  be  unique.  Those  of  our  London  readers 
who  have  not  seen  the  bridge  at  Hammersmith,  cannot  do  bettei 
than  take  a  walk  there  directly  ;  for  it  is  not  more  than  three  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner.  They  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  their 
trouble,  if  they  consider  the  undertaking  to  be  one. 


work ;  and,  entering  the  face  of  the  abutment,  proceed  to 
chambers  where  they  are  bolted  by  powerful  bolts,  at  the 
back  of  massive  cast-iron  plates,  bearing  against  the  front 
face  of  the  chambers. 

The  distance  between  the  abutments  is  divided  into  three 
openings,  by  two  suspension  towers,  or  piers,  forming 
Tuscan  archways,  supported  by  a  rustic  base,  rising  from 
the  bed  of  the  river;  thus  leaving  three  water-ways,  two  of 
1 44,  and  the  centre  one  of  400  leet. 

Tlierc  are  eight  main-chains,  arranged  in  four  lines  of 
twos,  in  each  of  which  the  chains  are  over  one  another,  and 
not  side  by  side.  The  two  outer  lines  of  chains  consist  of 
links  8  feet  10  inches  long,  made  of  three  bars,  each  five 
inches  broad  and  one  thick:  the  two  inner  lines  of  chains 
have  each  six  such  bars,  or  are  twice  the  width  of  the 
others.  There  are,  therefore,  altogether,  36  lines  of  bars, 
presenting  a  sectional  surface  of  ISO  square  inches:  the 
links  are  put  together  with  coupling-plates,  fifteen  inches 
long,  eight  broad,  and  one  thick,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  of  the  Menai.  The  chains  pass  over  friction  rollers 
on  the  tops  of  the  piers,  as  usual,  but  the  rollers  are  sup- 
ported in  frames,  so  as  to  form  two  concentric  arcs,  one  for 
each  set  of  chains;  the  curves  of  the  chains  are  tangents 
to  these  arcs,  and  the  links  that  rest  on  the  rollers  are 
forged  curved,  to  fit  the  arc  formed  by  the  set  of  rollers 
they  rest  on.  By  this  construction  there  is  no  unequitl 
strain  on  any  part  of  the  chains,  and  their  pressure  is  made 
to  act  perpendicularly  on  the  piers ;  the  back-stays  descend- 
ing towards  the  abutments  at  an  angle  equal  to  that  at 
which  the  chains  between  the  piers  descend  from  the 
rollers. 

The  platform  is  divided  by  the  suspension-rods  into  a 
central  carriage-way,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  a  five  feet  foot- 
path on  each  side.  The  transverse  beams,  supported  by 
the  vertical  rods,  are  in  pairs,  resting  on  a  square  plate 
attached  to  the  end  of  each  rod:  besides  longitudinal  beams 
bolted  down  to  these,  and  all  the  other  usual  precautions 
for  durability,  strength,  and  stiffness,  the  longitudinal 
beams,  on  each  side  the  carriage-way,  carry  a  set  of  trusses, 
like  those  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  contribute  materially 
to  this  object. 

The  consequence  of  this  admirable  construction  is,  that 
the  degree  of  curvature  in  which  the  road-way  was  oriigi- 
nally  laid,  has  not  diminished  at  all,  showing  that  no  part 
of  the  abutments^  piers,  chains,  suspension-rods,  or  framing, 
has  given  way;  and  yet  the  motion  caused  by  a  single 
carriage  passing  is  perceptible  to  a  foot-passenger,  and  the 
longer  suspension-rods  vibrate  sensibly  to  the  eye,  proving 
that  the  strength  and  firmness  is  obtained  by  scientific 
skill  in  design  and  execution,  not  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
material. 

The  back-stays  intersect  the  road-way  between  the  abut- 
ments and  piers,  at  about  one-fourth  the  distance  from  the 
former  to  the  latter ;  for  this  fourth,  consequently,  the  plat- 
form is  above  the  chains,  the  transverse  beams  being  sup- 
ported by  iron  plates,  resting  on  the  coupling  links  of  the 
lowermost  line  of  chains  beneath. 

This  bridge  was  commenced  in  1824,  and  opened  in 
1827$. 

As  each  link  of  an  iron  chain  must  be  inflexible  in  itself, 
it  would  be  exposed  to  an  unequal  strain,  if  it  rested  on  one 
point  only,  instead  of  resting  on  its  whole  length;  and  this 
must  happen  if  the  chain,  in  any  part,  make  an  angular 
bend  at  any  of  its  points  of  attachment.  When  experiment 
had  proved  the  advantage  of  Captain  Brown's  construction, 
of  chains  with  links  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  it 
became,  of  course,  still  more  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  any  one  of  these  resting  on  one  portion  of  its 
length  only. 

The  njeans  for  obviating  this  source  of  weakness  in  the 
main-chains,  consisted  in  shortening  the  links  at  that  part 
of  them  that  was  bent  over  the  suspension-piers,  so  that 
they  might  comform  more  nearly  to  the  curved  bed  of  fric- 
tion rollers  on  which  they  lay;  but  chiefly  in  avoiding,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  unnecessary  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  chains. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  a  wire  cable,  or  to  a 
rope  even,  though  in  a  less  degree:  hence  the  English 
engineers  carry  the  back-stays  from  the  suspension-piers  of 
their  bridges,  in  one  continued  line,  to  the  points  at  which 
they  are  fixed;  though  they  are,  in  consequence,  compelled 
to  make  them  of  considerable  length,  in  order  to  get  deep 
enough,  in  this  slanting  direction,  below  the  surface,  to 

X  The  reader  will  find  a  beautiful  wew  of  it  in  the  late  Mr.  G. 
Cooke's  work,  Views  in  and  about  the  Metropolis, 
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obtain  a  sufficiently  strong  hold  of  the  rocky  or  artificial 
abutment. 

In  France,  the  engineers,  to  avoid  this  source  of  expense, 
enhanced  as  it  is  by  the  greater  length  of  the  tunnels  to  be 
cut  in  the  rock,  carry  the  back-stays  down  perpendicuhvrly 
into  the  earth,  after  they  reach  its  surface,  and  guard 
against  the  unequal  tension  on  the  links  by  forging  them  in 
a  (Hirved  form,  to  fit  the  bed  on  whic^  they  lie  at  the  turn, 
or  else,  when  wire  cables  are  employed,  by  spreading  out 
the  coils  of  wire  composing  them  in  several  smaller  bundles 
at  the  parts  where  they  change  their  direction. 

With  these  precautions,  however,  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion is  objectionable,  since  the  pull  of  the  chains  is  not 
perpendicularly  in  the  direction  of  this  last  portion,  but 
obliquely,  in  that  of  the  slanting  back-stays ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  vertical  pit,  or  tunnel  of  masonry,  is  liable  to 
be  pulled  over  on  one  side,  or  at  least  deranged,  though  it 
might  resist  double  the  force,  if  it  were  only  exerted  in  the 
same  direction  as  its  own  axis. 

The  first  suspension-bridge  erected  over  the  Seine,  at 
Paris,  by  M.  Navier,  in  1823-1826,  failed  from  this  cause, 
ami  was  obliged  to  be  removed.  It  was  replaced  in  i  829,  by 
the  present  Pont  des  Invalides,  constructed,  in  most  re- 
spects, like  ours  at  Hammersmith,  which,  apparently,  was 
taken  as  a  model  for  it. 

The  Pont  D'Arcoie  is  another  suspension-bridge  in 
that  capital,  which  is  made  in  two  spans,  by  a  central  tower: 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  any  further 
a(;count,  either  of  these,  or  of  many  others  on  the  Continent, 
preferring  to  devote  all  that  we  have,  to  a  description  of  the 
longest  suspension-bridge  ever  yet  erected,  and  which  is 
as  yet  little  known  in  this  country 

THE  SUSPENSION-BRIDGE  AT  FRIBOURG,  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  city  of  Fribourg  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  rocky  side 
of  a  deep  valley,  through  which  runs  the  river  Sarine  :  in  the 
narrowest  part,  the  valley  is  only  three  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  communication  between  Fribourg  and  Berne,  and  the 
rest  of  German-Switzerland  was  by  a  long,  steep,  and 
winding  road  down  the  valley,  totally  impassable  in  Winter, 
and  dangerous  at  all  times. 

In  1830,  the  inhabitants  having  collected]  the  necessary 
funds,  and  decided  on  the  erection  of  a  suspension-bridge 
across  the  valley,  they  confided  the  execution  of  their  plan 
to  M.  Chaley,  a  French  engineer,  who  has  amply  justified 
their  choice,  by  the  able  and  scientific  manner  in  which  he 
has  accomplished  his  task. 

The  spot  chosen  was  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the'valley, 
close  to  the  town ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  being 
about  eighty  yards  higher  than  that  on  which  the  city 
stands,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  road  down  through  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  with  a  moderate  declivity,  to  meet  the  level 
of  that  of  the  bridge. 

The  view  of  the  structure  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  will 
give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  locality,  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  which  are  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  graceful 
form  of  this  magnificent  bridge.  The  suspension-piers 
are  Roman-Doric  archways,  surmounted  by  a  plain  attic, 
the  distance  between  the  inner  faces  of  which,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  of  suspension,  is  no  less  than  870 
feet,  or  301  more  than  that  of  the  Menai.  The  road-way  is 
41  feet  wide,  and  elevated  167  feet  clear  above  the  surface 
of  the  river:  a  semicircular  terrace  in  front  of  the  piers  at 
each  end,  reduces  the  length  of  the  suspended  road-way  to 
807,  which  is  246  more  than  that  of  the  Menai. 

M.  Chaley,  contrary  to  our  practice  in  Britain,  decided 
on  wire  cables  of  suspension,  of  the  form  and  construction 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  brief  account,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  this  system,  and  that  of 
iron  chains. 

The  wire  is  "12125  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  by  re- 
peated experiments,  was  found  capable  of  supporting  at  the 
rate  of  52  tons  15  cwt.  per  square  inch*. 

*  This  result  is  so[much  greater  than  that  at  which  English  engineers 
arrive  (see  ante,  p.  211)  that  we  suspect  some  error  in  M.  Chaley's 
work,  from  which  our  account  is  taken.  Our  readers  may  verify  the 
calculations  we  made,  the  following  being  the  data.  The  diameter 
of  the  wire  0  '00808  metres.  "  And  that,  by  repeated  experiments,  it 
was  found  to  bear  82  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre."  The 
French  wire  must  be  much  better  manufactured,  and  of  better  iron 
than  ours,  if  there  is  no  error.  The  whole  of  that  used  in  the  Fri- 
bourg Bridge,  was  made  at  Bienne,  from  iron  of  Undervilliers.  It 
is  worth  recording,  that  M.  Chaley  thought  it  advisable  to  get  the 
bolts  and  bars  for  his  work  from  England,  and  states  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  distance  they  had  to  be  brought,  they  cost  20  per 
cent  less  than  if  he  had  obtained  them  from  the  jron;,  works  at 
rranche-Compt^,  withia  30  leagvies  of  fribourg,  'i     '      "' 


There  arc  four  cables;  two  on  each  side  of  the  roadway, 
each  consisting  of  1056  wires,  united  into  a  cylindrical 
bundle,  5*314  inches  in  diameter,  and  bound  round  with 
thinner  wire  at  intervals.  Near  to  the  piers,  the  two  cables 
are  separated  into  fiiat  bundles,  which  rest  on  friction 
rollers  on  the  summits,  each  roller  being  31  inches  long; 
and  the  bundles  of  wire  extend  over  the  whole  of  this  space; 
after  passing  over  these,  ths  wires  are  again  united  into 
two  cables,  as  before,  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  slanting 
tunnels  in  the  rocks.  When  they  each  divide  into  two,  and 
continuing  in  the  same  direction  to  about  the  level  of  the 
ground,  they  are  united  to  other  cables,  which  pass  down 
vertical  wells,  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  manner  now  to  be 
described. 

There  are  two  of  the  slanting  tunnels  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge  ;  one  on  each  side  to  receive  the  four  portions  of  the 
suspension-cables  above-mentioned.  At  the  end  of  each 
of  these  tunnels,  there  is  a  vertical  well,  or  chimney,  cut 
down  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  about  sixteen  yards. 

The  sides  of  the  chimneys  are  cut  out  into  chambers 
at  three  difi"erent  depths ;  the  backs  of  these  recesses 
are  hewed  into  the  form  adapted  to  serve  as  abutments 
to  three  masses  of  solid  masonry,  the  courses  of  which 
form  inverted  arches,  while  the  rest  of  the  chimney 
between  these  arches  is  also  filled  up  with  masonry  ;  the 
whole  mass  reaching  to  within  about  three  yards  of  the 
tunnel,  four  vertical  holes  are  left  for  the  cables  through 
the  whole  depth  of  this  masonry. 

These  cables,  which  are  four  in  number  in  each  chimney, 
are  each  composed  of  528  wires;  the  cables  are  3-9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  27  yards  long;  at  the  bottom  they  are 
formed  with  loops  or  stirrups,  through  whicli  strong  bolts 
and  wedges,  or  anchors,  being  passed,  which  lie  across  the 
bottom  of  the  masonry,  the  cables  are  kept  down  immove- 
ably,  the  inverted  arched  courses  rendering  it  impossible 
for  the  strain  to  pull  the  masonry  out  of  the  chimneys. 

On  passing  to  the  top  of  the  vertical  chimneys,  the 
cables  are  carried  over  friction-rollers  at  the  turn,  and  then 
along  the  slanting  tunnels  till  they  meet  the  ends  of  the 
suspension  cables  ;  both  sets  being  terminated  by  stirrups 
or  loops,  they  are  united  by  half-round  bolts,  kept  tight  in 
the  crossed  loops  by  solid  wedges.  The  cables  are  spread 
out  into  flat  portions  where  they  pass  over  the  friction 
rollers,  at  the  junction  of  the  chimney  and  tunnel ;  this  is 
done  both  here,  and  at  the  top  of  the  piers,  to  avoid  the 
unequal  strain  which  a  bend  would  produce  in  a  thick 
cylinder,  if  the  cables  had  preserved  that  form  at  these 
places.  Like  the  cables,  the  suspending  cords  to  carry  the 
road-way  are  made  of  wire,  thirty  in  each  rod ;  there  are 
163  of  these  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  the  longest  being 
54^  feet,  and  the  shortest  only  long  enough  to  form  a 
stirrup  to  receive  the  beams  supporting  the  road;  each 
cord  terminates  in  a  stirrup,  made  by  carrying  each  coil  of 
wire  round  cast-iron  saddles,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the 
figure  A.  The  upper  saddle  rides  on  a  cross-plate;  the 
two  branches  of  this  plate  he  on  the  two  parallel  cab  ia 
the  manner  shown  in  the  figure. 


The  lower  saddle  of  the  suspending-rods  receives  the 
hook  of  a  square  stirrup,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  trans- 
verse beams  carrying  the  roadway  are  put.  (See  the 
figure  B.)  Four  ranges  of  beams  are  bolted  down  on  these 
transverse  ones,  a  space  of  twelve  feet  six  inches  being 
left  in  the  middle  between  these  longitudinal  beams,  for 
the  carriage-way ;  the  two  beams  being  placed  near  each 
other  on  the  outside  of  this  carriage-road,  to  support 
planked   foot-paths,  _  The   carriage-road  was   made    bv 
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spikin}:  longitudinal  battens,  or  small  beams,  immediately 
upon  the  transverse  beams,  and  the  planking  was  nailed 
on  the  battens. 

It  is  obviously  of  essential  importance  to  the  strength  of 
the  cables,  that  every  coil  of  wire  composing  them  should 
be  stretched  equally'tight,  our  readers  will  not  be  unwil- 
ling to  be  told  how  this  object  was  accomplished.  _ 

Each  cable  was  made  in  twenty  separate  skeins  (if  we 
may  so  term  them,)  of  wire;  12  of  56  coils  and  8  of  48 
coils.  Each  skein  of  the  whole  length  was  made  separately. 
The  saddles  round  which  the  wire  was  to  be  turned,  to 
form  the  loops,  or  stirrups,  at  each  end  of  the  skeins,  were 
put  round  strong,  upright  pins,  fixed  into  posts  of  oak, 
secured  in  the  strongest  manner  from  any  lateral  motion  ; 
the  wire  required  to  make  each  skein  was  put  on  a  kind  of 
•eel  or  drum,  which  was  carried  on  wheels  ;  one  end  of  the 
wire  being  temporarily  attached  to  the  beam  near  the 
saddle,  the  drum  was  rolled  to  the  other  end,  suffering  the 
wire  to  unwind  off  from  it*.  When  the  workman  came  to 
the  other  saddle,  or  end  of  the  cable,  the  wire  was  put  into 
a  vice,  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  sus- 
taining a  weight  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards  ;  this  precaution 
being  taken  at  each  end  in  succession,  every  length  of  the 
wire  was  stretched  as  nearly  equally  as  possible.  When 
tlje  skein  was  completed  and  the  ends  joined,  a  ligature  of 
of  wire  was  put  round  each  stirrup  in  the  notch  left  for 
this  purpose,  and  temporary  coils  were  also  wound  round 
the  skein  at  equal  distances. 

The  skeins  were  all  mounted  mto  their  places,  and 
united  to  the  end  cables  in  the  tunnels,  before  they  were 
formed  into  the  four  cables  they  were  to  constitute.  This 
union  was  done  as  the  suspending  rods  were  put  up  in 
succession ;  the  temporary  wire  ligatures  being  gradually 
removed,  and  the  twenty  skeins  pressed  together  into  a 
cylinder  by  a  wooden  mould  worked  by  a  screw ;  when 
adjusted  to  the  right  form,  the  skeins  composing  each  cable 
were  bound  round  by  coils  of  wire  at  equal  distances. 

*  The  wire,  of  course,  was  joined  repeatedly  for  each  skein  ;  this 
union  was  effected  before  it  was  wound  on  to  the  drum.  The  ends 
of  the  two  pieces,  or  hanks,  were  placed  side  by  side  for  about  four 
inches,  and  then  wrapped  round  from  end  to  end  of  the  double  wire 
with  finer,  each  turn  being  close  to  the  last,  and  drawn  very  tight. 
This  mode  of  junction  was  found  so  eflectual,  that  whenever  a 
piece  was  proved,  and  broke  in  the  trial,  the  rupture  always  occurred 
at  the  single  wire,  the  joined  ends  never  being  pulled  asunder  in  any 
instance. 


Every  part  being  completed,  the  bridge  was  publicly 
opened  to  foot-passengers  on  the  23rd  of  August,  and  on 
8th  of  October  for  carriages  of  all  descriptions.  On  the 
15th,  it  was  tried  by  causing  a  train  of  fifteen  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  drawn  by  fifty  horses,  and  attended  hy  cJOO  per- 
sons, to  pass  over  the  bridge  at  one  time.  Every  part  of 
the  cables,  &c.  was  subsequently  examined,  and  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  yielding  or  weakness  could  be 
detected  either  in  the  iron,  wood,  or  stone-work. 

On  the  19th,  the  bridge  was  publicly  opened  by  the 
municipal  authorities;  on  which  occasion  2000  persons  were 
at  once  on  the  road-way,  and  crossed  it  in  measured  march 
with  military  bands  f. 

M.  Chaley  concludes  his  account  with  an  honest  and  gene- 
rous exultation,  that  he  had  accomplished  the  whole  of  this 
construction  not  only  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  but 
without  one  of  the  workmen  having  met  with  any  serious 
accident, — a  fact  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  all  parties ; 
on  the  engineer,  as  proving  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  on 
the  workmen,  as  proving  their  steadiness  and  sobriety. 

The  principal  data  for  this  paper  are  taken  from  the  able 
work  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Drewry,  A  Memoir  on  Suspension- 
Bridges,  who  allowed  us  to  make  this  use  of  it.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Fribourg  Bridge,  is  abridged  from  the  Notice 
sur  le  Pont  Suspendu  le  Fribourg,  by  M.  Chaley.  The 
other  works  that  have  been  referred  to,  are  Proviss  account 
of  the  Menai  Bridge,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  on  Military 
Bridges,  and  the  various  books  of  travels  cited  in  our  account. 

t  The  total  suspended  weight  of  the  bridge  is  nearly  296  tons,  con- 
siderably less  than  half  that  of  the  Menai  Bridge.  The  greatest 
load  to  which  it  can  ever  be  subjected  is  about  158  tons,  making 
together  454  tons  ;  this,  by  calculation,  gives  a  tension  on  the  chains 
equivalent  to  835  tons.  M.  Chaley,  by  estimating  the  ultimate 
strength  of  his  wire  at  1348  lbs.,  states  his  bridge  to  be  capable 
bearing  three  times  the  greatest  load  it  can  ever  be  exposed  to ; 
but,  even  taking  the  strength  of  the  wire  at  1000  lbs.,  which  is  nearer 
our  English  standard,  the  4224  wires  of  the  cables  would  bear  1885 
tons.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  strength  of  a 
cable  of  wires  cannot  be  estimated  at  that  of  the  wires  of  which  it  is 
composed.  However,  by  making  every  allowance,  the  Fribourg 
Bridge  is  perfectly  safe,  as  far  as  mere  dead  weight  is  concerned. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  forebode  evil  to  such  a  work,  but  we  cannot 
help  apprehending  a  weak  point  in  tlie  apparently  unnecessary  angle 
in  the  main  chains,  caused  by  making  the  chimneys  vertical,  instead 
of  continuing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  tunnels  and  back-stays. 
We  presume  the  necessity  for  cutting  the  drain  so  much  longer  was 
the  objection  to  our  plan. 
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A  j'hoola,  or  rofe-bridge,  over  a  torrent  in  the  himmaleh. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  NEUCHATEL, 

IN    SAVITZERLAND. 

Netjchatel,  or  Neufchatel,  the  capital  of  the  Prus- 
sian principality,  and  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  same 
name,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  stands  close  to  the  lake  of  Neuchatel, 
and  is  watered  by  the  little  river  Seyon,  a  sort  of 
noisy  mountain  torrent  which  rises  among  the  hills 
of  the  Jura,  in  the  district  called  the  Val  de  Ruz, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake,  after  a  short  but  im- 
petuous course.  This  stream  is  always  a  rapid  one, 
but  it  not  unfrequently  assumes  a  character  of  violence 
which  occasions  extensive  devastations  in  the  country 
through  which  it  passes.  The  town  is  seated  partly 
in  the  little  plain  between  the  Jura  and  the  lake,  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain.  The  country 
around  it  is  described  as  very  pleasing. 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
though  the  precise  period  of  its  foundation  is  not 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  several  ancient  docu- 
ments, it  bears  the  Latin  name  of  Novum  Castrum, 
which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Neuchatel, 
or  Neuf-chatel,  both  signifying  "New  Castle;"  and 
some  suppose  it,  accordingly,  to  have  sprung  from  a 
fortress  erected  by  the  Romans,  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Helvetic  nation.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  this  town  became  a  part  of  the  principality  of 
Neucliatel, — its  capital,  indeed,  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  it  were.  It  followed,  accordingly,  the  fortunes 
of  that  territory,  and  passed  with  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  varioifs  masters  by  whom  it  was  held.  The  princi- 
pality of  Neuchatel  was  not  at  first  so  extensive  as  it 
afterwards  became.  The  principality  of  Vallengin, 
which  was  subsequently  united  to  it,  and  which  it  now 
includes,  was  for  a  long  while  a  separate  sovereignty. 
These  two  principalities,  with  their  fruitful  valleys 
extending  along  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  amongst 
the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  belonged  anciently  to  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  were  afterwards  appended 
to  the  German  Empire,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
Counts  of  Neuchatel,  who  resided  in  a  castle  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  granted  extensive  privileges  to 
all  who  settled  in  their  uncultivated  mountains,  and 
cleared  the  impenetrable  forests.  In  this  manner  the 
country  was  peopled;  and,  by  degrees,  around  the 
castle,  the  modern  town  sprung  up,  which,  in  1214, 
was  invested  with  considerable  privileges. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
reigning  lord  ceded  his  seigneury  to  the  Emperor 
Rudelf  of  Hapsburg,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Burgundian  house  of  Chalons.  Two  centuries 
afterwards  it  became  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
French  family  of  Longueville,  which  became  extinct 
in  1707,  by  the  death  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  Nemours. 
Above  twenty  claimants  at  once  presented  themselves 
as  heirs  to  this  beautiful  principality;  and  the  as- 
sembly of  the  three  estates,  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  composed  of  twelve  judges,  having  ex- 
amined the  pretensions  of  the  different  claimants, 
declared  Frederick  the  First  of  Prussia  to  be  the  next 
heir  to  the  house  of  Chalons.  That  monarch  at  once 
confirmed  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  country, 
as  defined  by  the  articles  which  had  been  previously 
drawn  up  by  the  three  estates,  and  subscribed  to  by 
all  the  claimants  before  the  decision;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded thenceforward  to  exercise  his  rights,  through  a 
governor  and  council  of  st&.;e,  all  whose  members 
were  chosen  from  among  the  citizens.  His  prede- 
cessors, the  lords  of  Neuchatel,  had  always  main- 
tained a  treaty  of  alliance  with  either  Berne,  Soleure, 
Lucerne,  or  Fribourg,  since  the  year  1307,  as  had 
also  the  town  itself,  as  well  as  the  other  towns,  and 


many  of  the  independent  communes  of  the  country. 
They  had  acquired,  in  consequence,  the  protection  of 
the  entire  confederacy.  The  Prussian  king  succeeded 
to  this  protection :  from  the  period  of  his  election,  he 
was  considered  "an  ally"  of  the  confederates;  his 
principality  being  reckoned  amongst  the  number  of 
what  were  termed  the  allied  districts  of  Switzerland.  * 
We  may  here  remind  our  readers,  that,  until 
the  period  of  the  changes  induced  by  the  French 
Revolution,  the  country  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Switzerland,  consisted  of  three  distinct  classes  of 
political  divisions;  namely,  the  thirteen  confederated 
cantons ;  the  districts  which  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  confederation,  and  called  "  allies,"  in  a  sense 
expressive  of  a  closer  connection  than  the  term 
usually  denotes;  and  the  subject  territories  which 
belonged  to  the  different  cantons  of  the  confederation, 
and  stood  to  their  respective  owners  in  the  light  of 
what  they  really  were,  conquered  countries. 

During  the  turbulent  times  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  wars  which  followed  it,  Neuchatel  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  bitter  inflictions  which  so  great 
a  part  of  Switzerland,  as,  indeed,  of  all  Europe,  was 
doomed  to  suffer.  In  the  year  1806,  Napoleon,  being 
upon  good  terms  with  the  Prussian  monarch,  obtained 
from  him  the  cession  of  this  principality,  for  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  it  upon  his  minister  of  war, 
Berthier.  That  functionary  was,  accordingly,  created 
Prince  and  Duke  of  Neuchatel,  and  invested  with  the 
principality,  as  a  grand  fief  of  the  French  Empire,  to 
be  held  upon  the  same  tenure  as  Soult,  Victor,  and 
other  French  Generals,  held  the  twelve  duchies  which 
were  created  the  same  year  in  the  conqueror's  new 
"  Kingdom  of  Italy."  Berthier  enjoyed  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  principality  till  the  downfall  of  his 
master  in  1814.  The  peace  of  Paris  then  restored  it, 
with  additions,  to  the  Prussian  King,  who,  in  the  same 
year,  granted  it  a  constitutional  charter,  dated  from 
London.  In  1822  it  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss 
confederation  as  the  twenty-second  canton;  and  it  is 
now  remarkable  as  the  only  one  among  the  whole 
number  which  has  a  monarchical  government.  Within 
the  last  five  years,  the  tranquillity  of  the  canton  has 
been  mvich  disturbed  by  the  political  tumults  which 
have  shaken  a  great  part  of  Switzerland  during  that 
period;  and  its  prosperity  is  said  to  have  suffered 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes. 

The  existing  town  of  Neuchatel,  or  Neuenhourg,  as 
it  is  styled  in  German,  is  described  as  small  and 
good-looking,  with  a  pleasant  walk  by  the  side  of  the 
lake,  and  several  handsome  public  buildings.  It 
possesses  scarcely  any  distinguishing  features:  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  are  the  steepness  of  some 
of  the  streets  in  the  declivity  of  the  Jura,  and  the 
beautiful  walks  which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  lake- 
some  of  them  ornamented  with  handsome  lines  of 
houses.  The  style  of  architecture  is  chiefly  modern ; 
for  the  town  has  so  often  suffered  from  the  calamity 
of  fire,  that  few  portions  of  it  can  boast  of  much, 
antiquity.  In  the  year  1714,  it  was  the  scene  of  aa 
extensive  conflagration,  which  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  street  leading  to  the  castle,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  almost  the  entire  town  was  burnt 
down.  The  rising  of  the  impetuous  Seyon  has  also 
been  a  source  of  destruction:  an  inundation  of  its 
waters,  in  the  year  1579,  reduced  a  large  space  of  build- 
ings to  ruins.  To  these  injuries,  arising  from  physical 
causes,  must  be  added  those  which  have  been  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  war, — though,  fortunately,  the  latter 
have  been  confined  to  the  earlier  ages  of  its  history. 
In  1033,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  the 
Second ;  and,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  was 
burnt  by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Basle. 
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and  animation.  Some  of  them  compose  verses,  and 
others  address  the  by-standers  in  eloquent  discourses, 
imagining  themselves  to  be  emperors,  and  to  have  all 
the  world  at  their  command. 

"  I  commenced  with  one  grain :  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  it  produced  no  perceptible  effect. 
The  coffee-house  keeper  was  very  anxious  to  give  me 
an  additional  pill  of  two  grains,  but  I  was  contented 
with  half  a  one  ;  and  in  another  half  an  hour,  ffcling 
nothing  of  the  expected  reverie,  I  took  half  a  grain 
more,  making  two  grains  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 
After  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  first  dose,  I  took 
two  grains  more,  and  shortly  after  this  dose,  my 
spirits  became  sensibly  excited.  The  pleasure  of  the 
sensation  seemed  to  depend  on  a  universal  expansion 
of  mind  and  matter;  my  faculties  appeared  enlarged; 
every  thing  I  looked  on  seemed  increased  in  volume ; 
but  I  had  no  longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  closed 
my  eyes,  which  I  had  when  they  were  open.  I  made 
my  way  home  as  fast  as  possible,  dreading  at  every 
step  I  should  commit  some  extravagance.  I  was 
hardly  sensible  my  feet  touched  the  ground ;  and  I 
got  to  bed  the  moment  I  reached  home.  The  most 
extraordinary  visions  of  delight  filled  my  brain  all 
night.  In  the  morning  I  rose,  pale  and  dispirited ; 
my  head  ached;  and  my  body  was  so  debilitated,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  sofa  all  the  day,  dearly 
paying  for  my  first  essay  at  opium  eating." 

The  following  description  is  from  Hope's  Anastasius, 
which,  although  a  work  of  fiction,  contains,  in  its 
descriptive  scenes,  correct  and  vivid  representations  of 
the  manners  of  the  East. 

"  The  great  mart  of  that  deleterious  drug,  is  the 
Theriakee  Tchartchee.  There,  in  elegant  coffee- 
houses, adorned  with  trellised  awnings,  the  dose  of 
delusion  is  measured  out  to  each  customer  according 
to  his  wishes.  But,  lest  its  visiters  should  forget  to 
what  place  they  are  hieing,  directly  facing  its  painted 
porticoes  stands  the  great  receptacle  of  mental  im- 
becility, erected  by  Sultan  Suleiman  for  the  use  of 
his  capital. 

"  In  this  Tchartchee  might  be  seen,  any  day,  a 
numerous  collection  of  those  whom  private  sorrows 
have  driven  to  a  public  exhibition  of  insanity.  There, 
each  reeling  idiot  might  take  his  neighbour  by  the 
hand  and  say,  '  Brother,  and  what  ailed  thee,  to  seek 
so  dire  a  cure  ?'  There  did  I,  with  the  rest  of  its 
familiars,  now  take  my  habitual  station  in  my  solitary 
niche,  like  an  insensible,  motionless  idol,  sitting  with 
sightless  eyeballs,  staring  on  vacuity. 

"  One  day,  as  I  lay  in  less  entire  absence  of  mind 
than  usual,  under  the  purple  vines  of  the  porch, 
admiring  the  gold-tipped  domes  of  the  majestic 
Sulimanye,  the  appearance  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
snow-white  beard,  reclining  on  the  couch  beside  me, 
caught  my  attention.  Half-plunged  in  stupor,  he 
every  now  and  then  burst  out  into  a  wild  laugh, 
occasioned  by  the  grotesque  phantasms  which  the 
ample  dose,  he  had  swallowed  was  sending  up  into 
his  brain.  I  sat  contemplating  him  with  mixed 
curiosity  and  dismay,  when,  as  if  for  a  moment 
roused  from  his  torpor,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
fixing  on  my  countenance  his  dim,  vacant  eyes,  said, 
in  an  impressive  tone,  '  Young  man,  thy  days  are  yet 
few :  take  the  advice  of  one,  who,  alas,  has  counted 
many.  Lose  no  time ;  hie  thee  hence,  nor  cast  behind 
one  lingering  look :  but  if  thou  hast  not  the  strength, 
why  tarry,  even  here  ?  Thy  journey  is  but  half 
achieved.  At  once  go  on  to  that  large  mansion 
before  thee.  It  is  thy  ultimate  destination;  and  by 
thus  beginning  where  thou  must  end  at  last,  thou 
mayest  at  least  save  both  thy  time  and  thy  money." 


THE    AURORA    DOREALIS. 

I  HAVE  stood  at  morn  on  the  mountain's  side, 

When  'twas  bright  as  morn  may  be, 
And  have  lov'd  to  behold  the  sun  in  liis  prido 

Of  orient  majesty. 

I  have  watched  him  at  noon,  in  unclouded  blaze, 

When,  one  living  orb  of  Hglit, 
With  unshaded  heat,  and  fiery  rays, 
lie  bm-st  on  the  dazzled  sight. 

I  have  seen  liim  sink  'ncath  the  western  sky 

And  ride  on  the  dark-blue  wave, 
When,  with  mild  effulgence,  he  charm'd  the  eye. 

And  glad  feelings  of  rapture  gave. 

And  I  love  m  the  stillness  of  evening  to  rove, 

And  gaze  on  the  starry  sky, 
Where  bright  bands  m  mysterious  music  move, 

And  I  feel  their  melody. 

But,  in  glory  surpassing,  a  sight  was  there, 

When  the  brilliant  meteor's  light 
lUmnin'd  the  regions  of  upper  air, 

'Mid  the  silent  hour  of  night. 

When,  in  liquid  course,  those  flashes  of  flame 

O'er  the  dazzled  sky  were  driven, 
Outsliining  the  stars,  as  they  onward  came. 

And  crimson' d  the  face  of  heaven. 

When,  in  many  a  shape  and  many  a  form, 

Those  spires  of  flame  shot  fast 
As  the  spirit  that  rides  on  the  whirlwind's  storm, 

And  the  steeds  of  the  rushing  blast. 

Faint  type  of  those  all-dreaded  glaring  fires 

That  shall  rage  in  future  days, 
When  the  loud-sounding  trump,  from  earth's  funeial  pyres 

The  mouldering  dead  shall  raise. 

And  O !  on  that  dawn  of  eternity, 

May  we  seek  that  radiant  shore, 
Where  the  teai*  shall  be  wiped  from  every  eye, 

And  sorrow  be  heard  no  more.  R.  C.  P. 


The  famous  astronomer,  Kirchner,  having  a  friend  whs 
denied  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  took  the  following 
method  to  convince  him  of  lais  error.  Expecting  him  upon 
a  visit,  he  procured  a  very  handsome  globe  of  the  starry 
heavens,  which,  bsing  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  could 
not  fail  to  escape  his  friend's  observation,  the  latter  seized 
the  first  occasion  to  ask  whence  it  came,  and  to  whom  it 
belonged.  "  It  does  not  belong  to  me,"  said  Kirchner, 
"  nor  was  it  ever  made  by  any  person ;  but  it  came  here  by 
raei-e  chance !"  "  This,"  replied  his  sceptical  friend,  "  is 
absolutely  impossible:  you  surely  jest."  Kirchner,  iiow- 
ever,  seriously  persisting  in  his  assertion,  took  occasion  to 
reason  with  his  friend  upon  his  own  atheistical  principles, 
"  You  will  not,"  said  he,  "  believe  that  this  small  body  ori- 
ginated in  mere  chance ;  and  yet  you  would  contend  that 
those  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  it  is  only  a  faint  and 
diminutive  resemblance,  came  into  existence  without  order 
and  design !"  His  friend  was  at  first  confounded, — after- 
wards, when  Kirchner  pursued  his  reasoning,  convinced ; 
and  ultimately  joined  in  a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the 
absurdity  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  God. 

There  are  few  instances,  I  believe,  to  be  met  with,  in  any 
situation,  of  a  regular  and  supported,  conduct,  without  the 
aid  of  Religion.  This  is  necessary  to  fill  up  and  quicken 
those  dull  intervals  which  happen  in  the  busiest  life,  and 
to  preserve  a  retired  one  from  a  total  stagnation.  It  is 
Religion  which  must  plant  in  the  soul  that  motive  principle,, 
which  will  display  itself  in  a  useful  course  of  employment, 
whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  like 
a  perennial  Spring,  that  still  sends  forth  a  pure  and  salu- 
brious stream,  notwithstanding  every  alteration  of  weather 
or  vicissitude  of  seasons. 

The  activity  of  man,  as  a  rational  being,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  end  he  has  in  view.  Now  the  end  presented  to  him. 
by  Religion,  is  of  the  most  excellent  and  interesting  nature,, 
and,  if  duly  apprehended,  will  always  command  a  vigorous 
exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers ;  and  thus 
furnish  him  with  the  noblest  occupation,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert.  He  who  is  fully  conscious  that  he  has  a  soul 
to  save,  and  an  eternity  to  secure,  and,  still  further,  to  ani- 
mate his  endeavours,  that  God  and  angels  are  the  spectators 
of  his  conduct,  can  never  want  motives  Jqr  exertion. jft  tUft 
most  sequestered  soUtude,— -Bates. 
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AIR,  EARTH,  AND  WATER. 

[Extracted  from  a  conference  betwixt  an  Angler,  a  Hunteh,  and 
a  Faiconfh;  each  commending  his  recreation,  and,  consequently, 
the  element  in  which  each  is  carried  on.] 

The  Air  is  an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight, — 
an  element  that  doubtless  exceeds  both  the  earth  and 
water.  The  worth  of  it  is  such,  and  it  is  of  such 
necessity,  that  no  creature  whatsoever,  not  only  those 
numerous  creatures  that  feed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  those  various  creatures  that  have  their 
dwelling  within  the  waters, — every  creature  that  hath 
life  in  its  nostrils,  stands  in  need  of  this  element. 
The  waters  cannot  preserve  the  fish  without  air, — 
witness  the  not  breaking  of  ice  in  an  extreme  frost : 
the  reason  is,  that,  if  the  inspiring  and  expiring 
organ  of  any  animal  be  stopped,  it  suddenly  yields 
to  nature,  and  dies.  Thus  necessary  is  air  to  the 
existence  both  of  fish  and  beasts,  nay,  even  to  man 
himself:  that  air,  or  breath  of  life,  with  which  God 
at  first  inspired  mankind,  he,  if  he  wants  it,  dies 
presently,  becomes  a  sad  object  to  all  that  loved  and 
beheld  him,  and  in  an  instant  turns  to  putrefaction. 
Nay,  more  J  the  very  birds  of  the  air  are  both  so 
many  and  so  useful,  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that 
they  must  not  pass  without  some  observations.  They 
both  feed  and  refresh  him  j  feed  him  with  their  choice 
bodies,  and  refresh  him  with  their  heavenly  voices. 

As  first,  of  these  latter,  the  lark,  when  she  means 
to  rejoice,  to  cheer  herself,  and  those  that  hear  her, — 
she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends 
higher  into  the  air;  and,  having  ended  her  heavenly 
employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad,  to  think  she 
iTiust  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not 
touch  but  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  black-bird  and  thrassel,  with  their 
melodious  voices,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  Spring, 
and,  in  their  fixed  months,  warble  forth  such  ditties 
as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to. 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  par- 
ticular seasons ;  as  namely,  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark, 
the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves 
mankind,  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  these  airy  creatures, 
breathes  such  sweet,  loud  music,  out  of  her  little  in- 
strumental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to 
think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight, 
when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear 
the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descents,  the  natural  rising 
and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice, 
might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say,  "  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  Heaven, 
when  thou  afFordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth!" 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much 
more  might  be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of 
political  use.  Swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry 
letters  between  two  armies;  and  when  the  Turks 
besieged  Malta,  or  Rhodes,  pigeons  are  then  related 
to  carry  and  recarry  letters;  and  Mr.  G.  Sandys 
relates  it  to  be  done  betwixt  Aleppo  and  Babylon. 
But  if  that  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark,  by  Noah,  to  give 
him  notice  of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be 
sea;  and  the  dove  proved  a  faithful  and  comfortable 
messenger.  And  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  young  pigeons,  were  as  well 
accepted  as  costly  bulls  and  rams.  And  when  God 
would  feed  the  prophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  mi- 
raculous manner,  he  did  it  by  ravens,  who  brought 
him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  when  he  descended  visibly  upon  our  Saviour, 
did  it  by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove.  And  pray 
remember  these  wonders  were  done  by  birds  of  the 
air,  the  element  in  which  they  take  so  much  pleasure. 


"  There  is  also  a  little,  contemptible,  winged  creature, 
an  inhabitant  of  this  aerial  element;  namely,  the 
laborious  bee,  of  whose  prudence,  policy,  and  regular 
government  of  their  own  commonwealth,  much  might 
be  said;  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  how  useful 
their  honey  and  wax  are,  both  for  meat  and  medicine, 
to  mankind:  but  we  will  leave  them  to  their  sweet 
labour,  without  the  least  disturbance. 

Tift  Earth  is  a  solid,  settled  element;  an  element 
most  universally  beneficial,  both  to  man  and  beast. 
The  earth  feeds  man,  and  all  those  several  beasts  that 
both  feed  him  and  afford  him  recreation.  How  doth 
the  earth  bring  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits,  both 
for  medicine  and  the  pleasure  of  mankind !  To  pass 
by  the  mighty  elephant,  which  the  earth  breeds  and 
nourisheth,  and  descend  to  the  least  of  creatures,  how 
doth  the  earth  afford  us  a  doctrinal  example  in  the 
little  pismire,  who,  in  the  Summer  provides  and  lays 
up  her  Winter  provision,  and  teaches  man  to  do  the 
like!  What,  indeed,  might  not  be  said  in  com- 
mendation of  the  earth  ?  that  puts  limits  to  the  proud 
and  raging  sea,  and,  by  that  means,  preserves  both 
man  and  beast,  that  it  destroys  them  not.  < 

The  Water  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  creation, 
the  element  upon  which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  first 
move ;  the  element  which  God  commanded  to  bring 
forth  living  creatures  abundantly ;  and  without  which, 
those  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  that 
have  breath  in  their  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return 
to  putrefaction.  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  and  the 
chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  God,  and 
knew  the  mind  of  the  Almighty,  names  this  element 
the  first  in  the  creation.  This  is  the  element  upon 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  and  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  creation.  Philosophers  have 
made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements. 

The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.  Nay, 
the  earth  hath  no  fruitfulness  without  showers  or 
dews;  for  all  the  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  are 
produced  and  thrive  by  the  water;  and  the  very 
minerals  are  fed  by  streams  that  run  under  ground, 
whose  natural  course  carries  them  to  the  tops  of  many 
high  mountains,  as  we  see  by  several  springs  breaking 
forth  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 

How  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  traffic, 
without  which  we  could  not  subsist !  How  does 
it  not  only  furnish  us  with  food  Jind  medicine  for 
the  body,  but  with  such  observations  for  the 
mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want !  How 
ignorant  had  we  been  of  the  beauty  of  Florence,  of 
the  monuments,  urns,  and  rarities,  that  yet  remain  in, 
and  near  unto,  old  and  new  Rome  ;  so  many,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  learned  and  devout 
a  father  as  St.  Jerome,  after  his  wish  to  have  seen 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  to  have  heard  St.  Paul 
preach,  makes  his  third  wish,  to  have  seen  Rome  in  her 
glory:  and  that  glory  is  not  yet  all  lost;  for  what 
pleasure  is  it  to  see  the  monuments  of  Livy,  the 
choicest  of  the  historians;  of  TuUy,  the  best  of 
orators ;  and  to  see  the  bay-trees  that  grow  out  of 
the  very  tomb  of  Virgil !  These,  to  any  that  love 
learning,  must  be  pleasing.  But  what  pleasure  is  it 
to  a  devout  Christian,  to  see  there  the  humble  house 
in  which  St.  Paul  was  content  to  dwell ;  and  how  much 
more  doth  it  please  the  pious  curiosity  of  a  Christian, 
to  see  that  place  on  which  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  pleased  to  humble  himself,  and  to  take  our 
nature  upon  him,  and  to  converse  with  men!  And 
remember,  too,  that  but  for  this  element  of  water,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  poci  island  must  have  remained 
ignorant  that  such  things  ever  were,  or  that  any  of 
them  have  yet  a  being,— —Izaak  Walton 
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The  castle  is  the  most  remarkable  among  the  pub- 
lic buildings.  It  is  a  vast  Ouilding,  which  used  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  Counts  of  Neuchatcl, 
before  the  principahty  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussian  sovereign.  It  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  governor,  appointed  by  that  monarch 
to  act  as  his  deputy.  It  stands  finely,  upon  a  height 
overlooking  the  town ;  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  stone 
steps,  some  of  which  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
view  which  this  antique  chateau  commands,  in  its 
elevated  position  over  the  lake,  is  extensive  and 
beautiful : — "  One,  which  the  reader  may  fancy,"  says 
Simond,  "  better  than  I  can  describe.  The  lime-trees 
in  its  terrace  are  very  large;  oue  of  them  measures 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  five  feet  above  ground, 
and  nearly  double  below.  Numerous  fountains, 
ceaselessly  pouring  their  limpid  streams  into  large 
stone  basins,  are,  besides  their  convenience  and 
beauty,  a  species  of  living  records  of  the  taste  and 
manners  of  past  ages, — being  generally  ornamented 
with  colossal  representations  of  Swiss  warriors  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  clad  in  steel,  with  wasp  shapes, 
and  stuffed  breasts,  wearing  on  the  head  diminutive 
caps,  which  strangely  contrast  with  their  vast  exube- 
rance of  beard,  and  stern  countenances." 

By  the  side  of  the  castle  is  the  cathedral,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  11 64,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  statues,  erected  by  Count  Louis,  in  1373,  as 
monuments  of  nine  Counts  and  four  Countesses  of 
Neuchatel.  In  front  of  this  edifice,  stands  an  object 
of  considerable  interest — the  sepulchral  stone  of 
William  Farel,  who  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  principality  of  Neu- 
chatel. This  distinguished  individual, — the  com- 
panion and  fellow-labourer  of  Calvin, — was  by  birth 
a  Frenchman ;  and,  to  this  circumstance,  he  is  said 
to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  indebted  for  the 
success  which  attended  his  preaching, — as  the  French 
language  is  almost  universally  spoken  throughout 
the  canton.  There  is,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  upon 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  an  inscription  to 
the  following  effect,  marking  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  Reformation  became  triumphant  in  this 
town: — "On  the  23rd  of  October,  1530,  idolatry 
was  abolished,  and  removed  from  within  here,  by  the 
citizens."  The  new  church  was  built  in  the  year 
1695 ;  and  there  is  also  a  town-house. 

Much  of  the  embellishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
town  are  owing  to  the  public  spirit  and  patriotism  of 
two  of  its  citizens.  One  of  them,  M.  David  Pury, 
was  born  in  1709;  and,  having  received  his  education 
in  his  native  town,  is  said  to  have  quitted  it  in  great 
poverty.  He  passed  an  apprenticeship  in  some  trade 
at  Geneva,  and  then  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
resided  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  an  emi- 
nent jeweller.  He  subsequently  estabUshed  himself 
in  Lisbon;  and  being  appointed  court  banker,  soon 
became  possessed  of  great  wealth.  In  this  city  he 
died  in  the  year  1786.  During  his  life- time,  he  re- 
mitted large  sums  of  money  to  his  native  town ;  and, 
upon  his  death,  having  none  but  very  distant 
relations,  made  his  country  heir  to  the  great  bulk  of 
his  fortune.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  British,  was  bequeathed  to  the  citizens  of 
Neuchatel, — to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  education, 
■p— to  the  augmentation  of  the  stipends  of  clergymen 
and  their  widows, — to  the  support  of  the  aged  poor, 
■^to  the  construction  of  a  town-house,  an  infirmary, 
and  other  pubhc  establishments, — to  the  improvement 
of  the  pubUc  walks, — in  short,  to  all  objects  of  general 
utility.  The  amount  of  his  benefactions,  during  his 
life-time,  was  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and 
for  fifteen  years,  he  had  given  one  hundred  pounds 


annually  to  the  poor  of  each  of  the  towns  of  Neuchat'^1 
and  Vallcngin;  a  considerable  sum,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  larger  of  them  had  then  a  population 
of  only  3000.  The  whole  amount  of  his  benefactions 
to  his  native  town  does  not  fall  far  short  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  other  individual  is 
M.  de  Pourtales,  who,  in  1807,  gave  upwards  of 
twenty  tHousand  pounds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
noble  hospital ;  the  utility  of  which  has  l)een  arnjjly 
shown:  in  1814  it  was  filled  with  sick  soldiers,  and 
in  the  years  1813  and  1815,  it  received  269  and 
312  patients,  respectively. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Coxe 
tells  us  that  commerce  was  almost  wholly  unknown 
in  this  town,  as  the  ridiculous  pride  of  deeming  it  to 
be  degrading,  generally  prevailed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. This  senseless  prejudice  was  nearly  extin- 
guished when  he  wrote  (in  1786);  at  present  it  has 
entirely  vanished,  and  the  town  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  whole  trade  of  the  canton. 

The  land  is  generally  fertile,  though  the  corn  which 
is  produced  throughout  the  principality  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  population  being  so  great  in  reference  to  the 
surface.  Wine,  fruits,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  produced 
and  exported  in  considerable  quantities  ;  but  the 
manufactures  of  the  town  and  canton  are  the  chief 
source  of  prosperity  to  both.  They  are  principally 
lace,  linen,  cotton,  chintzes,  and  other  printed  goods, 
cutlery,  philosophical  instruments,  and  watches.  The 
number  of  watches  annually  made  in  this  canton 
has  been  estimated  at  130,000,  which  are  exported 
into  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  even  Ame- 
rica. The  artizans  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
these  instruments,  have  been  stated  at  between  three 
and  four  thousand. 

The  villages  of  La  Chaux,  De  Fond,  and  Locle  are 
the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture ;  and  Coxe 
dwells  with  pleasure  upon  the  genius  and  industry 
which  their  inhabitants  exhibited  fifty  years  ago. 
"  They  carry  on,"  he  says,  "  an  extensive  commerce 
in  lace,  stockings,  cutlery,  and  other  merchandize  of 
their  own  manufacture ;  but  watch-making,  and 
every  branch  of  clock-work,  are  the  articles  in 
which  they  particularly  excel.  They  not  omly  make 
every  utensil  employed  in  those  arts,  but  have  in- 
vented several ;  and  all  sorts  of  workmen  nt^cessary 
for  the  completion  of  that  branch  of  business,  such 
as  painters,  enamellers,  engravers^  and  gilders,  are 
found  in  these  villages*." 

The  prosperous  and  happy  condition  always  en- 
joyed by  the  town  and  canton  of  Neuchatel,  have 
sometimes  occasioned  in  the  mind  of  the  observap' 
traveller,  a  comparison  with  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land which  are  inhabited  by  a  Catholic  population, 
and  which  have  always  been  equally  remarkable  for 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  prevailing  therein.  Malte- 
Brun  asks  to  what  causes  can  this  wealth  and  activity 
be  attributed  ?  "  Is  it,"  he  inquires,  "  to  that  turn  of 
mind  which  led  the  inhabitants  to  adopt,  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voices,  the  Reformation  preached  to  them  by 
Farel?" 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  62.,  for  an  account  of  the 
introduction  of  watch-making  into  the  canton  of  Neuchatel. 


A  PROFESSOR  in  one  of  the  German  Universities,  whose 
unconcern  for  religion  in  general  was  notorious,  was  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  care  which  he  took  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children.  One  of  his  friends,  astonished 
at  this  inconsistency,  and  asking  him  the  reason  of  this 
conduct,  was  told  in  reply,  "  It  is  because  I  wish  ray  children 
may  enjoy  more  peace  of  mind,  and  more  content  in  this 
life,  than  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot ;  and  this  they  can  only 
obtain  by  possessing  more  faith  than  myself." 
'  220—2 
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THE  WHITE  POPPY— OPIUM— AND 
OPIUM-EATERS. 


The  White  Poppy,  (Papaver  smnifenm.) 


The  milky  juice  found  in  many  plants, — as,  for 
instance,  m\  the  poppy,  the  lettuce,  the  dandelion, 
and  others, — has  long  been  known  for  its  soporific 
effects.  This  narcotic  principle  has  been  found  to 
exist  more  particularly  in  the  juice  of  the  white 
poppy,  from  which  is  prepared  the  Opium  of  com- 
merce. Laudanum,  which  is  a  solution  of  Opium  in 
spirits,  is  well  known,  both  for  its  beneficial  effects 
when  carefully  administered,  and  for  its  fatal  results 
in  the  hands  of  ignorance  or  wickedness. 

The  Poppy  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  Opium,  in  many  parts  of 
Asia,  and  even  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
!ki  India,  the  cultivation  is  confined  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  greatest  part  of  the  crops  of  Hindostan  are 
carried  to  China,  and  smuggled  into  that  country,  in 
spite  of  the  regulations  which  forbid  its  importation  j 
for  even  the  functionaries  appointed  to  exclude  the 
drug  are  as  anxious  as  others  to  obtain  it.  This  desire 
for  Opium,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  arises  from  a 
pernicious  habit  prevalent  among  them,  of  smoking 
it,  and  of  swallowing  it  in  the  shape  of  pills,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  species  of  intoxication. 

The  mode  of  culture  in  India  is  as  follows : — ^The 
field  being  well  prepared  by  the  plough  and  harrow, 
is  divided  into  small  beds,  seven  feet  long,  and  five 
wide;  the  spaces  between  being  formed  into  channels, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  field.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  October 
or  November;  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  six 
or  eight  inches  from  each  other,  and  are  plentifully 
suppUed  with  water,  till  about  eight  inches  high, 
when  they  are  watered  more  sparingly.  As  they  are 
about  to  come  into  blossom,  the  quantity  of  water  is 
increased,  and  manure,  and  a  large  portion  of  nitrous 
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earth,  are  strewed  over  the  beds.  When  the  seed- 
pods  are  half  grown,  no  more  water  is  given,  and 
the  cultivators  begin  to  collect  opium.  At  sunset 
they  make  two  incisions  in  each  pod,  passing  from 
below  upwards,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  ca- 
vity of  the  capsule.  The  incisions  are  repeated  every 
evenipg,  until  the  capsules  have  received  six  or  eight 
wouQids :  they  are  then  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds. 


UWO-EDOED   LANCBT   »0B   PttRCINO  TBK  CAPSVLBSi.' 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  juice  which  has  trickled 
from  the  wounds,  is  scraped  off  by  women  and 
children  with  a  small  scoop ;  it  is  then  placed  in  an 
earthen  pot,  and  allowed  to  become  sufficiently  hard 
to  be  formed  into  globular  masses  of  about  four 
pounds'  weight.  These  cakes  are  covered  over  with 
leaves,  and  dried,  until  they  are  fit  for  sale. 

The  poppy  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  in  most  cli- 
mates can  be  sown  either  in  the  Spring,  or  the 
Autumn,  as  it  stands  the  cold  weather  tolerably 
well.  It  will  not  bear  transplanting;  and  must, 
consequently,  be  sown  more  thickly  than  it  is  intended 
to  grow,  and  afterwards  be  thinned  out.  • 

Modern  chemistry  has  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
narcotic  principle  from  crude  Opium,  in  the  form  of 
a  white  crystallized  substance,  which  is  called  Mor- 
phium.  Small  doses  of  this  are  now  frequently 
administered,  instead  of  larger  quantities  of  Lauda- 
num or  Opium. 

;  The  seeds  of  the  poppy  yield,  by  expression,  an 
excellent  oil,  equal,  for  the  purposes  of  cookery,  to 
the  best  olive  oil,  and  possessing  none  of  the  pro- 
perties of  opium  itself,  which  appears  to  reside  only 
in  the  milky  juices  of  the  plant.  In  Europe,  although 
the  poppy  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  and  of  the  dfy 
seed-pods,  which  are  used  in  medicine. 

The  destructive  habit  of  taking  large  doses  of 
Opium,  to  produce  a  sort  of  temporary  intoxication, 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Eastern  countries,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Turks.  The  effects  are  to  be 
daily  witnessed  in  Constantinople;  where  the  miser- 
able beings  addicted  to  this  vice  may  be  seen  assem- 
bled in  some  favourite  house,  enjoying  their  deadly 
luxury. 

"  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  sensations  produced 
by  this  drug,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  that  I  resolved 
to  know  the  truth;  and  accordingly  took  my  seat  in 
the  coffee-house,  with  half  a  dozen  Theriakis.  Their 
gestures  were  frightful :  those  who  were  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  opium,  talked  incoherently; 
their  features  were  flushed,  their  eyes  had  an  un- 
natural brilliancy,  and  the  general  expression  of  their 
countenances  was  horribly  wild.  The  effect  is  usually 
produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or  five;  the 
dose  varies  from  three  grains  to  a  drachm,  I  saw 
one  old  man  take  four  pills,  of  six  grains  each,  in  the 
course  of  two  hours.  I  was  told  he  had  been  using 
opium  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  but  this  is  a  very 
rare  example,  as  an  opium-eater  seldom  passes  thirty 
years  of  age,  if  he  commences  the  practice  early. 
The  debility,  both  moral  and  physical,  attendant  on 
its  excitement,  is  terrible;  the  appetite  is  soon  de- 
stroyed, every  fibre  in  the  body  trembles,  the  nerves 
of  the  neck  become  affected,  and  the  muscles  get 
rigid.  Several  of  those  I  have  seen  in  this  place,  at 
various  times,  had  wry  necks  and  contracted  fingers ; 
but  stiU  they  cannot  abandon  the  habit.  They  are 
miserable  till  the  hour  arrives  for  taking  their  daily 
dose>  and  when  its  influence  begins,  they  are  all  fire 
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USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XV. 

Thk  Ox  and  Cow. 
It  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  whether  the  various 
kinds  of  domesticated  cattle  of  the  ox  tribe,  are  only 
varieties  of  a  common  stock,  modified  by  difference  of 
climate  and  of  pasturage,  or  whether  they  are  sprung  from 
really  distinct  species.  The  aucrochs,  or  urus,  now  found 
wild  only  in  the  remotest  forests  of  Lithuania  and  Northern 
Europe,  is  supposed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  varieties  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  If  this  be  the  case,  domestication 
has  materially  reduced  the  size,  however  much  it  may  have 
improved  other  qualities,  for  the  formidable  ainmal  just 
named,  is,  in  size,  but  little  inferior  to  an  elephant  of  the 
average  magnitude,  while  its  ferocity  and  power  render 
it  the  terror  of  the  districts  it  frequents.  Leaving,  however, 
these  questions  to  the  naturalist,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  common  name  of  Ox,  or  its 
synonym  in  various  languages,  is  equally  bestowed  on  the 
cattle  of  our  country,  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  on  the  small, 
elegant  Indian  animal,  of  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
and  of  that  vast  peninsula  generally  ;  on  the  Buffalo  of 
Southern  Africa;  on  the  Bison  of  America*,  and  on  the 
shaggy,  small,  but  strong  Musk-Ox,  of  the  frozen  zone. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Buffalo  is  a  distinct  species 
from  the  Ox  and  Bison.  That  England  possessed  a  wild 
species  of  Ox  long  before  man  inhabited  that  country,  is 
proved  by  the  fossil  remains  found  in  such  numerous 
localities ;  and,  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Wild  Oxen  were  still  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  of 
the  north,  or  of  Scotland,  which  were  the  last  remains  of 
the  original  stock,  before  the  present  breeds  had  been 
either  introduced  from  other  countries,  or  had  been  im- 
proved by  care  and  cultivation,  and  had  gradually  multi- 
plied and  spread  over  the  island.  Almost  every  county  now 
boasts  of  its  peculiar  breed,  excelling  in  some  points  ;  but 
generally,  the  cattle  of  England  have  sprung  from  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Dutch,  or  Holstein,  breed,  with  our  own  indige- 
nous races,  of  which  that  of  Lancashire,  and  the  northern 
counties,  is  probably  the  original. 

All  parts  of  this  animal  are  made  available  to  some  use. 
This  arises  from  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ox,  and 
of  its  structure  and  character,  and  from  its  abundance ; 
since  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  our  animal  food. 
For  this  last-named  purpose,  every  portion  of  the  flesh 
is  applicable,  though  the  meat  of  the  differents  parts  varies 
in  its  properties :  that  of  the  Cow  is  less  esteemed  than 
that  of  tho  Ox,  as  being  more  fibrous  and  less  juicy ;  but 
of  course,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  beef  sold,  is 
cow-beef.  The  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  part  of  the  in- 
testines, called  tripe,  are  also  eaten ;  the  tongue,  salted  and 
smoked,  is  a  favourite  dish  ;  the  extremities  of  the  feet  are 
employed  in  preparing  jelly.  The  blood  is  used  in  refining 
sugar  t,  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian-blue,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as  a  manure,  as  are  also  the  bones,  broken  small, 
after  all  the  gelatinous  part  has  been  extracted  for  food, 
by  boiling.  The  hide  furnishes  us  with  leather,  and  the 
horns,  afford  materials  for  three  or  four  different  trades; 
the  hair,  scraped  from  the  skin  by  the  currier,  is  used  to 
mix  up  with  mortar,  or  plaster  for  covering  walls  ;  and  the 
fat  and  suet  are  melted  for  tallow,  to  make  candles. 

The  Bull,  or  perfect  male,  is  never  eaten,  the  flesh  being 
too  rank  and  coarse.  It  is,  as  the  Ox,  occasionally  used  as 
an  animal  of  draught ;  but  the  temper  of  the  bull  is, 
commonly,  too  uncertain,  to  allow  of  its  being  thus  ser- 
viceable. The  males  when  full-grown,  are  called  Oxen,  or 
Bullocks ;  the  young  male  is  termed  a  Calf  till  it  be  a 
year  old ;  the  young  female,  to  the  third  year,  is  a  Heifer. 

When  Oxen  are  killed  for  food,  a  few  cuts  are  made  with 
a  knife  in  the  surface  of  the  muscle,  to  show  by  the 
contraction  of  the  fibre  which  ensues,  that  the  beast  was 
slaughtered,  and  not  left  to  die  of  age  or  disease. 

In  the  year  1830,  there  was  sold  at  Smithfield  Market, 
159,907  head  of  cattle,  averaging  800  lbs.  gross,  or  550  lbs. 
net  weight,  each,  deducting  the  hide,  offal,  bones,  &c. 
This  makes  an  annual  consumption  in  the  metropolis  of 
87,948,850  lbs,  of  butchers'  Beef  alone.  To  this  must  be 
added,  2,131,500  lbs.  weight  of  Veal,  the  net  produce  of 
20,300  calves,  averaging  140  lbs.  gross,  or  105  lbs.  net 
weight,  each. 

The  Ox  attains  the  age  of  twenty  years :  the  female 
produces  but  one  at  a  birth,  and  goes  with  young  nine 
months. 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  171 . 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  VII.,  p.  29. 


Ml  Lie. 
Great  as  are  the  foregoing  advantages  derived  from  tho 
Ox  genus,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  quantity  and  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  the  milk  of  the  Cow  ;  which,  in  all  ages, 
has  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  human 
race,  in  those  countries  where  the  animal  is  foiuid  ;  and 
which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  cause  of  tho  original  domes- 
tication and  gradual  improvement  of  the  species.  As  far 
as  we  yet  know,  the  Cow  and  its  congeners,  are  the  sole 
animals  which  secrete  milk  in  far  greater  abundance  than 
is  required  for  the  support  of  their  offspring  ;  and  that  this 
is  a  property  of  the  animals  in  a  wild  state,  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  large  size  of  the  udder,  compared  with  that  of 
other  mammalia. 

The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  the  Domestic  Cow.varies, 
of  course,  with  the  season,  the  variety  of  the  animal,  and 
with  the  nature  and  abundance  of  her  food  ;  from  six  to 
twenty,  or  even  thirty,  quarts  a  day,  may  be  considered  as 
the  extremes.  The  Cows  of  Alderney  J  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  quality  in  this  respect,  and  are,  generally,  the 
breed  kept  for  the  dairy,  on  large  farms.  Of  our  own  vari- 
eties, the  short-horned,  Yorlcshire  breed,  furnishes  a  greater 
quantity  than  the  Lancashire  :  a  Cow  of  the  former  kind, 
in  good  condition,  and  well  pastured,  will  yield  twenty-four 
quarts  a  day  during  the  grass  season.  This  is  the  breed 
which  furnishes  the  milk  consumed  in  London,  and  other 
large  towns. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  number  of  animals  (up- 
wards of  9000,  it  is  said,  yielding,  28,800,000  quarts  of  milk 
annually,)  required  to  furnish  milk  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  such  a  city  as  London,  nor  of  the  method  by 
which  such  a  multitude  are  fed,  in  enclosed  buildings  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  where  there 
cannot  be  sufficient  natural  pasturage  for  more  than  half 
of  the  number.  The  grains  from  which  beer  has  been 
brewed,  or  spirits  distilled,  constitute  the  largest  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Cow  in  these  situations ;  turnips,  carrots, 
mangel-wurzel,  hay,  and  oil-cake,  are  added  in  small  pro- 
portions, on  different  occasions.  When  the  Cows  get  too  old. 
for  yielding  milk,  they  are  fattened  on  oil-cake  for  the 
butcher. 

Cows  are  usually  milked  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening ;  but  on  some  farms,  the  operation  is  performed  at 
noon  also,  but  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not  so  good  when 
this  is  done.  Though  the  milk  of  the  Cow  is  that  chiefly 
used  for  food  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  especially,  yet 
that  of  the  Mare,  the  Ass,  the  Ewe,  the  Goat,  and  the  Camel, 
is  also  employed  by  different  nations.  The  milk,  like  the 
blood  of  all  animals,  however  it  may  vary  in  taste  according 
to  the  food  of  the  creature,  agrees  in  its  general  chemicsJ 
and  organic  composition.  It  is  a  white,  opaque  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  of  a  bland,  sweetish  taste.  When 
newly  taken  from  the  animal,  if  left  to  stand,  it  separates 
into  two  parts ;  a  thick,  unctions  fluid,  called  cream,  which 
floats  at  top,  and  a  thinner,  heavier  one,  below ;  this  is  a 
mere  mechanical  division,  arising  from  the  different  specific 
gravities  of  the  two  constituents. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  longer  time  than  that  necessary  to 
produce  a  separation  of  the  cream,  a  chemical  change  takes 
place  in  milk,  whether  the  cream  has  been  removed  or  not. 
The  liquid  turns  sour ;  putrescence  comes  on  by  coagulation  t 
the milkdividesintojtwo  distinct  substances;  thick,  soft,  white 
masses,  called  curd,  are  formed,  and  float  on  a  thin,  serous 
liquid,  termed  whey.  This  coagulation  can  be  brought  on 
at  any  time,  by  the  addition  to  the  milk  of  any  acid,  or  of 
certain  astringent  chemical  principles,  by  alcohol,  gelatine, 
and  several  other  substances.  Milk  is  also  capable  of  the 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation. 

The  ultimate  chemical  constituents  of  all  milk,  are,  a 
fixed  oil,  albumen,  gelatine,  a  particular  sugar,  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  phosphate  of  lime,  some  sulphur, 
and  water.  The  difference  in  the  milk  of  different  animals 
arises  from  the  varying  proportions  of  these  principles. 
Cream  only  differs  from  the  residue  of  the  milk,  in  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  oil ;  otherwise,  the  rest  of  the  consti- 
tuents also  concur  to  form  this  fluid.  The  curd  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  albumen.  It  is  the  facility  with 
which  these  separations  are  effected,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
processes  for  manufacturing  the  two  important  products 
obtained  from  milk,  namely.  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Butter. 
As  soon  as  the  milk  is  taken  from  the  animal,  it  is  carried 
to  the  dairy,  or  building  expressly  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
±  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol,  VII.,  p.  47 
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The  milk  is  strained  through  fine  hair-cloth  sieves,  to  sepa- 
rate any  impurities,  or  hairs  of  the  cow,  which  may  have 
got  into  it,  and  is  received  into  shallow  pans  of  earthen- 
ware, or  into  troughs  of  wood,  iron,  marble,  slate,  &c., 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dairy  and  the  fancy  of  the 
proprietor.  Coolness,  and  excessive  cleanliness,  are  the 
essential  requisites  in  every  part  of  the  processes  in  which 
milk  is  employed.  Those  vessels,  therefore,  which  most 
easily  admit  of  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  are  the  best, 
whatever  may  be  their  form  or  material :  leaden  lining  to 
wooden  ones  is  objectionable,  however,  for  the  same  reason 
that  renders  that  metal  unfit  for  any  other  puri)ose  con- 
nected with  food, — the  poisonous  quality  of  the  salts  formed 
by  dissolving  lead  in  acids. 

The  milk  is  left  to  stand  quite  still  for  from  six  to  twelve 
hours,  according  to  circumstances.  The  cream,  which  has 
by  that  time  risen  to  the  surface,  is  carefully  skimmed  off 
from  the  milk;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained, 
it  is  put  into  the  churn.  Cream  may  be  kept  there  three  or 
four  days  before  it  is  churned ;  a  slight  degree  of  sourness 
being  neither  injurious  to  the  making  of  butter,  nor  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste  of  it. 

The  churn  is  a  closed  vessel,  in  which  the  cream  being 
put,  a  fan,  or  piston,  is  moved  round  inside,  to  agitate  the 
liquid  violently,  in  order  to  produce  the  separation  of  the 
oily  from  the  serous  part  of  the  cream.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  churns :  those  represented  in  the  annexed 
figure  are  now  the  most  common.  In  the  right  hand 
churn,  the  axle  carrying  the  fans  passes  horizontally 
through  the  barrel,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a 
toothed  wheel  at  its  end,  which  is  worked  Vjy  another  on 
the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel,  this  being  turned  by  the  handle 
fixed  on  its  spoke.  The  axle  of  the  fans  of  the  other 
vertical  churn,  has  a  small  cylinder  on  the  outside,  above 
the  top  of  the  tub,  round  which  cylinder  a  cord  is  wound ; 
this  cord  passes  through  two  holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  which  carries  one  end  to  the  axle,  and  the  ends  of 
the  cord  are  fastened  to  a  treadle-board,  the  form  of 
which  will  be  understood  from  the  figure.  The  churner 
stands  on  this  board,  and  by  alternately  throwing  his 
weight  on  each  flap  of  it,  he  draws  down  the  cord  alter- 
nately on  each  side,  and  causes  the  axle  and  fans  to  turn 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  tub. 


The  time  required  to  convert  the  cream  into  butter,  varies 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  from  one  to  three  hours, 
the  butter  setting  sooner  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather : 
the  best  temperature  for  the  purpose  is  about  55°.  In 
Winter  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  churn  near  a  fire,  to 
obtain  sufficient  warmth ;  and  in  hot  weather,  if  its  form 
admits  of  it,  the  churn  should  be  placed  in  a  tub,  with 


cold  water  in  it,  or  some  means  adopted  to  cool  the  churn 
down  to  the  proper  temperature. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  also,  that  the  motion  of  the 
fans,  or  piston,  in  churning,  should  be  regular,  and  of  a 
certain  velocity ;  and  that  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  or  if 
the  churn  be  worked  carelessly,  the  process  will  fail.  When 
the  butter  is  set,  it  is  taken  from  the  churn,  and  the  residue, 
or  biittcr-milk,  drawn  of;  nor  should  this  be  neglected  for 
an  hour,  for  if  this  butter-milk  were  left,  and  began  to  turn 
sour  in  the  churn,  it  would  impart  a  smell  to  the  wood  which 
would  spoil  any  cream  that  might  afterwards  be  put  into  the 
vessel.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
wash  out,  and  scald  the  churn,  and  all  vessels  whatever,  in 
which  milk  is  put,  every  time  they  are  used  ;  a  very  small 
quantity  of  putrescent  milk  imbibed  by  the  wood,  or  left  in 
an  earthenware  vessel,  being  capable  of  acting  as  a  leaven, 
to  bring  on  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  in  any  fresh  milk 
exposed  to  its  influence. 

The  butter  is  next  pressed,  and  worked  by  wooden  beaters, 
to  get  out  all  the  butter-milk  which  it  may  still  contain ; 
for  if  any  of  this  were  left  in  the  cavities,  it  would  quickly 
cause  the  butter  to  Ijecorae  rancid.  The  wooden  tray  on 
which  this  process  is  performed,  has  its  surface  well  rubbed 
over  with  salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt  is  worked  up 
with  the  butter,  even  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  fresh  butter. 

It  is  considered  as  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  butter, 
to  wash  it  in  cold  water,  or  to  put  it  in  water  to  keep  it 
cool.  The  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept  ought  to  be  immersed 
in  that  liquid,  but  the  water  should  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  butter  itself;  and  this  should  not  be  handled,  if 
possible,  during  any  stage  of  the  process. 

Butter  is  salted  by  well  incorporating  with  it  nitro  and 
common  salt,  to  which  many  persons  add  a  proportion  of 
sugar.  Butter  for  sale  is  forced  closely  into  wooden  casks, 
which  must  be  made  air-tight  by  filling  in  the  chinks  with 
melted  butter,  so  that  when  covered  down,  all  air  may  be 
excluded. 

In  many  farms,  it  is  usual  to  put  the  milk  at  once  into 
the  churn,  without  separating  the  cream  ;  by  this  means 
more  butter  is  obtained,  but  the  labour  is  considerably  in- 
creased. In  hot  countries,  butter  is  generally  in  a  fluid 
state :  in  India  it  is  obtained  from  the  milk  of  buffaloes, 
and  is  called  ghee. 

In  England,  butter  is  only  made  from  the  milk  of  the 
cow;  but  all  milk  will  yield  butter  by  the  same  mode  of 
treatment. 

In  London,  tne  consumption  of  butter  is  estimated  at  one 
pound  and  a  half  weekly,  for  each  individual  of  the  popula- 
tion, which,  when  added  to  that  required  for  ships  and  other 
purposes,  gives  an  annual  consumption  of  47,040,000  lbs ; 
280,000  cows  would  be  required  to  furnish  this  quantity. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
minute  insects  which  suddenly  fly  into  our  eyes  when 
walking  or  riding,  are  of  the  same  genus  {Staphylinus),  if 
not  the  same  species  {Staphylinus  brachypterus),  devoured 
by  swallows.  Most  persons  may  have  noticed,  in  the  Sum- 
mer season,  a  disagreeable-looking  insect,  running  rather 
briskly  across  a  sand  or  gravel  walk,  which,  if  touched  or 
disturbed,  immediately  throws  up  its  tail,  from  whence 
project  two  formidable-looking  spines.  It  appears  to  have 
no  wings,  but  it  is  provided,  nevertheless,  with  a  pair,  most 
beautifully  folded  up  beneath  two  little  short  wing-cases ; 
still,  however,  these  wings  are  disproportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  insect ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  so  active  on  the  wing,  as  others  with  a 
larger  expansion ;  and,  consequently,  unable  so  adroitly  to 
guide  itself,  and  avoid  danger;  which  may  account,  at  the 
same  time,  for  its  being  more  readily  seized  by  the  swallows, 
and  also  for  its  being  carried  headlong  into  the  eye,  if  the 
eye  happens  to  be  in  the  line  of  its  accidental  course. 
Those  who  have  experienced  the  annoyance  of  these  minute 
intruders,  will  well  remember  the  extreme  pain  felt,  as 
soon  as  the  eye  closes  upon  its  prisoner:  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  produced,  when  the  insect,  as  in  the  case 
of  its  larger  representative  on  the  gravel  walk,  on  being 
caught,  instantly  darts  up  its  tail,  covered  with  similar 

sharp  and  fork-like  appendages. Stanley's  Familiar 

History  of  Birds. 
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POISONOUS  VEGETABLES. 
We  have  already,  on  former  occasions,  noticed  inci- 
dentally the  noxious  properties  of  several  vegetable 
productions;  such  as  the  Nightshade,  Fungi,  &c*. 
From  the  frequent  accidents  which  occur,  owing  to 
the  improper  use  of  some  species,  and  the  pre- 
judices which  exist  as  to  the  virtues  of  others,  a 
description  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
plants,  together  with  an  account  of  their  good  and 
bad  properties,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

The  order  of  plants  to  which  those  represented 
in  the  engraving  belong,  is  named  Umbellata,  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  petals,  or  flower-leaves,  which 
hang  over  something  like  the  covering  of  an  umbrella. 
Many  of  the  genera  of  this  order  are  of  infinite 
service  to  man  as  food;  others  are  useful  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  or,  at  the  least,  harmless ;  while  others, 
particularly  three  of  the  four  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, are  deadly  poisons,  or  possess  very  noxious 
qualities.  The  resemblance  between  all  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  order  is  so  great,  that  any  written 
description  is  useless  in  distinguishing  one  from 
another.  Among  those  used  as  food,  we  find  parsley, 
the  parsnip,  carrot,  &c. ;  as  medicine,  or  condiments, 
angelica,  carraway,  fennel,  aniseed,  coriander,  lo- 
vage,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  the  parsnip,  fennel,  and  a 
few  others,  in  which  the  blossom  is  yellow,  the  whole 
of  this  tribe  have  a  white  flower,  thus  rendering  the 
difficulty  of  distinction  still  greater. 

The  Fine-leaved  Water-Hemlock  is  a  biennial  plant : 
the  flowers  are  very  small,  and  arranged  in  little 
tufts,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each 
tuft  attached  to  a  stem,  about  an  inch  in  length. 
From  ten  to  twelve  of  these  small  stems  spring  from 
the  end  of  the  stalk,  so  as  to  form  a  cluster  of 
flowers,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter :  it 
grows  in  rivers,  ditches,  and  pools,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

This  plant  has  been  said  to  be  poisonous  to  horses, 
but  later  observations  tend  to  show  that  the  evil 
effects  produced  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  plant, 
but  to  a  small  insect  with  which  it  is  infested,  the 
Curculio  paraplecticus.  The  seeds,  however,  are  cer- 
tainly deleterious,  even  to  man;  but  still  it  is  not  so 
decidedly  poisonous  as  some  we  have  to  describe. 

The  Water-Hemlock  is  a  perennial  plant ;  it  is  about 
four  feet  in  height,  about  twice  that  of  the  last 
described.  The  distinction  between  the  two  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  engraving.  It 
growls  on  the  borders  of  pools  and  rivers,  and  flowers 
rather  later  than  the  fine-leaved  species ;  namely,  in 
July  and  August. 

This  species  of  hemlock  may,  from  its  fatal  effects, 
be  ranked  among  the  decidedly  poisonous  vegetables. 
Its  ill  effects  are  more  frequently  experienced,  from 
the  taste  of  the  leaves  resembling  that  of  parsley. 
The  poisonous  properties  reside  more  particularly  in 
the  fresh  root,  and  many  fatal  instances  have  been 
recorded  of  children  incautiously  partaking  of  it :  it 
has  also  proved  fatal  to  adults.  When  dry,  the  root 
appears  to  lose  a  great  portion  of  its  deleterious 
power.  Many  of  the  brute  creation  have  suffered 
from  eating  this  weed ;  but  it  is  said,  that  although 
fatal  to  cows,  sheep  and  goats  may  partake  of  it  with 
impunity. 

The  Common  Hemlock  is  biennial ;  it  flowers  in  July, 
and  is  usually  found  near  dung-hills  and  waste 
grounds.  It  is  most  readily  distinguished  from  other 
umbelliferous  plants  by  its  spotted  stalk.  There  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  common  hem- 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  236;  VII.,  pp.  4  and  188. 


lock  is  a  deleterious  poison,  although,  perhaps,  no^ 
so  virulent  as  the  last  named.  Its  power,  however, 
seems  to  be  rather  uncertain;  and  we  should  be 
almost  led  to  believe  that,  when  the  root  is  boiled,  it 
is  a  nutritious  vegetable. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  speaking  of  this  root,  says,  "  Mr.  T. 
Lane  informs  me,  that  he,  with  great  caution,  made 
some  experiments ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  found  he 
could  eat  a  considerable  part  of  a  root  without  any 
inconvenience.  After  this,  he  had  some  large  roots 
boiled,  and  found  them  as  agreeable  eating  at  dinner 
with  meat  as  carrots,  which  they  in  taste  somewhat 
resembled ;  and,  as  far  as  his  experience,  joined  to 
that  of  others,  informed  him,  the  roots  might  be 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  either  eaten  raw,  like 
celery,  or  boiled,  as  parsnips  or  carrots." 

That  the  process  of  boiling  would  have  a  great 
effect  upon  this  root  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even 
the  pleasant  and  nutritious  potato  is  nauseous, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  poisonous,  in  a  raw  state. 
In  spite  of  this,  l^owever,  the  experiment  would 
hardly  be  justifiable,  or  free  from  danger,  when  we 
remember  the  many  well- authenticated  accounts  of 
its  fatal  effects.  Several  preparations  of  this  plant 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  on  the  Continent;  but,  in 
this  country,  it  has  been  found  very  inefficacious. 

The  Hemlock  Wat^r  Drop-wort  Very  much  resembles 
the  preceding.  It  is  perennial,  and  rises  *  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet.  It  grows  on  banks, 
and  in  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July :  it  is  a 
decided  poison. 

Some  years  back,  during  the  war  with  France, 
eleven  French  prisoners,  stationed  at  Pembroke,  had 
the  liberty  of  walking  in  and  about  the  town.  Three 
of  them  being  in  the  fields  a  little  before  noon,  dug 
a  large  quantity  of  this  plant,  which  they  took  to  be 
wild  celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter  at 
dinner.  After  washing  it,  they  all  three  ate,  or  rather 
tasted  of  the  roots.  As  they  were  entering  the  town, 
without  any  previous  notice  of  illness,  one  of  them 
was  seized  with  convulsions.  His  companions  ob- 
tained medical  assistance;  but  all  endeavours  to  save 
him  were  useless,  and  he  shortly  died.  His  comrades, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  death,  or  of  their  own 
danger,  gave  a  portion  of  the  roots  to  the  other  eight 
prisoners,  who  all  ate  of  them  at  dinner.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  of  the  two  who  had  first  partaken, 
one  died,  and  the  remainder  were  with  difficulty  saved. 

Numerous  other  instances  are  on  record  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  Hemlock  Water  Drop-wort,  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  regards  children,  and  it  may,  with 
certainty,  be  said  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of  the 
whole  group. 


the  winter  robin. 

A  strrPLiANT  to  your  window  comes, 

Who  trusts  your  faith,  and  fears  no  guile ; 

He  claims  admittance  for  your  crumbs, 
And  reads  his  passport  in  yoiu*  smile. 

For  cold  and  cheerless  is  the  day, 

And  he  has  sought  the  hedges  round ; 

No  hcn-y  hangs  upon  the  spray, 

Nor  worm,  nor  ant-egg,  can  be  found. 

Secure  his  suit  will  be  preferred, 

No  fears  his  slender  feet  deter ; 
For  sacred  is  the  household  bird 

Which  wears  the  scarlet  stomaclier. C.  Smith. 


We  part  more  easily  with  what  we  possess,  than  with  our 
expectations  of  what  we  wish  for.  The  reason  of  it  is, 
that  what  we  expect  is  always  greater  than  what  we  enjoy. 

All  affectation  is  the  vain  and  ridiculous  attempt  of 
poverty  to  appear  rich. Lavater 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SAL-AMMONIAC. 
Even  in  the  present  abundance  of  animal  food,  the 
refuse  is  not  wasted  j  and  all  that  is  thrown  aside,  as 
unpalatable  or  indigestible,  is  subsequently  collected, 

^for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  mtiterial,  very  exten- 
sively employed,  and  of  considerable  value  in  the 
arts,  known  familiarly  under  the  name  of  sal-ammo- 
niac. Perhaps,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts,  there 
is  scarcely  any  process  more  interesting,  if  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  be  considered,  than  the  fa- 
brication of  this  substance ;  and  the  interest  princi- 
pally arises  from  this  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
process,  that,  among  the  numerous  products  which 
are  evolved  in  its  difterent  stages,  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  is  not  sufficiently  useful  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  its  being  thrown  away. 

Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  walking  much  in 
the  streets  of  London,  will  frequently  see  some  half- 
clothed  wretched  individual,  stooping  down  and 
holding  open  an  apron,  into  which  he  throws,  from 
time  to  time,  pieces  of  broken  bone  and  other  offal, 
which  he  has  disengaged  frorn  the  interstices  of  the 
stones  that  form  the  carriage -pavement.  The  un- 
sightly load  thus  obtained  is  conveyed  to  the  sal- 
ammoniac  manufactory  J  and  M'hen  a  sufficient  mass 
of  bones  has  been  accumulated,  from  this  and  other 
sources,  they  a*-?  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  water, 
and  are  boiled,  for  the  purpose  oC  clearing  them  from 
J  the  grease  with  which  they  are  enveloped;  which 
grease,  subsequently  collected  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  on  which  it  floats,  is  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  soap. 

The  bones,  thus  cleaned,  are  thrown  into  large 
retorts,  sui'rounded  by  burning  fuel,  and  submitted 
to  the  process  called  destructive  distillation,  whereby, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat,  the  matter  of  the  bone  is  resolved 
into  its  constituent  elements,  from  which  new  com- 
pounds are  formed.  Of  these,  some  pass  off  in  the 
state  of  vapour  or  gas,  while  the  fixed  principles 
remain  in  the  retort. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  products  which  pass 
off,  are  carbonic  acid  gas,  commonly  known  by  the 
the  name  of  Jixed  air;  and  various  combinations  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  forming  different  kinds  of  in- 
flammable air;  together  with  water  holding  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (salt  of  hartshorn,)  in  solution,  and  a 
peculiar  oil.  Of  these  products,  the  fixed  air  and 
inflammable  air  are  disregarded,  and  suffei-ed  to 
escape. 

The  oil  is  employed  to  feed  lamps,  placed  in  small 
chambers,  the  sides  of  which  become  incrusted  with 
the  smoke  arising  from  the  combustion;  which  smoke, 
I  being  collected,  becomes  an  article  of  sale,  under  the 
name  of  lamp-black;  a  substance  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  the  basis  of  printing-ink,  &c. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  uninteresting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  to  describe  all  the  intei-mediate  steps  of 
the  process,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  state,  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  it, 
two  new  compounds  are  formed,  namely,  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphate  of  soda ;  of  which,  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  separated  by  the  process  of  crystal-' 
lization,  and  is  sold  to  the  druggists  under  the  name 
of  Glauber's  Salt;  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  fsal- 
arnmoniacj  the  great  object  of  the  whole  manufacture, 
is  finally  obtained,  in  a  separate  state,  by  the  process 
called  sublimation. 

The  form  of  the  bones  submitted  to  destructive 
distillation,  in  this  process,  is  not  altered ;  and  the 
tmvolatiUzed  mass  remaining  in  the  retorts,  consists 
of  the  earthy  and  saline  matter  of  these  bones, 
blackened  by  the  carbon  which  is  evolved  from  their 


animal  matter.  Exposure  to  an  open  fire  drives  off 
this  carbon,  and  leaves  the  bones  still  unaltered  in 
form,  but  nearly  blanched;  and  these  bones,  subse- 
quently reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  to  give  them  the  requisite 
degree  of  consistence,  are  formed  into  vessels  which 
are  employed  in  the  process  of  refining  gold  and 
silver. 

It  was  stated  that,  during  the  destructive  distilla- 
lation  of  bone,  the  carbonic  acid  and  inflamtnal)le 
gases  are  suffered  to  escape ;  but  of  these,  the  latter 
might  be  employed  in  supplying  light  to  gas-burners ; 
and  then,  out  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  compli- 
cated process  which  has  been  described,  the  carl)()uic 
acid  would  be  the  only  substance  not  employed  for 
some  useful  purpose. 

[KiDfi's  Bridgewater  Treatise,] 


A  NEW  Society,  called  "  The  French  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,"  was,  two  years  ago,  established.  By  its  second 
Report,  it  appears  that,  during  the  last  year,  it  distributed 
1527  Bibles,  and  5499  New  Testaments.  The  rejwrt  men- 
tions a  fact,  which,  if  it  shows  the  deplorable  biblical 
ignorance  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  (in  France),  shows 
Ukewise  the  zeal  which  is  abroad  to  remove  it: — viz.,  the 
governing  committee  of  the  Society  has  come  to  the  resolu 
tion,  that  every  pastor  shall,  in  future,  present  at  the  altar 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  every  young  couple  who 
may  come  to  be  married;  so  that  no  Protestant  family  may 
be  without  a  household  Bible,  endeared  to  them  by  the 
most  sacred  and  touching  event  of  their  lives,  and  being, 
as   it  were,  a  witness  for  good  or  for  evil,  either  for  oi- 

against  them,  throughout  their  after  career. Blackwood's 

Magazine. 

Believe  me,  I  speak  it  deliberately  and  with  full  conviction, 
I  have  enjoyed  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  none  of  which 
I  wish  to  esteem  lightly:  often  have  I  been  charmed  with 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  refreshed  with  her  bountiful 
gifts.  I  have  spent  many  an  hour  in  sweet  meditatiuu,and 
in  reading  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  wisest  men. 
I  have  often  been  delighted  with  the  conversation  of  in- 
genious, sensible,  and  exalted  characters:  my  eyes  have 
been  powerfully  attracted  by  the  finest  productions  of 
human  art,  and  my  ears  by  enchanting  melodies.-  I  have 
found  pleasure  when  calling  into  activity  the  powers  of  ray 
own  mind;  when  residing  in  my  own  native  land,  or  tra- 
velling through  foreign  parts;  when  surrounded  by  large 
and  splendid  companies — still  more,  when  moving  in  the 
small  endearing  circle  of  my  own  family :  yet,  to  speak,  the 
truth  before  God,  who  is  my  Judge,  I  must  confess  I  know 
not  any  joy  that  is  so  dear  to  me;  that  so  fully  satisfies  the 
inmost  desires  of  my  mind;  that  so  enlivens,  relines,  and 
elevates  my  whole  nature,  as  that  which  I  derive  from 
religion,  from  faith  in  God;  as  one  who  not  only  is  the 
parent  of  men,  but  has  condescended,  as  a  brother,  to 
clothe  himself  with  our  nature.  Nothing  affords  me  greater 
delight  than  a  solid  hope  that  I  partake  of  his  favours,  and 
rely  on  his  never-failing  support  and  protection.  ***** 
He,  who  has  been  so  often  my  hope,  my  refuge,  my  con- 
fidence, when  I  stood  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  where  I 
could  not  move  one  step  forward;  He,  who  in  answer  to 
my  prayer,  has  helped  me  when  every  prospect  of  help 
vanished;  that  God  who  has  safely  conducted  me,  not 
merely  through  flowery  paths,  but  likewise  across  precipices 
and  burning  sands ; — may  this  God  be  thy  God,  thy  refuge, 
thy  comfort,  as  he  has  been  mine ! Lavater. 


We  indeed  may  not  be  called  upon  to  make  any  very  diffi- 
cult sacrifices  on  account  of  our  religion,  or  to  undergo 
any  extremity  of  labour,  or  to  incur  any  signal  dangers  in 
that  behalf.  Yet  the  faithful  Christian  will  always  find 
occasions  in  which  he  may  testify  his  fidelity  to  Christ,  by 
labouring  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  by  administering 
assistance  and  comfort  to  his  afflicted  brethren.  And  he 
who  engages  in  these  works  and  labours  of  love,  provided 
he  engage  in  them  with  Christian  prudence  as  well  as 
Christian  benevolence,  is  manifesting  thereby  a  laudable 
attachment  to  Christian  faith. — Bishop  Mant. 
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While  on  a  visit  to  the  Coorg  Rajah  we  strolled 
into  a  sort  of  park^  in  which  he  had  a  great  number 
of  curious  animals,  and  among  these  were  two  small 
deer  from  Ceylon,  the  most  beautiful  little  creatures 
I  had  ever  seen.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  fox, 
of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  the  body  covered  with 
bright  spots,  which  gave  them  quite  a  refined  beauty, 
as  if  they  were  creatures  fit  only  to  be  the  pets  of 
royalty.  This  species  of  deer  is  the  smallest  of  the 
cervine  tribe,  and  has  no  horns,  in  some  respects 
corresponding  with  the  Cervus  Guineensis  of  Lin- 
naeus. They  abound  in  Ceylon,  where  they  are  taken 
in  traps,  and  disposed  of  on  the  coast  for  a  mere 
trifle.  It  is  the  most  exquisitely  formed  creature  that 
can  be  imagined,  its  small  taper  legs  being  scarely 
larger  than  a  lady's  finger.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
particular  delicacy,  and  remarkably  wholesome. 

These  tiny  animals  are  caught  in  great  numbers,  in 
the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  almost  daily  taken  to 
Columbo,  and  other  towns,  where  they  are  sold  for 
about  two  shiUings.  On  the  peninsula,  they  are 
esteemed  a  rarity,  and  are  frequently  purchased  rather 
for  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  their  forms,  than  for 
the  delicacy  of  their  flesh,  which,  however,  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  deer.  The  Rajah  had 
several,  and  highly  valued  them,  having  a  great  fancy 
for  animals  of  all  kinds.  Those  we  saw  were  quite 
tame,  allowing  us  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  ^ 
them,  without  appearing  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
turbed by  our  proximity.  They  are  called  the  moose- 
deer  by  the  Cingalese,  though,  further  than  is  usual 
with  creatures  of  the  same  race,  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  that  animal,  of  which  they  may  be  mutually 
said  to  constitute  the  antipodes,  the  one  being  the 
largest,  and  the  other  the  smallest,  of  the  deer  tribe. 
[Rev.  HoBART  Caunteb,  in  the  Oriental  Annual.'^ 


I  HAVE  frequently  observed  two  ants  meeting  on  their  path 
across  a  gravel-walk,  one  going  from,  and  the  other  return- 
ing to  the  nest.  They  will  stop,  touch  each  other's  antennae, 
and  appear  to  hold  a  conversation;  and  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  one  was  communicating  to  the  other  the  best 
place  for  foraging;  which  Dr.  Franklin  thought  they  had 
the  power  of  doing,  from  the  following  circumstance: — 

Upon  discovering  a  number  of  ants,  regaling  themselves 
with  some  treacle,  in  one  of  his  cupboards,  he  put  them  to 
the  rout,  and  then  suspended  the  pot  of  treacle  by  a  string, 
from  the  ceiling.  He  imagined  that  he  had  put  the  whole 
army  to  flight ;  but  was  surprised  to  see  a  single  ant  quit 
the  pot,  climb  up  the  string,  cross  the  ceiling,  and  regain 
its  nest.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  several  of  its  com 
paiiions  sallied  forth,  traversed  the  ceiling,  and  reached  the 
depository,  which  they  constantly  revisited  until  the  treacle 
was  consumed. — Jesse. 


Always  look  at  those  whom  you  are  talking  to,  never  at 
those  whom  you  are  talking  of. 

I  RESOLVE  never  to  speak  of  a  man  s  virtues  before  his 
fftce  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back.-— Beveridge. 


An  agreeable  writer  makes  the  following  contrast  between 
the  dispositions  of  dogs  and  cats.  He  says,  "  I  do  not  lo^■e 
a  cat :  his  disposition  is  mean  and  suspicious.  A  friendship 
of  years  is  cancelled  in  a  moment  by  an  accidental  tread  on 
his  tail  or  foot.  He  instantly  spits,  raises  his  back,  twirls 
his  tail  of  malignity,  and  shuns  you,  turning  round,  as  he 
goes  oflF,  a  staring  vindictive  face,  full  of  horrid  oaths  and 
unforgiveness ;  seeming  to  say,  "  Perdition  catch  you  !  I 
hate  you  for  ever."  But  the  dog  is  my  delight.  Tread  on 
his  tail  or  foot,  he  expresses  for  a  moment  the  uneasiness 
of  his  feelings,  but  in  an  instant  more,  the  complaint  is 
ended.  He  runs  around  you,  jumps  up  against  you,  seems 
to  declare  his  sorrow  for  complaining,  as  he  was  not  inten 
tionally  hurt;  nay,  to  make  himself  the  aggressor,  he  begs, 
by  whinings  and  lickings,  that  his  master  will  think  of  it 
no  more." 


Pour  in  knowledge  gently.  Plato  observed  that  the  minds 
of  children  were  like  bottles  with  very  narrow  mouths :  if 
you  attempted  to  fill  them  too  rapidly,  much  knowledge 
was  wasted,  and  little  received;  whereas,  with  a  small 
stream,  they  were  easily  filled.  Those  who  would  make 
young  children  prodigies,  act  as  wisely  as  if  they  would 
pour  a  pail  of  water  into  a  pint  measure. — Educational 
Magazine. 

Men  who  possess  all  the  advantages  in  life,  are  m  a 

in  which  there  are  many  accidents  to  disflrder  and  dispom- 

pose  but  few  to  please  them, — Swift. 


state  fl 
pom-  fl 
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SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 
From  time  immemorial,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe,  some  men  have  exhibited  a  strong  and  per- 
nicious appetite  for  substances  which  produce  an  ex- 
citement of  the  spirits.  This  state  being  the  effect  of  a 
foreign  or  adventitious  cause,  and  not  the  natural  result 
of  the  well-being  of  the  system,  is  only  transient,  and  is 
very  often  followed  by  the  opposite  state  of  depression 
or  dulness.  To  remove  this  unpleasant  secondary  state, 
or  to  heighten  the  fascinating  and  seductive  gratifi- 
cation of  the  first,  or  excited  state,  there  is  too  often 
temptation  to  repeat  the  exciting  cause.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  carried,  the  spirits 
and  intelligence  become  more  or  less  disturbed.  The 
senses  are  perverted,  and  reason,  for  a  time,  ceases 
to  have  the  control  of  the  thoughts  and  actions. 
This  dangerous  state  is  called  intoxication.  To  give 
way  to  the  temptation  to  produce  it,  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  degrading 
vices — the  associate  and  promoter  of  almost  every 
other.  In  the  Old  Testament,  those  addicted  to  it  are 
sometimes  called  sons  of  Btlial,  and  represented  as 
the  perpetrators  of  the  blackest  and  basest  crimes. 
Even  amongst  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
vice  of  intoxication  was  strongly  repi'obated.  Wine, 
or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first,  as  well  as  thei  '^c.t  general  means,  em- 
ployed in  producing  intoxio'JJJion ;  hence  the  word 
vine  is  sometimes  used  to  der^')te  the  state  of  in- 
toxication. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  stronger  liquor  than  wine,  which, 
when  perfectly  made  from  the  unmixed  juice  of  the 
grape,  is  certainly  of  great  intoxicating  power. 

It  was  not  until  the  study  of  alchemy,  that  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  fluid  called  alcohol;  for, 
in  those  days,  there  were  no  chemists.  The  alche- 
mists devoted  their  studies  to  the  accomplishment  of 
two  objects  : — one,  to  make  gold,  or  convert  base 
metals  into  it ;  and  the  other,  to  discover  what  was 
called  the  elixir  of  life,  which  was  to  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of  age  and  of  death,  and  to  preserve  those 
who  should  take  it  in  perpetual  youth  and  vigour. 
The  desire  to  achieve  these  two  objects  led  to  the 
making  of  experiments ;  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is 
said,  that  Paracelsus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
alchemists,  discovered  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine, 
and  observed  its  exciting  properties,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  an  actual  acquisition  of  permanent  strength 
and  vigour.  He  eagerly  used  it  himself,  and  led 
others  to  follow  his  pernicious  example.  After  having 
boasted  that  he  should  enjoy  extraordinary  length  of 
life,  a  premature  death  terminated  a  course  of  violence 
and  intoxication.  Alcohol  is  not  formed  by  distilla- 
tion ;  it  exists  in  simple  fermented  liquors,  from 
which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  still. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  distilled  spirits.  Brandy 
is,  or  should  be,  distilled  from  Vi'ine,  or  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape.  Whiskey  is  obtained  from  fer- 
mented wort,  brewed  from  barley  or  other  grain, 
after  it  has  been  malted.  Hollands  and  gin  consist 
of  alcohol,  or  spirits  in  a  diluted  state,  flavoured 
with  the  berry  of  the  juniper,  which  possesses  certain 
medicinal  properties,  which  may  sometimes  render 
these  spirits  useful.  Yet  this  is  more  often  urged 
as  a  merely  frivolous  pretext,  than  as  a  valid  plea  for 
their  employment.  It  is  vulgarly  believed,  that  in- 
gredients of  an  injurious  tendency  are  substituted 
for  the  juniper-berry  in  the  manufacture  of  gin,  and 
the  impaired  health  produced  by  it  is  ascribed  to 
them,  rather  than  to  the  true  cause,  namely,  the 
essential  properties  of  the  spirit.  Rum  is  distilled 
from  the  residue  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  which 


is  suffered  to  ferment  after  the  separation  of  the  crys- 
tallizable  portion  of  sugar.  Arrack  is  obtained  from 
fermented  rice  :  it  is  an  exceedingly  strong  and  ardent 
spirit,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  Ea8«,  where  it  is 
no  less  destructive  than  rum  is,  to  those  who  indulge 
in  it,  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Besides  these  spirits,  various  modifications  of  alco- 
hol are  found  in  the  liquor-shops,  under  the  names 
of  compounds  and  cordials.  However  they  may  be 
modified  as  to  taste,  by  the  sugar,  spices,  and  essen- 
tial oils  which  they  contain,  they  all  agree  in  possess- 
ing the  deadly  properties  of  the  spirit  which  forms 
their  basis.  Some  of  these  compounds  contain 
another  poisonous  principle,  namely,  prussic  acid, 
derived  from  bitter  almonds,  and  other  kernels,  with 
which  they  are  flavoured.  Though  instances  have 
occurred  of  serious  consequences  having  been  pro- 
duced by  such  cordials,  the  quantity  of  prussic-acid 
employed  is  very  seldom  sufficiently  great  for  its  per- 
nicious tendency  to  deserve  comparison  with  that  of 
the  spirit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  pernicious  pro- 
perties of  ardent  spirits  have  been  attempted  to  be 
disguised  under  the  names  which  have  been  given  to 
them.  Thus  brandy,  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe, 
is  designated  by  a  name  signifying  "  water  of  life," 
probably  in  consequence  of  some  traditional  con- 
nexion with  the  alchemistic  notions  of  its  first  preparer, 
Paracelsus.  Gin  is  called  "  cream  of  the  valley,"  a 
name  which  would  answer  very  well,  if  the  words 
"  of  the  shadow  of  death"  were  added  to  it.  Whiskey 
is  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  mountain  dew,"  which 
is  often  brought,  in  violation  of  the  law,  from  barren 
mountains,  where  there  is  neither  dew  nor  verdure  j 
and  rum,  which  has  been  the  means  of  all  but  exter- 
minating the  noblest  of  the  uncivilized  races  of  man- 
kind, is  introduced  to  the  ill-fated  American  Indian, 
as  "  the  milk  of  his  father,  the  President." 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  these  liquors  individually, 
as  they  offer  only  a  choice  of  evils.  They  are,  never- 
theless, sometimes  useful  as  medicines;  as,  when  life 
appears  sinking,  or  when  the  circulation  becomes  too 
languid ;  but,  because  in  some  cases  of  sickness  it 
may  be  expedient  to  administer  spirits,  it  is  very 
erroneous  to  think  that  they  may  be  taken  with  im- 
punity in  a  state  of  health. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  are  of  two  kinds : — first,  the  transient, 
produced  by  large  and  overpowering  quantities  at  one 
time  J  secondly,  the  more  permanent,  produced  by 
the  continued  and  habitual  use  of  spirits.  This  last 
is  the  more  decidedly  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The  first 
may  cause  sudden  death;  but  generally  soon  pass 
away,  and  leave  no  visible  ill  effect ;  whilst  the  second 
almost  inevitably  leads  to  death,  by  the  painful  path 
of  sickness. 

A  large  quantity  of  spirits,  taken  at  one  time,  pro- 
duces sickness  with  some  persons;  and  in  this  case 
the  evil  is  soonest  got  rid  off.  Some  persons  become 
noisy,  as  we  find  by  the  tumultuous  uproar  so  often 
heard  issuing  from  those  haunts  in  which  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  is  usually  practised :  others  become 
furious,  and  in  that  state  commit  the  most  odious 
crimes:  others  become  torpid,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
dead  drunk :  these,  if  they  escape  apoplexy,  probably 
lay  the  foundation  of  disease,  which  ends  only  with 
their  lives.  It  is  true,  that  some  are  so  constituted 
as  to  appear  to  be  able  to  take  large  quantities  of 
ardent  spirits,  without  producing  manifest  intoxica- 
tion, or  inconvenience ;  yet  even  these  must  ultimately 
suffer. 

The  fatal  influence  of  intemperance  in  drink,  is 
occasionally  seen  a  little  beyond  the  middle  period  of 
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life,  at  which  time,  persons  are  not  very  unfrequently 
subject  to  what  is  called  climacteric  decline.  Some  are 
favoured  so  far  as  to  recover  from  this  attack ;  but,  to 
the  spirit- drinker,  it  almost  always  proves  fatal.  Pre- 
mature old  age  is  another  result  of  spirit- drinking  j  and 
this  habit  unfits  its  victims  to  bear  the  wounds,  frac- 
tures, and  accidents  of  various  kinds,  to  which  all  are 
liable.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  spirit- 
drinker  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  disease  of  all 
kinds,  and,  consequently,  is  likely  to  fall  the  first 
victim  to  fevers,  or  other  epidemic  distempers. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  spirits  promote  the 
warmth  of  the  body ;  on  which  account  they  are 
frequently  taken  by  persons  who  have  no  inclination 
to  intemperance,  when  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 
cold.  This  is  a  very  fallacious  practice.  A  transient 
glow  may,  indeed,  be  produced  by  the  quickened  cir- 
culation which  for  a  short  time  succeeds  the  swallow- 
ing of  the  dram  3  but  this  afterwards  becomes  pro- 
portionably  more  languid  j  in  consequence  of  which^ 
the  surface,  and  more  especially  the  extremities, 
become  pale  and  cold,  whilst  the  internal  parts  are 
both  stimulated  by  the  spirit,  and  loaded  with  the 
blood  which  has  left  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
object  of  maintaining  and  equahzing  the  warmth  of 
the  body  is  completely  lost  j  whilst  the  internal  organs 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inflammation. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  ardent  spirits  is  no  less 
strikingly  exerted  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  feel- 
ings than  on  the  bodily  health.  It  has  long  been 
known,  that,  under  the  influence  of  intoxication, 
secrets  are  betrayed;  yet,  although  the  impolitic  or 
ill-timed  divulging  of  a  truth,  may  have  its  incon- 
veniences, this  is,  perhaps,  the  very  least  of  the  evils 
which  attend  this  perversion  of  intelligence.  The 
veracity  of  drunkenness  is  as  untrustworthy  as  im- 
politic; and  instances  are  by  no  means  rare,  of  per- 
sons, in  a  state  of  intoxication,  accusing  themselves, 
as  well  as  others,  of  crimes  of  which  they  are  alto- 
gether innocent. 

Although  the  imagination  may  sometimes  seem  to 
be  stimulated  to  extraordinary  power  and  activity, 
under  the  temporary  excitement  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
imagination  as  well  as  judgment,  and  every  other 
faculty  of  the  mind,  in  time,  becomes  irreparably 
injured  or  destroyed  under  the  influence  of  strong 
liquors.  Many  individuals,  whose  cultivated  talents 
had  gained  them  well  deserved  reputation,  and  might 
have  insured  them  an  ample  income,  have  irretrievably 
ruined  their  abihties,  lost  their  acquirements,  and 
sunk  into  beggary,  the  blots,  instead  of  the  ornaments, 
of  society.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the 
injury  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  induced  by  frequent 
intoxication  or  habitual  tippling,  to  amount  to  actual 
insanity ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  mania,  or  raving 
madness;  sometimes  in  that  of  the  most  wretched 
and  desponding  melancholy,  in  which  self-destruction 
is  sought  for  with  persevering  obstinacy ;  sometimes 
resembling  the  vacant  stupidity  of  a  born  idiot. 

The  moral  feelings  are  not  less  impaired  than  the 
intellectual  faculties.  A  reckless  disregard 'of  right 
and  wrong  is  progressively  induced,  by  which  a  path 
is  opened  to  the  commission  of  every  species  of  crime. 
Veracity  or  honesty  of  speech  is  violated  for  the 
purpose  of  either  concealing  the  intemperance  itself, 
or  the  faults  committed  under  its  influence.  Honesty, 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  others,  is  disregarded, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  appetite  for  liquor, 
or  to  meet  the  expenses  which  the  extravagance  of 
drunken  folly  may  have  occasioned,  or  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  wanton  destruction  may  have  com- 
mitted, or  to  provide  for  pinching  wants,  which  become 
progressively  more  urgent,  as  the  loss  of  property 


and  employment  cut  off  the  honest  and  lawful  means 
of  satisfying  them. 

The  temper,  which  may  have  originally  been  mild 
and  placid,  becomes  fretful,  irritable,  and  disturbed 
by  uncontrolable  passion.  Parents  have  been  known 
to  cause  the  death  of  their  children ;  children  have 
slain  their  parents;  and  the  nearest  friends  have 
been  sacrificed.  Even  when  the  impulses  of  passion 
do  not  urge  the  drunkard  to  acts  of  extreme  violence, 
the  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  general  claims  of 
humanity  are  dissolved.  Parents  witness  with  seem- 
ing indifference,  the  distress  and  misery  in  which 
they  have  involved  their  offspring;  and,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  little  gin,  have  been  known  to  devote  them, 
in  helpless  infancy,  to  the  loathsome  slavery  of  a 
chimney-sweeper.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the 
details  of  murders,  incendiaries,  and  riots,  perpetrated 
by  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  catalogue  of  crimes  of 
which  drunkenness  has  been  the  parent  or  the  pro- 
moter. It  is  enough  to  allude  to  the  many  evils 
which  attend  the  various  forms  of  gambling;  and 
the  numerous  snares  by  which  hitherto  untainted 
and  unsuspecting  youth  is  beguiled  into  irretrievable 
ruin,  under  the  spell  of  inebriating  liquor. 

You  will,  perhaps,^e  inclined  to  think  that  an 
undue  stress  is  laid  ci^n  extreme  cases, — that  the 
most  is  made  of  thii  evils  and  dangers  which  may 
proceed  from  giving  Way  to  a  taste  fc-:^  strong  drink, 
and  that  you  see  many  indulge  in  it  who  have  not 
brought  themselves  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  blasted 
their  characters  in  the  way  described.  But,  in  en- 
deavouring to  point  to  the  limits  to  which  a  course 
of  intemperance  is  likely  to  lead,  let  it  be  asked 
whether  any  one  who  enters  into  such  a  course  can 
ensure  himself  against  the  dreadful  chance  of  reach- 
ing those  limits?  and  what  there  was  to  distinguish 
the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  alluded  to,  when 
they  began  to  gratify  themselves  with  the  fascinating 
pleasures  of  intoxicating  liquoro^  from  any  of  those 
whom  you  may  see  around  you,  and  fancy  to  be 
innocently  indulging  themselves  in  the  same  fatal 
pleasure  ? 

The  majority,  who  may  escape  the  worst  extremes, 
have,  nevertheless,  to  rue  many  evils  and  sufferings, 
which  cannot  fail  to  befal  them  in  their  deviation 
from  virtue  and  temperance.  Long  before  they 
become  notorious  as  decided  drunkards,  regular  and 
industrious  habits  are  broken  in  upon,  and  lost,  if 
they  had  ever  been  formed.  Earnings  are  diminished ; 
whilst  the  money  expended  is  more  considerable,  as 
well  as  injuriously,  or  less  usefully  applied.  The 
publican  and  the  pawnbroker  swallow  up  the  wages 
of  the  workman ;  whilst  filthiness  and  idleness  intro- 
duced into  his  family,  cannot  fail  to  draw  down  upon 
them  the  contempt  or  the  reproach  of  all  ax-ound 
them.  It  is  in  vain  that  their  relatives  or  friends 
take  compassion  on  their  miserable  fate.  Every 
effort  to  relieve  them  is  sure  to  be  abortive;  and 
everything  which  is  bestowed  upon  them,  seems  to 
share  in  the  curse  which  they  have  incurred.  The 
melancholy  picture  which  they  present  cannot  be  duly 
appreciated,  unless  it  be  contrasted  with  the  happy 
results  which  a  steady  course  of  industry,  and  prudent 
economy, — the  offspring  and  associates  of  temperance, 
cannot  fail  to  procure.  Your  own  observation  and 
reflection  will  enable  you  to  draw  the  contrast;  and 
when  you  have  conscientiously  done  so,  you  will  not 
only  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  one  picture, 
and  the  deformity  of  the  other,  but  you  will  make 
the  discovery  that  a  large  portion  of  the  misery  and 
distress  at  present  dependent  on  poverty,  and  the  iar 
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sufficiency  and  want  of  success  of  nearly  all  the 
measures,  public  and  private,  employed  to  relieve 
them,  are  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  intemperance. 

[Abridged  from  Hodgkin  on  the  Means  of  Preservivg  Health.'] 

THE    PALACE   OF   DEATH. 
A  FABLB. 

I  SAW  a  Palace,  wide  and  fair, 
And  multitudes  assembled  there: 
'Twas  open  aU  the  day,  but  shone 
More  gaily  as  the  night  came  on. 
A  massive  Lamp,  of  curious  mould, 
Displayed  the  front  of  white  and  gold, 
Whereon,  witli  face  of  dazzling  light, 
A  Clock  declared  the  time  of  night. 

The  doors  unfolding,  I  begin 
To  note  the  busy  scene  within. 
The  spacious  Presence-room  was  graced 
With  columns  in  Corinthian  taste 
Bright  rays,  from  many  lustres,  fall 
Full  on  tlie  veined  and  marbled  wall, 
Wliich  might  with  Scagliola  vie, 
Or  hard  and  polished  Porphyry, 
Whilst  thickly-corniced  ceilings  lent 
Their  aid  of  grace  and  ornament. 

Yet,  contrast  strange  to  gaudy  pride ! 
Huge,  uncouth  butts,  i-anged  sido  by  side. 
Inscribed  with  some  delusive  name, 
A  desolating  use  proclaim  ! 
But,  stranger  still,  tlie  crowds  that  prest, 
Each  like  a  free  and  welcome  gjiest, 
To  seize  the  cup,  and  drink  ^  dry, 
Which  paiTilyd  menials  quiciciy  ply. 

How  shall  I  draw  the  motley  band  ? 
The  sunken  cheek,  the  palsied  hand ; 
The  tattered  coat,  the  squalid  face ; 
Tlie  draggled  train,  the  skulking  pace : — 
"  How  iii^"  said  I,  "  such  sights  agree 
_  ^''"^'~;^"glare,  and  '-'jst,  and  finery ! 
'"And  yet^5■  for  all  the  grand  display, 
This  misera jIo  gioup  must  pay :" 
And  more  than  pay ;  for  he  who  reign'd 
In  this  proud  palace,  basely  di'ain'd 
Their  hard-got  means^  then  oft  withdrew 
Their  reason  and  existence  too  ! 

"  And  who  is  he,  that  horx'id  king. 
That  gloats  on  human  suffering ; 
Unfolds  his  wide,  attractive  door, 
And  seeks  his  victims  from  the  poor; 
Wears,  for  their  hurt,  a  winning  face; 
Then  flourishes  in  tlieir  disgrace  ?" 

Sorrowing  I  spoke  : — the  crowds  were  gone ; 
When  in  a  deep  and  rattling  tone, 
"  Lo !  it  is  I  !  'tis  Death  !"  i-eplied 
A  grisly  Spectre  at  my  side : 
"  Intemp'rate  creatures  hitlier  come, 
And  leave  the  pure  delights  of  home 
Leave  faithful  wives  disquieted, 
And  children  pinch'd  for  want  of  bread. 
To  lay  their  tribute  at  my  shrine. 
And  make  the  week's  resources  mine; 
Till,  like  the  sons  of  heathen  sires, 
Who  pass'd  to  Moloch  through  the  fires, 
Rack'd  with  an  inward,  craving  strife, 
Tliey  yield  their  senses  and  their  life ! 
War,  earthquake,  famine,  fire,  the  sea, 
Are  sevei-al  paths  that  lead  to  me; 
But,  lord  of  yonder  poisonous  stream, 
I  reign  triumphantly  supreme: 
To  loss  of  soul  and  frame's  decay, 
This  is  the  broad,  the  beaten  way !" 

M. 


He  who  ventures  into  the  river  where  the  crocodile  is  bask- 
ing, becomes  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  destruction; 
and  the  serpent  cannot  be  said  to  have  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  man  who  has  extracted  the  poison  from  his 
tooth,  in  Older  to  try  its  effects. From  the  Arabic. 


Avoid  luxury,  but  condemn  not  temperate  or  moderate 
mirth  and  cheerfulness. Bucer. 


,      ELECTRICITY— GALVANISM- 
MAGNETISM. 

The  powers  of  Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  Mag- 
netism, are  so  curiously  and  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  un- 
dtrstand  one  without  some  knowledge  of  the  other 
two  ;  and  the  more  we  inquire  into  the  subject,  the 
more  probable  docs  it  appear  that  the  three  arc  but 
modifications  of  the  same  mysterious  agent. 

The  most  simple  means  of  exciting  the  electric 
power,  is  by  rubbing  smartly  a  stick  of  se.ding-wax, 
or  a  rod  of  glass,  on  a  piece  of  sillc  or  woollen  ch)th. 
When  this  friction  has  been  continued  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sealing-wax  or  glass 
has  acquired  the  power  of  alternately  attracting  and 
repelling  small  substances,  such  as  fragments  of  paper, 
gold-leaf,  and  other  light  objects  j  and  if  the  experi- 
ment is  attempted  on  a  larger  scale,  by  substituting  a 
large  cjdinder  of  glass,  mounted  in  a  frame,  and  tm-ned 
rapidly  round  by  means  of  a  handle,  while  a  pad  of 
silk  presses  tightly  on  its  surface,  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  electric  principle  is  elicited  5  and  this  prin- 
ciple, be  it  what  it  may,  can  be  collected  and  con- 
densed, so  as  to  exhibit  its  powers  in  a  much  more 
effective  manner.  In  this  case,  if  the  hand,  or  any 
metallic  substance,  is  brought  near  to  the  receptacle 
in  which  it  has  been  collected,  instead  of  showing 
its  presence  simply  by  attracting  small  substances,  as 
in  the  first  experiment,  it  will  appear  visible  to  the 
eye,  producing  a  brilliant  spark,  accompanied  by  a 
crackling  noise,  as  it  passes  from  the  receptacle  to 
the  hand  or  metal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  communi- 
cating a  very  palpable  shock.  To  understand  this 
better,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  that  all  substances 
have  been  divided  into  conductors  and  non-conductors 
of  electricity :  thus,  for  instance,  glass  and  sealing- 
wax  are  non-conductors,  and  metals,  conductors.  The 
usual  method  of  accumulating  the  electric  principle 
is  by  means  of  a  conductor,  formed  of  a  cylinder  of 
hollow  metal,  supported  by  a  glass  pillar :  the  con- 
ductor is  then  said  to  be  insulated  5  for  the  glass 
being  a  non-conductor,  will  not  allow  the  electric 
power  to  escape.  At  one  end  of  the  conductor  is  a 
piece  of  metal  with  several  points,  like  a  fork :  this 
end  is  placed  next  to  the  electrical  machine,  and 
attracts  the  electric  principle  as  fast  as  it  is  generated. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  light- 
ning is  identical  with  electricity,  and  that  the  flash 
produced  is  but  the  visible  passage  of  this  principle 
through  the  air,  and  identical,  although  on  a  grander 
scale,  with  the  spark  noticed  in  the  last  experiment,  in 
which  the  crackling  sound  is  the  humble  representa- 
tive of  the  terrific  thunder- clap. 

It  may  be  worth  while  noticing  here,  that  the  injury 
done  to  a  building,  or  other  object,  in  a  thunder- 
storm, is  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
principle,  or  lightning,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
by  a  supposed  solid  substance  called  a  thunderbolt, 
which  exists  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  uninformed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  another  form 
of    the    electric    principle    was 
observed,  which,  from  the  name 
of  the   inventor,   Galvani,   has 
been  called  Galvanism.     It  was 
discovered,     that    if    any    two 
metals,  on  which  acids   would 
act   with    different    degrees    of 
violence, — such    as    silver    and 
zinc,  copper  and  zinc,  &c., — were 
placed  alternately,  with  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  wetted  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
between  each,  and  a  copper  wire  (a),  soldered  to  tlie 
upper  piece  of  copper,  was  taken  between  the  finger  and 
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thumb  of  the  left  hand,  the  other  hand,  or  any  part 
of  the  body,  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
wire  B,  the  galvanic  power  which  has  been  excited, 
will  evince  itself  by  producing  what  is  called  a  shock, 
attended  with  pain  and  a  peculiar  sensation. 

If  the  galvanic  apparatus  is  made  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  brought  nearly  in  con- 
tact, a  continued  stream  of  sparks  is  produced,  so 
powerful  when  proceeding  from  a  very  large  appa- 
ratus, as  to  be  capable  of  melting  the  most  stubborn 
metals.  In  the  engraving,  the  alternate  letters,  z 
and  c,  point  out  the  zinc  and  copper  plates,  and  the 
dark  space  between  represents  the  wetted  woUen  cloth. 
The  properties  of  magnetism  we  have  already 
described  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  when  noticing 
the  Mariner's  Compass*. 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  short 
account  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  these 
three  great  agents,  namely.  Electricity,  Galvanism, 
and  Magnetism,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  in 
what  manner  they  agree  with  each  other,  in  their 
effects  upon  matter ;  and,  to  render  this  more  clear, 
describe  several  very  ingenious  and  beautifully  con- 
structed arrangements  of  apparatus,  which  illustrate 
these  effects  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  and  which 
we  have  copied,  with  permission,  from  the  machines 
themselves,  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  at  the  Lowther 
Arcade,  London. 

Electricity  has  been  considered  as  a  more  diffused, 
and  rather  a  less  concentrated,  state  of  the  threefold 
principle  we  are  now  speaking  of,  than  either  Gal- 
vanism or  Magnetism;  and,  consequently,  we  are  led 
to  expect  less  powerful  results  from  any  attempts  we 
may  make  to  bring  it,  as  it  were,  to  a  fbcus,  so  as 
to  bear  upon  any  particular  point,  although,  as  we 
have  already  said,  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
lightning,  prepared  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature, 
its  effects  are  terrific.  There  is  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  and  the  two 
kinds  of  electricity,  namely,  the  vitreous,  produced 
by  friction  on  glass,  and  the  resinous,  from  seal- 
ing-wax, or  amber;  any  hght  body,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  delicate  pith-ball,  nicely  suspended,  will, 
according  to  the  state  of  electricity  in  which  it  is,  be 
attracted  by  the  one  and  repelled  by  the  other.  Its 
resemblance  to  Magnetism  was  also  shown  by  Dr. 
Fra^iklin,  who  passed  a  violent  shock  through  a  sew- 
ing-needle, by  which  the  needle  became  sufficiently 
impregnated  with  the  magnetic  power  to  range  itself 
north  and  south,  when  allowed  to  traverse  by  being 
nicely  balanced  on  a  pivot.  An  electric  shock  will 
also  at  times  change  the  f poles  of  a  needle;  and 
this  has  not  unfrequently  taken  place  at  sea,  when, 
after  a  thunder-storm,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
has  pointed  to  the  south,  thus  placing  the  safety  of 
the  vessel  in  jeopardy  until  by  observing  the  heavenly 
bodies  the  error  has  been  discovered. 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Electricity  and  Galvanism,  from  the  effects  produced 
by  both  being  of  the  same  description,  differing  only 
in  intensity ;  yet,  as  the  galvanic  power  appears  to 
be  excited  by  chemical  agency,  that  is,  by  the  action 
of  acids  on  metals,  and  the  electric  power  by  friction, 
or  by  induction  from  the  atmosphere,  there  is  much 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  points  in  which  they 
agree  or  differ. 

We  thus  find  that  the  electric  principle  identifies 
itself  with  Magnetism  and  Galvanism,  at  least  in  its 
effects.  The  following  engraving  shows  the  mode  in 
which  a  most  powerful  magnetic  effect  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  very  moderate  galvanic  battery. 

The.  apparatus  consists  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  (a),  bent 
♦See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  115. 


into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  weighing  about  thffty- 
four  pounds.  Several  pieces  of  copper  wire,  each 
measuring  ninety  feet  in  length,  are  wound  round 
the  iron,  the  wire  being  covered  with  silk,  to  prevent 
one  piece  coming  in  contact  with  another.  The  extre- 
mities of  these  wires  are  soldered  to  two  thick  pieces 
of  copper  wire,  (b  and  c),  so  that  one  end  of  each 
wire  is  at  b  and  the  other  end  at  c.  This  arrange- 
ment affords  the  means  of  transmitting  an  electric 
(galvanic)  current  through  the  whole  series  of  wires 
at  the  same  time. 


TEMPORARY    ELECTRO-MAGNET. 


The  battery  (e)  employed  to  excite  the  electro- 
magnet is  very  small,  composed  of  a  double  concen- 
tric cylinder  of  copper,  and  a  moveable  cylindef  of 
zinc  between  the  two  copper  cylinders.  Diluted  acid 
being  poured  into  the  battery  to  excite  its  action, 
the  two  extremities  of  the  combined  copper  wires  are 
connected  with  the  battery,  by  placing  one  end  of  the 
thick  wire  in  each  of  the  small  cups  which  form  part 
of  the  apparatus.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  soft 
iron  becomes  a  very  powerful  temporary  magnet, 
capable  of  sustaining  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pounds  weight ;  but  immediately  the  connexion  is 
broken,  the  magnetism  almost  entirely  ceases. 

There  are  several  other  machines  illustrating,  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner,  this  curious  subject,  which 
we  shall  figure  and  describe  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Saturday  Magazine. 


The  following  account  of  a  particular  process  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  salt,  well  illustrates  the  ingenuity  of  the 
human  mind  in  taking  advantage  of  natural  hints.  In 
Guiana  there  is  a  very  common  species  of  palm,  the  flowew? 
of  which  are  enveloped  by  a  sheath,  capable  of  holding 
many  pints  of  water;  and  the  density  and  general  nature 
of  the  sheath  is  such,  that  the  water  contained  in  it  may 
be  heated  over  a  fire  without  destroying  its  substance ;  and 
the  Cara'ibs  actually  employ  these  sheaths,  in  evaporating 
the  sea-water,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  quick  supply 
of  salt. Diction,  des  Sciences  Nat. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  BELL,  A  GfiRMAN  POEM,  BY  SCHILLER  3    WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY  MORITZ  RETZSCH. 


THE    SONG    OF   THE    BELL. 


AVhen  mirth  and  joy  are  on  the  wing    ...  I  ring. 
To  call  the  folks  to  church  in  time    ....  I  chime. 
When  from  the  body  parts  the  soul    ....  I  toll ! 

Translation  of  an  Old  Motto  on  a  Chttrch  Bell. 


Paut  of  our  pleasure,  on  viewing  a  good  drawing  in 
outline,  is  derived  from  the  surprise  we  feel  at  so 
much  being  accomplished  with  such  small  means. 
We  have  sometimes,  in  this  way,  a  history  con- 
veyed to  us  by  a  few  touches  j  and,  if  the  touches 
be  simple  and  correct,  the  mind  is  amused  by  the 
act  of  filling  up  for  itself  the  colours,  or  shadows, 
which  are  omitted.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
seen  a  mere  sketch  by  the  hand  of  a  master, — West, 
or  Lawrence,  for  instance, — will  agree  in  the  truth 
of  this  remark ;  the  story  being  as  well  told,  or  the 
expression  of  the  face  as  well  given,  in  mere  outline, 
as  by  a  high  finish  of  the  pencil. 

Moritz  Retzsch,  a  living  artist  of  Germany,  has 
for  many  years  been  employed  in  the  kind  of  etching 

Vol.  VII. 


of  which  the  above  engraving  may  be  considered  a 
specimen,  though  certainly,  (as  a  copy,  and  on  wood,) 
an  imperfect  specimen  of  the  original.  We  alluded 
to  this  eminent  engraver  two  years  ago,  in  our  paper 
on  Albert  Durer  *,  and  compared  him,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  his  ancient  and  highly-gifted  countryman. 
The  subjects  which  Retzsch  has  chosen  for  illustration 
are,  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known ; 
Fridolin,  by  Schiller  ;  the  Fight  of  the  Dragon,  being 
the  story  of  St.  George,  founded  on  the  well-known 
tale  in  the  "  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom ;  Mac- 
beth and  Hamlet,  in  which,  though  fine  works,  he  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  failed  in  embodying  the  beings 
that  Shakspeare  drew ;  and,  lastly,  The  Song  of  the 
Bell,  an  original  and  elegant  poem  by  Schiller. 

This  style  of  art  is  by  no  means  new,  some  of  the 
earliest  being  in  outline.  Flaxman  also  adopted  it 
with  success,  though  his  drawings  were  too  strictly 

See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  226, 
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classical,  and  too  much  like  sculpture,  to  become  ge- 
nerally popular.  In  1793,  when  he  was  in  Rome, 
were  published  his  outline  designs  tor  Homer's  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  for  the  Tragedies  of  ^schylus,  and 
Dante's  Inferno. 

But  to  return  to  Schiller,  and  the  clever  artist  who 
has  made  known  The  Song  of  the  Bell  to  many  who 
would  otherwise  never  have  heard  of  such  a  poem. 
The  casting  of  a  bell  is,  in  Germany,  an  event  of 
solemnity  and  rejoicing.  The  agreeable  author  of 
An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine  tells  us  that,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  other 
mine-districts,  one  reads  formal  announcements  in 
the  ne'wspa.pers  from  bell-founders,  that,  at  a  given 
time  and  spot,  a  casting  is  to  take  place,  to  which  they 
mvite  all  their  friends.  An  entertainment  out  of 
doors  is  prepared,  and  attended  with  much  festivity. 
Schiller,  in  a  few  short  stanzas,  forming  a  sort  of 
Chorus,  describes,  like  one  who  well  knows  the  trade, 
the  whole  process  of  melting,  casting,  and  cooling 
of  the  bell ;  the  sharp,  clear  rhymes,  and  the  sound 
of  the  words,  forming  an  echo  to  the  sense.  In 
the  intervals  between  these  various  stages  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  bell-founding,  the  poet  breaks 
forth  into  the  most  beautiful  representations  of  the 
chief  events  with  which  the  sounds  of  the  bell  are 
connected,  "  in  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life." 
'ihese  views  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  alter- 
nate feelings  of  pleasure  and  alarm  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  master  and  his  workmen,  during  the 
anxious  progress  of  their  task. 

There  are  forty-three  plates.  The  first,  entitled 
'  The  Vision,"  conveys,  though  somewhat  mystically, 
a  general  view  of  the  whole ;  the  shadowy  figures  of 
Joy,  and  Discord,  Suffering,  and  Peace,  being  led  by 
the  Hours  round  the  Bell,  which  is  first  struck  by  the 
palm-branch  of  Peace  !  The  next  plate  introduces 
us  to  the  interior  of  the  foundry,  where  the  master 
is  giving  directions,  and  the  men  are  employed  at  their 
various  works.  The  mould  for  the  bell  having  been 
completed,  the  furnace  prepared,  and  the  metal  re- 
duced to  a  molten  state,  the  master-founder  exclaims. 

Ha !  the  rising  bubbles  tell 

Metals  mingling,  melting  well  • 

Salt  of  ashes  lightly  throw — 

So  the  fused  ore  shall  flow. 

Quickly  from  the  scum  and  froth 

Cleanse  away  the  whitening  broth, 

That  from  metal  pure  and  choice. 

May  swell  the  full  sonorous  voice.       {Plate  5.) 

Plate  the  sixth,  a  family  procession,  on  its  way  to 
church,  opens  the  story  as  applied  to  life,  of  which 
"  the  first  step"  is  here  bringing  an  infant  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  Bell  is  seen  swinging  merrily  in  the  tower, 
as  the  following  lines  of  the  poem  will  indicate : 
Then  with  joy's  enlivening  strain. 

The  nestling  infant's  ear  it  charms ; 
On  his  first  view  of  life's  wide  plain, 

In  Love's  enfolding  arms.  {Plate  6.) 

In  the  eighth  plate,  (the  one  we  have  selected,)  the 
mother  is  seen  tendei'ly  watching  beside  the  cradle  of 
her  child,  while  her  husband  pauses  in  his  employ- 
ment, to  contemplate  the  little  slumberer: 

In  Time's  dark  lap  for  him  await 
Alike  the  beams,  the  clouds  of  fate ; 
While  mother-love,  with  tender  fears, 
Watches  his  golden  morning  years. 

In  plate  the  ninth,  the  boy  is  seen  running  towards 
a  child,  his  playfellow,  who  is  on  her  knees,  tending 
a  little  garden,  and  holding  out  her  hand  for  the 
slip  of  a  rose-bush  he  brings  her.  On  this  very  spot, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  during  which  he  has  been 
absent,  abroad,  and  in  danger,  they  meet  again. 
There  is  the  same  garden,  and  doorj  and  the  very 


latch,  and  the  mill-wheel,  all  looking  as  they  did  ;  but 
the  small  shoot  he  gave  her  has  grown  literally  to 
be  "  a  rose-tree  full  in  bearing;"  and  still  more  strik- 
ing is  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  young  people : 
Elate  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth, 

Heaven's  image  on  his  brow, — 
With  downcast  blush  and  looks  of  truth, 
The  maiden  greets  him  now. 
A  joyful  marriage  procession  takes  place,  "  whilst 
the  merry  bells  ring  round,"  followed,  however,  by 
a  train  of  pensive  reflections  on  the  father's  toils  and 
wanderings  for  the  sake  of  his  family, — the  mother's 
anxieties  and  household  cares.     In  his  absence 
She  to  the  girls  imparts  her  skill. 
And  keeps  the  boys  from  doing  ill ; 

until  he  returns  from  a  successful  tour,  and  finds 
himself  in  a  good  estate,  surrounded  by  a  happy  and 
thriving  family.  But  here,  we  find,  the  poet  has 
"  chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride  !" 

The  dangers   attending   the   fusion   of   the    metal 
suggest  a  grand  picture  of  the  horrors  and  devastations 
of  fii-e! — the  conflagratioir  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  lately-joyous  inmates,  while  the  luud 
and  quick  notes  of  the  Bell  give  the  dreadful  alarm. 
Their  lives  are,  by  God's  mercy,  spared ;  but  scarcely 
has  the  father  of  the  family  had  time  to  rejoice,  on 
seeing  the  circle  so  dear  to  him,  safe,  than  there  comes 
an  affecting  strain  of  another  sort, — the  funeral  Bell ; 
Hark  from  the  tovv'er 
With  heavy  dong, 
Hoarse  sounds  of  woe 
The  knell  prolong ! 
Sad  the  swelling  notes  betray 
A  wanderer  on  the  grave's  dark  way. 
It  is  the  wife,  the  loved,  the  dear  ! 

It  is  the  mother,  tender,  true  ! 
From  wedded  arms  the  tyrant  drear. 
The  Prince  of  shades  has  torn  his  due 
Torn  from  the  fostering  care 
Of  those  she  blooming  bare. 
Ah !  that  circle's  tender  band 

Is  loosed  for  ever  and  for  aye, 
She  dwelleth  in  another  land 

Who  lately  bore  a  mother's  sway. 
A  more  soothing  view  succeeds,  arising  from  a 
favourable  turn  in  the  process  of  founding : — rural 
evening  scenes ;  waggons  returning  loaded  with 
sheaves  of  corn, — the  cattle  lowing  as  they  "  wind 
slowly"  towards  the  stall, — the  villagers  dancing  in 
the  twilight  — 'the  lights  glimmering  in  the  cottages, 
— the  creaking  town-gate  closing, — and  the  silence, 
stillness,  and  security  of  the  inhabitants,  reposing 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  justice,  and  protected  by  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  This  gives  a  hint  for  an  address 
on  Order,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  j  and  then,  by 
way  of  contrast,  on  the  miseries  of  rebellion  and 
insurrection,  which  are  awfully  and  terribly  depicted. 
At  last  the  Bell  id  finished,  raised  and  suspended ; 
and  its  first  note  is  that  of  peace  ! 

May  that  delightful  word  find  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  peruse  this  paper !  May  they 
endeavour  in  each  change  of  many-coloured  life  to 
promote  the  ends  as  at  this  season  commended  to  us 
in  the  Angels'  hymn ;  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men." 


COUNT  STRUENSEE. 

John  Frederick  Struensee  was  born  at  Halle, 
in  1737  ;  his  father  was  an  eminent  divine,  the  pupil 
of  Buddaeus,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf,  the  founder  of  the  Moravian  sect.  He 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  his  son,  en- 
deavoured to  inculcate  on  his  mind  the  truths  of 
religion,  and  fondlv  hoped  for  his  concurrence  in  dis- 
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charging  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister.  Attached, 
however,  to  society,  easily  influenced  by  its  flattery, 
and  persuaded  by  his  immediate  associates,  Struensee 
became  the  disciple  of  Helvetius  and  Voltaire,  and  was 
early  distinguished  among  his  companions  as  a  man 
of  insinuating  address,  varied  abilities,  profligate 
manners,  and  abandoned  principles.  To  advance  his 
schemes  of  ambition,  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  the  Count  de  Rantzau  Aschberg,  and 
M.  de  Brandt,  of  whom  the  former  became  the  lead- 
ing instrument,  and  the  latter  the  companion,  of  his 
fall.  By  them  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  appointed  him,  in  1  768, 
physician  to  the  court ;  in  which  capacity  he  accom- 
panied the  king  in  his  visit  to  France  and  England, 
soon  exciting  in  his  favour  the  most  favourable  im- 
pressions of  his  abilities- and  zeal. 

In  May,  1770,  Struensee  was  charged  with  the  ino- 
culation of  the  Prince-Royal,  and  as  this  operation  was 
attended  with  anxiety,  he  soon  obtained,  by  his  subtle 
working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  parent,  a  similar  as- 
cendancy over  the  mind  of  the  queen.  His  rise  ex- 
ceeded his  expectations :  he  abandoned  his  profession, 
was  made  minister  of  Denmark,  and,  together  with  his 
friend  Brandt,  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  earl.  His 
brother  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and 
the  court  was  crowded  by  his  immediate  connexions. 

That  petulant  arrogance  of  conduct,  which  is  so 
common  with  men  who  have  been  raised  by  accident 
above  their  common  sphere,  was  soon  evinced  by 
himself  and  his  companion.  They  showed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  the  laws,  the  customs,  language,  and 
manners  of  the  people  they  were  permitted  to  govern. 
Influenced  by  no  fixed  principles,  they  respected  none ; 
they  exhibited  themselves  as  professed  sceptics,  and 
ridiculed  all  religious  belief.  The  court  became  cor- 
rupt; foreign  manners  were  introduced;  the  plain 
system  of  national  society  was  abandoned;  ancient 
and  strict  laws  were  repealed, — measures  which  tended 
to  produce  on  all  minds  a  belief  that  every  restraint, 
of  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  was  withdrawn  to  sanc- 
tion the  conduct  of  Struensee.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
his  power,  in  the  fulness  of  its  indulgence,  when  his 
heart  was  drunken  with  the  tide  of  prosperity,  he  was 
awfully  reminded  of  the  constant  merciful  providence 
of  the  Deity  whose  name  he  had  dared  to  despise. 

The  king,  who  had  been  reduced  by  illness  into  a 
state  of  the  most  helpless  mental  and  bodily  weakness, 
was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  artifice  of  Struensee,  and 
the  influence  of  the  queen,  to  place  the  whole  power 
of  the  crown  at  his  disposal.  Count  Bernstorff,  the 
beloved  minister,  was  dismissed ;  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  and  English  Courts  sensibly  diminished, 
while  the  doctrines  of  France  met  with  willing  atten- 
tion and  kindly  patronage.  Opinions  of  this  descrip- 
tion soon  spread ;  tumultuous  assemblies  ensued ; 
petitions  were  presented ;  and  the  city  became  a  scene 
of  riot  and  confusion.  A  conspiracy  of  the  nobles, 
headed  by  the  queen- dowager,  was  formed  against 
him ;  and  such  was  the  aversion  to  the  favourite,  that 
no  one  was  found  to  excite  his  suspicions,  or  warn 
him  of  his  danger. 

Count  Rantzau,  his  early  friend.  Prince  Frederick, 
and  Colonel  KoUer,  who  commanded  the  guards  on 
duty  on  the  night  of  January  16,  1772,  after  a 
masked  ball,  entered  the  king's  bed-chamber,  ordered 
his  valet  to  awake  him,  and  induced  him  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  Queen  Ma- 
tilda, and  Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt.  The  queen 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Cronen- 
burgh ;  and  "  Struensee,"  says  an  elegant  writer  of 
that  day,  "  who  had  seen  himself  the  idol  of  a 
crowded  levee  the  day  before,  where  the  first  people 


of  the  kingdom  were  assembled,  and  moasiirod  their 
importance  only  by  the  favour  that  he  showed,  was 
now  confined  in  a  dark  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  the 
execrations  of  mankind."  He  was  indicted  for  high- 
treason,  a  charge  against  which  he  could  proffer  no 
defence,  and  which  he  felt  as  the  sentence  of  death. 
From  this  hour  his  manner  became  changed  :  he 
received  with  kindness,  and  subsequently  with  earnest 
pleasure,  the  visits  of  Dr.  Munter,  who  had  been 
charged  by  the  court  to  administer  to  him  the  con- 
solations of  Religion.  Into  the  nature  of  these  con- 
ferences it  is  impossible  to  enter ;  they  were  daily  con- 
tinued while  he  was  yet  spared ;  and  this  able  exposition 
of  the  truth,  and  the  sublime  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
soon  influenced,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  the 
mind  of  one  who  had  loved  the  principles  of  the 
Fatalist,  and,  for  some  time,  shut  out  from  his  soul 
the  hope  and  the  belief  of  a  resurrection.  He  daily 
renounced  his  atrocious  opinions;  the  coming  hour 
brought  with  it  the  conviction  of  his  past  crimes ;  he 
indulged  in  no  visionary  excitement,  but  fortified  his 
mind  by  earnest  prayer,  by  constant  meditation,  and 
the  exercise  of  a  sincere  repentance.  He  endeavoured 
similarly  to  influence  the  views  of  Count  Brandt; 
he  avowed  his  conversion,  and  this  with  a  simplicity 
of  feeling  and  of  manner  which  forms  the  strongest 
evidence  of  its  truth.  "  Many  of  his  friends,"  says  Dr. 
Muntei',  "  whom  I  told  of  his  present  turn  of  thought, 
and  of  his  conduct,  would  not  believe  it :  however,  / 
had  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity." 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April,  1772, 
that  he  was  led  out  to  die.  He  passed  with  humility 
through  the  crowd  of  spectators  which  surrounded  the 
scaffold.  He  was  pale,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  spoke,  but  he  evinced  both  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion. He  hastened  towards  the  block  that  was  yet 
stained  by  the  blood  of  his  friend,  and  quietly  suffered 
the  severe  penalties  that  had  been  decreed. 

The  character  of  Struensee  has  been  variously 
described :  by  some  he  is  considered  as  a  mere 
political  adventurer,  whose  rise  and  fall  were  equally 
the  consequence  of  intrigue.  Here  he  is  not  thus 
to  be  considered;  but  as  a  reraarkablfi  and  in- 
structive example  of  the  influence  of  Religion  on  the 
mind.  It  found  him  proud  and  sceptical,  indifferent 
to  the  commands  of  the  divine  law,  and  a  believer  in 
the  perfection  of  unassisted  human  reason.  He  was 
the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  patron  of  the 
passions  of  others.  He  considered  that  virtue  con- 
sisted in  nothing  else  but  in  actions  which  are  useful 
to  soc^ty,  and  of  the  principles  of  that  utility  he 
formec  himself  the  judge.  He  looked  upon  revealed 
Religion  as  unnecessary;  and  its  effects,  as  he  never 
had  perceived  them,  he  disregarded.  But  great  was 
the  change  effected  in  his  opinion.  His  conferences 
with  Dr.  Munter  should  be  diligently  read,  as  display- 
ing the  means  by  which  that  good  man  was  successful, 
under  the  Almighty,  in  recalling  his  mind  from  its 
past  delusions,  in  rendering  him  a  contrite  and  devout 
believer,  restoring  him  to  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  teaching  him  to  await,  with  faith  and 
repentance,  the  merciful  dispensations  of  his  Creator. 
The  case  of  Count  Struensee,  then,  may  be  classed 
among  the  many  instances  of  the'  power  of  Religion 
to  reclaim  the  infidel  from  the  false  reasonings  of 
philosophical  unbelief;  to  arrest  him  in  his  course 
of  self-indulgence;  in  society,  to  "showliim  how  to 
live,"  and,  in  solitude,  to  "  teach  him  how  to  die.** 
We  may  learn  from  it  that  the  real  happiness  of  this 
life  consists  not  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  nor  in  the 
pursuits  of  ambition,-  but  is  only  to  be  attained"by  an 
affectionate  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  and  the  ciil  • 
tivation  of  inward  purity.  '  S.  "H. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  resorted  to, 
of  late  years,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education/  as 
among  the  lower,  so  also  among  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  of  society,  perhaps  there  is  none  which 
appears  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  more  general  suc- 
cess, attended  with  less  risk  of  failure,  than  a  renewed 
and  increased  attention  to  the  established  Grammar 
Schools,  of  ancient  foundation,  to  be  found,  in  a 
higher  or  lower  state  of  prosperity,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  these  is,  in- 
deed, so  considerable,  that,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, they  would  seem  adequate  to  the  entire  wants 
of  the  community,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Established  Church,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  some 
other  very  large  towns.  The  endowment  of  these 
schools,  is,  in  many  cases,  little  more  than  nominal ; 
in  others,  it  affords  a  competent  remuneration  for  one 
or  more  masters,  while,  in  some  rare  instances,  it 
suffices  for  the  support  of  a  great  and  splendid  esta- 
blishment. This  difference  has  existed,  no  doubt,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  first.  The  munificent  foun- 
dation of  a  prince,  a  prelate,  or  a  noble,  (with  whom 
the  wealthy  merchant  may  not  unfitly  be  associated,) 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  placed,  originally,  on  a 
far  different  footing  from  those  which  owe  their 
origin  to  a  bounty,  equally  honourable  in  its  character, 
but  less  supported  by  opulence  and  power.  This 
disparity,  however,  has  been  prodigiously  increased 
by  the  operation  of  other  causes,  affecting  the  value 
of  property  generally,  more  particularly  by  the  great 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  as  compared  with 
that  of  land.  In  fact,  where  the  ancient  grant  is  an 
annual  payment  of  a  given  sum  of  money,  it  no 
longer  fulfils,  in  the  remotest  degree,  the  intention  of 
the  founder :  on  the  other  hand,  where  lands  have 
been  assigned,  they  now,  in  most  cases,  produce  an 
income  exceeding  almost  in  an  equal  ratio  the  en- 
dowment originally  contemplated.  These  considera- 
tions will  have  considerable  weight  in  determining 
the  present  constitution  of  each  particular  school. 
A  gratuitous  education  cannot  now  be  afforded  where 
the  provision  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  exists  only 
in  name.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  funds  are  so 
prodigiously  increased,  as  they  are  known  to  be  in 
some  instances,  they  will  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  intention  of  the  donor,  by  the  foun- 
dation of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  the  erection 
of  splendid  and  suitable  buildings,  the  establishment 
of  school  libraries,  &c, ;  in  a  word,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  those  seminaries  of  public  education  which 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
sound  learning  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  formation 
of  the  national  mind,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  aristocracy 
at  large, — in  the  senate, — and  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literary  and  professional  life. 

The  endowment,  however,  in  most  cases,  may  be 
considered  as  the  least  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  an  anciently  founded  Grammar  School,  It  is,  or 
may  be,  conducted  on  established  principles,  arising 
out  of  its  acknowledged  constitution,  and  not  framed 
to  meet  the  opinions,  or  second  the  views,  of  any 
particular  persons  or  parties.  Hence,  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  is  looked  on  witliout  jealousy,  and  conducted 
without  interruption.  Whatever  control  is  necessary 
or  desirable,  may  and  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the 
patrons  and  trustees,  especially  in  the  choice  of  a 
master ;  who  ought  to  be  selected  with  the  more  care, 
impartiality,  and  discretion,  as  no  subsequent  inter- 
vention, on  their  parts,  short  of  absolute  removal, 
can  remedy  an  error  committed  in  this  most  import- 
ant point :  but  as  the  school  is  neither  their  property, 


nor  of  their  own  creation,  they  are  little  likely  to  be 
tempted  either  to  sacrifice  it  to  their  interests,  or  to 
disturb  it  by  any  undue  interference. 

The  Foundation  Grammar  School  has,  besides,  a 
past  history,  affording  in  many  cases  exciting  and 
endearing  recollections.  Honoured  names  are  re- 
corded in  its  archives, — masters  or  scholars,  who,  in 
former  times,  have  given  it  reputation,  and  who  arc 
still  remembered  as  objects  of  imitation,  and  of  honest 
pride.  If,  in  decay,  it  may  have  yet  some  period  of 
past  prosperity  to  look  back  upon,  to  show  what  it 
once  has  been,  and  what  it  may  again  become. 

Moreover,  it  possesses  local  advantages  not  soon 
or  easily  to  be  created  in  favour  of  any  new  establish- 
ment. Where  the  palrent  has  been  educated,  there 
he  naturally  desires  to  send  his  child.  The  very 
locality  of  the  school  touches  a  chord  of  memory  in 
the  minds  of  many,  perhaps  influential  persons,  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated ; 
persons  who  cannot  but  take  pleasure  in  its  perma- 
nence, and  who  may  probably  be  induced  to  study 
its  improvement.  This  is  a  consideration  of  no  small 
moment}  for  it  is  from  local  patronage, — from  the 
fostering  care  and  exertions  of  individuals  personally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  each  particular  school, 
that  the  greatest  general  improvement  is  to  be  antici-  J 
pated,  rather  than  from  legislative  enactments,  which,  f| 
however  skilfully  framed,  can  never  be  made  to  meet 
the  varying  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

Lastly,  the  Foundation  School  has  a  substantive 
existence,  independent  of  those  favourable  conjunc- 
tures which  fashion,  caprice,  and  other  causes  of 
transient  operation,  contribute  to  produce,  and  which 
are  usually  too  short-lived  to  ensure  a  continuance  of 
a  prosperity  which  rests  on  so  uncertain  a  basis. 
Schools,  not  protected  by  a  foundation,  are,  indeed, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  mutability  of  fortune ;  being 
more  easily  raised  to  eminence,  with  no  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  than  kept  in  repute,  by  the  most  j 
shining  abilities,  and  the  most  unwearied  exertion: 
but  the  Foundation  School  outlives  the  periods  of  ' 
declension  to  which  it  may  be  subject,  and  gathers 
strength  again,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  favour- 
able change. 

These,  and  many  other  circumstances  connected 
with  an  anciently  founded  Grammar  School,  consti- 
tute that  genius  loci  which  exercises  so  peculiar  and 
so  beneficial  an  influence  in  certain  seats  of  learning  ; 
an  influence  more  easily  appreciated  by  its  effects, 
than  referred  to  its  causes,  and  which  is  far  more  • 
easily  preserved  where  it  is  actually  found,  than 
created  where  it  does  not  exist. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  let  our  ancient  Grammar 
Schools,  however  humble  may  be  their  foundation, 
be  regarded  with  feelings  of  affectionate  reverence,  as 
monuments  of  a  well-directed  beneficence,  which  can 
never  cease  to  deserve  imitation,  and  to  claim  respect. 
True  it  is,  that  in  too  many  instances  they  have 
ceased,  for  a  while,  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended, — that  the  ancient  school-rooms 
have  fallen  to  decay, — and  the  masterships,  where  the 
funds  are  considerable,  reduced  to  sinecures.  But 
such  abuses  are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  these 
institutions.  They  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  but  are  to  be  attributed  to  change  J 
of  circumstances,  not  met  by  a  corresponding  change  i 
of  management;  which,  again,  must  be  imputed  to 
the  long- continued  apathy  of  the  public  mind  on 
these,  and  other  subjects  of  equal  or  greater  interest. 
The  same  apathy  which  suffered  the  population 
throughout  the  country  to  outgrow  the  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  the  churches,  to  an  extent  which 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate, — contenting  itself  with 
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barely  keeping  in  repair,  and  this  in  the  most  tasteless 
and  niggardly  manner,  the  beautiful  structures  left 
to  us  by  the  beneficent  piety  of  our  ancestors.  A 
different  spirit  is  now  awake,  from  which  the  happiest 
results  are  to  be  anticipated.  The  manner  in  which 
several  of  the  most  important  Corporation  Schools 
have  been  disposed  of  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  state  in  which  they  are  at  present  found,  evinces 
that  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  set  the  old 
machinery  at  work,  with  such  accommodation  to 
existing  circumstances  as  the  change  of  times  may 
have  rendered  indispensable. 

Of  Helleston  School,  in  Cornwall,  a  view  of  which 
is  given  in  the  above  engraving,  the  foundation  and 
early  history  are  entirely  unknown.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  at  a  very  early 
period.  From  a  memorandum  in  the  register  of  the 
parish  of  Landewednack,  situate  twelve  miles  from 
Helleston,  we  learn  that  the  school  was  rebuilt  in  the 
year  1610  j  and  as  it  is  endowed  with  the*  sum  of 
twenty  marks,  a  denomination  of  money  which  had 
even  at  that  time  fallen  into  disuse,  its  foundation 
may,  with  probability,  be  referred  at  least  to  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  central  position, 
as  respects  the  western  part  of  Cornwall,  in  a  clean, 
quiet,  and  highly-respectable  town,  with  some  other 


local  advantages,  will  probably  always  render  it 
popular  (when  under  able  superintendence)  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood;  while  the  remarkable  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  may  occasionally  draw  pupils 
from  a  distance.  A  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  derived  any  part  of  their  education  from  this 
school,  takes  place,  annually,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  and  is  very  largely 
attended.  On  this  occasion,  the  pupils  undergo  a 
public  examination,  and  various  prizes  are  awarded. 

The  edifice  of  1 61 0  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently 
humble,  and  it  was  succeeded,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  by  another  of  not  much  higher  pre- 
tension. It  has  now  been  rebuilt  in  a  very  superior 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Nightwick, 
architect,  of  Plymouth.  The  entrance  from  the  town 
is  a  somewhat  enriched  specimen  of  Tudor  Gothic. 
The  north  front,  facing  the  play-ground,  in  which  are 
the  windows  of  the  dormitories,  dining-room,  and 
library,  as  well  as  of  the  school-room,  are  of  a 
plainer  character.  C. 

How  delightful  is  the  communication  furnishefl  to  these 
volumes  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Coleridge,  the  Poet's  nephew, 
who  places  the  old  man  before  us,  as  stopping  short  one 
Sunday  morning,  as  he  entered  the  church-yaid  on  Rich- 
mond-hill, and  exclaiming,  "  I  feel  as  if  God  had  given 
man  fifty-two  Springs  in  every  year !" — Quarterly  Review 
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ON  LIGHT, 

AND  ITS  INFLUENCES  ON  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
NATURE 

The  metaphorical  expressions  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
with  respect  to  light,  sufficiently  evince  the  value  in 
which  that  inestimable  gift  is  held.  In  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  indeed,  not  only  are  temporal  blessings 
compared  to  light,  and  temporal  evils  to  darkness, 
but  holy  deeds  are  frequently  described  under  the 
character  of  the  former,  and  unholy  deeds  under  the 
character  of  the  latter;  and  with  respect  either  to 
classical  or  oriental  literature,  a  thousand  instances 
might  easily  be  adduced,  illustrative  of  the  same  me- 
taphorical use  of  the  terms  in  question. 

When,  after  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  the 
mariner  first  perceives  the  dawn  of  returning  day, 
although  that  dawn  discover  to  his  view  the  evil  plight 
to  which  the  storm  has  reduced  his  vessel,  why  does 
he  still  hail  day's  harbinger  as  his  greatest  relief,  but 
because  without  the  aid  of  light  he  could  not  possibly 
extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  ? 
Or,  when  the  child,  awakened  frona  its  sleep,  finds 
itself  alone  in  darkness,  why  is  it  overwhelmed  with 
terror,  and  why  does  it  call  out  for  protection,  but 
from  the  influence  of  those  undefined  fears  which 
naturally  occur  to  the  mind  under  the  privation  of 
light? 

There  is  something  so  congenial  to  our  nature 
in  light,  something  so  repulsive  in  darkness,  that, 
probably,  on  tliis  ground  alone,  the  very  aspect  of 
inanimate  things  is  instinctively  either  grateful  or  the 
reverse,  in  consequence  of  our  being  reminded  by 
that  aspect  of  the  one  or  of  the  other :  so  that,  on 
this  principle,  perhaps,  particular  colours,  through- 
out every  province, of  nature,  are  more  or  less  accept- 
able in  proportion  as  they  approach  nearest,  or  recede 
farthest,  from  the  character  of  light,  whether  reflected 
immediately  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  from  the 
azure  of  the  sky,  or  from  the  thousand  brilliant  hues 
with  which  the  setting  or  the  rising  sun  illuminates 
its  attendant  clouds. 

The  abundant  supply  of  light,  from  its  natural 
source  the  sun,  and  the  easie  with  which  it  is  produ- 
cible by  artificial  means,  during  the  absence  of  that 
luminary,  render  us  habitually  less  sensible  of  its 
real  value  than,  undoubtedly,  we  should  be,  were  we 
to  experience  a  long-continued  privation  of  it.  And 
as  to  the  regularly  periodical  privation  of  it,  which 
we  experience  in  consequence  of  the  alternation  of 
night  with  day,  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  that 
it  is  obviously  beneficial ;  inasmuch  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  absence,  sleep  is  both  directly 
and  indirectly  conciliated,  without  which  gift  of 
heaven,  all  our  faculties  would  soon  be  exhausted, 
and  all  our  happiness  consequently  extinguished. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  sleep  on  our  whole  frame 
is  too  obvious  in  its  eflFects  to  require  any  formal 
demonstration  ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider 
its  relation  to  the  absence  of  light.  It  appears  then, 
that,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  invariably  follows  a  long-continued 
exercise  of  our  powers,  either  corporeal  or  mental ; 
and,  unless  this  sense  of  uneasiness  have  been  pro- 
duced by  too  inordinate  exercise,  it  is  soon  relieved 
by  that  state  of  the  system  which  we  call  sleep ;  during 
the  continuance  of  which,  provided  it  be  sound,  and 
of  a  perfectly  healthy  character,  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  body  become  relaxed,  and  the  nervous 
system  remains  comparatively  inactive ;  the  whole 
body  acquiring,  lay  this  temporary  cessation  of  its 
energies,  a  renovated  accumulation  of  those  powers 
which  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  active  and 
intellectual  life. 


By  the  periodical  succession  of  night  to  day,  we 
are  naturally  disposed  to  yield  to  the  sensation  of 
approaching  sleep.  For,  with  the  absence  of  light 
cease  all  the  usual  stimuli  of  that  sense,  which  is 
accommodated  to  the  impulse  of  this  agent,  and 
which  calls  our  faculties  into  action  more  frequently 
than  any  other. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  directly, 
that  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  between  dark- 
ness and  sleep,  yet  this  connexion  is  rendered,  at 
least,  highly  probable,  by  the  effect  usually  produced 
on  the  approach  of  darkness  upon  animals  in  general, 
but  more  remarkably  on  birds  ;  for,  with  the  excep-  M 
tion  of  those  whose  habits  are  nocturnal,  all  birds  I 
betake  themselves  to  sleep  as  soon  as  night  ap- 
proaches ;  and  if  darkness  should  anticipate  night  by 
many  hours,  as  happens  when  any  considerable 
eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  we  still  find  that  the  birds  of  the  field,  as  well 
as  our  domesticated  fowls,  give  the  same  indications 
of  composing  themselves  to  sleep  as  at  the  regular 
period  of  sunset. 

The  privation  of  light  is  rarely,  if  ever,  total ;  for 
though  the  empire  of  time  is  divided  in  nearly  equal 
proportion  between  day  and  night,  there  are  compa- 
ratively few  nights  in  which  there  is  not  diffused 
through  the  air  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  for  many 
of  the  purposes  of  life.  Nor,  with  respect  to  those 
persons  who  either  were  born  blind,  or  became  blind 
in  early  infancy,  is  the  absence  of  light  felt  with  any 
degree  of  severity;  for,  in  such  instances,  although 
the  individual  may  be  made  to  understand  that  he 
wants  some  faculty  which  those  around  him  possess, 
there  cannot  be,  however,  any  consciousness  of  pri- 
vation where  there  never  had  been  actually  any  enjoy- 
ment; or  where  there  was  no  recollection  of  it,  if  it 
had  for  a  time  existed.  And  even  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  deprived  of  sight  long  sub- 
sequently to  birth,  although  the  recollection  of  the 
former  enjoyment  must  more  or  less  imbitter  their 
present  state,  yet  so  long  as  the  offices  of  surround- 
ing friends  are  the  means  of  administering  to  their 
comfort,  more  especially  if  those  offices  are  fulfilled 
with  kindness,  the  mind  soon  becomes  reconciled  to 
the  privation;  for  it  is  a  fact  repeatedly  observed, 
that  blind  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
usually  cheerful.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  com- 
pensation which  nature  affords  to  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight,  in  the  consequently  quickened 
activity  of  some  of  the  other  senses. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  all 
the  faculties  and  recollections  of  man  remaining  un- 
altered, and  the  general  processes  of  nature  continuing, 
if  possible,  the  same  as  they  are  now,  the  existence 
of  light  were  withdrawn  from  the  earth, — what  would 
then  be  the  condition  of  mankind  ?  How  could 
those  occupations  of  life  be  pursued  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  our  simplest  wants  ?  Who, 
in  that  case,  should  yoke  the  ox  to  the  plough,  or 
sow  the  seed,  or  reap  the  harvest  ?  But,  indeed,  under 
such  a  supposition,  there  would  soon  be  neither  seed 
for  the  ground,  nor  grain  for  iohd  :  for,  if  deprived 
of  light,  the  character  of  vegetation  is  completely 
altered,  and  its  results,  as  far  as  general  utility  is 
concerned,  destroyed.  Or  suppose,  further,  that  these 
necessary  supplies  of  life  were  no  longer  required,  on 
account  of  some  consequent  alteration  in  our  physical 
constitution,  or  that  they  were  procured  for  us  by 
any  unknown  means;  yet,  in  all  the  higher  enjoy- 
ments of  our  nature,  how  cheerless,  how  utterly 
miserable  would  be  our  situation !  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, wisdom  would  not  only  be 
At  one  entrance  quite  shut  out, 
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but  no  other  entrance  could  then  be  found  for  it;  for 
of  the  other  senses,  the  only  remaining  inldts  of 
knowledge  with  reference  to  an  external  world,  there 
is  not  one,  which,  if  unaided  by  sight,  could  be  of 
any  practical  value.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  our 
inward  feelings,  though  we  should,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  spared  by  the  privation  of  light,  the  worse  than 
corporeal  pain  of  the  averted  eye  of  those  who  ought 
to  meet  us  with  gratitude  and  affection,  we  should, 
on  the  other  hand,  lose  the  beams  of  filial  or  parental 
love,  of  which  even  a  momentary  smile  outweighs  an 
age  of  pain. 

In  the  vegetable  world,  upon  the  products  of  which 
animal  existence  ultimately  depend,  light  is  the 
prime  mover  of  every  change  that  takes  place,  from 
the  moment  the  germ  emerges  from  the  soil.  Ex- 
clude the  agency  of  light,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
most  experienced  botanist  might  possibly  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  plant  with  which  he  is  otherwise  most 
familiar;  so  completely  obliterated  are  all  its  natural 
characters,  whether  of  colour,  form,  taste,  or  odour. 
Thus  the  faded  colour  of  the  interior  leaves  of  the 
lettuce  and  other  culinary  vegetables,  is  the  result  of 
such  a  degree  of  compression  of  the  body  of  the 
plant  as  excludes  the  admission  of  light  beyond  the 
exterior  leaves.  Again,  if  a  branch  of  ivy,  or  of 
any  spreading  plant,  happen  to  penetrate,  during 
the  progress  of  its  vegetation,  into  a  dark  cellar,  or 
any  similar  subterraneaus  situation,  it  is  observable 
that,  with  the  total  loss  of  colour,  its  growth  advances 
with  great  rapidity,  but  the  proportions  alter  to 
such  a  degree  as  often  to  mask  its  original  form. 
Lastly,  which  in  a  practical  point  of  view  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  if  a  plant  which  has  grown 
without  the  influence  of  light  be  chemically  examined, 
its  juices,  it  might  almost  be  said,  its  Vv'hole  substance, 
would  be  found  to  consist  of  little  else  than  mere 
water ;  and  whatever  odour  it  may  have,  is  character- 
istic, not  of  its  original  nature,  but  of  its  unnatural 
mode  of  growth;  becoming,  in  short,  very  like  that 
of  a  common  fungus.  The  total  result  is,  that  all 
the  native  beauties  and  uses  of  a  vegetable  growing 
under  these  circumstances,  are  lost.  The  eye  is 
neither  delighted  by  any  variety  or  brightness  of 
colour;  nor  is  the  sense  of  smell  gratified  by  any 
fragrance :  the  degeneracy  of  its  fibre  into  a  mere 
pulp,  renders  it  unfit  for  any  mechanical  purpose,- 
and  the  resinous,  and  other  principles,  on  which  its 
nutritive  and  medicinal  virtues  depend,  cease  to  be 
developed.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  bleach- 
ing of  plants  is  useful  in  correcting  the  acrid  taste 
which  belongs  to  them  in  their  natural  state,  as  in 
the  case  of  endive  and  celery. 

The  observation  of  those  modifications  which  light 
undergoes  when  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
has  given  rise  to  one  of  those  impressive  arts  which 
are  capable  of  contributing  no  less  to  the  refinement 
of  society  at  large,  than  to  the  gratification  of  the 
individuals  who  cultivate  or  admire  them.  For  who 
can  look  on  the  productions  of  such  masters  as 
Guido,  Raphael,  or  Michael  Angelo,  without  imbi- 
bing a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  animated  them 
in  the  execution  of  their  inimitable  works  ?  or,  in  the 
retirement  of  domestic,  life,  who  can  successfully 
describe  those  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the 
portrait  of  a  beloved  object,  a  child  or  parent,  now  ao 
more ;  or  by  the  representation  of  that  home  and  its 
surrounding  scenery,  in  which  the  careless  and  happy 
hours  of  childhood  were  passed  ? 

The  intrinsic  source  of  the  pleasure  which  we  ex- 
perience from  the  contemplation  of  a  painting,  is 
probably  to  be  sought  for  in  that  principle  of  our 
nature,  of  more  extensive  influence,  perhaps,  than  is 


generally  supposed,  which  derives  a  gratification  from 
perceiving  the  resemblance  of  actual  or  probable 
truth;  or  even,  and  sometimes  in  a  higher  degree, 
from  the  delineation  of  fictitious  characters  and 
scenes.  Hence  the  art  of  painting  is  easily  made  the 
vehicle  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  horrible,  no  less  than 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;  and  hence,  also, 
the  painter  may  incur  a  considerable  degree  of  moral 
responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  his  art.  But  this 
view  of  the  subject,  though  fertile  in  reflections  of 
great  moment,  and  practically  too  much  neglected, 
d-oes  not  belong  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 
[Abridged  from  Kidd's  Bridgewater  Treatise.'] 


In  general  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  little  minds  to  attam 
splendid  situations.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  j^eat 
minds  to  attain  the  place  to  which  their  merit  fully  entitles 
them.  In  the  first  place,  elevation  of  sentiment  is  almost 
always  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  fortune;  it  is  an 
effectual  barrier  against  a  thousand  easy  and  certain  means 
of  advancement;  talents  are  even  adverse  to  advancement, 
unless  they  be  accompanied  with  vast  intrepidity  of  soul ; 
with  a  sort  of  courage  that  men  of  truly  honest  and  upright 
hearts  do  not  wish  to  possess.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  multiply  our  means  of  attaining  the  proposed  end, 
they,  on  the  other,  place  before  our  eyes,  in  but  too  forcible 
a  point  of  view,  the  obstacles  we  have  to  surmount.  This 
inconvenience  is  great,  and  the  multiplication  of  our  means 
is  not  always  an  advantage.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  care- 
fully examining  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  attained  to 
any  extraordinary  fortune,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  believe 
there  is  nothing  so  sure  of  succeeding  as  not  to  be  over- 
briUiant.  as  to  be  entirely  wrapped  up  in  oneself,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  perseverance  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  rebuffs 
it  may  meet  with,,  never  relaxes  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object. 
It  is  incredible  what  may  be  done  by  dint  of  importunity 
alone;  and  where  shall  we  find  the  man  of  real  talents  who 
knows  how  to  be  importunate  enough  ?  He  is  too  soon 
overcome  with  the  disgust  inspired  by  all  matters  which 
have  interest  only  for  their  object,  with  the  desire  of  per- 
petual solicitation;  he  is  too  much  alive  to  all  the  little 
movements  visible  on  the  countenance  of  the  person 
solicited,  and  he  gives  up  the  pursuit.  The  fool  sees  none 
of  these  things,  feels  none  of  these  things — he  pursues  his 

object  with  unremitted  ardour,  and  at  length  attains  it. 

Baron  de  Grimm. 


A  Christian,  on  his  death-bed,  being  asked,  "  Whether 
he  thought  he  should  die  ?  "  Yes,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  that 
gives  me  no  uneasiness :  if  I  die,  I  shall  be  with  God ;  and 
if  I  live,  God  will  be  with  me." 


Some  years  ago  a  clergyman  was  addressed  by  his  friend 
thus : — "  You  have  a  very  large  family  :  you  have  as  many 
children  as  the  patriarch  Jacob."  "  True  !"  answered  the 
good  old  Divine ;  "  and  I  have  also  Jacob's  God  to  provide 
for  them." 


When  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  the  divine  moral 
law  relates  to  our  duty  to  our  neighbours,  and  how  much 
filthy  habits  are  injurious  to  them,  we  surely  need  feel  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness. Hodgkin. 

Be  cautious  with  whom  you  associate,  and  never  give  your 
company  or  your  confidence  to  persons  of  whose  good  prin- 
ciples you  are  not  certain.  No  person  that  is  an  enemy  to 
God,  can  be  a  friend  to  man.  He  that  has  already  proved 
himself  ungrateful  to  the  Author  of  every  blessing,  will 
not  scruple,  when  it  will  serve  his  turn,  to  shake  ofi"  a 
fellow-worm  like  himself.  He  may  render  you  instrumental 
to  his  own  purposes,  but  he  will  never  benefit  you.  A  bad 
man  is  a  curse  to  others ;  as  he  is  secretly,  notwi';hstanding 
all  his  boasting  and  afl"ected  gaiety,  a  burden  to  himself. 
Shun  him  as  you  would  a  serpent  in  your  path.  Be  not 
seduced  by  his  i-ank,  his  wealth,  his  wit,  or  his  influence. 
Think  of  him  as  already  in  the  grave;  think  of  him  as 
standing  before  the  everlasting  God  in  judgment.  This 
awful  reality  will  instantly  strip  off  all  that  is  now  so  im- 
posing, and  present  him  in  his  true  light,  the  object  rather 
of  your  compassion,  and  of  your  prayers — than  of  your 
wonder  or  imitation. — Bishop  Coleridge. 
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USES  OF  WATER. 
If  wc  would  have  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance of  water  in  the  daily  and  hourly  occurrences 
of  life,  let  us,  in  imagination,  accompany  an  individual 
of  moderate  rank  and  condition  in  society,  from  the 
time  of  his  rising  in  the  morning,  till  the  hour  of 
sleep  at  night,  in  order  to  observe  the  utility  of  water 
in  administering,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  to  his 
various  wants  and  habits.  How  great  is  the  comfort, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  salubrity  of  the  practice,  which 
results  to  him  from  the  application  of  water  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  by  means  either  of  the  bath  or 
any  simpler  process !  And,  again,  the  change  of  the 
linen  in  which  he  is  partially  clothed,  is  rendered 
equally  comfortable  and  salutary,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  previously  submitted  to  the  process 
of  washing.  The  infusion  of  coffee  or  of  tea,  which 
is,  probably,  an  essential  part  of  his  earliest  meal, 
could  not  have  been  prepared  without  water ;  neither 
could  the  flour,  of  which  his  bread  consists,  have 
been  kneaded ;  nor  the  food  of  his  subsequent  meal, 
the  broths,  and  most  of  the  vegetables,  at  least,  have 
been  rendered  digestible,  without  the  aid  of  the 
same  fluid ;  and,  with  respect  to  his  common  beve- 
rage, whether  milk,  or  any  form  of  fermented  liquor, 
water  still  constitutes  the  main  bulk  of  that  beverage. 

So  far  the  use  of  water  is  directly  and  immediately 
necessary  to  his  comfort  and  subsistence ;  but  its 
indirect  and  remote  necessity  is  equally  observable  in 
all  that  surrounds  him.  There  is  scarcely  an  article 
of  his  apparel,  in  some  part  of  the  preparation  of 
which,  water  has  not  been  necessarily  employed.  In 
the  tanning  of  the  leather  of  his  shoes  ;  in  the  dress- 
ing of  the  flax  of  which  his  linen  is  made ;  in  the 
dyeing  of  the  wool  of  his  coat,  or  of  the  materials  of 
his  hat.  Without  water,  the  China  or  earthen  cups, 
out  of  which  he  drinks,  could  not  have  been  turned 
on  the  lathe  j  nor  the  bricks,  of  which  his  house  is 
constructed,  nor  the  mortar  by  which  they  are  ce- 
mented, have  been  formed.  The  ink  with  which  he 
writes,  and  the  paper  which  receives  it,  could  not 
have  been  made  without  the  use  of  water.  The  knife 
with  which  he  divides  his  sohd  food,  and  the  spoon 
with  which  he  conveys  it,  when  in  a  liquid  form,  to 
his  mouth,  could  not  have  been,  or  at  least,  have 
not,  probably,  been  formed,  without  the  application 
i/f  water,  during  some  part  of  the  process  of  making 
them. 

By  water  the  medicinal  principles  of  various  vege- 
table and  mineral  substances  are  extracted,  and 
rendered  portable,  which  could  ^t  be  introduced 
into  the  animal  system  in  a  solid  state :  and  this 
element  itself  becomes  occasionally  a  most  powerful 
medicinal  instrument  by  its  external  appUcation,  in 
every  one  of  its  forms  j  whether  as  a  liquid,  under 
the  name  of  cold  or  warm  bath,  or  in  the  form  of 
ice,  in  restraining  inflammation  and  haemorrhage ;  or 
lastly,  in  the  state  of  steam,  as  in  the  application  of 
the  vapour-bath. 

[Kidd's  Bridgewater  TreatiseJ] 

Health  is  more  frequently  undermined  by  the  gradual 
operation  of  constant,  though  disregarded  causes,  than  by 
any  great  and  marked  exposures  of  an  accidental  kind ; 
and  is,  consequently,  more  effectually  to  be  preserved  by  a 
judicious  and  steady  observance  of  the  organic  laws  in 
daily  life,  than  by  exclusive  attention  to  any  particular 
function,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest. Combe. 

It  is  not  from  great  occurrences  alone,  that  a  correct  judg- 
ment is  formed  of  men  and  things ;  it  is  more  from  the 
daily,  common  round,  than  from  the  great  and  blazoned 
events,  that  a  just  knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  characters 
of  individuals ;  perhaps,  also,  of  empires,  nations,  and 
colonies. G.  P. 


DUTCH  FARMERS  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  Dutch  former  lives  in  a  lonely  sequestered  vale,  rich 
in  Hocks  and  herds,  and  abundantly  blessed  with  the  means 
of  good  living.  Sometimes,  like  a  patriarch,  he  presides 
over  a  family  of  eighteen  or  twenty  children,  and  a  vast 
retinue  of  slaves,  when  his  station  is  one  of  no  mean  order 
He  sits  at  the  head  of  his  table  with  his  hat  on,  his  pipe 
generally  stuck  in  it  by  way  of  ornament.  Previous  to 
dinner,  a  small  tub  of  water  is  brought  to  him,  in  which 
his  face,  hands,  and  feet,  are  washed.  The  tub  is  then 
taken  to  the  next  in  importance  in  the  family,  who  is  gene- 
rally the  eldest  son  or  the  mother,  who  go  through  the 
same  process;  and  afterwards  the  whole  group  do  the  same 
in  their  turn.  After  this  is  concluded,  a  little  boy,  generally 
some  adopted  or  favourite  slave,  stands  up  and  chants  a 
long  poetical  grace,  to  which  the  most  respectful  attention 
is  paid,  and  the  repast  commences. 

No  one  can  stay  too  long  at  the  house  of  a  Dutchman, 
nor  can  he  ever  wear  out  his  blunt  hospitality.  When  you 
talk  of  leaving,  the  boor  is  distressed,  and  immediately 
asks  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  "  An't  I  nice  ? — An't  wife 
nice  ?  An't  slaves  good  ?"  If  business  be  advanced  as 
the  excuse  to  go,  he  lirges  you  to  stay  with  "Never  mind 
the  business  now ;  do  it  another  time."  If  you  still  persist, 
he  is  sorry;  concern  and  regret  are  expressed  by  the  whole 
family ;  and  his  slaves  are  drawn  up  to  witness  your 
departure.  He  expects  no  other  acknowledgment  of  his 
attention  than  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  each  of  the  slaves,  who, 
when  they  get  it,  immediately  commence  rubbing  their  teeth 
with  it. 

The  Dutch,  at  the  Cape,  appear  to  agree  with  the  Spanish 
proverb  that  "Haste  comes  from  the  devil,"  for  they  are 
most  dilatory  persons  in  transacting  business.  If  a  Dutch- 
man calls  on  a  person  there,  and  you  ask  him  about  the 
health  of  his  wife,  give  him  some  refreshment  and  plenty 
of  conversation,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  go  away 
without  transacting  the  business  he  came  upon.  He  de- 
parts highly  satisfied  with  you,  and  calls  you  "a  nice  man," 

and  even  "  a  Christian  man, " Webster's  Voyage  of  the 

Chanticleer 


The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  a  Dog,  and 
of  his  capability  of  measuring  time,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 

There  were  two  friends,  one  living  in  London,  and  the 
other  at  Guildford.  These  friends  were  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy ;  and  for  many  years  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
the  London  family  to  pass  the  Christmas  at  Guildford ;  and 
their  uniform  practice  was  to  arrive  to  dinner  the  day  before 
Christmas-day,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  large  spaniel, 
who  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  visited  as  with  the 
visiters.  At  the  end  of  about  seven  years  after  this  plan  ' 
had  been  adhered  to,  the  two  families  had  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding,  which  occasioned  an  omission  of  the 
usual  Christmas  invitation.  About  an  hour  before  dinner, 
on  the  day  before  Christmas-day,  the  Guildford  gentleman, 
standing  at  his  window,  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  "  Well,  my 

dear,  the  W 's  have  thought  better  of  it;  for  I  declare 

they  are  coming  as  usual,  though  we  did  not  invite  them* 
here  comes  Caesar  to  announce  them !"  and  the  dog  came 
trotting  up  to  the  door,  and  was  admitted,  as  usual,  to  the 
parlour.  The  lady  of  the  house  gave  orders  to  prepare 
beds;  dinner  waited  an  hour;  but  no  guests  arrived.  Cassar, 
after  staying  the  exact  number  of  days  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  set  off  for  home,  and  reached  it  in  safety.  The 
correspondence  which  of  necessity  occurred,  had  the  happy 
effect  of  renewing  the  intercourse  of  the  estranged  friends  ; 
and  as  long  as  Caesar  lived,  he  paid  the  annual  visit 
in  company  with  his  master  and  mistress. Jesse. 

The  generous  never  recounts  minutely  the  actions  he  has 
done,  nor  the  prudent  those  he  will  do. — Lavater. 

Sundays  observe;  think  when  the  bells  do  chime, 

'Tis  angels'  music,  therefore  come  not  late: 

God  then  deals  blessings. 

Let  vain  or  busy  thoughts  have  then  no  part: 

Bring  not  thy  plough,  thy  plots,  thy  pleasure  thither. 

Christ  purged  his  temple,  so  must  thou  thy  heart. 

Herbkrt. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  white  marble  statue  of  Newton,  i-epresented  in 
our  engraving,  was  erected  in  1750,  to  the  memory 
of  that  famous  person,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It 
stands  in  the  ante-chapel  of  the  College,  and  is  of 
first-rate  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  being  a  finished 
production  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  L.  F.  Roubiliao, 
about  whom  we  might  say  much  that  would  interest 
our  readers.  This,  however,  we  shall  reserve  to 
another  opportunity,  and  proceed  at  once  to  furnish 
a  memoir  of  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived. 

Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  the 
parish  of  Colsterworth,  Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas- 
day,  old  style,  1 642.  He  was  remarkably  small  and 
tender,  as  a  child,  and  it  was  a  saying  of  his  mother, 
that  at  that  time  she  could  have  put  him  into  a  quart 
mug;  but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  became  robust,  and 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  health  and  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution till  his  eightieth  year.  At  twelve  years  old, 
having  received  some  previous  instruction,  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Grantham,  where,  like 
Bacon  *,  at  about  the  same  age,  he  showed  remark- 
able proofs  of  a  gifted  and  thoughtful  mind.  Instead 
of  playing  with  the  other  boys,  he  was  almost  always 
busied  in  forming  different  kinds  of  models  in  wood : 
for  this  purpose,  he  procured  saws,  hatchets,  ham- 
mers, and  other  tools;  and  even  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  wooden  clock.  The  object,  however,  which 
chiefly  engaged  his  attention,  was  a  new  windmill, 
building  near  Grantham.  Watching  the  progress  of 
its  construction,  he  made  one  on  a  very  small  scale, 
which  in  workmanship  was  considered  equal  to  the 
.'•riginal.  When  finished,  he  set  it  upon  the  top  of 
tlie  house  where  he  lodged;  and  fitting  a  small  piece 
of  linen  to  each  of  the  sails,  saw  how  the  wind  turned 
I  hem.  He  put  a  mouse  into  the  mill,  and  called  it 
Ihe  miller ;  who,  instead  of  helping  to  turn  the  sails, 
as  his  master  wished,  often  stopped  to  eat  the  corn 
that  was  put  in  to  be  ground. 

We  have  not  room,  curious  as  it  might  be,  to 
describe  all  his  various  plans  of  this  kind,  the 
pursuit  of  which  generally  kept  him  low  in  his 
class  at  school :  but  little  did  his  master  and  school- 
fellows imagine,  when  noticing  the  neat  kites  he  flew 
at  Grantham,  and  the  transparent  paper  lanterns  with 
candles  in  them,  fastened  to  their  tails,  which  looked 
at  night  like  so  many  comets,  that  the  young  inventor 
would  one  day  astonish  not  only  Europe,  but  the 
whole  Y>7orld,  by  his  discovery  of  the  intricate  though 
harmonious  laws  of  creation  itself,  and  aid  in  evincing 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  most  wonderful  of  His 
'  p  works  I  And  still  less  did  his  mother  dream  of  this 
mighty  result,  when  she  took  him  away  from  school, 
to  help  in  keeping  his  late  father's  farm,  and  to  attend 
the  Saturday  market  at  Grantham.  Often,  indeed, 
did  he  stop  between  his  home  and  that  town,  to  study 
some  old  book  under  a  hedge;  or  when  set  about 
watching  sheep,  would  he  sit  sadly,  though  not  idli/, 
beneath  a  tree.  It  has  been  said  that  a  really  clever 
person  is  seldom  altogether  idle ;  and,  doubtless,  from 
the  period  at  which  Newton  could  think  and  reason, 
his  mind  was  incessantly  and  profoundly  at  work. 

Such  a  genius  could  not  long  remain  concealed ; 
and  an  uncle,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  became  the  instrument,  under  Provi- 
dence, of  etFectually  directing  the  mind  of  Newton  into 
the  track  for  which  it  was  formed,  by  getting  him 
placed  at  the  University.  Trinity  maintained  at  that 
period,  as  we  believe  it  does  now,  the  leading  place 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  247. 


among  colleges  at  Cambridge,  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics;  and  while  that  royal  foundation  con- 
tinues to  receive  lustre  from  such  names  as  Lord 
Bacon,  Isaac  Barrow,  Cotes,  Newton,  Dryden, 
Bentlky,  and  Porson,  (we  refrain  from  citing  living 
worthies,  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,)  it  shows 
itself  at  this  day  not  undeserving  the  place  of  emi- 
nence which  it  formerly  enjoyed.  Of  this  College,  in 
the  ever- memorable  year  1(JC0,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  the  great  Newton  became  a  member;  Dr. 
Barrow,  a  Fellow  and  Professor,  being  his  friend,  and 
the  director  of  his  studies. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1664,  he  was  driven  from  Cambridge  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  plague,  which  did  not  confine  its  ravages 
'  to  London.  It  was  at  about  this  period  of  his  absence 
from  the  University,  perhaps  when  at  Woolsthorpe, 
that  the  circumstance  of  an  apple  falling  to  the  ground 
from  a  tree,  as  he  sat  beneath  it  in  a  garden,  gave 
him  the  first  idea  ':>f  the  law  of  gravitation,  which 
he  afterwards  followed  out  into  the  most  important 
results.  By  unwearied  application,  he  is  said  to  have 
hence  determined  the  principle  of  motion  of  the  earth, 
the  moon,  the  several  planets,  and  the  comets,  in  their 
respective  orbits  !  One  of  the  best  poets  of  our  times, 
in  his  Lines  on  a  Tear,  exquisitely  alludes  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  mighty  principle  to  the  greatest  and 
the  least  of  things : — 

That  very  law  f  which  moulds  a  tear, 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, — 

Tliat  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 

And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. Rogeiis. 

In  1667,  Newton,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
great  work,  "  The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,"  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  was  elected 
Fellow  of  his  College.  In  1669,  he  succeeded  Bar- 
row, as  Lucasian  professor  of  Mathematics,  and  in 
1672  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  insti- 
tution then  in  its  infancy,  to  which  he  communicated 
his  "  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours."  This  was 
his  favourite  discovery,  and  had,  previous  to  its  pub- 
lication, employed  him  for  thirty  years.  So  early  as 
1664,  he  bought  a  prism  at  Cambridge,  and  in  16G6 
proceeded  to  try,  by  means  of  that  simple  but  valuable 
instrument,  the  laws  of  colours,  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  which  many  and  varying  notions  had  existed. 
It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  present  under- 
taking, to  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  but  we  will 
only  state,  that  the  grand  conclusion  drawn  by  New- 
ton, was,  "  That  light  consists  of  different  rays,  some 
of  which  are  jnore  easily  refrangible  than  others ;"  that 
is,  "  are  more  easily  turned  out  of  their  way  in  passing 
from  one  transparent  body  to  another :  and  it  follows 
that,  after  such  refraction,  they  will  be  separated,  and 
their  distinct  colour  observed." 

Thus  our  great  philosopher,  who  is  represented  in 
his  statue  with  the  prism  in  his  hand,  and  whom 
Thomson  well  terms  the  "  awful  Newton,"  proved  that 
a  beam  of  white  light,  as  emitted  from  the  sun,  con- 
sists of  seven  different  colours ;  namely.  Red,  Orange, 
Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  Indigo,  Violet;  for  into  these 
seven  colours  is  the  beam  separated  by  the  prism  |. 
This  was  a  startling  discovery.  "  I  could  never  think," 
says   the   celebrated   Flamsteed  §,    "  that   whiteness 

t  The  law  of  gravitation. 

i  A  Prism  of  Glass  is,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself, 
"  a  glass  bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends,  and 
three  plain  and  well-polished  sides,  which  meet  in  three  parallel 
lines,  runniiiji  fimji  the  three  angles  of  one  end  to  the  three  angles 
of  the  other  end." 

§  'i'he  Rev.  J.  Flamsteed,  the  first  astronomer-royal,  an  account 
of  whom,  together  with  his  British  Catalogue  of  Stars,  has  lately 
been  edited  by  F.  Baily,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  first  effect  of  this  work  on  the  mind  of  the  general  reader, 
would  probably  be  to  lower  his  opinion  of  Newton's  character, 
which  Flamsteed,  both  in  his  history  of  himself  and  in  his  letters, 
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was  a  compoxind  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  rays 
mixed :  but,  upon  trial,  I  found  all  the  experiments 
succeeded  as  Newton  related  them." 

Strange  to  say,,  this  theory,  when  offered  to  the 
world,  was  received,  in  some  quarters,  not  only 
with  feelings  of  jealous  opposition,  but  of  bitter  un- 
kindness  towards  their  author,  whose  peace  of  mind 
was,  in  consequence,  much  disturbed;  as  appears 
from  the  following  passage  in  his  letter,  to  a  man  of 
science,  dated  1675.  "I  had  some  thoughts  of 
writing  a  further  discourse  about  colours,  to  be  read 
at  one  of  your  assemblies;  but  find  it  yet  against 
the  grain  to  put  pen  to  paper  any  more  on  that 
subject:"  and  in  a  letter  to  Leibnitz,  a  distinguished 
German  astronomer,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
he  remarks,  "  I  was  so  persecuted  with  discussions 
arising  from  the  publication  of  my  theory  of  light, 
that  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  parting  with 
so  substantial  a  blessing  as  my  quiet,  to  run  after  a 
shadow."  Nor  did  his  anxieties,  arising  from  the 
spleen  of  his  enemies,  terminate  here.  He  had,  in- 
deed, been  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint  in  1G99, 
through  the  generous  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
and  knighted  by  Queen  Anne  in  1705;  but  in  1714, 
whilst  much  regarded  in  the  court  of  George  the 
First,  we  find  him  involved  in  a  troublesome  quarrel 
with  Leibnitz,  who  contested  with  him  the  credit  of  a 
valuable  invention  in  mathematics — that  of  Fluxions, 
and  who  tried  to  undermine  him  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  then  Princess  of  Wales,  (afterwards  Queen- 
consort  of  George  the  Second,)  by  representing  our 
great  philosopher's  views  not  only  as  false,  but  as 
tending  to  irreligion.  Newton,  however,  is  known 
to  have  been  a  firm  believer,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
His  discoveries  concerning  the  frame  and  system  of 
the  universe  were  applied  by  him  to  prove  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  to  illustrate  His  power  and 
wisdom  in  the  creation.  He  likewise  studied  with 
the  utmost  attention  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  con- 
sidered several  parts  of  them  with  critical  care,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  series  of  prophecies  and  events 
relating  to  the  Messiah;  and  he  left  behind  him  an 
elaborate  treatise,  to  prove  that  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Daniel's  weeks  was  an  express  prediction  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God. 

He  was  eighty  years  old,  and  appeared  to  be  enjoy- 
ing a  green  old  age,  when  first  seriously  attacked  by 
disease.  It  was  then,  after  many  years  of  robust 
health,  that  he  was  called  to  suffer  agonizing  pains, 
which,  though  they  sometimes  caused  large  drops 
of  perspiration  to  run  down  his  face,  he  bore  with 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  A 
delightful  instance  of  his  mild  and  amiable  temper 
is  on  record,  as  having  occurred  in  the  height  of  his 
fame.  One  day,  on  his  having  been  called  out  of 
his  study  into  an  adjoining  room,  a  favourite  little 
dog  threw  down  a  lighted  candle,  by  which  a  quan- 
tity of  papers,  and  in  them  the  labours  of  years,  were 
consumed.  When  Sir  Isaac  returned,  and  noticed  the 
injury  he  had  sustained,  he  merely  rebuked  the  dog 
by  exclaiming,  "  O  Diamond  !  Diamond  !  thou  little 
knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done!"  In  proof 
of  the  deep  sense  he  entertained  of  his  own  insuflR- 
ciency,  and  of  the  Divine  perfections,  we  are  told,  in 
"  Spence's  Anecdotes,"  that  once,  when  complimented 
on  his  great  discoveries  in  philosophy,  he  answered, 
"  Alas  !  I  am  only  like  a  child,  picking  up  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth."   Some  amusing 

would  lead  us  to  dislike  :  but  those  persons  who  look  below  the 
surface,  will  perceive  in  the  language  of  the  latter  person,  a  querulous 
and  pettish  tone,  when  speaking  of  Newton,  and  ari  eagerness  to  take 
offence  where  none  appears  to  have  been  intended.  Still,  the  volume 
is  curious,  and  the  editor's  task  has  been  faithfully  executed.- 


anecdotes  of  what  we  call  absence  are  also  related  of 
him.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  measure  such  a  mind  as 
Newton's  by  a  common  standard  :  his  strength  lay  in 
thinking  deeply  and  correctly,  not  in  speaking;  and 
whilst  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  for  some  years,  he  seldom  addressed  the 
Plouse. 

This  great  man,  who  is  well  said  on  the  pedestal 
of  his  statue,  to  have  "  surpassed  all  his  fellow  men 
in  genius,"  expired  on  the  18th  of  March,  1/27. 
Unlike  the  other  philosopher  of  England,  Lord 
Bacon,  he  knew  the  proper  value  of  money;  and 
though  far  removed  from  meanness,  became  rich, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  do  many  acts  of  kindness, 
particularly  to  his  poor  relations.  His  London  resi- 
dence was  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
at  a  house  which  may  still  be  seen.  He  was  honour- 
ably interred,  at  the  public  expense,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  m. 


THE  BOUQUETIN,  or  IBEX, 

(Capra  Ibex.) 
This  animal,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
Goat  tribe,  was  formerly  found  in  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees  in  considerable  abundance,  but  has  latterly 
become  much  more  rare,  owing  to  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  hardy  hunters  of  those  regions.  The  whole  of 
the  goat  tribe  are  noted  for  their  cunning  and  lively 
physiognomy,  their  fine  sense  of  smelling,  and  great 
activity  and  sureness  of  foot.  Unlike  many  of  the 
antelopes  and  stags,  the  female  goats  are  all  furnished 
with  horns,  which  are,  however,  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  male.  The  favourite  haunts  of  all  these 
animals  are  the  highest  ranges  of  mountains  to  which 
vegetation  extends,  where  they  may  be  seen  perched 
on  the  summits  of  the  steepest  peaks,  or  on  the  edge 
of  the  profoundcst  precipices.  From  these  lofty  situa- 
tions, their  quickness  of  sight  enables  them  to  per- 
ceive their  enemies  from  a  great  distance.  If  pursued, 
their  activity  is  such,  that  they  can  spring  from  rock 
to  rock  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  If,  by  any  means, 
they  should  be  brought  to  bay,  and  obliged  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  the  danger  to  which  the  hunter  who 
ventures  to  approach  is  exposed  is  very  great :  this 
more  particularly  applies  to  the  species  represented  in 
the  engraving. 

The  following  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Ibex,  is 
extracted  from  Coxe's  Travels  in  Switzerland. 

The  male  Bouquetin  is  larger  than  the  tame  goat,  but 
resembles  it  much  in  the  outer  form.  The  bead  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  with  the  muzzle  thick,  compressed, 
and  a  little  arched;  the  eyes  are  large,  round,  and  have 
much  fire  and  brilliancy.  The  horns  large,  when  of  a  full 
size  weighing  sometiraes  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds.  The 
beard  long,  tawny,  or  dusky.  The  body  short,  thick,  and 
strong. 

The  female  is  one-third  less  than  the  male,  and  not  so 
corpulent;  her  colour  is  less  tawny;  her  horns  very  small, 
and  not  above  eight,  inches  long.  The  young  are  of  a 
dirty  gray  colour. 

In  a  state  of  tranquillity,  the  Bouquetin  generally  carries 
the  head  low,  but  in  running  holds  it  high,  and  even  bends 
it  a  little  forward.  He  mounts  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
fifteen  feet  at  three  leaps,  or  rather  three  successive  bounds 
of  five  feet  each.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  he  found  any 
footing  on  the  rock,  appearing  to  touch  it  merely  to  be 
repelled,  like  an  elastic  substance  striking  against  a  hard 
body.  He  is  not  supposed  to  take  more  than  three  suc- 
cessive leaps  in  this  manner.  If  he  is  between  two  rocks, 
which  are  near  each  other,  and  wants  to  reach  the  top,  he 
leaps  from  the  side  of  one  rock  to  the  other  alternately,  till 
he  has  attained  the  summit.  He  also  traverses  the  glaciers 
with  rapidity,  but  only  when  he  is  pursued,  for  otherwise  he 
avoids  them. 

The  Bouquetins  feed,  during  the  night,  in  the  hifi;hest 
woods;  but  the  sun  no  sooner  begins  to  gild  the  summits, 
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than  they  quit  the  woody  region,  and  mount,  feeding  in 
their  progress,  till  they  have  reached  the  most  considerable 
heights.  They  betake  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  face  the  east  or  south,  and  lie  down  in 
the  highest  places,  and  hottest  exposures;  but  when  the 
sun  has  finished  more  than  three-quarters  of  his  course, 
they  again  begin  to  feed,  and  to  descend  towards  the  woods, 
whither  they  retire  when  it  is  likely  to  snow,  and  where 
they  always  pass  the  Winter. 

The  Bouquetins  assemble  in  flocks,  consisting,  at  the 
most,  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen,  but  more  usually  in  smaller 
numbers.  When  the  males  are  six  years  old  and  upwards, 
they  haunt  more  elevated  places  than  the  females  and 
younger  Bouquetins;  and  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  are 
less  fond  of  society,  they  become  gradually  hardened  against 
extreme  cold,  and  frequently  live  entirely  alone. 

In  Summer  they  feed  principally  on  the  numerous  species 
of  aromatic  plants  which  grow  in  the  higher  alps;  and  in 
Winter  they  eat  the  lichens,  and  browse  on  bushes,  and  the 
tender  shoots  of  trees.  They  prefer  those  spots  where  the 
dwarf  birch  and  alpine  willows  grow,  and  where  rhododen- 
dron thalictrum,  and  saxifrages  abound. 

The  Bouquetins,  having  their  forelegs  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  hind-logs,  naturally  ascend  with  greater  facility 
than  they  descend;  for  this  reason,  nothing  but  the  se- 
verest weather  can  induce  them  to  come  down  into  the 
lower  regions;  and,  even  in  Winter,  if  there  are  a  few  fine 
days,  they  leave  the  woods,  and  mount  higher.  The  females 
generally  produce  but  one  young  at  a  birth:  this  takes  place 
in  the  last  week  ii.  June. 

The  season  for  hunting  the  Bouquetin  is  toward  the  end 
of  Summer;  and  in  Autumn,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  when  they  are  usually  in  good  condition. 
None  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  engage  in  the 
chase;  for  it  requires  not  only  a  head  that  can  bear  to  look 
down  from  the  greatest  height  without  terror, — address,  and 
surc-footedncss  in  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  passes, 
and  to  be  an  excellent  marksman, — but  also  much  strength 
and  vigour  to  support  hunger,  cold,  and  prodigious  fatigue. 
The  most  determined  hunters  of  Bouquetins  live  in  the 
mountains  of  the  lower  valleys.  Two  or  three  hunters 
usually  associate  in  this  perilous  occupation.  They  are 
armed  with  ri tie-barrelled  guns,  and  furnished  with  small 
bags  of  provisions ;  they  pass  the  night  among  rocks  at 
considerable  heights;  and  erect  a  miserable  hut  of  turf, 
where  they  lie  without  fire  or  covering,  and  on  waking,  not 
unfrequcntly  find  the  entrance  blocked  up  with  snow,  three 
or  four  feet  in  depth.     Sometimes,  in  pursuit  of  a  Bou- 


quetin, being  overtaken  by  darkness,  amid  crags  and  preci- 
pices, they  are  obliged  to  pass  the  whole  night  standing, 
embraced,  in  order  to  support  each  other,  and  to  prevent 
themselves  from  sleeping.  As  the  Bouquetins  ascend  into 
the  higher  regions  very  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  necessary 
to  gain  the  heights  before  them,  otherwise  they  scent  the 
hunter,  and  betake  themselves  to  flight.  It  would  then  be 
in  vain  to  follow  them ;  for  when  once  they  begin  to  escape, 
they  never  stop  till  they  think  themselves  entirely  out  of 
danger,  and  will  even  sometimes  run  for  ten  or  twelve  leagues. 

The  female  shows  much  attachment  to  her  young,  and 
even  defends  it  against  eagles,  wolves,  and  other  enemies : 
she  takes  refuge  in  some  cavern,  and  presenting  her  head 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  thus  opposes  her  enemy. 

When  a  Bouquetin  is  shot,  the  hunters  let  it  cool  upon 
the  spot,  and  then  embowel  it,  putting  the  blood  into  one  of 
the  entrails,  which  is  esteemed  by  the  peasants  a  sovereign 
remedy  in  many  disorders.  A  large  Bouquetin,  thus  em 
bowelled,  will  weigh  180  or  200  pounds;  a  female  weighs 
only  from  70  to  80  pounds. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS      No.  XVI. 

Cheese,  as  made  in  England,  and  in  other  Coun- 
tries.— Modes   of  making  it. — Properties  ok  the 

Milk  of  various  Animals. 

Cheese  consists  of  the  curd,  or  albuminous  part  of  milk, 
separated  from  the  rest,  salted  and  dried ;  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  oily  part  of  the  butter  is  also  preserved,  to  give  flavour 
and  richness  to  the  cheese.  The  richest  cheeses,  therefore, 
are  those  which  are  made  from  the  milk  which  has  not  been 
deprived  of  the  cream.  The  difference  of  quality  of  cheeses, 
in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  this;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  very  good  cheese  is  made  from  skimmed  milk. 

The  first  process  necessary  to  making  cheese,  is  to  pre- 
pare some  matter  which,  when  added  to  the  n\ilk,  will 
cause  it  to  coagulate,  or  will  separate  the  curd  from  the 
other  elements.  This  may  be  effected  by  many  substances, 
as  has  been  mentioned ;  but  that  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed is  a  liquor  obtained  by  steeping  the  stomach  of  a 
young  calf  in  milk  or  water,  and  is  called  rennet.  The 
gastric  juice,  with  which  the  stomach  of  all  animals  is  pro- 
vided, possesses  the  power  of  coagulating  milk.  That  of 
the  calf  is  preferred,  partly  because  it  is  readily  obtained, 
and  partly  because  it  must  possess  this  faculty  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ;  cows'  milk  being  the  natural  food  of  the  young 
animal,  and  its  stomach  being  therefore  best  adapted  to 
digest  that  fluid 
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The  stomach,  taken  from  the  newly-killed  calf,  is  cleaned 
and  well  salted,  and  kept  in  an  air-tight  jar  till  wanted. 
It  will  retain  the  gastrie  principle  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  better  for  being  so  kept.  So  strong, 
indeed,  is  the  coagulating  power  of  this  juice,  that  an  in- 
fusion of  a  piece  of  the  stomach,  not  bigger  than  a  crown 
piece,  will  tuni  milk  enough  to  make  a  cheese  of  sixty 
pounds  weight. 

When  the  rennet  is  wanted,  the  whole,  or  part  of  the 
stomach  is  soaked  in  water  or  milk,  till  the  liquid  has 
imbibed  a  sufficiency  of  the  gastric  juice*.  This  infusion 
being  added  to  the  rest  of  the  milk,  causes  the  curd  to  form 
and  separate  from  the  whey.  The  milk  must  be  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  80°  or  90°,  to  admit  of  this  action  taking 
place.  The  curd  is  next  broken  in  small  pieces,  as  it 
floats  in  the  whey,  by  a  wooden  spatula,  or  cheese-knife. 
The  tub  is  then  covered  up,  and  left  till  the  curd  subsides 
to  the  bottom:  the  whey  is  poured,  or  drawn  oif,  and  this 
process  is  repeated  till  the  curd  is  freed  from  the  lifjuid 
as  much  as  it  can  be  by  simple  draining.  When  the  curd 
has  again  united,  it  is  rebroken ;  salt  is  added,  and  it  is 
pressed  by  a  board  loaded  with  weights,  till  it  becomes 
hard  and  dry  enough  to  remove  to  the  vats,  or  moulds,  in 
which  the  cheese  is  formed.  A  clean  cloth  is  laid  over  each 
vat,  and  the  salted,  broken  curd  being  packed  on  this,  the 
cloth  is  folded  over  to  cover  it  well  up.  The  vat  is  then 
covered  over  with  a  circular  board  that  fits  it;  and  the 
whole  is  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  screw-press,  till  all  the 
whey  is  squeezed  out,  and  the  cheese  is  formed.  Each 
cheese  is  then  removed  from  the  vat  and  cloth,  and  being 
set  on  a  board,  is  kept  in  a  cheese-room,  or  airy  loft,  to  dry 
and  mature ;  during  which  time  it  is  turned,  wiped,  sorted, 
and  every  care  taken  that  it  may  not  get  mouldy,  or  spoil. 


THE  CHEESE-PRESS. 

In  England,  it  is  usual  to  colour  cheese  of  a  yellow  or 
orange  colour,  by  adding  to  the  milk  a  preparation  from  the 
pulp  covering  the  seeds  of  the  Arnatto  tree  (liiza  orellana), 
a  South  American  plant.  This  pulp  is  dried  and  preserved, 
and  when  powdered,  is  put  into  the  warm  milk,  before  the 
rennet  is  added.  An  ounce  weight  of  genuine  Arnatto 
will  colour  one  hundred  weight  of  cheese. 

It  has  been  computed  that  from  three  to  four  hundred 
weight  of  cheese,  or  double  the  weight  of  the  butter,  is 
annually  made  from  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  England. 

Cheshire  cheese,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  example 
of  the  best  English  ordinary  kind,  is  made  from  the  milk 
with  the  cream  left  in  it;  the  mornings  milk  being  added 
to  that  of  the  preceding  evening,  which  is  previously 
warmed.  It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  11, .500  tons 
of  this  cheese  made  annually. 

Stilton  cheese.  The  cream  collected  from  the  preceding 
milking,  is  added,  with  the  rennet,  to  the  new  milk.  The 
curd  is  taken  out  whole,  and  put  into  a  sieve  to  drain,  and 
is  pressed  gently  till  it  acquires  some  consistence.    The 

*  In  many  countries  the  curd  found,  naturally  formed  from  the 
mother's  milk,  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  in  the  stomach  of 
the  calf,  is  made  use  of  to  turn  milk  for  cheese-making.  On  some 
occasions,  they  impregnate  bread  with  the  juice  of  the  stomach,  and 
dry  and  preserve  it;  or,  they  macerate  the  stomach  in  vinegar,  and 
keep  this  liquor  for  the  purpose.  In  Holland,  instead  of  rennet, 
muriatic  acid  is  employed  to  coagulate  the  milk  in  the  making  of 
Gouda  cheese. 


curd  is  then  put  into  moulds,  or  vats,  to  harden,  and  when 
suiricicntly  dry,  is  removed  to  boards,  and  bound  round  witli 
cloths,  which  are  gradually  tightened  as  the  cheese  con- 
tracts in  drying.  The  cheeses  are  brushed  twice  a  d;iv 
for  some  months.  Stilton  cheese  requires  to  be  kept  fi)V 
two  years  before  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  To  hasten  that  decay 
for  which  this  cheese  is  so  prized,  it  is  often  put  into  tubs, 
buried  in  fresh  horse-dung. 

Cream  cliecse  is  only  cheese  of  the  usnal  ingrcditnts, 
newly  made,  and  not  coloured  or  much  salted.  J.ike  that 
last  mentioned,  it  is  made  extra  rich  of  cream.  The  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  Cottenham,  and  Southam,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  Banbury,  Bath,  and  York. 

Parmesan  cheese  owes  its  flavour  to  the  rich  pasturage 
of  the  Lombard  province.  It  is  made  from  skimmed  nulU, 
which  is  put  into  a  copper,  hung  over  a  wood  fire,  till  it 
reaches  a  temperature  of  84°,  being  well  stirred  during  the 
time  to  preveirt  its  burning.  The  copper  being  removed, 
and  the  rennet  added,  the  curd  is  broken  fine  by  stirring; 
some  of  the  whey  being  removed,  the  copper  is  again  imt 
over  the  fire,  till  the  whole  is  raised  nearly  to  a  boiling  heat. 
When  the  curd  is,  by  this  means,  rendered  sulIicienMy 
solid,  the  cauldron  is  again  taken  off,  and  left  till  the  curd 
subsides  and  cools:  the  whey  is  drawn  off,  and  the  curd 
taken  out  by  a  cloth  passed  under  it,  and  placed  iu  the 
mould.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  similar  to  that  for  com- 
mon cheese.  The  best  Parmesan  cheese  is  kept  for  three  or 
four  years  before  it  is  taken  to  market. 

Gnnjdre  cheese  is  flavoured  by  tlic  Melilotiis  officinalis, 
dried  and  powdered;  in  other  respects  it  is  made  like 
Parmesan. 

All  cheese  for  keeping  must  be  impregnated  with  suit 
during  its  manufacture;  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  whey 
as  been  pressed  out  of  the  curd,  the  better  the  cheese  will 
keep. 

Every  preparation  of  milk,  and  every  separate  ingredient 
of  it,  is  wholesome;  and  when  they  disagree  with  any  one, 
it  is  a  sure  proof  that  that  person's  stomach  is  diseased. 
Milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  fresh  curds,  whey,  skinimed- 
milk  butter-milk,  and  even  any,  or  all,  of  these,  coagulated 
and  sour  by  incipient  putrefaction,  are  perfectly  innocent 
to  the  healthy.  Butter-milk  and  whey  will  undergo  a 
spontaneous,  vinous  fermentation,  if  kept  long  enough,  and 
alcohol  can  be  distilled  from  them.  They  are  used  as  in- 
toxicating liquors,  in  this  state,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
our  island.  The  Tartars,  as  is  well  known,  prepare  large 
quantities  of  spirituous  drink -from  mare's  milk. 

The  milk  of  the  Mare  is  inferior  in  oily  matter  to  that  of 
the  cow,  but  contains  more  sugar,  and  of  the  other  salts. 

The  milk  of  the  Ewe  is  as  rich  as  that  of  the  cow  in  oil, 
but  contains  less  sugar  than  that  of  other  animals.  Cheese 
made  of  ewe-milk,  is  still  made  in  some  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  gradually  being 
disused,  as  inferior  to  that  made  from  cow-milk. 

The  milk  of  the  Ass  approaches  human  milk  in  several 
of  its  qualities.  To  this  resemblance  it  owes  its  use  by 
invalids  in  pulmonary  complaints;  but  it  has  no  particular 
virtue  to  recommend  it  to  this  preference,  and  is  only  pre- 
scribed by  nurses.     It  is,  however,  perfectly  innocent. 

Goats'  milk,  perhaps,  stands  next  to  that  of  the  cow  in 
its  qualities;  accordingly,  it  is  much  used  in  Southern 
Europe.  It  aflfords  excellent  cheese  and  butter,  its  cream 
being  richer  and  more  copious  than  that  from  cows'  milk. 

Camels'  milk  is  employed  in  China,  Africa,  and,  in  short, 
in  all  those  countries  where  that  animal  flourishes.  It  is 
however  poor  in  every  respect ;  but  still,  being  milk,  it  is 
invaluable  where  better  is  not  to  be  procured. 

The  milk  of  the  Sow  resembles  that  of  the  cow,  and  is 
used  at  Canton  and  other  parts  of  China. 

The  milk  of  the  Buffalo  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  cow 
though  the  two  animals  belong  to  different  species. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  nation  uses  the  milk  of  any  car- 
nivorous animal.  .  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
milk  of  this  order  of  animals  would  be  either  disagreeable 
or  unwholesome ;  but  the  ferocity  and  restlessness  of  the 
creatures  will  always  present  an  obstacle  to  the  experiment. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  different  milks  of 
animals,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  agree  in  their  sen- 
sible and  chemical  qualities ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
facility  with  which  other  animals,  Tjesides  man,  can  be 
nourished  in  infancy  by  the  milk  of  very  distinct  species, 
and  even  genera,  or  orders.  Rats  and  leverets  have  been 
suckled  by  cats,  fawns  by  ewes,  foals  by  goats;  and  man, 
in  all  stages  of  his  existence,  has  been  nourished  by  the 
milk  of  various  animals,  except  the  carnivorous. 
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LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL. 

If  labour  be  a  proeluccr  of  capital,  it  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable, that  those  who  furnish  labour  for  hire  should 
kec])  this  in  mind,  when  considering  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  other  classes  of  the  community. 
They  will,  however,  commit  a  very  serious  error,  if 
they  suppose  that  the  two  species  of  property.  Labour 
and  Capital,  may  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
There  are  works  to  be  performed  for  which  capital  is 
indispensable,  and  for  which  labour,  to  the  most 
unlimited  extent,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  substi- 
tute. Operatives  will,  therefore,  not  only  be  injuring 
others,  but  themselves,  if  they  entertain  erroneous 
notions  respecting  capital;  and  such  erroneous  views 
will  be  immoral  and  dishonest,  if  carried  to  the  extent 
wliich  appears  to  be  the  case  with  some,  who  seem  to 
consider  that  capital,  the  result  of  labour,  ought  to  be 
subject  to  their  control. 

When  the  operative  has  performed  his  work,  and 
received  the  price  of  his  labour,  he  has  no  more  right 
in  that  which  he  has  produced,  than  the  baker  would 
have  to  the  bread  which  he  has  sold,  and  which  the 
purchaser  is  about  to  put  into  his  mouth.  The  product 
of  labour  may  be  consumed,  like  the  bread  of  the 
baker,  by  the  person  who  has  paid  for  it;  or  it  may 
remain  with  him,  and  add  to  the  amount  of  his  pos- 
sessions, in  other  words,  to  his  capital.  He  may 
employ  others  to  work  upon  it,  and  give  it  new  pro- 
perties and  increased  value ;  and  these,  when  they  have 
been  paid  for  their  work,  will  have  no  more  right  in 
the  new  article  than  their  predecessors.  This  kind 
of  process  may  go  on  to  an  unhmited  extent,  and 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways,  in  all  of  which,  labour 
is  converted  into  capital;  the  value  of  which,  it  is 
true,  may  be  increased  by  an  amount  of  money, 
which  is,  in  fact,  one  form  of  capital,  and  that  which 
is  often  veiy  conveniently  exchanged  for  other  forms. 
But  money  must  not,  any  more  than  labour,  be 
confounded  with  capital  in  its  most  extensive  sense. 
The  knowledge  which  an  individual  may  acquire,  is 
as  much  a  species  of  capital  as  the  sums  of  money 
which  another  individual  may  have  in  his  iron  chest, 
or  at  his  banker's.  Those  who  possess  money  may 
hire  the  time  and  talents  of  the  well-informed,  and 
thus  make  an  exchange  of  capital. 

The  operative  may  also  want  the  services  of  the 
well-informed,  and  give  for  them  a,  portion  of  his 
own  labour;  but,  his  time  being  worth  less,  he  must' 
give  it  for  a  longer  pei-iod.  Thus,  the  operative 
and  the  wealthy,  have  both  the  means  of  procuring 
the  use  of  a  kind  of  property  very  different  from 
that  possessed  by  themselves,  though  nei'ther  would 
be  correct  in  saying  that  their  possession  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  which  they  receive;  for,  if  the  well- 
informed  did  not  exist,  neither  the  gold  of  the  one, 
nor  the  labour  of  the  other,  could  supply  his  place. 

This  example  of  capital  in  the  form  of  knowledge,  is 
perhaps  as  striking  and  intelligible  as  any  which 
could  be  offered;  but  the  principle  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  other  species  of  capital.  If  you  see 
the  full  extent  to  which  this  reasoning  maybe  carried, 
ypu  will  clearly  perceive  that  labour  and  capital  are 
not  strictly  convertible  as  substitutes,  the  one  for  the 
other ;  and  that  although  capital  may  be  the  result  of 
labour,  yet  that  labour  without  capital  would  often 
be  crippled  and  unproductive.  You  will,  therefore, 
also  perceive  how  much  reason  there  is  in  regarding 
the  strict  observation  of  the  rights  of  property,  as 
the  first  step  towards  social  order  and  civilization. 
If  a  person  cannot  retain  the  secure  possession  of, 
and  control  over,  that  which  he  acc[uires,  he  will  have 
no  inducement  to  acquire;  every  one  would  live,  as 
it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth.     There  might,  it  is 


true,  be  many  vigorous  bodies  capable  of  the  per- 
formance of  labour,  but  there  would  be  no  accumu- 
lation of  capital ;  and  consequently,  this  labouring 
force  would  be  of  little  value.  The  largest  number 
of  able-bodied  men  which  imagination  can  conceive, 
all  ready  to  exert  their  most  strenuous  efforts,  would 
not  be  equivalent  to  a  small  troop  of  workmen,  each 
possessing  a  little  capital  in  his  acquired  skill  and  his 
utensils,  directed  by  intelligent  persons,  possessing  a 
larger  share  of  capital  in  their  science  and  instru- 
ments, and  having  a  still  larger  amount  of  capital  to 
work  with,  in  the  materials  which  previous  labour 
has  collected  and  prepared.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  laboviring  classes,  especially  when 
pressed  by  poverty,  should  duly  consider  the  import- 
ance, even  for  their  own  interest,  of  rigidly  respecting 
the  rights  of  property;  since,  if  that  be  consumed, 
or  driven  to  other  spots,  they  must  themselves  be  the 
chief  sufferers. 

Property  may  be  rendered  insecure  in  various  ways. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  highwayman 
should  take  the  purse  of  his  richer  neighbour;  that 
banditti  should  seize  on  wagon-loads  of  merchandize ; 
that  burglars  should  break  into  houses,  and  carry  off 
gold,  silver,  and  notes  ;  or  that  incendiaries  should 
destroy  the  well-harvested  fruits  of  the  field.  The 
most  serious  evils  resulting  from  the  insecurity  of 
capital,  may  be  brought  about  by  means  less  formid- 
able in  their  appearance;  means,  ^Yhich  the  higher, 
middle,  and  lower  classes,  are  too  often  directing 
against  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  country. 
Those  who  contract  enormous  debts  which  they  never 
mean  to  pay,  and  involve  unfortunate  creditors  in 
ruin,  whilst  they  leave  immense  entailed  wealth  to 
their  heirs  or  representatives,  are  as  great  rogues  as 
those  barons  of  old,  who  invaded  the  estates  of  their 
neighbours,  and  taking  black-mail,  drove  their  cattle 
to  their  own  fortresses.  He  who,  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  society,  supports  a  fictitious  credit  by  accommoda- 
tion bills,  or  by  the  sale  of  goods  for  which  he  never 
means  to  pay,  is  as  dishonest  as  the  thief,  the  high- 
wayman, and  the  burglar;  and  still  more  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  society.  And  he  who,  imposing  on 
the  benevolence  of  the  public,  contrives  to  possess 
himself  of  the  property  of  others,  by  fictitious  or 
exaggerated  tales  of  misery,  and  who  lives  by  begging 
when  he  might  work,  is  a  worthless  incumbrance 
upon  society.  Those  who,  by  their  conduct,  destroy 
or  impair  the  great  productive  resources  of  the  country, 
whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial, 
as  effectually  injure  their  country  as  if  they  were 
foreign  armies  laying  waste  fields  ripe  for  harvest. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  operative  classes 
are,  directly  and  indirectly,  benefited  by  the  capital 
employed  in  the  branches  of  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  The  ingenious  artisan,  or  mechanic,  finds 
means,  with  the  consent  of  his  employers,  of  making 
and  attempting  improvements  which  he  might  never 
have  conceived,  if  their  capital  in  machinery  and 
other  forms,  had  not  been  available  to  him;  or 
which,  could  he  have  conceived  them,  he  never  could 
have  found  the  means  of  putting  to  proof.  Numerous 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  individuals  have 
raised  themselves  to  reputation  and  wealth  by  this 
very  simple  advantage,  which  they  have  found  in  the 
capital  of  others.  Instances  are,  perhaps,  still  more 
numerous,  in  which  individuals,  without  extraordinary 
genius  or  talent,  but  simply  by  the  force  of  good 
sense,  honesty,  and  industry,  have  progressively 
raised  themselves  from  poverty  to  wealth,  whilst 
discharging  their  duty  towards  the  property  of  others. 

Many  operations  of  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
character,   or   large  works,  destined  to   add   to  the 
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prosperity  or  comfort  of  the  country,  and  which  give 
active  employment  to  a  large  number  of  pex-sons, 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  capital,  which  sup- 
plies not  only  the  materials,  but  also  wages  and  sub- 
sistence, during  a  long  period,  it  may  be  of  several 
years,  in  which  the  work  is  producing  nothing.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  productive  and  labouring 
hands  in  the  country,  are  thus  supplied  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  through  the  influence  of  capital, 
who  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  if  they  could  be 
employed  in  no  other  labour  than  that  which  is  im- 
mediately productive.  A  little  reflection  will  show 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  supply  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  to  all  classes,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  security  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  the 
opportunity  which  this  security  has  afforded  to  indi- 
viduals of  talent,  industry,  and  good  management,  to 
become  possessed  of  property,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
establish  a  capital. 

A  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  security  of 
property,  which  these  considerations  should  induce, 
may  not  prevent  comparisons  of  the  inequality  iu  the 
distribution  of  property,  and  of  the  evils  which  attend 
those  who  are  placed  at  either  extremes  with  respect  to 
it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  all  must  be  convinced,  that 
an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  can  neither  be  hoped  for, 
nor  desired;  and  that  the  arbitrary  measures  which, 
by  some,  have  been  contemplated  to  bring  it  about, 
would  be  as  ruinous  and  unsuccessful,  as  the  idea  is 
unjust  and  foolish.  If  all  the  property  in  the  country 
could,  in  one  day,  be  equally  divided  amongst  the 
entire  population,  this  equality  would  not  continue 
for  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  disturbance,  ruin, 
and  misrery,  which  the  attempt  to  bring  about  such  a 
division  would  occasion,  would  not  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  smallest  amount  of  advantage.  The  instances 
of  individuals  possessed  of  little  or  nothing,  who 
have  suddenly  received  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which,  instead  of  turning  to  their  own  advantage, 
they  have  dissipated  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  in 
foolish  and  profligate  expenses,  are  numerous;  whilst 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  an  example  in  which 
the  opposite  result  has  followed.  How  often  has  the 
miser's  hoard  been  completely  fooled  away,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  by  his  heir,  who  has  rather  been  in- 
toxicated and  ruined,  than  in  any  respect  benefited, 
by  the  fortune  to  which  he  has  succeeded  !  Even 
those  sums  which  are  the  well-earned  fruits  of  an 
individual's  own  hard  service,  if  they  are  not  collected 
by  his  own  economy  and  care,  are  too  apt  to  share 
the  fate  of  ill-gotten,  or  foolishly-bestowed  wealth. 
No  instances  of  this  kind  are  more  striking,  or  more 
notorious,  than  those  of  sailors,  who  receive  their 
arrears  of  wages  after  a  long  voyage. 

The  due  consideration  of  these  facts  leads  to  two 
very  important  principles.  The  first,  that  it  is  foolish, 
as  well  as  wicked,  to  envy^  the  property  which  others 
possess  by  an  undoubted  right,  and  to  seek  to  wrest 
it  from  them,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  those  who  have 
little  or  nothing.  The  second,  that  it  is  essential 
that  all  should  duly  feel  the  advantage  of  the  careful, 
prudent,  and  economical  expenditure  of  small  sums, 
and  of  early  acquiring  the  habit  of  spending  less  than 
they  earn.  The  earlier  this  principle  is  acted  upon, 
the  easier  and  more  effectual  it  will  be ;  whilst  the 
opposite  is  equally  true,  that  if  a  person  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  saving,  when  the  amount  which  he 
can  lay  up  is  small,  he  will  lose  the  opportunity,  as 
well  as  the  disposition,  to  do  so  with  a  larger  sum. 
Every  sura,  however  small,  which  an  individual  lays 
up  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  is  like  a  snow- 
ball, around  which  successive  additions  accumulate 
and  add  to  its  bulk.     These  additions  must  either 


consist  of  what  is  rescued  from  consumption  in  the 
new  productions  to  which  the  combined  operation  of 
labour  and  capital  gives  rise,  and,  therefore,  constitute 
a  real  addition  to  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  country 
or  they  must  be  derived  from  the  stores  possessed  by 
others,  and,  therefore,  merely  consist  of  a  transfer  of 
property.  But,  in  either  case,  the  tendency  is  to 
produce  an  equalization  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, by  the  most  eflectual  and  advantageous  means. 
The  good  order,  as  well  as  the  happiness,  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  car- 
rying this  pi-inciple  into  general  practice.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  supposed,  that  a  propensity  is  here 
advocated  to  miserly  hoarding,  to  sordid  avarice,  or 
to  the  inordinate  love  of  money.  The  reckless  neglect 
of  economy  where  it  is  most  wanted,  may  be  corrected 
without  falling  into  those  evils. 

When  you  do  anything  from  a  clear  judgment  that 
it  ought  to  be  done,  never  shun  the  being  seen  to  do 
it,  even  though  the  world  should  make  wrong  sup- 
positions about  it.  If  you  do  not  act  right,  shun 
the  action  itself;  but  if  you  do,  why  arc  you  afraid 
of  those  who  censure  you  wrongly. 

[Abridged  from  the  Economical  Library.J 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Every  authentic  circumstance  relating  to  this  great 
Queen,  must  be  interesting  to  Englishmen.  Her  ex- 
cellent judgment  appeared  in  the  wise  choice  of  her 
ministers,  and  in  the  truly  Protestant  spirit  which  she 
displayed  in  the  government  of  this  country.  If, 
then,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  habits  and  manners  of 
famous  individuals  who  have  moved  in  a  less  exalted 
sphere  of  life,  and  in  later  days,  it  is  still  more  inter- 
esting to  obtain  an  exact  and  lively  sketch,  drawn  to 
the  life  by  an  eye-witness,  of  a  person  so  illustrious 
for  rank,  as  well  as  tact  and  talent,  as  was  our  good 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Paul  Hentzner,  a  native  of  Germany,  during  the 
reign  of  the  above  Queen,  performed  a  tour  through 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  as  travelling  tutor  to  a 
young  German  nobleman.  He  landed  at  Rye  in  ]  598, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  where  he 
was  amazingly  struck  with  Westminster  Abbey,  old 
St.  Paul's,  the  Tower,  &c.  He  went  to  Windsor, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  noting  dowii  the 
various  matters  of  curiosity  which  he  beheld,  and 
which  he  afterwards  detailed  in  Latin,  in  a  small 
volume  now  rarely  met  with.  Horace  Walpole, 
struck  with  his  good  Latinity,  and  the  remarkable 
description  he  gives  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  published, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  England,  from 
which  we  make  an  extract  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers. 

"  The  author,"  says  Walpole  in  the  preface,  "  seems 
to  have  had  that  laborious  and  indiscriminate  passion 
for  SEEING  which  is  remarked  in  his  countrymen. 
Fortunately,  so  memorable  a  personage  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  happened  to  fall  under  his  notice.  Her 
best  portraits  scarcely  exhibit  a  more  lively  image." 

We  arrived  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Greenwich,  re- 
ported to  liave  been  originally  built  by  Humphry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  to  have  received  very  magnificent  additions 
from  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  was  here  Elizabetli,  the  pre- 
sent queen,  was  born  ;  and  here  she  generally  resides,  par- 
ticularly in  Summer,  for  the  delightfulness  of  its  situation. 
We  were  admitted  by  an  order  Mr.  Rogers  had  procured 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  into  the  presence-chamber,  hung 
with  rich  tapestry,  and  the  floor,  after  the  English  fashion, 
strewed  with  hay*,  through  which  the  Queen  commonly 
passes  in  her  way  to  chapel.   At  the  door  stood  a  gentleraaa 

*  He  probably  means  ruslies. 
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dressed  in  velvet,  with  a  gold  chain,  whose  office  was  to 
introduce  to  the  Queen  every  person  of  distinction  that 
came  to  wait  on  her.  It  was  on  a  day  when  there  is  usually 
tho  jireatest  attendance  of  nobility.  In  the  same  hall  were 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterl)ury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  great 
number  of  counsellors  of  state,  otlicers  of  state,  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  gentlemen,  who  waited  the  Queen's  coming 
out;  which  she  did  from  her  own  apartment,  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  prayers,  attended  in  the  following  manner:  — 

First  went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights  of  the 
garter,  all  richly  dressed,  and  bare-headed.  Next  came  the 
chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between 
two ;  one  of  which  carried  the  royal  sceptre,  the  other  the 
sword  of  state  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  the  point  upwards.  Next  came  the  Queen, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were  told;  very 
majestic;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled;  her  eyes 
small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked ; 
her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English 
seem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great  use  of  sugar).  She 
had  in  her  ears  two  pearls  with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore 
false  hair,  and  that  red;  upon  her  head  she  had  a  small 
crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  cele- 
brated Lnncbourg*  table.  Her  neck  was  uncovered,  as 
all  the  English  ladies  have  it,  till  they  marry ;  and  she 
had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels.  Her  hands 
were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall 
nor  low :  her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of  speaking  mild 
and  obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk, 
bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a 
mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads;  her  train  was 
yery  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioness:  instead  of 
a  chain,  she  had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. 

As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  and  magnificence, 
she  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another, 
whether  foreign  ministers,  or  those  who  attended  for  different 
reasons,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian;  for,  besides  being 
well  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  languages  I  have 
mentioned,  she  is  mistress  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch. 
Whoever  speaks  to  her,  it  is  kneeling :  now  and  then  she 
raises  some  with  her  hand.  While  we  were  there,  W. 
Slawata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her; 
and  she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  hira  her  right 
hand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels  ;  a  mark  of 
particular  favour.  Wherever  she  turned  her  face,  as  she 
was  going  along,  every  body  fell  down  on  their  knees. 
The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to  her;  very  handsome 
and  well-shaped,  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white.  She 
was  guarded  on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen-pensioners, 
fifty  in  number,  with  gilt  battle-axes.  In  the  ante-chapel 
next  the  hall  where  we  were,  petitions  were  presented  to 
her,  and  she  received  them  most  graciously,  which  occa- 
sioned the  acclamation  of  ''  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth .'"' 
She  answered  it  with,  "J  thank  you,  my  good  people!" 
In  the  chapel  was  excellent  music-  as  soon  as  it  and  the 
service  was  over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half  an  hour,  the 
Queen  returned  in  the  same  state  and  order,  and  prepared 
to  go  to  dinner;  but  while  she  was  still  at  prayers,  we  saw 
the  table  set  out  with  the  following  solemnity. 

A  gentleman  entered  the  room,  bearing  a  rod,  and  along 
with  him  another  who  had  a  table  cloth,  which,  after  they 
had  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost  veneration, 
he  spread  upon  the  table ;  and  after  kneeling  again,  they 
both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again  ; 
the  other  with  a  salt-cellar,  a  plate  and  bread.  When  they 
had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what  was 
brought,  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  first.  At  last,  came  an  unmarried 
lady  (we  were  told  that  she  was  a  Countess),  and  along 
with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting-knife.  The  former 
was  dressed  in  white  silk;  who,  when  she  had  prostrated 
herself  three  times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached 
the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with 
as  much  awe  as  if  the  Queen  had  been  present.  When  they 
had  wait<^d  there  a  little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
entered,  bare-headed,  clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose 
upon  their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty- 
four  dishes,  served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt.  These  dishes 
were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the  same  order  they  were 
brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady-taster 
gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  parti- 
cular dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poison.  During 
the  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and 
Stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  England,  being  care- 

*  It  is  not  known  what  this  was. 


fully  selected  for  this  service,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve 
trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half- 
an-hour  together.  At  the  end  of  this  ceremonial,  a  number 
of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particular  solem- 
nity, lifted  the  meat  off  the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the 
Queens  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  she 
had  chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  eoea  to  the  ladies  of  the 
court. 

The  Queen  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very  few  attend 
ants  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  anybody,  foreigner  or  native,  is 
admitted  at  that  time,  and  then  only  at  the  intercession  of 
somebody  in  power. 

Near  this  palace  is  the  Queen's  Park,  stocked  with  deer. 
Such  parks  are  common  throughout  England,  belonging  to 
those  who  are  distinguished  either  for  their  rank  or  riches. 

Walpole,  in  his  dedication,  presumes  to  speak  scorn- 
fully of  the  appearance  here  made  by  the  Queen, 
which,  he  says,  "makes  one  smile."  But  when  we 
read  of  the  respectful  ceremony  observed  in  decking 
her  Majesty's  table,  though  she  was  not  present,  and 
the  general  bending  of  the  knees  before  her,  we  must 
remember  that  they  were  the  customs  of  the  times  in 
which  she  lived.  Her  father  had  been  treated  with 
the  same  deference.  It  is  mentioned  by  Fox,  in  his 
Acts  and  Monuments,  that  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
went  to  apprehend  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  he  spoke 
to  the  king  on  his  knees.  James  the  First  suffered 
his  courtiers  to  omit  it.  And  again,  when  disposed 
to  smile  at  certain  symptoms  of  personal  vanity  in 
Elizabeth,  we  should  do  well  to  consider  what  mas- 
culine sense  was  couched  under  the  weaknesses  of 
our  GLORiANAf,  who  gathered  round  her  the  largest 
and  brightest  assemblage  of  great  men  this  country 
ever  boasted;  scattered  the  projects  of  the  haughty 
Spaniard  to  the  winds ;  frustrated  the  "  knavish 
tricks"  of  the  Pope;  and  commanded  the  awe  of  a 
nation  like  England. 

t  The  name  given  to  her  Majesty  by  Spenser,  in  liis  Faerie 
Qneeue, 


NEW    YEAR  S    EVE. 


Faheweli.,  Old  Year!  thy  destiued  race 

Will  quickly  have  a  close ; 
And  thou,  among  thy  forefathers, 

Wilt  sink  into  repose. 
But  ere  to  dark  oblivion's  shore. 

Thy  spirit  wings  its  flight, 
I  fain  would  take  thee  by  the  hand, 

And  kindly  say,  Good  night ! 
For  though  thy  Lapse  hath  given  birth 

To  many  a  stormy  hour ; 
Though  sighs  and  tears  have  marked  the  reign 

Of  pain's  subduing  power; 
Yet  hath  its  scene  full  oft  been  deck'd 

In  sunshine  and  delight ; 
A  thousand  joys  my  heart  hath  known,— 

But  all  are  past, — Good  night ! 
And  though  with  thee  thou  bear  away 

From  life's  still-cherished  store, 
Days,  weeks,  and  months,  a  numerous  train, 

That  can  return  no  more ; 
Yet  will  the  loss  prove  gain  to  those 

Who  walk  in  Truth's  fair  light ; 
It  brings  them  nearer  to  their  home 

And  promised  rest, — Good  night ! 
We  part  to  meet  no  more,  old  Friend, 

Then  let  us  part  in  peace : 
Thou  speedest  to  eternity. 

Where  strife  and  discord  cease ; 
And  I,  if  future  years  be  mine. 

How  swift  soe'er  their  flight. 
Will  strive  their  purpose  to  fulfil. 

Then  wish  them  all  Good  night 

C.  Crock  En. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 

PART  THE  NINTH. 


LOCH  badcol;  observance  of  sabbath. 

(A.  D.  1827.  Oct.) 

Wind  and  tide  prevented  our  reaching  Loch  Ardvar  by 
water,  and  we  returned  to  Scourie.  Tlie  following  conver- 
sation, characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  passed  between  me  and  my  guide,  a  boy,  on  the 
walk  to  Loch  Badcol.  Pausing;  he  asked  me,  as  the  guide 
of  yesterday  had  done,  whether  I  travelled  on  Sunday  ?— 
and,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  his  reason  for  putting 
this  question,  he  replied,  "  Because  no  one  will  carry  your 
bag  for  you  ;  you  must  carry  it  yourself,  if  you  travel  to- 
morrow. You  might  perhaps  induce  some  one  to  do  it  by 
the  offer  of  lucre  ;  but  he  would  not  be  permitted."  _"  Who 
would  interfere  ?"  "  Why  Mr.  Gordon,  or  any  other  minister, 
to  be  sure."  "How  would  he  enforce  his  prohibition?" 
"  Why  by  making  the  man  who  disobeyed  it  stand  in 
church  (i.  ej  do  penance) :  and  he  would  do  quite  right." 
The  tone  which  the  boy  assumed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  sentence,  implied  a  resolute  submission  to  the  authority 
of  his  minister,  and  surprise  at  my  not  anticipating  it. 

In  Sutherlandshire,  especially  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  being  remote,  and  hitherto  little  visited  by 
stranners,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  retain 
much  of  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  more  especially  in 
regard  to  religion  and  to  church-discipline.  The  authority 
of  the  Kirk  is  undisturbed  by  dissent;  my  guide's  peremp- 
tory assertion  of  its  right  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties for  transgression  affords  some  proof  of  its  ascendency. 
The  parochial  jurisdiction  is  often,  however,  rather  ohgar- 
chical  than  monarchical;  the  elders  and  leading  parishioners 
frequently  assume  the  prerogative  of  prescribing  and  regu- 
lating the  minister's  doctrine,  and  calling  him  to  rigorous 
account  for  any  deviation  from  it :  and  they  thus  hold  him 
in  a  sort  of  thraldom,  by  no  means  limited  to  mere  doc-  . 
trinal  matters.  A  minister,  whom  I  met  in  the  south  off 
Scotland,  described  to  me  with  much  feeling  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  such  control, 
during  some  years  in  which  he  had  held  a  parochial  charge 
in  Sutherlandshire.  This  overstrained  jurisdiction  of  the 
parishioners  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  county.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  the  system  of  discipline  adopted  in  the  Scot- 
tish church,  which  assigns  to  laymen  a  share  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

The  proofs  which  have  been  offered  of  the  prevalence  of 
domestic  worship  among  the  Scbttish  peasantry,  proves 
that  Burns's  exquisite  picture  in  his  "  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night,"  is  not  a  poetical  fiction,  but  drawn  from  living 
reality.  The  comparative  neglect  of  this  admirable  practice 
among  the  upper  classes,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  now 
happily  much  diminishing,  has  yet  spread  but  little  its  bane- 
ful inliuence  among  the  lower,  in  Scotland.  The  religion 
of  their  forefathers  was  riveted  to  their  bosoms  by  per- 
secution, as  well  as  by  the  tenacious  attachment  to 
hereditary  creeds  and  practices  which  characterizes  these 
people.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  somewhat  dimi- 
nished strictness,  it)  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  now  com- 
plained of  in  these  regions,  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
example  of  the  English  sheep-farmers,  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  different  school;  and  also  to  the  occasional 
desecration  of  the  sacred  day  by  Enghsh  travellers,  in  not 
observing  it  as  a  day  of  rest.  The  rigid  questioning  of 
my  guides,  as  to  my  "practice  on  this  head,  was  caused  by 
the  soreness  produced  in  their  minds  by  a  recent  instance 
of  such  reprehensible  conduct.  Our  countrymen,  who  vin- 
dicate Sunday-travelhngon  the  Continent,  by  pleading  the 
propriety  of  conforming  to  the  customs  of  the  countries 
which  they  visit,  should,  for  consistency's  sake,  abstain 
from  it  in  Scotland. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  rigorous  mode  of  observing 
the  Sabbath  occasionally  adopted  in  Scotland,  or  the  means 
sometimes  resorted  to  for  enforcing  it.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  by  what  sanction  the  more  strict  among 
the  people  vindicate  their  prohibition  of  a  walk  on  Sunday, 
except  to  church ;  nay,  even  forbid  a  man  a  stroll  in  his 
own  garden,  on  that  day.    The  Sabbath  day's  journey,  im- 


plied in  the  exception  admitted,  is,  however,  a  term  of  very 
various  signification  in  different  parts  of  Scotland ;  indi- 
cating, in  the  Lowlands,  usually  a  moderate  walk,  but  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  sometimes  more  than  a  days 
journey,  or  voyage  not  always  practicable.  A  minister  con- 
demned in  strong  terms  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  whom 
I  had  just  visited,  in  not  regularly  attending  church, 
though  separated  from  it  by  fifteen  miles  of  sea.  So  far 
is  the  prohibitory  system  carried,  that  although  "  cleanli- 
ness "  has  been  pronounced  in  holy  writ  to  be  "  next  to 
godliness,"  the  act  of  shaving  on  Sunday  morning  is  offen- 
sive in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  A  clergyman  assured  me 
that  rather  than  excite  displeasure  by  the  performance  of 
such  an  operation  on  Sunday,  he  accomplished  it  late  on 
Saturday  evening. 

The  national  observance  of  any  religious  rite  or  custom, 
though  eminently  beneficial,  and  conducive  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  to  the  glory  of  a  countiy,  is  neces- 
sarily not  without  its  attendant  disadvantage.  Fashion 
will  induce  some  to  comply,  from  formality,  hypocrisy,  or 
superstition ;  and  the  Scotch,  like  their  brethren  of  other 
nations  and  creeds,  are  not  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
forgetting,  in  their  attention  to  the  ceremonial,  a  due 
regard  to  the  moral  obligations  of  the  law  ordaining  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Though  they  very  properly 
refuse  labour  on  Sunday,  even  when  tempted  to  it  by  ample 
inducements,  they  are  not  always  so  scrupulous  about 
indulging  in  idleness,  or  sometimes  drinking. 

One  instance  occurs  to  my  recollection,  of  a  breach  of 
that  golden  rule  of  holy  writ,  which  enjoins  "  mercy  rather 
than  sacrifice."  A  large  whale,  whose  jaw-bone  adorns 
the  garden-gate  of  a  laird  whom  I  visited,  near  Loch 
Linnhe,  got  stranded  on  the  shore  of  that  arm  of  the  sea 
late  on  Saturday  evening.  The  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood all  flocked  to  the  prey ;  but  finding  that  there  would 
not  be  time  sufficient  for  the  destruction  and  subsequent 
spoliation  of  the  animal  before  Sunday  morning,  they 
lashed  their  prisoner  to  a  large  tree  till  Monday,  viewing 
him,  during  the  interval,  tossing  and  bellowing  in  the 
shoal-water  in  which  he  was  prolonging  his  miserable 
existence. 

The  compulsory  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  enforced 
not  only  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  national  or  local 
usage,  but  by  the  arbitrary  and  summary  jurisdiction  of 
the  people,  is  a  practice  more  peculiar  to  Scotland.  A 
well-known  Ben  Nevis  guide  had  been  persuaded  by  two 
Englishmen  to  carry  a  bag  for  them  to  Inverness,  on  Sun- 
day :  as  he  was  passing  through  Glen  Urquhart,  while  the 
preaching-folk,  as  persons  attending  church  are  sometimes 
called  in  Scotland,  and  not  from  disrespect,  were  assembling, 
he  was  seized,  and  carried  also  thither,  and  heard  some 
pointed  denunciations  against  Sabbath-breaking,  the  mi- 
nister having  been  previously  apprized  of  the  stranger's 
presence,  -and  the  occasion  of  it.  From  church,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  residence  of  a  respectable  parishioner,  who 
entertained  him  very  hospitably,  and  at  midnight  returned 
him  his  bag,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  his  journey. 

Opposite  extremes  partly  counteract  and  partly  beget 
each  other.  The  occasionally  extravagant  and  unduly 
rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  Scotland,  produces, 
by  affording  something  like  a  pretext  for,  remissness  and 
irreverence  on  this  head  among  some  persons,  especially 
of  the  upper  classes,  whose  intercourse  with  England, 
or  superiority  to  popular  prejudices,  enables  them  to  per- 
ceive the  errors  of  their  countrymen,  without  sufficiently 
appreciating  the  virtues  of  which  these  errors  are  the 
abuse.  To  Scotland,  whatever  these  errors  may  be,  must 
certainly  be  assigned  the  pre-eminence  over  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  perhaps  of  the  world,  in  the  due 
adherence  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  sacred 
injunctions  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
justice  of  this  remark  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
chances  to  pass  Sunday  in  a  large  town  in  Scotland.  The 
streets,  empty  and  deserted  during  the  early  hours  of 
morning,  are  suddenly,  as  the  hour  of  divine  service 
approaches,  thronged  with  vast  multitudes,  hastening  in 
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perfect  stillness,  obviously  bent  on  the  solemn  purpose  for 
which  they  are  congregating,  to  their  respective  places  of 
worship.  As  the  churches  fill,  the  town  assumes  once 
more  the  appearance  of  a  city  of  the  dead ;  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  public  worship,  the  people  return  to  their 
homes  as  decorously  as  on  their  repairing  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  it.  In  the  evening,  the  suburbs  and  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  be  seen  crowded  with  orderly  groups, 
enjoying  the  recreation  which  fresh  air  and  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  afford  ;  and  not  endeavouring  to  banish, 
by  gregarious  dissipation,  the  seriousness  produced  by  the 
solemnity  of  which  they  had  partaken.  Such  has  been 
Scotland ;  may  she  long  bear  engraven  on  her  front,  in 
this  respect,  though  in  others  its  impress  may  be  fast 
wearing  away,  the  stamp  of  the  hallowed  signet  of  anti- 
quity. 

LOCH  soourie;  change  of  manners  and  customs. 

Taking  a  boat  at  Loch  Badcol,  I  proceeded  along  the 
coast  to  Loch  Scourie.  The  scenery  of  this  arm  of  the 
sea  is  grand,  especially  at  its  upper  part,  which  I,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  see.  The  house  of  a  gentleman,  formerly 
in  the  army,  who  rents  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's 
sheep-farms,  near  Loch  Ardvar,  afforded  me  a  very  com- 
fortable abode  during  Sunday.  The  people  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood have  suffered  from  the  unaccountable  caprice  of 
the  herrings,  which  formerly  frequented  Loch  Scourie, 
giving  employment,  twenty  years  ago,  sometimes  to  two 
hundied  fishing-vessels,  and  often  to  sixty  or  seventy  since 
that  period.  But  those  fish  have  since  entirely  forsaken 
this  part  of  the  coast.  The  lobsters  which  abound  here 
are  carried  off  by  the  Orkneymen,  who  take  them  in 
boats  of  fourteen  feet  keel,  and  sell  them  to  the  smacks. 
Habit  is  a  main-spring  of  enterprise.  Those  islanders  who 
do  not  attempt  to  imitate  and  share  the  profits  of  strangers 
in  their  own  deep-sea  fishery,  will  explore  in  boats  the 
western  coast  of  Scoiland,  and  in  turn  rob  the  more  indo- 
lent natives  of  their  valuable  staple.  The  coast  of  Pem- 
brokeshire affords  a  similar  instance  to  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  of  the  natives  thus  surrendering  their 
fishery  to  strangers,  the  Brixham  trawlers*. 

A  good  cheese,  of  excellent  quality,  is  produced  here, 
by  an  intermixture  of  the  milk  of  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and 
the  cow.  The  old  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  people 
are  fast  on  the  wane  ;  the  fiddler  has  displaced  the  pipei", 
and  little  vestige  of  the  second  sight  can  be  traced.  My 
host  remembers  one  old  man  who  professed  it ;  he  would 
occasionally  make  a  practice  of  starting  up  when  on 
a  visit  in  a  cottage,  and  declaring  that  he  beheld  the 
fearful  vision.  But  his  credit  gradually  declined,  as  it  was 
discovered  that  his  prognostications  of  good  or  evil  fortune, 
were  regulated  by  the  treatment  of  his  hosts. 

Lord  Stafford's  land  is  leased  in  large  farms,  for  nine- 
teen and  twenty-one  years,  and  to  cottars  for  seven  years, 
or  at  will.  The  tenants  of  the  large  farms  are  chiefly 
from  Northumberland  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  The 
practice  adopted  by  these  strangers,  of  taking  a  morning, 
i.  e.,  early  breakfast,  at  six  o'clock,  consisting  of  milk  and 
porridge,  as  a  prelude  to  a  more  substantial  meal  at  nine, 
astonishes  the  Highlander,  who  is  satisfied  with  a  "dram." 
The  Englishman  carries  with  him,  wherever  he  goes,  his 
sturdy  appetite  for  substantial  food. 

Innovation  is  rapidly  spreading  to  the  remotest  ex- 
tremities of  Scotland.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the 
revolution  of  habits  and  manners,  are  not  without  their 
concomitant  evils.  But  the  natives,  naturally  enough  dis- 
posed to  lament  that  "  old  times  are  changed,  old  manners 
gone,"  are  too  ready  to  exaggerate  the  latter.  Among 
these,  is  enumerated  the  alleged  decline  of  military  spirit; 
but  this  has  resulted  from  the  |single  circumstance  that 
military  service  is  very  little  required  in  time  of  peace. 
The  old  Highland  system  had  undergone  its  principal 
change  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  and 
yet  never  was  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Scotch,  whether 
Lowlander  or  Highlander,  more  distinguished  than  during 
its  contmuance:  though  educated  in  a  different  school,  and 
inheriting  different  habits,  the  soldiers  of  these  different 

*  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  French  fishermen  were 
content  with  purchasing  fish  of  the  Brixham  boats,  till  prevented 
by  their  own  custom-house  officers.  The  French  may  now  be  seen 
cariying  off  the  herrings  under  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  whilst  the  men  of 
Deal  or  Dover  make  no  effort  to  dispute  the  prize  with  them.  The 
pilotage,  now  affording  but  scanty  remuneration,  and  other  employ- 
ment, supplied  by  the  shipping,  may  have  induced  the  relinquish- 
meat  of  the  fishery  on  the  part  of  these  people.    (1835.) 


tribes  might  fairly  assert  an  equal  clami  to  the  laurels 
which  they  won : 

....In  each  well-foughten  field. 
We  kept  togetlier  in  our  chivalry. 
The  mountaineer  is  not  now  compelled  to  make  his 
Winters  bed  on  the  heath,  and  to  dip  his  plaid  in  water,  that 
when  frozen,  it  may  shield  him  from  the  external  cold,  and  to 
brave  with  bare  knees  the  alterations  of  climate,  or  to  be 
ready  at  the  whistle  of  a  leader,  or  the  challenge  of  an 
enemy,  to  grasp  his  claymore,  or  his  dagger,  and  to  dye 
his  fields  or  his  board  with  blood.  But  he  may  still,  though 
following  in  an  orderly  and  (juiet  manner,  the  pursuits  of  , 
industry,  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  defend  his  country  at 
the  call  of  danger,  and  submit  to  all  the  rules  of  military 
discipline:  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  habits  of 
a  well-regulated  community  are  better  calculated  to  increase 
the  physical  strength,  and  moral  energy  of  a  people,  and 
to  fit  them  for  the  exigences  of  regular  war,  than  the  law- 
less customs  of  tribes  subject  only  to  their  own  laws,  how- 
ever favourable  these  may  be  to  sudden  and  desperate 
efforts.  Peace  is  apt  to  produce  effeminacy,  and  it  ought 
to  be  counteracted  by  the  whole  tendency  of  education;  but 
this  vice  can  never  unnerve  the  mountaineers,  to  whom 
privation,  fatigue,  and  danger,  are  necessarily  habitual  from 
their  childhood. 

Antiquity  has,  however,  found  champions  resolved  to 
make  a  last  stand  in  its  defence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not 
probably  foresee,  when  he  repeopled  his  native  land  with 
the  mighty  dead  of  former  ages,  that  he  should  not  only 
imbue  the  living  generation  with  the  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers, but  induce  them  to  re-assume  the  garb  of  the  Gael, 
which  had  been  gradually  supplanted  by  the  monkey  fashions 
of  French  tailors.  The  amiable  and  persevering  enthu 
siasm  of  General  Stewart  of  Garth  has  seconded  the 
ardour  of  the  poet. 

The  dress  having  been  restored  to  the  Highland  regi- 
ments, after  the  use  of  it  had  been  prohibited  by  law,  and 
hence  immortalized  by  their  achievements  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  has  thus  never  become  obsolete ;  and  many  of 
the  Highland  lairds  now  habitually  wear  it.  I  have  found 
myself  several  times  at  table  almost  the  only  individual 
not  clad  in  it;  and  once  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  majority 
of  guests  appeared  in  it,  at  the  table  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  lairds  sometimes  encourage  their  tenants  to  imitate 
their  example  by  rewards:  but  their  success  is  very  partial; 
and  except  at  a  festival,  or  fair,  the  kilt  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen,  in  the  Northern  Highlands.  The  Celtic  Society  has 
lent  its  powerful  assistance  to  the  lairds'  efforts,  and  the 
muster  of  the  clans  at  Edinburgh,  in  their  respective  tar- 
tans, under  royal  sanction,  the  assumption  of  the  dress  by 
the  monarcht  himself,  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  supplied  a 
potent  stimulant  to  the  spreading  taste.  The  most  zealous 
advocates  for  the  Highland  dress,  are  often  young  Engli«h- 
men  who  have  become  naturalized  in  Scotland,  and  ai-e 
usually  much  fired  by  the  novelty,  as  well  as  charms,  of  a 
mountain  life.  Nor  must  be  forgotten  a  race  of  youthful 
aspirants  of  the  same  stamp, — the  students  of  Engiish  uni- 
versities,— who  annually  seek  learned  retirement,  and  healthy 
exercise,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  who  deem  it  right 
to  assume  the  supposed  dress  of  the  land  in  which  they 
sojourn.  The  fashion  will  have  its  day,  and  then  yield  to  the 
operation  of  the  causes  which  have  gradually  produced  its 
original  decay.  The  splendid  dress  in  question  was  adapted 
to  a  state  of  society  entirely  different  from  the  present :  to 
pedestrians, — before  roads  were  made,  aiid  horses  ridden,— 
to  men  compelled  to  bear  arms  in  self  defence,  and  to  wear 
the  distinguishing  garb  of  the  tribe  or  clan  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  from  which  they  derived  their  protection. 

Nobler  objects  than  the  revival  of  an  ancient  dress  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Celtic  and  other  Highland 
Societies, — the  preservation  of  the  ancient  language  and 

t  George  the  Fourth  was  much  censured  at  Glasgow  for  the  com* 
pliment  which  he  paid,  on  this  occEision,  to  the  Highlanders  ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  his  Majesty  might  as  reasonably  have  appeared  at 
St.  James's  in  an  old  Welsh  dress,  as  at  Holyrood  House  in  an  anti- 
quated costume  of  a  fragment  of  the  Scottish  population.  The 
burden  of  the  offence  was,  however,  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  it  was  said,  "  ought  to  have  known  better,;"  and 
the  Monarch  was  held,  comparatively, irresponsible;  no  less  than  the 
courtly  and  good-humoured  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  who, 
on  the  same  occasion,  invested  his  portly  form  in  the  airy  garb  of  a 
mountaineer.  An  elderly  lady  of  ancient  family,  in  the  Highlands, 
on  hearing  me  mention  the  observations  of  the  worthy  citizens  of 
Glasgow,  exclaimed  with  great  emphasis,  "  The  Lowlanders  had  no 
reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  which  they  expressed:  they  did  not 
fight  for  Prince  Charles;  the  Highlanders  did;  and  ilie  King  knew 
that  they  would  fight  for  him  under  similar  circumstances." 
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music  of  the  country,  and  the  encouragement  of  manly 
games  and  exercises,  which  arc  as  well  calculated  to  ]>ro- 
mote  the  physical  force,  as  the  contentment  and  cheerful- 
ness, of  the  people.  Puhlic  amusements  cannot  he  dejire- 
catcd,  unless  when  the  abuse  of  them  predominates  over  the 
advantages  to  he  derived  from  them.  The  assemblage  of  the 
villagers  at  a  cricket-match,  and  a  game  of  foot-ball,  hockey, 
or  shinty,  if  not  accompanied  with  intoxication,  is  as  innocent 
as  the  prize-fight  is  degrading,  or  the  race-course  destructive 
of  the  morals  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  Scotland 
protests  against  the  former  of  these,  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  rational,  and  unworthy  of  the  feelings  -of  a  humane 
and  brave,  people  ;  and  it  were  well  for  the  country,  if  the 
southern  practice  of  horse-racing  had  not  extended  to  the 
north ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  introduced  at  the 
great  northern  meeting  at  Inverness,  and  several  of  the 
neighbouring  lairds  ride  their  own  horses,  and  undergo 
regular  training  for  the  purpose.  The  Scotch  gentry  need 
Jio  additional  incentive  to  spending  their  money. 

In  adverting  to  the  stand  made  in  Scotland  on  behalf  of 
ancient  customs,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  allude  to 
the  solitary  attempt  of  one  individual  to  recover  the  shadow 
•»f  that  authority  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors. 
jBut  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  is  no  more;  and  no  successor 
has  been  found  to  harbour  the  phantom  of  chieftainship, 
the  familiar  spirit  of  that  ardent  clansman's  waking  drefims. 

ASSYNT;    walk  to  ULLAPOOL;    HERRING  FISHERY ;   BEN 
WYVIS. 

The  Kirk  of  Assynt  is  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Scoarie. 
A  parliamentary  church  is  building  for  the  supply  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1000  persons,  who  are  situated  at  a  still  greater 
distance  from  it.  Notwithstanding  the  destitution  of 
spiritual  superintendence  in  this  large  and  populous  parish, 
it  contains  but  one  dissenter:  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
circumstance  here,  as  elsewliere,  in  these  vast  districts, 
■which  dissent  has  little  penetrated,  is  that  the  people  are 
too  poor  to  defray  the  expense  of  spiritual  instruction. 

Medical  aid  is  still  less  within  reach,  being  sought 
when  needed,  which  is  seldom,  on  the  eastern  coast.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  attend  church,  my  host  read  to  his  family 
a  sermon  of  Dr.  John  Erskine:  he  has  a  library  consisting 
chiefly  of  religious  books.  We  ascended  a  hill  above  this 
house,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  towering 
peaks  of  Coy  Craig,  and  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Kyle. 
The  sides  of  this  hill  were  not  long  ago  covered  with  wood. 

The  road  to  Assynt  passes  under  the  precipitous  ridges 
of  Coy  Craig,  and  falls  in  at  the  lake  side  with  the  yet 
unfinished  road  from  Bonar  Bridge  to  Loch  Inver,  which 
■will  establish  the  hitherto  irregular  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  shores  and 
inlets  of  Loch  Assynt,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  hills,  are 
sprinkled  with  copse,  and  the  fine  heights  of  Coy  Craig 
and  Ben  Ewe  are  striking  objects  from  them. 

The  old  castle  of  Ardvrack  stands  on  a  small  rocl^y  pro- 
montory, on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  once  defended  by 
cannon,  which  have  been  found  buried,  either  by  accident 
or  design  :  the  proprietor  intends  to  dig  them  up.  The 
keep  and  part  of  the  ruined  apartments  still  exist.  This 
castle  belonged  anciently  to  the  Macleods,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Mackenzies  of  Seaforth,  of  whom  the  Sutherland  family  pur- 
chased it ;  and  the  Mackenzie  clan  are  said  to  have  been  so 
indignant  at  the  transfer,  that  they  attacked  and  burnt  it. 
The  last  of  the  Mackenzies  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  a  bone,  which  the  Mackenzies  claimed 
as  his,  that  caused  the  battle  in  the  churchyard  of  Assynt, 
which  was  related  in  a  former  part  of  these  Sketches. 
"Within  gunshot  of  the  castle,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
stands  an  ancient,  half-ruined  mansion,  containing  a  double 
set  of  apartments,  and  presenting  a  handsome  front  of  two 
rows  of  windows,  six  in  each.  A  furious  feud  once  raged 
between  the  family  who  inhabited  this  mansion,  and  their 
neighbours  at  the  castle. 

The  church  of  Assynt  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
near  it  is  the  manse,  where  I  found  ample  and  cordial 
hospitality.  The  minister  was  zealously  promoting  educa- 
tion in  his  parish,  finding  great  eagerness  for  it.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  stated  that  old  women  might  be  seen  at  the  schools 
learning  in  the  same  class  with  their  daughters,  and  that 
the  more  learned,  who  were  acquainted  with  English,  were 
in  the  habit  of  translating  passages  into  Gaelic,  for  the  use 
of  their  relatives  and  neighbours.  The  minister  assured 
me  that  family  prayer  was  universal  in  his  parish. 

Dr.  Ross,  the  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 


Loch  Broom,  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  Gaelic  scholars  of  which  the  north  can  boast. 

From  Assynt  to  Ullapool  is  twenty-eight  miles.  My 
enlarging  in  description  of  the  scenery  of  this  walk  may  be 
excused  by  its  merits,  and  by  the  additional  circumstance 
that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  travellers.  Seven  miles 
from  Assynt,  I  quitted  the  new  road,  taking  a  southern 
direction:  and  soon  enjoyed  from  the  summit  of  a  pass,  a 
singularly-grand  prospect.  To  south-west  appeared  a  spa- 
cious lake,  embosomed  in  hills,  sprinkled  with  nu.nerous 
islands,  winding  underneath  the  base  of  Coul  More,  a 
mountain  broken  into  three  peaks,  the  central  of  which  is 
conical,  and  much  resembles  Skiddaw.  Another  mountain 
equally  picturesque  towers  over  its  shoulder.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  further  part  of  the  lake  opened  in  all  its 
expanse  on  the  river,  stretching  to  the  base  of  Soul  Vain, 
or  the  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  lofty,  abrupt,  and  rounded  at  its 
summit.  The  dreariness  of  the  country  through  which  our 
track  led  us,  was  pleasantly  relieved  by  a  well-cultivated 
and  well-peopled  valley. 

From  the  summit  of  the  next  pass  which  ■we  reached, 
the  noble  peaks  of  Coul  More  were  disclosed  on  the  right, 
separated  from  Coul  Beg,  appearing  further  southward,  by 
a  lake  over  which  the  Sugar-loaf  Hill  towered  in  the 
distance,  occupying  a  new  and  highly-picturesque  relative 
position  in  regard  to  the  other  mountains.  On  our  ap-' 
preaching  Coul,  Beg  a  few  miles  further  on,  a  fine  cluster 
ci'  mountains,  called  in  the  Gaelic  language  by  a  name  sig- 
nifying the  Binls'-liill,  came  into  view;  between  which  and 
Coul  Beg  rises  the  Stacli,  a  conical  mountain  in  a  line 
with  the  Sugar-loaf,  to  which  it  has  a  close  rGsemblancp, 
both  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  grouping  with  the  higher 
inland  mountains.  The  two  ranges,  ranking  in  height  with 
the  mountains  of  Sky  and  Arran,  form  that  complete  ram- 
part of  which  I  surveyed  a  portion  from  the  Isle  of  Handa, 
rising  from  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  a  glacis,  defended  from 
its  tempestuous  inroads  by  a  bold  and  rugged  outwork. 
The  level  of  the  country  to  westward  is  much  elevated,  and 
very  dreary.  About  seven  miles  from  Ullapool,  we  entered 
an  extensive  green  valley,  sprinkled  with  cottages,  through 
which  a  mountain-river  flows  to  the  sea,  which  now  became 
visible,  gemmed  with  islands  of  which  Martin  is  the  prin- 
cipal, backed  by  the  bold  promontory  which  separates  the 
greater  from  the  lesser  Loch  Broom.  The  cottages  were 
wretched :  none  of  the  people  spoke  English.  We  scrambled 
hence  up  the  side  of  a  nearly  precipitous  ridge ;  following 
the  course  of  a  torrent  which  forms  some  fine  cataracts,  and 
descending  into  the  valley  of  Strath  Kenard  by  fording  a 
river,  gained  the  road,  and  ascended  the  opposite  mountain, 
which  is  very  steep,  from  whence  we  perceived  Ullapool,  a 
large,  but  compactly  built  village,  situated  on  a  cultivated 
level  plain,  on  the  bank  of  the  greater  Loch  Broom. 

The  inn  at  Ullapool  might  pass  for  an  old  deserted  manor- 
house,  promising  well  from  its  exterior,  and  the  size  of  its 
apartments,  but  indicating  better  days  by  their  half-ruined 
state.  The  condition  of  the  inn  is  mournfully  emblematic 
of  the  generally  declining  state  of  the  village.  Its  neat, 
commodious,  tiled  houses,  are  partly  forsaken ;  and  the  large 
store-houses  erected  for  the  fishery  are  disused.  Fishing- 
stations  were  formed  with  great  expectations  of  profit  by 
the  British  Fishing  Company,  at  Ullapool,  Tanera,  and 
Loch  Torridon,  on  the  western  coast.  Both  the  latter  hare 
failed.  Ullajjool,  though  it  has  much  declined,  still  carries 
on  a  trifling  fishery.  The  cause  of  the  unfortunate  result 
of  these  speculations,  has  been  the  disappearance  of  the 
fish,  which  formerly  frequented  these  bays  in  such  vast 
shoals  as  almost  to  choke  the  sea,  but  now  arrive  seldom, 
and  in  small  detachments. 

The  extraordinarily  capricious  movements  of  the  herrings 
are  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  They  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels,  but  without  reason ; 
for  Loch  Fyne,  whose  waters  are  perpetually  molested  by 
paddles,  abounds  in  herrings ;  whilst  the  bays  on  this  coast, 
which  steam-vessels  have  not  disturbed,  have  been  deserted 
by  these  fish.  The  disappearance  of  the  herrings  at  Ulla- 
pool being  contemporaneous  with  the  erection  of  the  village 
and  fishing-establishment,  has  been  by  some  persons  attri- 
buted to  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  work. 
The  occurrence  of  a  similar  phenomenon  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Burton  Conyngham,  assisted 
by  a  grant  from  the  Irish  parliament,  formed  a  fishing- 
establishment,  and  laid  down  roads  at  considerable  expense, 
being  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  undertaking, 
has  been  generally  explained  in  the  same  manner*  :  and 

*  Wakefield's  Ireland. 
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it  is  remarkable  that  a  corresponding  result  seemed  to  fol- 
low from  the  erection  of  fishing-establishments  on  the  coast 
of  Sweden,  south  of  Gottenburg ;  the  herrings  which  pre- 
viously abounded  in  the  adjacent  sea,  having  about  that 
time  deserted  it;  and,  according  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbance which  they  had  experienced.  Facts  certainly  bear 
out  this  mode  of  accounting  for  tlie  phenomenon.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  explain  the  discontinuance 
of  the  visits  of  the  herrings  to  places  in  which  fishing- 
establishments  have  not  been  formed;  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  fish  having  not  returned  to  their  old  haunts  long 
alter  the  coasts  have  resumed  their  former  stillness  and 
desolation. 

Although  the  occasional  movements  of  these  fish  may 
be  mysterious,  little  doubt  is  now  ascertained  respecting  the 
geneial  course  and  purpose  of  their  migration. 

Observation  has  proved  the  absurdity  of  that  old  notion 
which  still  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  print,  having 
got  too  great  hold  on  the  popular  imagination  to  be  at 
once  eradicated,  that  the  herrings  absconded  annually 
from  that  great  supposed  emporium  of  fish  as  as  well  of 
men,  the  north,  and  being  broken  into  two  grand  divisions, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  invested  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  returned  again  to  the 
cold  latitudes  from  which  they  issued.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  these  fish  are  migratory,  only  as  they  change 
their  abode  from  deep  to  shallow  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  their  spawn,  and  again  to  deep  water 
when  this  process  is  terminated.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
accuracy  of  observation  of  some  of  the  correspondents 
wbose  reports  are  given  in  the  Statistical  Survey,  that  they 
advanced  this  opinion  respecting  the  herrings  at  a  time 
when  the  visionary  theory  which  has  been  adverted  to  was 
little  disputed.  Their  statement  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  discoveries  of  naturalists,  and  especially  the  valuable 
testimony  of  Mr.  Neilson,  the  most  eminent  living  natu- 
ralist of  Sweden,  who  has  made  the  habits  of  the  herring 
the  object  of  his  particular  study.  In  prosecuting  his  re- 
searches respecting  these  fish,  he  enjoyed  singular  ad- 
vantages, having  been  deputed  by  the  Swedish  government 
to  survey  the  coast  of  Norway  for  the  purpose.  He  has 
ascertained  that  the  herrings  are  of  distinct  species  in  the 
different  latitudes  in  which  they  are  found,  whether  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  the  Cattegat,  or  on  the  western 
coast  of  Norway;  and  as  these  distinct  species  do  not 
intermingle,  their  only  movements  can  be  between  deep 
and  shallow  water,  according  to  the  season. 

In  reference  to  the  local  movements  of  the  herrings  on 


the  British  coast,  I  would  venture  the  conjecture  that,  in 
subordination  to  the  main  purpose  of  spawning  in  shallow- 
water,  they  are  chiefly  regulated  by  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing wind. 

The  south-west  wind  blows  in  our  islands  during  nine 
months  of  the  year;  and  usually  with  little  interruption 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn.  Now  if,  as  it  may  be 
naturally  supposed  would  be  the  case,  the  herrings  would 
seek  a  sheltered  shore  for  the  deposition  of  their  spawn, 
they  would  migrate  in  the  Autumn,  the  period  assigned  to 
this  process,  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  return,  after  it  had 
been  completed,  to  the  deep  sea  from  which  they  had  issued. 
And  this  is  precisely  their  course.  They  first  appear  off 
the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
proceed  along  the  northern,  and  swarm  on  the  north- 
eastern in  July;  and  descending  along  the  eastei*n,  reach 
Cromarty  Bay  about  September,  and  commence  and  con- 
tinue spawning,  in  sheltered  places,  especially  off  Yar- 
mouth, till  the  end  of  October.  In  October  they  reach 
tbe  -straits  of  Dover,  and  continue  in  the  east  part  of 
the  Channel  during  that  and  the  following  month,  when 
the  sea  may  be  seen  covered  with  their  spawn,  drifted 
probably  from  the  eastern  coast.  Then  pursuing  a 
westerly  direction,  having  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
they  resorted  to  the  eastern  coast,  they  reach  the  coast 
of  Devon  in  November,  accompanied  by  the  young  fry*, 
and  finally  vanish  altogether  off  the  Land's  End  of  Corn- 
wall in  March,  except  some  few  individuals  which  may 
be  occasionally  caught  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  la 
the  interval  between  March  and  June,  the  period  at  which 
they  are  lost  sight  of  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  oui" 
island,  and  re-appear  at  the  north-west,  they  pursue  their 
course  in  deep  water;  andif  they  continue  to  proceed  during 
these  months  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  advance 
during  the  remaining  nine,  they  cannot  depart  far  from 
our  shores.  There  probably  they  form  the  complete  circuit  of 
our  island ;  and  the  supposition  that  their  movement  bears 
reference  to  spawning,  and  is  regulated  by  the  wind,  in 
regard  to  this  purpose,  is  obvious  and  natural. 

The  descent  of  the  herrings  along  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland  and  into  the  Irish  Channel,  offers  no  objection  to 
the  above  supposition.     They  resort   to  those   bays   and 

*  The  net  used  off  the  coast  of  Devon  is  contrived  so  as  to  allow 
llie  young  fish  to  pass  unmolested.  It  is  fastened  at  one  end  to  an 
anchor,  or  a  buoy,  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  regulated  by  the 
course  of  the  herrings;  about  ten  feet  in  depth.  The  upper  part  in 
floated  by  corks ;  the  lower  kept  dov/n  by  leads.  The  mesh  is 
adapted  to  the  fuU-growJi  nize  of  the  herring;  the  fish  endeavouring 
to  pass,  advances  as  far  as  the  dorsal  fin,  when,  on  attempting  to  g9 
back  it  is  caught  by  the  gills. 
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coasts  which  are  sheltered  from  the  S.  W.  wind,  such  as 
the  Clyde  and  its  various  lochs,  and  migrate  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Man  iu  Sep- 
tember, the  period  of  spawning;  whilst  their  visits  are 
irregular  to  those  bays  on  the  Msestern  coast  which  are 
exposed  to  the  West  winds. 

Tlie  minor  fluctuations  in  the  progress  of  these  fish  are, 
doubtless,  governed  by  the  wind,  as  they  advance  and 
recede,  still  making  good  their  way  in  a  diBection  always 
opposite  to  that  from  which  it  blows.  The  progressive 
movement  may  also  have  reference  to  a  perpetual  and  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  food. 

It  is  possible  that  the  curious  fact  of  the  pilchards 
proceeding  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  herrings, 
those  fish  appearing  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  August, 
and  moving  eastward,  up  a  part  of  the  Channel,  till  Novem- 
her,  and  then  disappearing  altogether,  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  of  two  divisions  of  herrings,  as  the 
pilchards  *  differ  so  little  from  the  herrings,  that  they  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  disappearance  of  the  pilchards  about  the  coast 
of  Devon,  is  exactly  contem}X)raneous  with  the  advance  of 
the  herrings  to  the  same  part  of  the  Channel.  The  inter- 
mingling and  conflicting  of  these  approaching  hosts,  is 
obviated  by  the  instinctive  retreat  of  the  former,  not  in  the 
path  of  its  former  advance,  but  into  deep  water. 

The  abode  of  the  herrings  in  the  great  deep  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  breeding  season  of  their  persecutors, 
the  gannets,  or  solan  geese,  which  prey  principally  on  them. 
These  birds  may  be  then  seen  congregated  en  masse  on 
their  great  citadels,  the  Bass  Roch  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  the  Ailsa  Crag  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  performing 
the  process  of  incubation  and  feeding  their  young.  As 
soon  as  they  are  emancipated  from  these  duties,  and  are 
again  on  the  wing,  the  herrings  re-appear  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  draw  them  gradually  from  their  sequestered 
retreats  to  the  frequented  and  busy  coasts  of  the  Channel. 

Ullapool,  the  victim  of  herring  caprice,  has  not  been 
altogether  deserted  by  the  fish.  The  day  of  my  visit  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  few  lucky  days  which  re\'ive  the 
dormant  spirit  of  the  impoverished  inhabitants.  The 
rumour  of  the  approach  of  a  numerous  shoal,  which  now 
seldom  murmurs  along  the  silent  banks  of  the  lake,  had 
drawn  forth  all  the  boats,  and  they  were  returning  well 
laden  with  their  spoils.  I  shared  in  the  good  fortune  of 
the  fishermen,  for,  save  for  their  seasonable  provision,  I 
must  have  contented  myself  again  with  a  dinner  of  vege- 
tables ;  for  my  hostess  having  expressed  her  regret  that  she 
had  no  meat,  returned  with  a  different  report,  and  promised 
me  some  excellent  mutton,  which  had  been  kept  the  proper 
time;  and  at  length  she  placed  on  the  table  a  dish  of 
hashed  mutton,  well  steeped  in  sauce,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  knew  well  from  former  experience, — that  the  meat 
was  too  tough  for  mastication ;  and  such  proved  to  he  the 
fact.  She  was  compeUed  to  acknowledge  that  the  old 
meat  had  been  too  long  kept,  and  that  a  sheep  had  been 
actually  killed  and  dressed  for  my  dinner  since  my  arrival. 

The  inn-keeper  furnished  me  with  a  guide,  and  three 
stout  ponies  from  Dingwall.  Coasting  Loch  Broom,  and 
ascending  a  valley  watered  by  a  river,  and  adorned  with  rich 
wood,  we  reached  the  little  inn  of  Vasacrinach.  The  land- 
lord supplied  me  with  a  real  treat :  some  musty  wheat  bread, 
the  luxury  of  which  no  Englishman  can  appreciate,  who 
has  not  fared  for  a  fortnight  on  oat-cake  and  barley-scones. 

The  whole  road  was  very  rough,  and  intercepted  by  in- 
numerable torrents,  some  of  which  formed  very  fine  cata- 
racts. But  there  was  no  time  for  admiring  them ;  speed 
being  the  order  of  the  day,  as  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
every  hour  increased  the  water:  our  horses,  indeed,  already 
kept  their  footing  with  diflSculty  at  the  fords,  and  the  guide 
doubted  the  practicability  of  passing  some  streams  before 
us.  To  retreat  would  be  probably  under  such  circumstances 
as  difficult  as  to  advance ;  and  detention  in  a  desert  without 
shelter,  would  be  no  pleasant  alternative.  A  succession  of 
high  heathery  mountains,  and  broad  straths,  down  which 
rolled  streams  now  rapidly  swelling  into  rivers,  formed  the 
unvaried  features  of  the  surrounding  scenery.    We  paused 

•  For  difference  between  the  pilchard  and  herring,  see.  Saturday 
Magaxint,  Vol.  III.,  p.  217.  There  is  another  mode  of  distinguishing 
the  pilchard  from  the  herring,  resorted  to  in  the  West  of  England, 
by  placing  the  fish  in  the  frying-pan.  The  herring  is  said  to  be  never 
fat  enough  to  fry  itself;  whilst  half  a  dozen  pilchards,  in  their  best 
state,  would  amply  supply  a  frying-pan  with  fat.  But  this  result 
arises,  perhaps,  from  the  different  period  at  which  the  herrings  and 
pilchards  visit  that  part  of  the  coast;  the  pilchards  in  their  fat,  the 
herrings  in  their  lean,  season. 


only  to  bait  and  rest  the  horses.  We  ascended  at  length 
to  an  open  country,  forming  part  of  a  broad  buttress"  of 
Ben  Wyvis,  which  was  once  supposed  to  dispute  the  palm 
of  pre-eminence  with  Ben  Nevis,  but  is,  in  fact,  lower  by 
several  hundred  feet.  The  evening  fortunately  brightened  • 
and  the  setting  sun  lightened  with  its  parting  rays  the 
massy  ridges  which  form  the  western  rampart  of  this 
mountain,  a  vast  round  pile,  concealing  its  summit  from 
our  view. 

The  clouds,  gradually  scattered  by  a  strong  breeze,  un- 
covered a  boundless  and.  confused  heap  of  shapeless  hills, 
dreary  and  inhospitable  as  "  the  waste  dominions  of  the 
dead."  The  stamp  of  our  horses'  feet  raised  a  stately  stag : 
the  "  antler'd  monarch"  of  the  wilderness,  who  appeared 
little  alarmed  at  our  approach,  stood  gazing  on  us  for  some 
time,  at  a  short  distance,  and  then  walked  slowly  away. 
The  last  few  miles  carried  us  through  a  series  of  wooded 
valleys.  Our  ponies  trotted  into  Dingwall,  after  a  rapid 
and  rough  journey  of  fifty  miles,  apparently  as  fresh  as 
when  they  started. 

DINGWALL;     CROMARTY  BAY;    RIVER  CON  AN;    SALMON 

FISnERY. 

Dingwall  may  be  considered  the  Roehampton  of  the 
Highlands,  so  thickly  is  its  pleasant  neighbourhood  studded 
with  gentlemen's  seats,  the  residences  of  main-land  and 
island  lairds,  chiefly  Mackenzies.  Among  these,  Brahau 
Castle,  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Oran  and  Conan, 
the  seat  of  the  Seaforths,  is  perhaps  pre-eminent  in  llie 
beauty  of  its  situation.  In  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  these 
mansions,  the  tourist  speedily  forgets  his  toils  and  soakings, 
and  may  recruit  his  strength  for  fresh  excursions. 

Cromarty  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  Dingwall  is  situated, 
the  only  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  accessible 
at  low  water  to  large  vessels,  is  guarded  by  two  round  pro- 
montories called  the  Suters.  The  war-prices  of  corn  ha\e 
brought  the  neighbouring  districts  into  rich  culture. 

The  river  Conan,  which  flows  into  the  Firth  at  Dingwall, 
from  which  Mrs.  Hay  Mackenzie  derived  formerly  a  rent 
of  £700  a  year,  was  once  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of 
salmon,  previous,  it  is  said,  to  the  use  of  the  stake-nets  in 
the  Firth,  to  which  the  exclusion  of  the  fish  from  t!ie 
upper  part  of  the  river  is  attributed ;  but  these  instru- 
ments, if  used  under  proper  regulations,  have  not  been 
found  to  produce  such  effects.  The  importance  of  the 
salmon-fishery  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  public, 
and  the  fact  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  fish,  in  many 
places  in  which  it  formerly  afforded  an  ample  profit,  is 
regarded  with  too  much  indifference, 

Salmon  abounds  naturally  in  all  the  rivers,  estuaries, 
and  coasts  of  the  British  Isles,  affording  an  article  of  sub- 
sistence, as  well  as  of  luxury,  to  all  classes  of  people;  and 
its  preservation  has  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous 
statutes,  regulating  the  conflicting  interests  of  different 
proprietors.  The  objects  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
should  be  twofold  : — to  afford  such  protection  to  the  fish  as 
may  secure  the  most  constant  and  abundant  supply  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  mutual  interierence 
of  allowed  rights.  Differences  of  opinion  are  entertained 
by  the  best  informed  persons  as  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  salmon,  and  the  times  proper  for  permitting  and  pro- 
hibiting the  fishing.  But  there  are  certain  undisputed 
facts,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  laws;  viz.,  that  tlie 
salmon  ascend  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning; 
that  they  return  to  the  sea  after  depositing  their  spawn  ; 
that  they  are  then  a  foul  state,  unfit  for  food ;  that  the 
young  fry  evolve  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  from  the  ova 
deposited,  and  that  they  also  descend  to  the  sea.  That 
impediments,  preventing  the  periodical  ascent  of  the  fish 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning, 
and  their  descent  as  kelts,  or  new-spawned  fish,  or  young 
fry,  returning  to  the  sea,  ought  to  be  prohibited,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  continuance  of  the  species.  Hence  the 
close  ox  fence  season,  during  which  the  fishing  is  rendered 
Illegal,  differing  according  to  the  different  times  at  which 
the  fish  enter  and  quit  the  rivers,  varying,  as  it  has  been 
ascertained,  according  to  local  circumstances.  But  this 
difference  of  regulation  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  the  illegal  catching  of  salmon,  as  the  sale  becomes 
legal  as  soon  as  a  single  river  is  open;  it  being  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  what  river  the  salmon  offered  in  the 
market  has  been  taken.  That  the  law  on  this  subject  may 
be  at  once  simple  and  valid,  it  ought  to  be  uniform ;  and 
would  be  so,  if  it  depended  on  the  spawning-season  of  the 
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salmon,  which  has  been  proved,  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  the  same  in  all  t,hc  rivers. 

"  They  all  afjree,"  says  the  able  writer  of  a  pamphlet, 
pubhshed  in  1827,  entitled  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  present 
state  and  means  of  Improving  the  Salmon-Fisheries,  &c." 
"  in  fixing  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  descent  of  the 
fry ;  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  depo- 
sition of  the  ova  must  also  be  nearly  about  the  same  season 
everywhere. 

"  2ndly.  The  witnesses  often  confound  the  ascent  of  the 
clean  fish  in  the  Spring  with  that  of  the  spawners,  and 
speak  of  an  early  river  as  if  they  meant  early  in  spawning, 
while  they  mean  only  that  the  clean  fish  may  be  found  in 
it  sooner  than  other  rivers." 

Now  the  fence-months,  as  established  by  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent rivers  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
vary,  according  to  the  minutes  of  evidence  given  by  the 
same  Author,  between  the  12th  of  August  and  the  23rd  of 
December,  for  the  commencement,  and  the  30th  of  No- 
vember and  the  15th  of  May,  for  the  closer;  a  difference 
manifestly  groundless  and  absurd.  The  consequences  are 
most  pernicious :  the  nets  are  set  in  many  rivers  even 
Dcfore  the  fish  have  spawned  ;  the  kelts,  or  newly-spa^^^led 
fish,  though  unfit  for  food,  are  also  taken,  and  the  small 
fry  are  destroyed  by  the  dragging  of  the  nets,  which  are  of 
the  seine  or  coble  kind,  over  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
oruive,  another  instrument  for  taking  the  fish,  though  by 
Act  of  Parliament  its  wires  should  be  so  far  apart  (three 
inches  being  the  prescribed  interval,)  as  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  fish  of  seven  pounds  in  weight,  is  fashioned  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  proprietor,  and  catches  breeders  indiscri- 
minately with  other  fish.  It  is,  however,  less  objectionable 
than  the  coble-net,  not  being  injurious  to  the  young  fry. 
The  pretexts  used  for  these  various  methods  of  extermi- 
nating the  race,  is  the  appearance  of  the  early  fish  in  the 
rivers.  The  ascent  of  the  salmon  is  influenced  by  various 
causes :  the  comparative  coolness  of  the  river,  and  the 
attacks  of  an  insect  called  the  sea-louse,  from  which  the 
fresh  water  rids  them ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  it 
occurs  generally  in  September  and  October,  and  they 
deposit  their  spawn  in  November,  December,  January, 
and  February. 

Now  the  Author  of  the  "  Inquiry"  remarks,  with  refe- 
ference  to  the  early  fish,  that  they  would  remain  in  the 
upper  pools  of  the  rivers  till  the  fishing  sf^son  commenced, 
if  it  were  deferred  to  a  later  period,  as  they  would  be 
detained  in  them  by  the  causes  which  originally  determined 
their  ascent,  and  thus  become  the  sure  prize  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  upper  fishery ;  but  immediate  profit,  result- 
ing from  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  first-caught  salmon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  in  London,  and  other  places, 
affords  a  strong  temptation  to  the  premature  and  destructive 
fishery  which  the  Legislature  unfortunately  sanctions. 

The  interest  of  the  proprietors,  in  regard  to  increasing 
the  quantity  of  fish  sent  to  market,  is  at  issue  with  that  of 
the  public,  because,  as  the  price  varies  in  an  inverse  ratio" 
to  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  an  equal  sum  may  be  got  in 
exchange  for  a  small  quantity.  A  society  was  formed  in 
London  some  years  ago,  during  a  scarcity,  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  manufacturers  and  other  poor  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  they  ascertained 
that  the  masters  of  the  vessels  which  conveyed  the  mack- 
arel  to  London  from  the  coasts,  were  accustomed  to  cast 
into  the  river  a  large  part  of  their  cargoes,  for  the  purpose 
of  enhancing  the  price  of  the  remaining  quantity.  They 
offered  to  purchase  the  fish  which  would  have  been  so  dis- 
posed of;  and,  by  selling  them  at  reciueed  prices,  lowered 
materially  the  price  of  butchers'  meat  in  the  London  market 
in  a  few  days. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Inquii-y"  proposes  that  the  fence- 
season  should  extend  from  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  April,  during  which  period  the 
sale  or  possession  of  fish  ought  to  be  made  illegal.  The 
same  writer  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  use  of  the 
stake-net,  which  he  thus  describes  : — 

"  The  stake-net  consists  of  netting  extended  upon  up- 
right stakes,  fixed  in  the  beach  or  sand-banks,  which  are 
left  uncovered  when  the  tide'  ebbs.  These  stakes  run  in  a 
line  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  current  of  the  tide, 
extending  from  high-water  mark  to  low-water  mark.  They 
are  placed  at  two  or  three  yards  distance  from  each  other, 
or  at  such  other  distances  as  the  fishermen  find  necessary 
for  strength.  The  netting  is  stretched  tight  along  the 
stakes,  from  the  ground  up  to  the  full  height  to  'whith  the 


tide  rises :  the  meshes  of  the  net  are  very  large,  generally 
three  inches  from  knot  to  knot,  or  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  they  are  always  open.  There  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  a  hedge  or  fence  constructed,  sufficient  to  intercept 
the  salmon,  but  through  which  the  water  and  all  the  small 
fish  pass  freely. 

"  When  salmon,  running  with  the  tide,  come  against  a 
stake-net,  they  swim  along  the  side,  seeking  an  opening 
through  which  to  pass.  To  receive  them  when  thus  swim- 
ming along,  an  entrance  is  formed,  which  leads  into  a 
chamber  or  labyrinth,  constructed  also  by  netting,  stretched 
on  upright  stakes.  Into  this  labyrinth  the  fish  pass  freely 
with  the  tide  ;  but,  from  its  construction,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  them  to  find  their  way  out:  thus  they  are  detained 
until  the  tide  retires,  when  they  are  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men. These  chambers  have  their  openings  or  entrances 
so  placed  as  to  receive  the  fish  going  upwards  with  the 
flood-tide,  or  those  going  downwards  with  the  ebb,  accord- 
ing as  the  set  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  happens  to  lead  the 
fish  on  the  station,  in  the  ebb  or  in  the  flood.  Frequently 
there  are  more  chambers  than  one ;  and  when  it  is  suitable, 
there  are  chambers  both  for  the  ebb  and  the  flood  in  the 
same  net." 

The  situation  in  which  the  stake-nets  are  used,  is  in  the 
estuaries  and  entrances  of  rivers.  Extending  never  beyond 
low-water  mark,  they  do  not  interrupt  the  navigation  ;  nor 
do  they  intercept  the  kelts  and  young  fry  in  their  descent 
to  the  sea ;  as  the  former  being  exhausted,  and  the  latter 
weak,  and  unable  to  struggle  with  the  eddies  in  the  sides 
of  the  river,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  down  the 
mid-channel  by  the  main  stream.  The  stake-net  is  still 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  old  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
which  have  been  recently  interpreted  according  to  their 
strict  letter  by  the  Court  of  Session*.  It  is  allowed  in 
England.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  for  these  laws  was  the 
design  of  protecting  the  salmon :  but  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Commitfee  of  the  House  of  Commons  proves, 
that  the  stake-nets  used  in  the  entrances  of.  some  cf  the 
Scotch  rivers  did  not  diminish  the  quantity  taken  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  same  rivers.  These  instruments,  subject 
to  the  limitation  in  regard  to  the  low-water  mark,  and  also 
to  the  restriction  respecting  the  close  season,  would  allow 
sufficient  space  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  fish,  and 
would  only  add  materially  to  the  whole  quantity  taken. 
The  race  would  be  multiplied  by  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  extension  of  the  close  season ;  and  the  stake-net 
fishery  would  secure  to  the  public  the  fish  which  would 
otherwise  become  the  prey  of  the  seals  and  grampusses, 
which  feed  principally  on  salmon.  The  Legislature  ought 
to  be  guided,  not  by  the  voice  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
upper  fisheries,  who  are  naturally  interested  in  the  mono- 
poly of  the  market,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good. 
The  increase  of  the  salmon  taken  in  the  Tay,  and  other 
rivers  in  which  the  stake-net  was  introduced,  was  enor- 
mous :  it  might,  therefore,  be  rendered  available,  iii  con- 
sequence of  the  great  increase  in  the  facilities  of  convey- 
ance to  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  article  of 
food  for  the  community,  instead  of  being  merely,  as  at 
present,  an  object  of  luxury  for  the  rich. 

At  Dingwall  there  is  an  Episcopalian  Chapel,'  where  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sunday. 
The  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  minister  preaches  in  the  Gaelic  language  to  several 
congregations  on  the  hills  beyond  Inverness,  and  repairs 
occasionally  to  DingwalL  His  laborious  attention  to  his 
duties  is  ill  remunerated.  The  Episcopalians  are  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dingwall.  In  the  town  is  an 
obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  John,  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  alleged,  of  preventing  his  enemies 
executing  their  threat  of  dancing  over  his  grave.  The  title 
was  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1715.  The  residence  of 
the  family  was  Castle  Leod,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Hay 
Mackenzie,  a  fine  old  square  tower  near  Dingwall,  standing 
at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue  of  tall  and  spreading  timber- 
trees.  Near  this  spot  resides  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  well 
known  for  his  travels  in  Iceland. 

beauley;  castle  cownie;  locii-ness;  fall  of 

foyers;    INVERNESS. 

On  the  side  of  the  road  to  Beauley  are  two  upright  stones, 
which,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  same  wizard  who 
denounced  the  Seaforth  line,  will  be  one  day  stained  with 

*  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 
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the  blood  of  the  last  of  the  Mackenzies.  The  seer  expiated 
the  crime  of  intercourse  with  the  infernal  agent  at  the 
stake,  during  the  last  century.  Beauley  stands  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  Murray  Firth.  The  Cathedral  of  Beauley  is  a 
rootless  building,  of  inconsiderable  size,  used  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  neighbouring  families,  whose  tombs  are  half- 
buried  by  grass. 

On  a  high  bank  near  Beauley,  at  the  foot  of  which  rolls 
the  riyer  in  an  extensive  valley,  surrounded  by  high  hills, 
stands  Beaufort  Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fraser  of 
Lovat,  who  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  it  on  the  death 
of  the  late  proprietor,  a  younger  son  of  the  notorious  Lovat, 
by  whom  the  title  was  forfeited,  the  present  proprietor 
tracing  his  descent  to  the  fifth  lord.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  rebel  lord  was  Lovat,  but  he  resided  also  here,  at 
the  old  castle  called  Downie,  which  was  destroyed  after  the 
battle  of  CuUoden  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  of 
which  a  part  of  the  wall,  now  covered  with  brushwood, 
remains,  near  the  present  mansion.  Lord  Lovat  beheld  its 
fall  from  a  neighbouring  hill.  His  greyhounds,  f)ur  guns 
composed  of  brass  and  silver,  by  which  it  was  defended, 
are  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London.  A  shot  lately 
found,  was  identified  by  Mr.  Frasers  old  piper,  as  having 
been  discharged  from  one  of  them.  The  present  mansion, 
which  is  small,  and  was  never  intended  as  the  residence  of 
the  family,  was  built  by  Lord  Lovat's  factor  when  the  old 
castle  was  destroyed ;  and  he  was  allowed  by  government  a 
sum  to  defray  the  expense.  He  was  taken  in  this  neigh- 
boun.jod,  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  by  President  Forbes, 
escaped  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  town  of  Inverness, 
and  lied  to  his  property  of  Morar,  opposite  Sky,  where  he 
was  found,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  in  a  hollow  tree.  So 
great  was  his  vanity,  that  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph  long 
before  his  last  troubles,  panegyrising  his  own  vile  character 
most  unscrupulously.  His  eldest  son,  the  master  of  Lovat, 
quite  a  boy,  who  had  been  urged  to  share  in  the  rebellion 
by  his  father,  who  meanwhile  professed  to  disclaim  him  for 
his  conduct  as  undutiful  and  disloyal,  commanded  his  clan, 
Fraser,  under  the  banner  of  the  Pretender,  The  son  was 
involved  in  the  proscription  with  his  father;  but  afterwards, 
in  consideration  of  his  youth,  and  the  tyranny  and  treachery 
by  which  his  father  had  hurried  him  into  rebellion,  received 
his  pardon,  and  subsequently  recovered  his  estates.  He  did 
not  belie  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  had  raised  a 
regiment  amongst  his  clansmen  for  the  service  of  the  king. 


before  his  property  was  restored;  and  afterwards  added  two 
others,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  officer.  The  generosity 
evinced  towards  a  chief  who  had  appeared  in  arms  against 
his  sovereign,  was  justified  and  rewarded  by  the  enthusiastic 
gratitude  and  devoted  loyalty  of  himself  and  of  his  clans- 
men, and  contributed  to  enthrone  the  present  royal  family 
in  the  affections  of  the  most  devoted  adherent  of  the  exiled 
line.  The  General  was  succeeded  in  the  possession  of  liis 
estates  by  his  brother,  whose  eccentricities  acquired  for  him 
a  degree  of  notoriety  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  which 
crimes  had  won  for  his  guilty  sire. 

The  glens  from  which  the  river  Beauley  descends,  the 
property  partly  of  Lovat  and  partly  of  Chisholm,  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  rock  and  wood:  and  the  Falls  of 
Kilmorach,  though  in  height  but  a  salmon-leap,  form  a 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  where  the  river  bursts 
from  a  narrow  pass.  A  dreary  moor  divides  these  glens 
from  Loch-Ness.  The  principal  object  on  the  north  side 
of  this  celebrated  lake  is  the  huge  round  summit  of  Meal- 
fourvouny.  On  the  south  are  several  glens,  bold,  craggy, 
and  richly  wooded.  One  of  these  is  the  bed  of  a  mountain- 
torrent,  which,  pursuing  its  course  in  cataracts,  at  length 
rushes  through  a  rocky  channel  not  exceeding  three  feet  in 
breadth;  and  then  bursting  forth  as  from  a  spout,  falls  on 
a  slightly  projecting  ledge  seven  feet  below,  and  thence 
180  feet  into  a  deep  pool,  whose  dark  waters  reliect  the 
gloom  cast  upon  them  by  high  impending  rocks  and  over- 
shadowing trees,  needing  not  the  adventitious  aid  of  the 
clouds  and  heavy  showers  which  were  now  passing— 

To  sadden  all  the  scene, 

Shade  every  flower,  and  darken  every  green, 
Deepen  the  murmur  of  the  tailing  floods, 
And  breathe  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

The  Fall  of  JFoyers,  of  which  I  have  attempted  an  exact 
description,  is  pre-eminent  in  grandeur  among  the  Scottish 
cataracts,  which  seldom  deserve  their  reputation. 

A  pleasant  ride  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  leads  to 
Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  Highlands:  and  here  I  must 
leave  my  reader  in  the  hands  of  less  eager  travellers,  content 
if  I  have  in  any  degree  imparted  to  others  the  pleasure 
whicir  it  has  afforded  to  myself,  to  retrace  my  steps  over 
regions  abounding  in  real  and  romantic  interest,  and  to 
revive  the  grateful  remembrance  cf  cordial  and  disinterested 
hospitality.  P.  S.  Q.  R. 
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TBE   RAINBOW 

The  Rainbow  is  the  best  known,  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  meteors.  It  is  observed  when  the  spectator  stands 
between  a  luminary,  whether  the  sun  or  moon,  but  most 
commonly  the  former,  and  a  mass  of  drops  of  water, 
whether  in  the  form  of  cloud,  spray,  or  rain.  But  the 
spectator  must  not  be  hi  the  shower  or  vapour,  he  must  be 
between  the  source  of  light  and  the  water,  or  at  least  that 
portion  of  the  mass  of  cloud  in  which  he  is  immediately 
enveloped  will  not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  bow. 

Suppose  a  single  ray  coming  from  the  sun  to  fall  on  a 
globe  of  water,  if  it  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
s^phere,  the  ray  will  not  be  refracted  at  all,  and  will 
only  be  partially  reflected  from  the  convex  and  concave 
surfaces,  without  undergoing  any  change  or  separation; 
but  if  the  ray  fall  on  the  sphere  in  any  other  ])oiut, 
it  will  be  more  or  less  refracted  on  entering  the  water, 
according  to  the  degree  of  obliquity  with  which  it  meets 
the  surface  of  the  sphere;  the  refracted  ray  will  pass 
through  the  water,  and  will  be  reflected  by  the  further  con- 
cave surface  from  one  or  more  points  of  it,  according  to  the 
angles  at  whicli  it  falls  on  that  surface.  This  redectol 
portion  of  the  original  ray  will  finally  quit  the  sphere 
towards  the  quarter  from  which  it  originally  proceeded, 
but  not  parallel  to  the  original  ray.  A  large  portion  of  the 
ray  will  emerge  from  the  sphere  at  each  point  of  reflec- 
tion, and  be  lost;  and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  light  that 
finally  comes  out,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  original  ray. 

Now  supposing  the  eye  a  fixed  point,  there  must  be  an 
immense  number  of  the  infinitely  numerous  parallel  rays 
coming  from  the  sun,  that  will  meet  with  drops  of  water 
constituting  the  cloud,  spray,  or  rain,  in  that  position,  and 
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at  that  angle,  that  will  cause  thesa  rays,  on  their  final 
emersion  from  the  drops,  to  be  reflected  to  tho  eye.  But  as 
each  ray,  according  to  its  colour,  has  its  particular  angle  of 
refraction,  the  white  homogeneous  solar  rays  will  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  drops  of  water  into  their  component  elementary 
rays,  and  each  set  of  these  will  come  to  the  eye  at  different 
angles,  and  produce  an  image  of  separate,  parallel,  or 
rather  concentric,  bands.  We  must  now  explain  why  these 
bands  are  circles ;  it  is  not  because  the  earth  is  spherical, 
or  the  sun  a  globe,  that  a  bow  is  formed ;  but  simply 
because  the  drops  of  water  are  equal  spheres,  because  the 
eye  is  a  point,  comparatively  speaking,  and  because  the 
rays  are  parallel,  (or  diverge  from  a  point*);  the  bow,  in 
short,  is  the  result  of  the  uniformity  of  the  angle  at  which 
tlie  same  kind  of  ray  is  refracted  and  reflected  in  the  same 
medium. 

Those  rays  which,  after  refraction  and  reflection,  ulti- 
mately reach  the  eye,  form,  in  travelling  from  the  luminary 
to  the  cloud,  a  series  of  concentric  cylinders,  having  the 
line  passing  through  the  luminary  and  the  eye  for  their  com- 
mon axis.  The  drops  of  water  which  reflect  and  refract 
the  rays  forming  these  cylinders,  must  form  concentric 
circles.  The  rays,  after  their  final  emersion  from  these 
circles  of  drops,  in  their  progress  to  the  eye,  form  right 
cones,  having  a  common  axis  and  vertex,  and  it  is  these 
cones  of  rays  that  impress  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  con- 
oentric  coloured  bands. 

Since  the  drops  of  water  are  in  continual  motion,  either 
falling  to  the  earth  as  rain,  or  fioating  in  air  and  driven  by 
the  slightest  current,  it  might  appear  strange   that   the 

*  A  rainbow  may  be  made  by  rays  from  a  luminous  body  at  a 
finite  distance  from  the  spectator,  such  as  a  torch,  &:c. ;  in  this  case 
the  rays  proceed  from  a  point. 
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rainbow  should  be  steady  and  permanent,  not  having  any 
tremulous  or  fluctuating  motion.  The  reason  is,  that  each 
drop  in  falling,  as  it  were,  through  any  one  ray  of  light, 
causes  this  ray  to  undergo  every  modification  of  refraction 
that  drop  is  capable  of  causing ;  and  so  infinitely  rapid  is 
the  motion  of  light,  that  each  of  these  modifications  in  suc- 
cession arrives  at  the  eye,'  and  causes  an  impression  on  the 
retina  as  it  is  pro-duced  during  the  passage  of  the  drop. 
But  this  impression  on  the  mind  continues  sufficiently  long 
after  the  drop  has  passed  on,  to  allow  another  drop  to  come 
into  precisely  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  ray, 
and  to  undergo  the  same  modifications  ;  and  as  the  various 
angles  that  the  ray  must  form  with  its  preceding  position  are 
immutable,  they  must  be  seen,  by  a  stationary  eye,  in 
precisely  the  same  direction 

By  attending  to  these  principles,  the  reader  will  easily 
perceive  why  no  two  spectators  can  see  the  same  bow ;  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  receive  the  same  reflected  and 
refracted  rays,  and  in  the  same  direction;  and  also  why 
the  bow  shifts  its  place,  as  either  the  spectator  or  the 
luminary  moves.  Since  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  arch,  is 
in  a  line  with  the  spectator's  eye  and  the  luminary,  when 
the  sun  is  at  some  height  above  tlie  horizon,  the  rainbow 
will  always  be  less  than  a  semicircle,  the  earth  intercepting 
that  portion  of  the  cylinders  of  rays,  that  would  by  their 
refraction  complete  the  rest  of  the  circle.  When  the  sun 
is  on  the  horizon,  the  bow  will  be  a  semicircle. 

In  general,  only  one  coloured  band  or  bow  is  distinctly 
seen,  but  in  favourable  circumstances,  a  second  bow,  con- 
centric with  the  first,  but  fainter  in  its  colours,  may  be  dis- 
cerned. This  second  bow  is  produced  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  only  the  cylinders  of  rays  which  originate 
it  have  undergone  two  reflections  and  refractions  in  the 
drops,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  angle  at  which 
they  first  meet  the  spherical  surface,  whereas  the  rays 
which  originate  the  principal  bow  have  only  been  once 
reflected  within  the  drops.  The  original  light  being  still 
further  dispersed  by  the  double  reflection ;  the  secondary 
bow  is  much  fainter,  and  it  will  have  the  order  of  the 
prismatic  colours  composing  it  reversed, — that  is,  the  red 
band  will  be  innermost  and  the  violet  outermost,  which  is 
just  the  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  the  principal  bow. 

Lunar  rainbows  are  very  rarely  seen  from  their  faintness, 
and  because  few  persons  are  abroad  at  night  to  notice  them, 
but  they  might  be  witnessed  whenever  the  same  combina- 
tion of  causes  occur.  The  moon  must  be  at  the  full  to 
produce  light  enough,  the  cloud  very  black,  or  fully  charged 
with  drops,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  back-ground  to  the 
prismatic  colours ;  even  with  these  favourable  conditions, 
coloured  bows  are  hardly  ever  distinguished,  the  bow  being 
usually  only  of  a  pale  light  of  diff"erent  shades. 

If  the  mass  of  clouds  or  falling  rain  be  unequal,  the  bow 
will  be  of  different  strength,  and  if  the  mass  be  interrupted 
so  will  be  the  bow.  We  often  see  only  the  lower  part  of 
the  arch  on  one  side,  because  the  mass  of  cloud  is  not 
sufficiently  extended  to  produce  more.  Instances  have  been 
known  when  several  detached  portions  of  a  bow  have  been 
observed,  produced  by  separate  floating  clouds. 

Since  the  presence  of  globules  of  water  in  sufficient 
number,  and  a  luminous  body,  are  alone  essential  to  the 
formation  of  an  arch  of  coloured  bands,  or  of  the  spectrum, 
this  appearance  may  be  witnessed  on  other  occasions  than 
in  a  cloud  of  rain,  and  reflection  and  refraction  will  some- 
times produce  singular  anomalies  in  the  phenomenon. 

Besides  the  first  and  secondary  bows,  others,  diff"erently 
coloured,  have  been  occasionally  observed,"and  the  space 
within  the  bow  will  sometimes  appear  lighter  than  the  rest 
of  the  atmosphere.  An  inverted  bow  has  been  noticed  on  the 
grass  when  this  has  been  copiously  dewed ;  Captain  Parry 
saw  one,  beautifully  coloured,  on  a  field  of  ice  covered  with 
snow ;  and  a  rainbow  seen  at  sea  is  sometimes  reflected  on 
the  ocean,  and  thus  the  circle  completed*. 

Colourless  bows  are  produced  in  thin  light  mists  ;  these 
are  called  haze-bows,  and  are  not  unfrequent  in  high 
northern  latitudes  and  in  mountainous  countries.  One 
remarkable  appearance  we  may  notice  here,  connected  with 
the  subject  of  fogs  and  mists.  A  person  standing  on  a 
mountain-peak,  and  surrounded  by  a  fog,  will  see  his 
thadow  cast  on  a  mass  of  vapour  opposite  him,  with  a 
luminous  glory  surrounding  that  of  his  head ;  this  is  a 
rainbow  produced  under  circumstances  which  allow  of  the 
whole  circle  being  formed^ 

•  See  Saturday  Magattne,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  245,  for  some  beautiful 
versei  on  the  Rainbow,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  in  which  this  reflec- 
tion is  alluded  to. 


THE  AtJRORA. 

The  Auivra  Borealis,  or  Australis,  as  it  is  termed,  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  seen  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemispheres, 
is  a  meteor  that  justly  excites  the  greatest  interest,  both 
from  its  intrinsic  fiingularity  and  beauty,  and  because  it  has 
hitherto  defied  all  attempts  to  account  satisfactorily  for  it. 
Aurora  is  mostly  seen  in  these  latitudes  in  Autumn,  or 
during  cold  weather,  and  its  frequency  and  brilliancy  ap- 
pear to  augment,  the  higher  the  latitude. 

Mr.  Dalton  describes  the  brilliant  Aurora,  which  appeared 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1792,  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Attention  was  first  excited  by  a  remarkably  red  appear- 
ance of  the  clouds  to  the  south,  which  afi'orded  sufficient 
light  to  read  by  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  though 
there  was  no  moon  nor  light  in  the  north.  From  half-past 
nine  to  ten  there  was  a  large  luminous  horizontal  arch  to  the 
southward,  and  several  faint  concentric  arches  northward. 
It  was  particularly  noticed,  that  all  the  arches  seemed 
exactly  bisected  by  the  magnetic  meridianf.  At  half-past 
ten  o'clock  streamers  appeared  very  low  in  the  south-east, 
running  to  and  fro  from  west  to  east;  they  increased  in 
number,  and  began  to  approach  the  zenith  apparently  with 
an  accelerated  velocity,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  whole 
hemisphere  was  covered  with  them,  and  exhibited  such  an 
appearance  as  surpasses  all  description.  The  intensity  of 
the  light,  the  prodigious  number  and  volatility  of  the 
be:inis,  the  grand  intermixture  of  all  the  prismatic  colours 
in  their  utmost  splendour,  variegating  the  glowing  canopy 
with  the  most  luxuriant  and  enchanting  scenery,  afforded 
an  awful  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  pleasing  and  sub- 
lime spectacle  in  nature.  Every  one  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment, but  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  scene  lasted  only 
about  one  minute ;  the  variety  of  colours  disappeared,  the 
beams  lost  their  lateral  motion,  and  were  converted  into  the 
flashing  radiations.  Altogether,  this  Aurora  lasted  for 
several  hours ;  there  were  many  meteors,  or  falling  stars, 
seen  at  the  same  time,  but  they  appeared  to  be  below,  and 
unconnected  with  the  Aurora." 

Captain  Parry,  in  his  account  of  the  third  voyage  to  dis- 
cover the  North-West  Passage,  during  the  years  1824-5, 
states  that  the  Aurora  was  observed  twice  in  October,  five 
times  in  November,  seven  in  December,  fifteen  in  January, 
thirteen  in  February,  and  five  times  in  March.  "  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  phenomena  assumed  one  general 
character,  and  occupied  nearly  the  same  position.  It 
usually  consisted  of  an  arch,  sometimes  tolerably  conti- 
nuous, but  more  frequently  broken  into  detached  irregular 
masses,  or  nebulae,  of  Hght,  extending  from  about  West  to 
South-East,  (true,)  which  bearings  correspond  with  N.E. 
by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  (magnetic).  It  sometimes,  however, 
extended  a  few  points  beyond  these  bearings,  but  very 
rarely  occupied  any  of  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens." 
"  On  the  whole,  the  arch  seems  to  have  been  more  fre- 
quently bisected  by  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  than  by  that 
of  the  true  meridian.  The  altitude  of  the  upper  margin  of 
a  permanent  arch  seldom  exceeded  ten  or  fifteen  degrees, 
and  from  this  coruscat:ions  were  generally  observed, 
shooting  towards  the  zenith.  In  a  few  instances  the  arch 
itself  passed  as  high  as  the  zenith ;  and  on  a  single  occasion, 
the  28th  of  January,  1825,  its  direction  was  from  tv  ue  North 
to  South.  The  lower  edge  of  the  arch  was  generally  well 
defined  and  unbroken,  and  the  sky  beneath  it  appeared,  by 
contrast,  so  exactly  like  a  dark  cloud,  (to  me  often  of  a 
brownish  colour,)  that  nothing  at  the  time  of  viewing  it 
could  well  convince  one  to  the  contrary,  except  the  stars 
shining  there  with  undiminished  lustre. 

"  About  midnight,  on  the  27th  of  January,  this  pheno- 
menon broke  out  in  a  single  compact  mass  of  brilliant 
yellow  light,  situated  about  a  S.E.  bearing,  and  appearing 
only  a  short  distance  above  the  land.  This  mass  of  light, 
notwithstanding  its  general  continuity,  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  evidently  composed  of  numerous  pencils  of  rays, 
compressed,  as  it  were,  laterally  into  one ;  its  limits,  both 
to  the  right  and  left,  being  well  defined,  and  nearly  vertical. 
The  light,  though  very  bright  at  all  times,  varied  almost 
constantly  in  intensity,  and  this  had  the  appearance  (not 
an  uncommon  one  in  the  Aurora,)  of  being  produced  by 
one  volume  of  light  overlaying  another,  just  as  we  see  the 
darkness  and  density  of  smoke  increased  by  cloud  rolling 
over  cloud.     While  we  were  admiring  the  extreme  beauty 

t  The  meridian  passing  through  the  magnetic  North  and  South 
as  indicated  by  a  needle  at  the  place  ;  the  t-.ie  meridian  passes 
through  the  pole  and  zenith,  and  cuts  the  horizon  in  the  true  North 
and  South  points 
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of  this  phenomenon  from  the  observatory,  wo  all  simulta- 
neously utteied  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  at  seeing  a 
briu;ht  ray  of  tllb  Aurora  shoot  suddenly  downward  from 
the  general  mass  of  light,  and  between  us  and  the  land, 
which  was  then  distant  only  three  thousand  yards.  Had 
I  been  the  sole  witness  of  this,  I  should  have  received  with 
caution  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  but  the  appear- 
ance conveying  precisely  the  same  idea  to  three  individuals 
at  once,  I  have  no  doubt  the  ray  of  light  actually  passed 
within  that  distance  of  us. 

"  It  was  always  evident  enough,  that  the  most  attenuated 
light  of  the  Aurora  sensibly  dimmed  the  stars,  like  a  thin 
veil  drawn  over  them.  We  frequently  listened  for  any 
sound  proceeding  from  this  phenomenon,  but  never  heard 
any." 

It  appears  that  the  duration  of  the  Aurora  is  very  vari- 
able;  sometimes  it  forms  and  disappears  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  at  others  it  lasts  during  the  whole  of  the  night, 
and  even  for  two  or  three  days  together.  Muschenbroek 
observed  one  in  ]  734,  which  lasted  ten  successive  days  and 
nights. 

The  appearance  of  Aurora,  in  high  northern  latitudes 
especially,  has  been  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  audible 
sounds,  variously  described  by  different  narrators  ; — accord- 
ing to  some  it  resembles  the  rustling  of  a  silk  tlag,  when 
waved  to  and  fro  in  the  air ;  by  others  it  has  been  compared 
to  a  crackling  sound;  by  others  again  to  the  rushing  of 
wind,  &c.  The  decided  evidence  of  Captain  Parry  and  of 
Mairan  against  the  existence  of  any  sound  accompanying 
the  appearance  of  Aurora,  would  seem  to  imply  that  this, 
like  the  other  exaggerated  statements  of  early  writers, 
originated  in  the  suggestions  of  imagination  uncontrolled 
by  the  discipline  of  philosophy.  Motion  and  sound  are  so 
commonly  conjoined,  that  it  requires  some  eflbrt  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  the  one  from  necessarily  exciting,  by 
association,  the  idea  of  the  other;  and  when  electricity 
was  especially  assigned  as  the  cause  of  Aurora,  the  peculiar 
noise  attending  the  transmission  of  the  fluid  through  non- 
conducting substances,  was,  perhaps,  presumed  to  be  also  an 
attendant  of  so  remarkable  a  manifestation  of  it. 

The  first  remarkable  fact  ^ittending  the  appearance  o 
Aurora  which  might  seem  to  lead  to  some  explanation  of  its 
cause,  is  the  disturbance  that  it  occasions  in  the  magnetic 
declination,  dip,  and  intensity,  as  indicated  by  the  needle. 
And  since  these  perturbations  have  been  observed,  when 
the  Aurora  which  accompanied  them  was  not  visible  above 
the  horizon  of  the  place,  owing  to  its  remoteness,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  some  connexion 
between  this  atmospheric  and  the  unknown  agency  which 
produces  electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena.  Nevertheless, 
the  only  plausible  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  yet 
been  given,  does  not  appear  more  immediately  connected 
with  electric  agency  than  every  other  chemical  action. 
The  hypothesis  alluded  to  is,  that  Aurora  is  the  light  given 
out  during  the  congelation  of  vapour  or  water  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere;  observation  has  shown  that  under 
certain  circumstances  light  is  given  out  during  the  solidifi- 
cation of  water,  as  heat  necessarily  always  is ;  and  since 
crystallization  is  now  known  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  electric  or  galvanic  agency,  the  action  of  Aurora  on 
the  needle  is  thus  obscurely  hinted  at.  But  our  readers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  them- 
selves attending  the  appearances  of  Aurora,  are  far  too 
vague  and  scanty  to  admit  of  any  but  the  purest  hypothetical 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  still  involved  in 
complete  obscurity,  which  nothing  but  long-repeated  and 
accurate  observation  can  remove 

It  should  seem,  from  a  few  observations  recently  made, 
that  the  appearance  of  an  Aurora  is  a  precursor  of  wind,  wet, 
or  cold,  or  of  some  marked  change  in  the  weather.  The 
month  of  October  this  year,  which  was  particularly  wet  and 
boisterous,  produced  several  auroras,  and  one  of  remarkable 
brilliance.  "  The  first  aurora  observed,  occurred  on 
September  30th.  On  the  following  day  there  was  a 
decreasing  barometric  column,  a  strong  south-west  wind, 
and  torrents  of  rain.  On  October  4th  another  aurora 
occurred,  and  on  the  next  day  a  decreasing  column,  and 
a  fal  of  rain  amounting  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half. 

"  An  aurora  on  the  1 1th,  in  the  evening,  displayed,  during 
four  hours,  luminous  arches,  and  a  vast  field  of  light. 
Again,  on  the  next  day,  there  was  a  gradually  decreasing 
column ;  rain ;  and  then  came  on  those  south-west  gales 
which  were  so  severe  and  fatal  on  the  coasts. 

"The  last  observed  aurora  was  visible  on  the  18th,  and 
{ittracted  universal  notice  in  the  metropolis,  from  the  great 


extent  of  its  deep-rod  colour*.  Rain  followed,  but  the 
barometric  column,  in  this  case,  did  not  sink;  on  the  con 
trary.  it  steadily  rose,  and  its  ascent  exceeded  the  mean 
height. 

"A  comparatively  dry  period  succeeded;  the  almospherio 
pressure  remained  high  until  the  27lh:  it  then  fell  with  the 
north-westerly  wind  which  preceded  and  brought  in  the  late 

cold  weather   and   deep   snow." Magazine  of  Popular 

Science,  and  Journal  of  the  Useful  Arts,  vol.  II.,  p.  404. 

SnOOTINQ   STARS   AND   METEORS. 

Every  one  has  occasionally  observed  on  a  clear  fine  night, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  especially,  those  bright  transient 
meteors  called  falling,  or  shooting  stars ;  there  are,  probably, 
several  species  of  these,  the  differences  between  which  are 
as  little  discriminated  as  their  general  origin  is  understood  ; 
properlv,  perhaps,  only  one  or  two  of  these  species  have 
any  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject  of  these  papers* 
and  that  but  a  slight  one;  nevertheless,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  this  connexion,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  on  account  of 
the  interest  it  just  now  excites  in  the  scientific  world.  Since 
thestj  meteors  have  been  observed  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  it  has  been  found  that,  though  formerly  treated 
as  unimportant,  they  are  really  deserving  of  attention;  and 
that  the  usual  superficial  modes  of  accounting  for  them, 
by  attributing  their  appearance  to  the  casual  intlammatiou 
of  hydrogen  gas,  &c.,  are  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena.  Their  parallax f  proves  that  their  situation, 
frequently,  is  much  more  distant  than  the  sensible  limits 
of  our  atmosphere.  In  observing  what  was  the  average 
direction  of  the  motion  of  these  meteors,  it  was  indirectly 
ascertained  that  if  they  ignite  in  our  atmosphere,  they  by 
no  means  originate  there,  but  that  they  enter  it  from  with- 
out. This  average  direction  of  shooting  stars  appears  to 
be  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in 
its  orbit  %. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1833, 
shooting  stars  were  observed  in  America  in  such  numbers, 
and  moving  with  such  regularity  of  direction,  as  to  present 
the  phenomenon  under  a  totally  new  point  of  view.  The 
stars  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible 
to  count  them,  and  by  moderate  estimates  they  amounted 
to  hundreds  of  thousands.  An  observer  at  Boston  (U.  S.) 
compared  them,  as  regarded  their  number,  to  half  that  of 
the  flakes  in  the  air  at  one  time,  during  an  ordinary  snow- 
storm; and  when  the  phenomena  had  considerably  dimi- 
nished, he  counted  650  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  although 
he  confined  his  observations  to -a  zone  not  comprising  more 
than   a   tenth  of  the  visible  horizon. 

Similar  observations  were  made  at  different  places  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  from  Mexico  to  Halifax,  and 
the  stars  were  seen  moving  in  these  numbers  from  nine  in 
the  evening  till  sunrise,  and  at  some  places  till  eight  in  the 
morning,  by  broad  daylight.  All  these  meteors  proceeded 
from  one  part  of  the  sky  near  y  Leonis. 

The  well-known  American  proneness  to  exaggeration, 
would,  perhaps,  have  prevented  these  descriptions  of  so 
remarkable  and  novel  a  wonder  from  attracting  much 
attention  from  scientific  men  in  Europe,  if  other  collateral 
testimony  had  not,  in  some  measure,  confirmed  the  circum- 
stance of  an  unusually-numerous  appearance  of  shooting 
stars  at  that  season  of  the  year.  For  instance,  M.  Hum- 
boldt observed  in  America,  1799,  a  similar  rain  of  stars; 
and  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Greenland,  and  several 
persons  in  Germany,  witnessed  the  same  phenomenon  at 
the  same  period,  which  was  on  the  night  of  the  Uth  and 
I2th  of  November.    And  again  on  the  night  of  the  \2th 

*  "  About  8  P.M.,  police,  firemen,  and  boys,  were  running  in  all 
directions,  expecting  to  find  a  fire  in  the  next  street,  or  at  farthest, 
in  the  next  street  but  one.  The  bustle  and  perplexity  lasted  about 
an  hour."         __  ,,,,,, 

t  Parallax  is  the  difference  between  the  angles  subtended  by 
distant  bodies  when  viewed  from  two  different  situations  on  the 
earth's  surface.  In  walking  along  a  road,  trees  in  the  neighbouring 
fields  change  their  apparent  angular  distance,  in  consequence  of  our 
change  of  place ;  the  diflPerence  in  this  angular  distance  is  terrestrial 

parallax.  ^      ,        ,    .    .     „        ,     „ 

i  Observations  made  at  Breslau,  Dresden,  Leipsig,  &c.,  by  Pro- 
fessor Brandes  and  his  pupils,  showed  that  some  shooting  stars  were 
five  hundred  English  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  they 
moved  with  a  velocity  of  thirty-six  mdes  per  second,  a  velocity  nearly 
double  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun.  Admitung  that 
half  of  this  velocity  was  apparent  only,  resulting  from  the  simul- 
taneous motion  of  the  earth,  the  remainder  of  eighteen  miles  indicates 
a  greater  velocity  in  these  stars  than  that  of  all  the  supenor  planets. 
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and  I3th  of  November,  183-2,  the  appearance,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  was  witnessed  in  Europe  and  Arabia. 

M.  Berard,  commanding  the  bi'ig  le  Jjoiret,  while  near 
Carthagena,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  on  the  \2th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1831,  at  four  in  the  morning,  witnessed  a  considerable 
number  of  shooting  stars  and  luminous  meteors  of  largo 
dimensions,  for  more  than  three  hours,  during  which  time 
they  must  have  appeared  at  the  rate  of  two  per  minute. 
One  of  these  meteors,  which  appeared  near  the  zenith,  left 
an  enormous  train  from  east  to  west,  like  a  luminous  band, 
as  broad  as  the  semidiameter  of  the  moon,  and  showing 
prismatic  colours;  it  remained  visible  for  nearly  six 
minutes. 

On  the  Vith  of  November,  1835,  a  splendid  meteor, 
larger  in  appearance  than  Jupiter,  was  observed  at  Lille; 
it  loft  a  train  of  sparks  similar  to  those  of  a  sky-rocket. 
And  either  this,  or  another,  exploded  and  fell  near  Belley, 
in  the  Depariement  de  rAin,\\hcro  it  set  fire  to  some  farm 
buildings. 

The  remarkable  coincidence  of  dates,  and  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  direction  of  these  meteors,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances  regarding  them,  have  led  to  the  sus- 
picion, that,  besides  the  great  planets  composing  ,our 
system,  millions  of  small  bodies  are  revolving  round  the 
sun,  which  only  become  visible  to  us  when  they  penetrate  our 
atmosphere,  and  are  ignited  in  consequence ;  that  these 
asteroids  generally  move  in  groups,  but  that  there  are  isolated 
ones  ;  and  that  the  latter  are  the  origin  of  the  aerolites, 
or  meteoric  masses,  that  in  all  ages  have,  from  time  to 
time,  fallen  on  our  globe,  while  the  general  orbit  of  one  of 
the  groups  is  intersected  by  that  of  our  earth  about  the 
12th  and  13th  of  November.  But  on  this  supposition 
it  might  be.  expected,  that  similar  intersections  with  the 
orbits  of  other  groups  might  happen  at  other  periods  of  the 
year.  Accordingly  on  the  20th  or  24th  of  April,  1803,  a 
shower  of  falling  sfers,  moving  in  various  directions,  from 
one  to  three  in  the  morning,  was  witnessed  in  Virginia  and 
in  Massachusetts;  and  Messier,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1777, 
about  noon,  saw  a  prodigious  number  of  opaque  spots  pass 
across  the  sun's  disk  for  about  five  minutes,  which  may 
have  been  a  train  of  these  asteroids  passing  in  their  orbit, 
and  invisible  to  the  earth  except  from  their  casual  transit 
between  us  and  the  sun. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  relating  to  this  subject  must 
remain  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  or  hypothesis,  until 
repealed  and  accurate  observations,  for  many  years  to  come, 
furnish  data  for  correct  inductive  reasoning.  The  attention 
of  astronomers  and  meteorologists  will,  however,  be  now 
directeil  to  the  subject,  and  probably  much  curious  infor- 
mation may  come  to  hght,  that  has  been  kept  back  from  a 
belief  in  the  unimportance  of  what  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered solely  as  an  atmospheric  phenomena. 

PROGNOSTICS   OP   THE   WEATHER. 

AVhat  is  commonly  called  the  power  of  foretelling  the 
weather,  is  only  the  result  of  repeated  observations  on  the 
comparative  frequency  with  which  certain  effects  accom- 
pany one  another.  If  a  certain  final  effect  is  most  com- 
monly found  to  be  preceded  by  several  separate,  previous, 
and  subordinate  ones,  the  comparative  certainty  with 
which  we  may  anticipate  that  final  effect,  depends  on  the 
number  of  the  precursory  ones  that  may  be  observed.  We 
have  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  papers, 
that  we  know  but  little  of  the  proximate  causes  of  atmo- 
spheric phenomena ;  and,  whatever  these  causes  may  be, 
they  act  without  our  being  able  to  recognize  their  existence 
at  the  time,  except  by  means  of  some  other  subordinate  or 
secondary  effects  wrought  by  them  ;  and  he  will  be  best 
able  to  predict  the  final  one,  who  has  observed  with  the 
greatest  attention,  or  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances, 
these  forerunners.  It  is  obvious,  that  persons  who  pass 
much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  and  whose  pursuits 
and  occupations  are  much  influenced  by  states  of  the 
weather,  are  likely  to  observe  with  most  attention  all  those 
minor  efi'ects  we  have  alluded  to ;  several  of  which  would 
not  attract  that  of  one  who  for  the  most  part  was  engaged 
in-doors. 

Hence  it  is,  that  agriculturists,  shepherds,  gardeners, 
coachmen,  but  above  all,  fishermen  and  sailors,  are  so  much 
more  weather-wise  than  the  mechanic  or  citizen ;  and 
from  the  constant  necessity  they  are  under  of  studying  the' 
minutest  indications,  or  secondary  effects,  of  meteorological 
changes,  they  arrive  at  the  power  of  foretelling  future 
changes,  far  exceeding  the  landsman's  comprehension.     If 


those  i>ersons  could  always  explain  clearly  and  simply  the 
indications  to  which  they  trust,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  found  consistent  with  the  soundest 
philosophy, — that  is,  they  would  be  found  to  be  the  results 
of  repeated  and  unbiassed  observation  :  but  a  tincture  of 
superstition,  and  the  universal  passion  of  wishing  to  excite 
surprise  by  the  manifestation  of  superior  power,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  a  passion  most  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  absence  of  general  cultivation,  induces  this  class  of 
persons  either  to  withhold  then-  information,  or  deters  them 
from  telling  candidly  and  simply  what  it  is  founded  on. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  not  reject  rashly  those  precepts 
which  at  first  may  seem  trivial,  or  even  absurd,  merely 
because  they  come  from  a  suspicious  source ;  many  old- 
womens'  prejudices,  as  they  were  contemptuously  designated 
by  philosophers,  in  the  plenitude  of  superficial  knowledge, 
have  been  since  proved  to  be  founded  on  the  more  recondite 
properties  of  natural  agents  which  had  formerly  escaped 
our  observation.  Drawing  out  the  fire  of  a  scald,  or  burn, 
by  holding  the  injured  part  to  the  fire,  was,  in  the  medical 
school  of  palliative  treatment,  stigmatised  as  especially 
anile  and  dangerous  ;  the  homceopathic  physician  acknow 
ledges  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  and  the  efficacy  of  its 
application.  That  the  sun  does  something  more  to  put  out 
the  fire,  than  merely  by  the  liveliness  of  his  beams  with 
drawing  our  attention  from  the  grate,  is  now  proved  by 
chemistry,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  ages,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  those  who  used  to  laugh  at  the  idea.  With 
these  and  numerous  other  instances  we  could  mention, 
before  our  minds,  we  may  listen  with  scepticism,  if  We 
please,  but  not  with  ridicule  or  contempt,  to  the  signs  which 
the  fisherman  or  sailor  points  out,  as  prognosticating  con- 
formable weather. 

In  the  absence  of  that  tact,  that  quick  prescience  of 
atmospheric  changes,  possessed  by  the  class  of  persons 
we  have  above  enumerated,  and  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  a  similar  course  of  discipline,  the  common  observer 
must  have  a  barometer  to  aid  him  in  forming  a  guess, 
whether  he  should  take  an  umbrella  or  a  great  coat  out 
with  him,  or  whether  he  had  not  better  stay  at  home  if  he 
is  not  compelled  to  go  abroad,  or  the  reverse.  Undoubt 
edly  the  best  and  most  delicate  mountain  barometer  ought 
to  be  preferred,  hut  in  default  of  the  best,  a  good  ordinary 
instrument  will  answer  every  purpose  ;  we  most  strenuously, 
however,  caution  any  one  about  to  purchase  a  new  one,  to 
eschew  that  thing  called  a  wheel-barometer,  which,  not  to 
he  utterly  worthless,  must  be  better  made  than  we  ever  yet 
saw  one  made.  A  small  column  of  mercury  is  acted  on  by 
every  fluctuation  in  an  elastic,  gaseous  medium  ;  and  can  we 
suppose  this  delicate  action  can  take  place,  if  we  load  the 
mercury  with  the  additional  task  of  working  a  clumsy 
piece  of  mechanism,  constantly  getting  deranged,  and, 
when  in  its  best  trim,  requiring  a  force  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  perhaps,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  to  overcome  the  inertia? 

A  thermometer  is  less  absolutely  necessary  than  the 
barometer,  but  the  "  curious  in  the  weather"  had  better  be 
provided  with  one,  for  reasons  that  he  may  glean  from 
many  parts  of  this  paper ;  the  thermometer  should  be 
hung  out  of  doors  in  a  northern  aspect,  protected  from  the 
sun,  and  as  exposed  to  the  free  air  as  possible,  but  it  should 
be  sheltered  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sky  above  it*. 

The  observer  should  accurately  know  the  aspect  of  his 
dwelling,  and,  indeed,  should  be  able,  at  all  times  and 
places,  to  recognise  the  quarters  of  the  compass,  that  he 
may  observe  the  directions  of  the  wind  by  means  of  smoke 
or  the  clouds,  and  he  then  need  not  care  about  having  a 
vane  in  his  garden,  or  even  in  his  neighbourhood. 

BAROMETRICAL   INDICATIONS    OP   CHANGES    IN   THE 
WEATHER. 

1.  After  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  if  the  barometer 
begin  to  fall  slowly  and  steadily,  rain  will  certainly 
ensue;  but  if  the  fine  weather  has  been  of  long  duration, 
the  mercury  may  fall  for  two  or  three  days  before  any 
perceptible  change  takes  place,  and  the  longer  time  elapses 
before  the  rain  comes,  the  longer  the  wet  weather  is  likely 
to  last. 

2.  Conversely,  if  after  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather,  with 
the  barometer  below  its  mean  height,  the  mercury  begins 
to  rise  steadily  and  slowly,  fine  weather  will  come,  though 
two  or  three  wet  days  may  first  elapse;  and  the  fine 
weather  will  be  the  more  permanent,  in  proportion  to  the 
*  See  Srtt«?-(iui/  JVIajd.ruie,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  86,  note. 
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length  of  time  that  pasuca  befoio  tho  perceptible  change 
takes  place. 

3.  On  either  of  the  two  foregoing  suppositions,  if  tlio 
change  immediately  ensues  on  the  motion  of  the  mercury, 
the  change  will  not  be  permanent. 

4.  The  mercury  will  often  rise  or  fall  as  has  been  just 
mentioned,  for  some  time  before  the  fair  or  wet  weather 
which  it  prognosticates,  begins ;  and  it  will  then  fall  or 
rise  during  the  continuance  of  this:  that  is,  the  mercury 
will  often  appear  at  variance  with  the  existing  stale  of  the 
atmosphere.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  principle 
before  alluded  to  must  be  borne  in  mind  ;  that  the  baro- 
meter only  indicates  the  occurrence  of  some  unknown 
change  in  the  air,  that  has  taken  place,  but  the  eifect  of 
which  may,  or  may  not,  promptly  follow  its  cause,  owing 
to  some  modifying  power  that  we  know  nothing  of.  Never- 
theless, the  instrument  is  a  sure  guide,  when  its  lluc- 
tuations  are  not  very  rapid  and  very  sudden,  to  those  who 
choose  to  interpret  it  rationally  and  consistently.  If  the 
barometer  rise  slowly  and  steadily  for  two  days  together,  or 
more,  fine  weather  will  come,  though  for  those  two  days  it 
may  rain  incessantly,  and  the  reverse  ;  but  if  the  barometer 
rise  for  two  days  or  more  during  rain,  and  then  on  the 
ajipearance  of  fine  weather  it  begins  to  fall  again,  that  fine 
weather  will  be  very  transient;  and  the  same  observation 
applies  conversely  to  wet  weather. 

5.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  in  the  Spring  or 
Autumn,  indicates  wind;  in  the  Summer,  during  very  hot 
weather,  a  thunder-storm  may  be  expected  ;  in  Winter,  a 
sudden  fall  after  frost  of  some  continuance,  indicates  a 
change  of  wind,  with  a  thaw  and  rain.  But  in  a  continued 
frost,  a  rise  of  the  mercury  indicates  approaching  snow. 

6.  When  a  violent  gale  has  followed  a  sudden  fall  of  the 
mercury,  this  frequently,  and  indeed,  most  commonly, 
begins  to  rise  again  very  rapidly,  especially  about  the 
seasons  of  the  equinoxes ;  in  this  case  the  gale  will  not 
last  long,  but  the  ascent  of  the  mercury  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  fine  weather;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal 
of  rain  may  ensue,  and  the  barometer  will  quickly  begin  to 
sink  again. 

7.  No  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are  to  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  either  dry  or  wet  weather  of  any  con- 
tinuance, it  is  only  the  slow,  steady,  and  continued  rise  or 
fall  that  is  to  be  attended  to  in  this  respect. 

8.  A  rise  of  mercury  late  in  the  Autumn,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  wet  and  windy  weather,  generally  indicates 
a  cliange  of  wind  to  the  northera  quarters,  and  the  approach 
of  frost. 

ON   INDICATIONS   FURNISHED    BY   CLOUDS,    &C. 

.  The  present  state  of  the  sky  and  air,  as  regards  its  dry- 
ness or  moisture,  indicated  by  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
clouds,  mists,  dews,  &c.,  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  wish  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  t»  imme- 
diate changes  in  the  weather.  Our  information  on  this 
subject  is  hardly  less  vague  than  on  others  connected  with 
that  of  meteorology  generally ;  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal conclusions  at  which  accurate  observers  have  arrived, 
but  they  are  liable  to  too  many  exceptions  and  modifica- 
tions to  be  taken  as  any  thing  more  than  general  guides. 

1.  If  the  sky  be  assumed  as  perfectly  clear,  after  a  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather,  light  streaks  of  cirrus  appearing 
in  it  are  the  first  indications  of  approaching  change.  These 
cirri  increase  by  the  lateral  addition  of  others  ;  they  descend 
to  a  lower  region,  and  become  successively  cirro-stratus 
and  cumulus,  till  that  modification  takes  place  which  con- 
verts them  into  nimbi,  and  rain  commences. 

2.  Cirrus  in  the  sky  generally  results  from  a  change  of 
wind  in  those  upper  regions,  and  the  direction  of  the  fila- 
ments, of  course,  indicate  that  of  the  new  current ;  there- 
fore, if  the  cirri  are  directed  from  the  southern  or  western 
quarters,  after  the  wind  has  been  in  the  others,  the  rain 
may  be  more  certainly  anticipated,  and  the  barometer  will 
be  found  to  be  falling. 

3.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  cirro-stratus  towards  the  horizon, 
that  causes  the  sun  to  appear  as  if  setting  in  a  fog,  with 
that  streaky  effect  which  has  always  been  thought  to  indi- 
cate rain  before  the  morning ;  and  the  red  and  crimson 
streaks  produced  in  sharper,  well-defined  lines  of  colour  in 
the  mass  of  such  clouds  at  sunset,  are  considered  indica- 
tive of  wind  and  rain,  or  of  stormy  weather. 

4.  In  hot  summer  weather,  the  sky  during  the  finest 
days  is  often  loaded  with  masses  of  cumulus,  of  clear, 
sharp,  rounded  outline,  and  brilliantly  edged  with  light ; 


with  such  a  sky  no  immediate  change  need  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  towards  evening  these  clouds  disperse,  break- 
ing up  into  that  intermediate  modification  called  cirro- 
cumulus,  tho  smaller  detached  masses  of  which  are  edged 
with  tiie  crimson  and  purple  tints  which,  in  all  times,  have 
been  hailed  as  ominous  of  continued  fuie  weather,  and 
have  given  rise  to  tbe  well-known  doggrol,: — 

An  evening  red  and  morning  gray. 

Will  set  the  traveller  on  liis  way  ; 

]5ut  an  evening  gray  and  a  morning  red, 

Will  pour  down  rain  on  a  Iravellw's  head. 

5.  If,  after  such  a  sky  as  we  have  just  described,  tne  cumuli 
towards  evening,  instead  of  dispersing,  congregate  towards 
the  horizon,  and  rise  upwards  with  sharp  outlines,  and  an 
unusual  stillness  and  closeness  is  felt  in  the  air,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  an  approaching  <hundcr-storm,  and  this  sign  will 
be  corroborated  by  the  barometer  and  electrometer. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  gray  evening,  a  greenish  tinge  in 
the  sky,  towards  the  horizon,  is  usually  a  precursor  of  wet, 
and,  like  the  distinctness  with  which  distant  objects  can  be 
seen,  arises  from  the  modification  in  the  clearness  and  re- 
fractive powers  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  an  excess  of 
moisture. 

7.  But,  whatever  may  be  their  form  or  character,  an  in- 
crease of  the  clouds,  particularly  towards  evening,  may  be 
generally  taken  as  indicating  approaching  rain,  because 
accumulated  moisture  in  the  air  must  eventually  return  to 
the  earth  as  rain. 

8.  The  dappled,  or  mottled  sky,  produced  by  the  preva- 
lence of  cirro-cumulus,  when  the  small  masses  of  cloud 
nearly  melt  into  one  another,  is  at  all  seasons  and  times  of 
the  day  a  sign  of  fine  weather;  but  in  the  morning,  after 
the  sun  has  risen,  may  be  safely  relied  on  as  such;  it  is 
this  sky  at  that  time  of  the  day  which  is  ^/raz/ in  colour. 
If  the  observer  see  such  a  sky,  and  observe  the  smoke  to 
rise  from  the  chimney  straight  upwards,  and  to  a  consider- 
able height,  he  need  hardly  consult  his  barometer  for  a  con- 
firmation of  such  satisfactory  prognostics. 

9.  Whenever   cirro-stratus    prevails,   it    forebodes    rain, 
snow,  or  hail,  according  to  the  season:  and  especially  when  . 
towards  evening  an  extensive  even  sheet  of  this  cloud  is 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  sky,  a  fall  of  steady 
rain  is  usually  the  consequence. 

10.  At  all  seasons  cirro-cumulus  is  seen  in  the  intervals 
between  showers ;  its  prevalence  is  a  tolerably  constant 
precursor  of  increasing  temperature  ;  it  is  a  modification  of 
this  cloud  M'hich  presents  itself  before  thunder-storms, 
with  sharp,  rounded  outlines,  its  surface  broken  into  smaller 
cumuli,  and  often  of  a  lurid  coloui-. 

11.  In  wet  weather,  when  the  air  is  damp,  cirri  which 
appear  in  the  intervals  of  rain  are  undefined  in  outline  ; 
and  whenever  this  cloud  loses  its  distinct,  filamentous  cha- 
racter, and  becomes  feathery  and  soft,  wet  may  be  expected. 

12.  Halos  round  the  moon  are  considered  a  tolerably 
certain  sign  of  rain,  even  when  there  is  no  apparent 
cloud  intervening  to  form  them. 

INDICATIONS    OF   THE   CUANGE    OP   WEATHER   FURNISHED 
BY   ANIMALS,    &C. 

The  peculiar  feelings  of  uneasiness  experienced  by  inva 
lids,  and  indeed  by  many  persons  in  perfect  health,  during 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  may  fairly  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose, that  animals  must  be  also  influenced  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  the  regularity  with  which  the  functions  fulfil 
their  purpose,  being  in  this  case  uncontrolled  by  intellectual 
agency,  animals  manifest  the  results  of  any  variation  in 
that  regularity,  by  a  corresponding  deviation  from  their 
usual  habits.  Now,  though  we  know  nothing  of  the  con- 
nexion between  atmospheric  changes  and  their  effects  on 
organized  bodies,  we  may  safely  and  wisely  trust  to  such 
deviations  from  the  regular  habits  of  animals,  as  indicating 
such  a  cause,  and  as  well  deserving  of  attention,  provided 
we  do  not  suffer  our  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  any  irrele- 
vant associations  of  any  kind.  The  following  few  observa- 
tions on  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  weather  on  man 
and  certain  animals  have  been  made  at  all  ages,  and, 
therefore,  may  be  safely  taken  as  generally  correct,  and  as 
illustrating  this  subject. 

An  unusual  bustle  is  observed  among  ants,  bees,  and 
wasps  at  their  nests ;  spiders  come  out  of  their  recesses, 
and  are  seen  crawling  about  at  night ;  flies  of  all  kinds  are 
more  active,  and  sting  or  bite,  before  rain.  When  gnats 
fly  in  compact  bodies  in  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  it 
indicates  ^Ke  weather;  but  if  they  retire  under  the  shade  of 
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trees  at  evening,  ram  may  be  expected.  Snails  and  slugs 
appear  in  greater  numbers  during  damp  weather,  and, 
therefore,  before  as  well  us  after  rain;  and  frogs  are  more 
lively  and  clamorous  in  the  ponds  and  marshes  at  the 
same  times. 

The  habits  of  insectivorous  birds  and  beasts  will  be  modi- 
fied by  changes  in  the  weather,  according  as  those  changes 
inlluence  the  insects  which  are  their  prey ;  thus  swallows 
Ily  low  before  rain,  because  the  insects  which  they  chase 
and  capture  on  the  wing,  approach  nearer  the  earth  at  that 
time.  For  a  similar  reason,  bats  being  observed  to  flit  long 
and  late  in  the  twilight,  is  considered  a  sign  of  a  fair  day 
on  the  morrow,  and  they  do  so  because  in  calm  and  settled 
weather  gnats,  dorbeetles,  and  other  insects,  remain  long 
on  the  wing  in  the  evening.  On  the  contrary,  bats  retiring 
early  to  their  haunts,  shows  that  their  food  is  not  to  be  met 
with,  on  account  of  approaching  \yet;  and  since  this  priva- 
tion excites  painful  feelings  in  the  quadruped,  the  cries  of 
the  bats,  under  these  circumstances,  have,  probably,  been 
regarded  as  a  just  prognostic  of  rain. 

It  has  been  observed  that  fish  are  eager  in  biting  at  flies 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  more  active  before  rain, 
for  a  similar  reason. 

Rooks  return  to  their  nests  sooner  than  usual,  when  the 
grubs  in  the  corn-fields  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the 
earth  against  a  change:  but  why  those  birds'  circling  in 
the  air  and  descending  to  the  eai-th  successively  in  flocks  is 
considered  as  ominous  of  wet  we  know  not,  nor  do  we  pro- 
fess to  vouch  for  the  fact. 

But,  besides  being  influenced  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  their  food,  modifications  in  the  state  of  the  air  act  on 
the  lower  animals,  and  induce  them  to  utter  cries  or  express 
their  pleasure  or  pain  in  an  unwonted  manner.  Asses  are 
observed  to  bray  more  and  to  be  more  iritable  before  wet. 

The  uneasiness  of  pigs  before  a  storm  has  been  a  theme 
of  amusement  in  rural  life,  quite  long  enough  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  observation;  and  sailors  expect  one  when 
porpoises  and  dolphins  gambol  at  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Peacocks  and  guinea-fowls,  and  many  other  birds,  are 
particularly  clamorous  before  rain,  and  the  domestic  cock 
manifests  uneasiness  by  frequent  crowing. 

Cattle  leave  off  feeding,  and  chase  one  another  in  their 
pastures  at  such  times. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  abundant  infbmation 
on  hygrometrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  though  but 
few  facts  are  recorded,  or  observations  on  the  subject  made. 
The  closing  of  the  flowers  of  the  Anagallis  arvensis  on 
dull  days,  has  conferred  on  it  the  name  of  the  Poor  Man's 
Weather-glass ;  and  many  other  plants  merit  the  same 
title,  as  the  Calendula  arvensis,  Tragopogon,  &c.  &c.  But 
these  effects  are,  in  this  case  also,  due  to  several  causes, 
acting  simultaneously ;  and  since,  from  our  limited  know- 
ledge, we  cannot  separate  these  causes  so  as  to  attribute 
the  result  to  the  more  influential  one,  the  information 
derived  Irom  plants,  hke  that  from  animals,  must  always  be 
uncertain,  and  comparatively  useless,  though  interesting, 
and  well  deserving  of  attention. 

The  following  verses  embody  most  of  the  popular  pre- 
cepts on  the  subject,  and  are  therefore  curious.  We  have 
appended  a  note  or  two  to  those  passages  which  require 
elucidation. 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass*  is  low, 
Tiie  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep : 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed  ; 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head  ; 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh. 
For  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky  ! 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Closed  is  the  light  red  pimpernel. 
Hark  !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack  ' 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 
Her  corns  with  shooting  pains  torment  her, 
And  to  her  bed  untimely  send  her. 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  sea  fowls  cry. 
The  distant  hills  are  lookiiig  nighf. 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  ! 
The  busy  fJies  disturb  the  kine. 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings. 
The  cricket  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  ! 
Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 
The  smoke  from  chimneys  right  ascends. 
Then  spreading  back  to  earth  it  bends. 
The  wind  unsteady  veers  around. 
Or  settling  in  the  south  is  found. 

•  The  glass  is  an  exceedingly  illiterate,  because  vague  and  in- 
correct, appellation  for  the  l)arometer 


Tnrougn  tne  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise 

And  nimbly  catch  the  cautious  flies. 

Tlie  glow-worms,  numerous,  clear,  and  bright. 

Illumed  the  dewy  hill  last  night. 

At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 

Like  quadruped,  stalk  o'er  the  green. 

the  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys t, 

And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 

The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 

And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed. 

The  sky  is  green,  the  air  is  still. 

The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 

The  dog,  so  altered  in  his  taste, 

Quits  mutton-bones  on  grass  to  feast. 

Behold  the  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight  l 

They  imitate  the  gliding  kite. 

And  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 

As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

The  tender  colts  on  back  do  lie, 

Nor  heed  the  traveller  passing  by  , 

In  fiery  red  the  sun  did  rise. 

Then  wades  through  clouds  to  mount  the  skies. 

'Twill  surely  rain,  we  see't  with  sorrow: 

No  working  in  the  fields  to-morrow.— Darwin. 

Dean  Swift's  well-known  verses  on  a  city  shower  also 
contain  allusions  to  many  of  the  same  prognostics. 

ON   METEOROLOGICAli   INSTRUBIENTS. 

Our  future  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  science  of  me- 
teorology entirely  depends  on  the  multiplication  oi  accurate 
observations  faithfully  recorded,  and  every  contribution  to 
the  stock  will  be  acceptable,  provided  these  two  indispensable 
conditions  are  fulfilled.  Since  it  is  in  the  power  of  many 
persons  who  have  leisure,  to  make  a  series  of  meteorological 
observations,  we  think  we  cannot  close  these  papers  better 
than  by  giving  a  few  precepts  on  the  nature  of  the  instru 
merits  necessary,  and  the  mode  of  using  them  efticiently. 

The  Barometer  has  been  generally 
explained  in  our  fifth  volume,  p.  11,  and 
most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  instrument  and  Avith 
the  mode  of  reading  oft'  its  indications  on 
a  graduated  scale;  nevertheless,  we  will 
here  again  describe  the  principle  of  its 
construction,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  corrections  that  are  required  to  be  made 
before  the  true  relative  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
it.  Let  a  glass  tube  a,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  upwards  of  thirty-nine  inches  long,  filled 
with  pure  mercury,  be  inverted  in  a  true 
cylindrical  vessel,  b,  containing  a  quantity 
of  the  same  metal :  the  mercury  subsides 
in  the  tube  till  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
above  the  surface  of  that  in  b  balances  a 
column  of  the  'atmosphere  of  equal  diam 
eter,  a  perfect  vacuum  being  left  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube.  Suppose  the  mer- 
cury stood  in  the  tube  at  c,  the  instrument 
being  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  32°.  Then  a  graduated  scale 
being  made  on  the  tube,  the  zero  of  which 
was  at  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cylinder,  the  height  ecm  inches,  as  indicated  by  the  scale, 
would  be  that  of  a  [column  of  mercury  which  equalled  in 
weight  a  column  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  the  weight  of 
the  latter  varies,  the  mercury  would  rise  or  fall  in  the  tube 
accordingly.  If  such  a  change  in  the  air  took  place  as 
raised  the  mercury  to  d,  it  is  clear  that  the  additional  quan- 
tity requisite  to  fill  the  space  c  d  must  be  abstracted  from 
the  vessel,  and  the  level,  therefore,  of  the  mercury  con- 
tained in  it  must  fall  to  the  dotted  line,  or  below  the  zero 
of  the  scale,  which  would  hence  no  longer  indicate  the  true 
length  of  the  column  in  the  tube  above  the  level  ia  the 
vessel,  as  it  ought  to  do.  A  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
resulting  from  atmospheric  causes,  would  raise  the  level  in 
the  vessel,  and  produce  an  analogous  error  in  the  scale  the 
other  way ;  die  indicated  height  being  greater  than  the 
true  in  this  latter  case,  as  it  was  less  than  the  true  height 
on  the  former  supposition. 

If  the  barometer  could  be  left  in  the  simple  form  we  have 
described  it,  the  correction  for  the  scale  might  be  made  by 
changing  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  till  it  stood 
at  zero  of  the  scale  at  the  time  of  observation,  either  by 

t  An  eflTect  of  the  clearness  of  the  air  resulting  from  excess  of 
moisture. 

%  An  electrical  phenomenon  which  was  alluded  to  in  our  pre- 
ceding numbers. 
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inserting  anything  further  into  the  mercury  to  raise  it,  if 
it  were  too  low,  or  by  withdrawing  the  same  body  out  of  it 
to  allow  the  mercury  to  lull  in  the  vessel  if  it  were  too  high. 
A  simple  screw  through  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  would 
perfectly  answer  this  purpose.  But  as  the  vessel  must  be 
protected  from  the  air,  to  preserve  the  mercury  pure,  the 
zero  of  the  scale  and  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern 
could  not  be  seen  arid  compared ;  nor  would  this  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  adjustment;  for  if 
the  tube  and  the  cistern  were  perfectly  cylindrical,  then 
equal  distances  on  the  former  would  correspond  with  equal 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  in 
the  latter,  the  proportion  between  the  variations  in  each 
being  ascertained,  which  is  easily  done,  since  it  is  exactly 
inversely  that  of  the  diameters  of  the  two,  then  for  every 
quantity  of  elevation  or  depression,  below  that  degree  on 
the  scale  at  which  the  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  tube, 
admits  of  that  in  the  cistern  standing  at  zero,  a  quantity 
easily  calculated  may  be  deducted  or  added  to  the  indicated 
height,  to  obtain  the  true  one. 

The  total  volume  of  mercury  in  the  cistern  and  tube 
varies  with  every  change  of  temperature ;  thus  supposing 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  its  pressure,  to  be  the 
same,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  would  stand  higher  when 
the  thermometer  was  at  70°  than  when  it  was  at  32°;  a 
correction,  therefore,  for  temperature  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  apparent  height,  as  observed,  to  what  it  would  be  if 
the  observation  had  been  made  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  32°.  This  correction  is  not  so  simple  as  the  last, 
but  formulae  for  it  are  investigated,  and  are  to  be  met  with 
in  all  works  on  the  subject.  The  last  correction  which  the 
barometer  requires  is  that  to  reduce  the  observations  to  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  the  place,  for  the  instrument  can  rarely 
be  at  that  exact  level,  and  any  elevation  above  it  depresses 
the  height  at  which  the  mercury  would  stand  if  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

If  the  observer  be  unwilling  or  incapable  of  making 
these  reductions,  and  have  not  a  perfect  instrument,  his 
journal  will  not  be  the  less  valuable,  provided  he  record  the 
temperature  at  the  time  of  each  observation,  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  in  contact  with  the  barometer,  provided  he 
know,  or  ascertain,  the  height  of  the  instrument  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  provided  he  has  verified  his  instrument 
to  ascertain  whether  the  divided  scale  is  correct  at  some 
fixed  altitude  of  the  mercury ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  cor- 
rections can  be  applied  by  other,  more  competent,  persons. 
But  such  a  journal  is  valueless,  if  the  observations  be  not 
carefully  made  and  faithfully  recorded  at  the  same  hours 
of  the  day,  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth  together.  The  best 
hours  for  observation  are  noon,  midnight,  and  every  three 
hours  between,  or  at  as  many  of  these  intervals  as  may  be 
possible. 

In  reading  off  the  height  of  the  barometer,  the  moveable 
index  is  to  be  moved  so  that  the  upper  edge  may  be  level 
with  the  highest  part  of  the  convex  summit  of  the  mercury*, 
then  the  inches,  tenths,  and  hundredths,  may  be  read  off  from 
the  vernier ;  the  index  should  then  be  moved  a  little,  the 
instrument  slightly  tapped  with  the  hand,  and  the  index 
again  adjusted  and  read  off;  it  is  this  second  reading  which 
must  be  registered,  but  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
former  will  show  whether  the  mercury  is  rising  or  falling, 
though  to  the  practised  eye  the  degree  of  convexity  of  its 
summit  will  afford  this  information  at  once. 

We  have  nothing  to  remark  here  on  the  thermometer, 
except  that  the  oftener  the  temperature  is  noted  down  the 
better,  but  it  should  be  done  always  at  the  same  hours 
each  day  whenever  it  may  be  done.  This  instrument  must 
of  course  he  out  of  doors,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  as  far 
from  any  house  or  wall  as  convenient ;  the  northern  side  of 
a  wooden  fence  is  the  best  situation,  and  the  instrument 
should  be  at  least  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  but  a 
careful  observer  should  have  two  in  different  situations. 

The  Rain-Gauge. — The  annexed  figure  represents  a 
recently  improved  form  of  this  instrument t,  far  preferable, 
from  its  simplicity,  to  the  so-called  self-registering  gauge, 
which  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  reproach  as  the  wheel- 
barometer,  and  equally  liable  to  derangement. 

A  copper  funnel,  a,  terminating  in  a  small  aperture,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  a 

*  The  mercury  is  always  convex,  even  when  it  is  falling^,  though 
much  less  so  in  this  case  than  when  it  is  rising  ;  it  is  absurdly  stated 
in  some  works,  that,  when  the  barometer  is  falling,  the  mercury  is 
concave  at  its  top ;  this  is  an  error. 

t  Made  by  Mr,  Simms,  of  the  firm  of  Troughton  and  Simms,  of 
Fleet-street. 


cylindrical  tube,  b ;  this  tube  communicates  at  the  lower 
end  with  one  of  glass,  c,  attache'd  to  6,  and  carrying  a 
graduated  box-wood  scale.     It  is  obvious  that  water  will 


THE   RAIN  GUAOE. 

stand  at  the  same  height  in  the  two  tubes,  and  the  relative 
quantity  may  be  measured  by  the  scale.  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  is  poured  into  the  funnel,  so  that  its  surface 
may  stand  a  httle  above  the  metal  socket  and  be  visible ; 
this  level  is  the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  diameter  of  the 
rim  of  the  funnel  being  known,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  would  cover  the  surface  of  that  rim,  to  an  inch  in 
depth,  is  calculated  or  measured ;  this  quantity  being 
poured  into  the  tube,  the  height  to  which  the  water  rises  in 
the  glass  tube  furnishes  the  division  on  the  scale  corre- 
sponding to  an  inch  depth  of  rain  J  ;  equal  quantities 
would,  of  course,  raise  the  water  in  the  tube  equally,  or 
the  divisions  will  be  equal,  and  from  the  small  diameter  of 
the  tube,  compared  to  that  of  the  rim  of  the  funnel,  an 
inch  in  depth  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  will  produce  a 
rise  of  several  inches  in  the  tubes ;  this  allows  of  small 
quantities  of  rain  producing  a  very  apparent  rise  in  the 
tube,  which  can  be  measured  by  the, subdivisions  of  this 
magnified  scale. 

If  the  scale  be  graduated  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  size  and  form  of  the  funnel  is  unun- 
portant,  as  the  object  is  only  to  measure  proportionate  depth, 
not  actual  quantity.  The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a  tripod, 
and  should  be  screwed  down  to  a  board,  to  stand  on  the 
ground,  to  obviate  its  being  overturned  by  the  wind ;  the 
rim  of  the  funnel  should  be  horizontal.  The  reason  for 
the  small  orifice  of  the  funnel  is  to  prevent  rapid  evapo 
ration,  which  would  prevent  the  true  depth  of  rain  from 
being  ascertained ;  but  since  there  will  be  some  evaporation, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  gauge  should  be 
examined  as  soon  after  the  rain  has  fallen  as  possible. 
When  the  instrument  is  set,  the  water  must  be  drawn  off 
by  the  tap,  e,  and  a  fresh  quantity  poured  in,  so  that  it  may 
stand  accurately  at  zero. 

The  Hygrometer  is  intended  to  measure  the  relative 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  different  times.  Some 
animal  and  vegetable  hairs,  or  fibres,  are  acted  on  by  wet, 
lengthening  and  shortening  alternately,  according  to  the 
dampness  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere ;  to  render  these 
changes  perceptible,  one  end  of  the  hair,  or  fibre,  is  fixed, 
the  other  is  wound  round  a  cylinder,  carrying  on  its  axis  an 
index  to  move  round  a  graduated  dial  plate ;  the  minute 
contraction  of  tlie  substance  turns  the  cylinder,  and  con 
sequently  the  hand  moves  a  very  perceptible  quantity  on 
the  dial ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  fibre  elongates,  a 
spring,  or  a  counterpoise,  draws  the  cylinder  back  again  in 
the  contrary  direction,  as  far  as  the  expanded  fibre  will 
allow  of  its  moving.  This  is  the  general  principle  on 
which  Saussure's,  Deluc's,  and  other  ordinary  hygrometers 
are  constructed ;  but  the  substance  employed  loses  its 
efficacy  by  long-repeated  atmospheric  action,  and  is  never 
capable  of  affording  either  definite  or  accurate  indications ; 
these  hygrometers  are  accordingly  supplanted  by  a  beautiful 
i  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  170, 
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mstriiniont,  contrived  by  Mr.  Daniell,  which  we  shall  briefly 
describe. 

a  and  b  are  two  glass  bulbs  at  the  extremity  of  a  tube, 
bent  into  the  form,  and  mounted  on  a  stand,  shown  in  tlie 
fijrnre.  The  ball  h,  is  filled  two-thirds  full  of  ether,  which 
is  niiule  to  boil  in  the  bulb  over  a  spirit-lamp ;  the  vapour 


THE    HYGROMETER 

fills  the  whole  space,  and  expels  the  air  through  the  minute 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball  a ;  this  aperture  is 
quickly  closed  up,  hermetically*,  while  the  ether  is  in  this 
state.  When  the  ethereal  vapour  on  cooling  condenses 
again  into  the  bulb  b,  the  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  glass 
is  a  vacuum,  or  only  contains  the  vapour  of  the  ether.  A 
small  thermoraeler  is  previously  enclosed  in  the  arm  c,  the 
lengthened  bulb  of  which  thermometer  partly  dips  into  the 
liquid  ether ;  another  thermometer,  k,  is  attached  to  the 
stand,  and  the  bulb  a  is  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  muslin. 
By  holding  the  bulb  b,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  will  soon 

*  A  vessel  is  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed  when  it  is  perfectly 
air-tight ;  glass  is  impervious  to  any  vapour  or  gas  with  which  we 
are  acquainted;  when,  therefore,  a  glass  tube,  such  as  that  of  a 
thermometer  or  of  the  instrument  in  question,  is  closed  by  rntlting 
one  end  and  pressing  it  together  while  soft,  the  turbe  for  ever 
after  remains  air-tight,  and  its  contents  unchanged. 


make  the  enclosed  ether  boil,  and  convert  some  of  it  into 
vapour,  which  will  fill  the  other  bulb,  a.  The  instrument 
is  then  to  be  placed  out  of  doors,  and  the'  eye  of  the  ob- 
server must  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  ether  in  b,  whilr 
a  few  drops  of  ether  are  to  be  dropped  slowly  from  a  phiai 
on  the  muslin-covered  ball.  The  evaporation  wdiich  imme- 
diately takes  place  on  the  ball  a,  produces  a  rapid  conden- 
sation of  the  vapour  within.  The  artificial  cold  thus  pro- 
duced causes  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  to  be 
condensed  on  the  bulb  6 :  its  first  appearance  as  a  light 
(doudy  ring  at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ether  is  to  be 
carefully  noticed,  and  the  degree  indicated  by  the  enclosed 
thermometer,  d,  instantly  marked  down :  this  point,  at 
which  the  vapour  held  in  the  air  at  any  time  is  condensed, 
is  called  the  dew-point,  and  aflFords  a  relative  measure  of 
the  degree  of  moisture  contained  in  the  air  at  the  time. 
The  more  nearly  saturated  the  air  is  with  moisture,  the  less 
will  be  the  diminution  of  temperature  requisite  to  reconvert 
the  vapour  into  water ;  consequently,  the  higher  the  dew 
point,  the  greater  the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  thermo- 
meter attached  to  the  stand  shows  the  temperature  of  the 
air  at  the  time  of  observation.  If  the  enclosed  one  has 
only  fallen  a  few  degrees  below  the  external  thermometer, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
air,  which  will  probably  be  soon  deposited  in  the  form 
of  rain.  Hence  the  instrument  in  careful  hands  fulfils 
the  purpose  of  a  barometer,  as  far  as  this  latter  is  capable 
of  predicting  the  approach  of  rain;  with  the  advantage 
that  the  fluctuations  of  the  dew-point,  as  indicated  by  the 
Hygrometer,  immediately  result  from  the  changes  of  state 
in  the  air  which  it  is  our  object  to  ascertain :  while  the 
connexion  between  the  fluctuations  in  the  mercurial  column 
and  the  state  of  the  air  on  this  respect,  are  but  obscurely 
known  to  us ;  and  our  confidence  in  the  barometer  is 
founded  only  on  long-continued  observation  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  connexion,  though  we  cannot  explain  itf. 

The  other  meteorological  instruments  which  are  occa 
sionally  employed  are  the  Electroscope,  or  Electrometer,  to 
indicate  the  relative  electrical  state  of  the  air,  and  the 
Photometer,  to  ascertain  the  relative  quantity  of  solar  light 
in  different  states  of  the  air.  But  neither  of  these  instru 
inents  being  properly  connected  with  the  purpose  of  these 
papers,  and  neither  being  accurately  appreciable  in  their 
indications,  we  shall  not  make  any  further  allusion  to  them. 

t  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  using  the  Hygrometer,  that  it  be 
not  breathed  on,  or  unnecessarily  approached  by  the  body,  as  other- 
wise the  warmth  will  affect  the  result.  The  same  care,  only  to  a 
greater  degree,  is  necessary,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  is  used  in 
consulting  a  simple  thermometer. 
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